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The narrow and selfish policy of the late queen had left the suc- 
cession to (he crown in suspense and uncertainty. James YI. of 
Scotland was by descent the next heir : but the exclusion of the 
Scottish line in the will of Henry VIII. had thrown some doubt on 
his right •, and it was generally believed that his pretensions would 
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■Mel wifh oppofilioD from Ihe fears of Uie DoMemeii wbos^ liaiids 

bad beeo staioed with Uie Mood of his UDfortunale inollier ; fir^ 

Jealoiisj of Ihe cborchmen, who must fear Ihe accessioo of a prince 

edocalcd io the principles of Cal? io ; and from the iolrigiies of Ihe 

cafhi^s, whose interest it was to seek relief from the penal lawsbj 

siqiporling a calhoUc successor. Mor years Ihe pnbte ndnd had 

been agitated with predictions of the fearfal consequences to be 

apprehended on the death of Elizabelh ; predictions which the e?ent 

prof ed to ha^e been no better than the dreams of timid or designing 

politicians. Not a Toice was raised in fafoor of any other claimant. 

The supposed enemies of James had long ago made their peace 

wilh their future soyereign ; the clergy gave credit to his assurances 

that he loathed a form of religion which led to the depression, if not 

the extinction, of the royal authority (1) ; and the catholics, flattered 

by the reports of their agents, hailed with joy the succession of a 

prince who was said to ha^e promised the toleration of their worship, 

in return for the attachment which they had so oflen dispteyed for 

the house of Stuart. 

^ ^ By the address of Cecil the accession of the Scottish king was 

>eo3. proclaimed, before the death of the late queen had become publicly 

known* Alhisinyitation thirty-fife indifidoals^ councillors, prelates, 

peers, and officers of stale, met him at Whitehall, and, with the 

name of the lord mayor at the head, subscribed a declaration that 

James of Scotland was the lawful and undoubted heir to Ihe English 

crown. Not a moment was lost. The whole body assembled in front 

of the palace, and proceeded thence to the Cross in Cheapside : at 

both places ihe king of Scots was proclaimed by the voice of Cecil 

himself^ and the citizens^ by their- acclamations, boofires, and the 

ringing of bells, testified their satisfaction at the accession of the 

new monarch (2). 

James, who was in his thirty-seventh year, received the iotelli- 
gence with transports of joy. He had long been weary of a throne 
on which his darling propensities were continually checked by the 
want of money, and his high notions of the royal dignity were com- 
bated by the leveUing principles of the clergy, and the factious spirit 
Apr. 5. of the nobles. He lost not. a moment to lake possession of his new 
inheritance : visions of wealth and power and enjoyment floated 
before his imagination ; and bis expectations were confirmed during 
his progress by the cheers of the multitudes who assembled to greet 
their sovereign, and by the sumptuous entertainments which he 
received in the houses of the nobility and gentry. To his Scottish 
followers he remarked with exultation, that they had at last arrived 
in the Land of Promise. 

(i) It was probably to encourage this belief so. MiiiyersaUy r^d that it weat throagh ihrfte 
that his work entitled Bosilicon Doron, which he e<lilions in the coarse of the year ttfiZ- 
bad completed in 1599* was now printed. It was (2) Strype, iy. 370. Ryin. xri, 493> 4. 
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Bat, as he proceeded, the enthusiasm of the English began to 
cool. The gait of the new monarch was ifngraccful, his countenance 
repulsive. A tongue, apparently to9 bulky for the mouth which 
contained it, eyes that rolled their large and vacant orbs on the 
sqrrounding objects, and a scanty beard scarcely indicative of 
maoh6od, were^noi calculated (o inspire awe, nor to beget affection ; 
and the king's 'unwiilingness to be seen by tl»e cro^vds that came to ^pr 21. 
meH liim, the haste with which he ordered an offender to be exe- 
cuted without trial or defence, and.the partiality which he betrayed 
on all occasions* for lus* own countrymen, provoked from some 
expressions of- dislike, and awakened in others the fear of a despotic 
and unpopular reigo(l). 

Id many his marked antipathy (0 his predecessor ^cited (he most 
paioM emotions. So keenly did he feel the injuries which she had 
inflicted on his mother and himself, that he could not bear 4he 
me|il>k)n of her name without- showing signs of uneasiness and 
displeasure (2). Of her (dlen(s he affected to speak with disparage- 
ment, of her morals with reproach. It might have been expected 
that he should honour her funeral with his presence : but he was 
spaced this mortification by an order of the council, that the body 
of the late queen should be interred before the arrival of her suc- 
cessor. The absence of the king was, however, supplied by the 
voluntary atOBndance of fifteen hundred persons in deep mourning, Apr. ss. 
who. In testimony of (heir respect for the memory of Elizabeth, 
foHowed her remains to Westminster Abbey, where they were de- 
posited in (he chapel of Henry VII (3). 

Prom Edinburgh James had invited the earl of Southampton, still 
a prisoner in the Tower, to meet his friend and sovereign at York. 
This act of kindness to the associate of Essex alarmed all (hose who 
had been instrumental in the death of that nobleman. They were 
now divided into two factions, mortal enemies to each o(her ; the 
secretary, with his colleagues of the council, and the earl of Northum- 
berland with lord Grey, lord Gobham, and sir Walter Raleigh. 
All hastened to meet the new monarch, that they might remind him 
of their past, and tender to him their future services. But James had 
already made his election. If the secretary had more deeply of- 
fended, he was yet the more likdy to prove useful. Him he con- 
firmed in office ; a share of the royal favour was also promised to 
Northumberland ; but G(^ham and Grey were left to complain of 
ingratitude and neglect; and Raleigh lost not only the honourable 
post of captain of the guard, but the more valuable ofiiee of warden 
of the stanneries (4). 

(t) SecSomers, ii. 147. Stowe, 821. (3) Jades, however, Lad previously declared 

(2) "When the French ambassador ordered bis^ to thecouitcil that he would attend, if they deem- 

suite to dress in mourning for Elizabeth, it wus ed it proper for the honour of the queen. Ellii>, 

considered by James as an insult, and he was Original Letters, etc. iii. 65- 
compelled to'revoke the order. Sully's Memoirs, (4) He still retained the government uf Jersey, 

I. xiv. XV. ' ana, as some compensation, obtained a remission 
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James bad accepted the invitation of Cecil lo spend a few days at 
May 1. his bouse ofTheobalds, where be was entertained with extraordinary 
magnificence. Of late years, , under Elizabeth, the secretary bad 
guided without control tbe councils of the nation : but to retain the 
same pre-eminence under the new monarch was a matter of doubt 
and dffflcnlty. He had to. study the tastes ofltvB severeign, and to 
win the friendship of Jiis foreign favourites. He sp^nlrbis time; as 
he informs us, ^^ in trouble, hurrying, feigning, suing, and such 
^< like matters, knowing not where the winds and waves of the court 
^' might bear him.'' A new council was formed, into which, by bis 
advice, or at least with his approbation, six Scotsmen were admitted, 
the duke of Lenox, the earl of Marr, the lord Hume, sir i&eorge 
Hume, Bruce of Rinloss, and secretary Elpbinstone : but, at the 
same time, to balance the account between the nations, six English 
noblemen, the earls of Northumberland and Cumberland, the lords 
Henry and Thomas Howard, and the barons Zouch and Burrough, 
received the same honour (1). 
May?. As the king entered London, proclamalion was made to suspend 
all grants of licenses and monopolies, till they had bean examined 
by the council^ to revoke all royal protections for > the purpose of 
delay in the courts of law ] and to prohibit the abuses of purveyors, 
of the makers of saltpetre, and of the ofB^ers of the household. 
May 13. Honours were afterwards bestowed with a most lavish hand. The 
earl of Southampton and the young earl of Essex recovered their 
titles and estates ; Mountjoy and three of the Howards were raised 
lo the rank of earl *, nine new barons were created, among whom was 
Cecil the' secretary ; and in the course of three months the honour 
of knighthood was conferred on seven hundred individuals. This 
profusion provoked murmurs ^ and a pasquinade was seen fixed oh 
tbe door of St. PauFs, offering to ^teach weak memories the art of 
recollecting the titles of the new nobility (2). 

The accession of the ScoUish prince was calculated to produce an 
important change in the political relations of England. He felt 
nothing of that animosity against the king of Spain which had so 
Jong festered in the breast of his predecessor -, nor did he know how 
to reconcile with his high notions of the royal authority the wisdom 
of lending aid to men in arms against their legitimate sovereign. 
Aware of his disposition, the slates of Holland sent to him a splendid 
and honourable embassy, at the head of which was Frederic prince 
of Nassau, aided by the sagacity and experience of three able 
statesmen, Yalck, Barnevelt, and Brederode. But James stood on 
his guard against their ^treaties and fiattery; he invented pretexts 
to elude every demand of an audience ; and over his cups he hesitated 

of the rent of 300/. per ananin, which he had progress from Edinburgh to Theobalds, 8l6 — 

contracted to pay out of the income. Ellis, Ori- 822. 

ginal Utters, iii. 82. (2) Slowe, 824—827. See a catalogue of the 

(1 j Nugx Ant. i. 345. See Stowc for the king's monopolies in Lodge, iii. 159 — 162. 
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not (o brand Ihe deputies and their masters with the ignomfnioas 
designation of traitors. On the otter hand, the conduct of the 
arehdulce gave him the highest pleasure. That prince, in cciifi- 
pliment to the king, discharged all his- English prisoners, as the 
subject of a friendly ;nonarch ; and then solicited and obtained 
permissibn to send dn ambassador U) the English court. For this 
office! he chose one of the first nobleit^en in his dominions, the count 
of Aremberg/ Aremberg, however, cafhe, not to negotiate, but to June 6. 
protract the time, till inst^uctioDs could be obtained from Spain ; he 
employed the interval in studying the temper of tlia court, atid in 
pirt-chasing by presents an interest«in.the couiiftul. 

Two days after Aremberg landed a rival statesman, the celebrated Jane s. 
Rhosny, better known as duke of Stilly (1). The king of France had 
hitherto aided the Hollanders in conjunction with the queen of 
England ; the succession of the new monarch taught him to fear that 
the whole bucthen must devolve upon himself, or the Spanish king 
would recover the dominion of the revolted provinces. Under this 
impression Rhosny was despatched to oppose the intrigues of 
Aremberg : by the distribution of presents to the amount of sixty 
thousand crowns, he secured the favour of the queen and of the 
courtiers ; and the elegance of his manners, the delicacy of his flat- 
tery, and his insinuating eloquence, soon gave him a temporary 
ascendency over the mind^of James. He taught the king to mistrust 
t^e fidelity of his own counsellors. Cecil was openly charged with 
duplicity ; and the royal signature was subscribed to a treaty drawn 
up by the Frenchman. It bound the kings of England and France Jane 25. 
to aid the states with men and money, but clandestinely, and without 
any manifest breach of amity with Spain ^ and, if Philip should 1 
resent such practices, then to join in open hostilities' against that 
monarch. The ambassador departed exulting in the success of his Juiy 1. 
mission ; it soon appeared that his influence depended on his pre- 
sence. The treaty was indeed ratified ^ but it bound the king to 
little which could divert him from the pursuit of his great object, 
peace with all the nations of Christendom (2). 

While the French court negotiated in England, the Spanish 
cabinet, with its characteristic slowness, consumed the time al 
home in endless consultations. To solicit a peace from the new 
king appeared to Philip equivalent to a confession of weakness ; to 
continue the, war was to remove every probability of reducing his 
revolted subjects. During this struggle between pride and interest, 
two Englishmen arrived at Madrid, the envoys of that expiring 

• 

(1) Rhosny embarked with his suite on board taken down at the instance of the ambassedon 

of two yesseb ofTered by the English vice-ad- The bearing of the flag was the cause of offence 

miral ; and on his passage he was met by the Sully's Memoirs, 1. xiv. 

French rice-admiral bearing his flag on his (2) Solly's Memoirs, 1. xiy. xt. xti. Some of 

main-top-gallantrmast. The English immediately the presents were continued annually as pensions, 

poured a broadside into the French ship, and Id. 1. xvi. Lodge, iii. 106. 
would have repeated it, had not the flag been 
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fiiclioD which has been called* the Spanish parly among the Eog* 
llsh catholics. In the precedjpg year Thomas Winter, as its ro* 
preaentatiye, had arranged with the ministers of Philip a plan 
for the invasion of England. The death of Eliz(d)eth disconcerfbd 
the project. The catholic^ almost unanimously supported the right 
of James; and Garnet had thought it prudent to bum th^ breTCS 
in favour of a catholic successor. Still a few discontented Indi* 
Yiduals remained; and Wright was despatched from England, 
Faukes from Flanders, (a discover the^real disposition of the Spanish 
eouneil. The duke of Lerma thanked them fbr their offers, and 
assured them of the gratitude of his sovereign ; but added that 
Philip had no cause of hostility -against James; he Hooked on the 
king as his friend and ally ; and had appointed the Gonde de 
Villa Mediana his ambassador to the English court (1). 

At this moment, when the enmity between. the two crowns 
seemed on the point of expiring, it was in some measure revived 
by the detection of a dark and unintelligible conspiracy in-£ng- 
land. The earl of Northumberland was sensible that he held the 
royal favour* by a very precarious tenure, as long as his adver- 
sary Cecil possessed the first place in the cabinet, and. his as- 
sociates Cc^ham and Raleigh, disgraced by the king, shunned 
by the courtiers, gradually abandoned themselves to the suggestions 
of revenge and despair. At first all three attempted to intrigue 
vrith the French council. They transmitted their offers through La 
Fontaine, and applied personally to Beaumont, the resident, and 
Rhosny, the extraordinary ambassador. But no countenance was 
given to the overture : Henry wisely preferred the docility with 
which James listened to his envoys, before the wiki and imprac- 
ticable schemes of three discontented courtiers. Here Northumber- 
land had the prudence to desist. The other two persevered in 
their dangerous course, and Cobham personally, Raleigh through 
Gobham, made proposals to Aremberg, the ambassador of the 
archduke, who, ignorant of the sentiments of the king of Spain, 
consulted the court of Brussels, and was ordered to encourage 
the correspondence. That they asked for money in return for 
their future services, can hardly be doubted : but what those ser- 
vices were to be, is uncertain, perhaps was never determined. 
The character of Raleigh* forbids us to attribute to him any other 
object than the overthrow of his political enemies by the sup- 
port of the Spanish interest against that of France : but Aremberg 
may have had other more important results in view, the establteh- 
ment of a party in favour of the claim of the Infanta, or, as 
was pretended, of Arabella Stuart under the protection of Spain (2). 

(1) See statQte 3 James I. c. 2. Gunpowder Gunpowder treason. 186* 187- Eudasmou Joan* 

Treason, 92—94. 162. The substance of this nes, 295. 306— 310. 

charge is acknowledged by Garnet and bis ad- (2) Raleigh's trial furnishes suiTicient proof of 

vocates, though they object to many particulars . thd secret dealing with Aremberg. There is, ac- 
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Tbis, ID (he laoguage of the ioitiAted^ was termed ^^ the maiD : '' 
^' the bye/' or " the surprisiDg treason/' a subordinate and equally 
mirslerious plot, was under the .direction ot sir Griffin M arkham 
and of George Brooke, who, being the brother of lord Gobham, 
wa^ the copnectipg link between the two> Discontent made them 
conspirators, and the successful attempt of the Scottish lords on 
a foriper occaaion suggested to them the forcible seizure of the 
royal pe^on.* With the khig in Ibeir possession, they would be 
able to remodel ^e goveniment^ to wreak their vengeance on 
their ^i\emies Cecil and sir George Home, and to secure to them- 
sdvea and their friends the principal, offices in the state. It was 
not, lioweyer, pretended, that ^ith the conduct of this plot Gobham 
and Raleigh had any concern^ They were satisfied to know of 
its eicistence, and to cherish a hope that, ^' if one sped not^ the 
" other might (IV 

But how were, Markham and Brooke, men without money or 
influence, to accomplish iheit purpose ? They sought for co-ope- 
rators among the puritans and the catholics ; who, though enemies 
to each othel*, were equally dissatisfied with the penal code which 
oppressed them, and might easily- be led to approve of an en- 
terprise, which had for its object religious toleration. 

Among the catholics they connected themselves with the mis* 
sionary Watson, who, ddring the late reign, had been dislin- 
guished by his opposition to the Spanish party. To James he 
had rendered the most important .services, but in return had 
been treated by the monarch with, neglect and ingratitude (2). 
Wliether be really sought to farther the object of the conspirators, 
or to make their efforts subservient to his own plans, may perhaps 
be doubted : but he called together his confidential friends, and 
began with administering an oath which bound them to watch 
over ttie safety of the king, to procure the advancement of their 
religion, and to keep their association a secret both from the 
knowledge of tkite government, and of their adversaries of the 

V 

cofdiDg to Carte, still stronger proof in the de- (3) Watson had written in favour of Jaines 
spatches of Beaumont, who, on October 20lh and against the pretensions of the Infanta ; and be- 
DecembA* 6th, informed the King of France that fore the death of Elizabeth be repaired to Scot- 
he was fully convinced of the guilt of Gobham land, where he received tlie most cheering wel- 
and Raleigh, both of his own knowledge, and come from the king. On his return he laboured 
from the two iatercqpted letters of. the ambas- among his catholic brethren to support the sae- 
sador, which he had perused ; and that fhe ob- cession of the Scottish monarch : but finding 
jeet of the conspiracy was to support &e cllrim afterwards that James granted no toleration, and 
of the Spanish Infanta. Carte, iii. 718. 721. even exacted the fine of 20/. per lunar month 
(l) Cecil's letter to Parry apud Cidey, life of from recusants, he waited on Uie king, and re- 
Ealeif^, ii. 8. Tn it be expressly attributes the minded him in vain of his former promises. On 
conspiracy to Markham and Brooke : and adds, bis leaving the royal presence, James observed 
as was afterwards inserted in the indictment to one of his attendants, " that since protestants 
from the confession of Watson, that it was in- " had so generally received and proclaimed him 
tended to make Watson lord chancellor, Brooke *< king, he had now no need of papists." This 
lord treasurer, Blarkham secretary, and Grey earl was the origin of Watson's discontent. See Cop- 
marshal. But is it possible to believe thait such a ley's voluntary declaration of the 14th of July, 
distribution of ofBces could be seriously con- in the state paper office, 
tcmplated? The absurdity of the \h\t\^ is it£ own 
refutation. 
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Spanish faction. He next proposed a resolalion that they should 
assemble io a numerous body, should throw themselfes on their 
knees before the king, as he went out to tant^ and reprei^ni- 
ing the soryicies which they had donQ*at his accession, should 
beg in return the toleration of their religion. ^More than tliis 
was not diYulged openly : ta a few he dis^lo^M his mind with- 
out reserfe. The puritans, he told them^ had formed a plao to 
obtain possession of the royal person. *lt was therefore liis plan, 
that they should meet in the neighboorhood' upder the pretence 
of presenting a petition ; should improire the opportunity to qberate 
the sovereign from his captors, should conduct him to a place 
of security, and there solicit frofn . him liberty * of conscience. 
James could never refhse so small a boon to the fibemtors of 
his person (1). 

Among the puritans they applied to lord Grey, -a young* noble- 
man of enthusiastic zeal and determined courage. He thought 
his merit overlooked by the king : his enemy, Southampton, was 
established in the royal favour ; and his brethren in religion loudly 
complained of penalties and disabilities. On these accounts he 
entered with cheerfulness into the plot, and promised to bring 
to the ^^ surprise " one hundred men on horseback. 

The conspirators had originaUy intended to effect their pur- 
pose at Greenwich during the darkness of the night : but when 
it was considered that three hundred armed gentlemen lay within 
ttie palace, they preferred to make the attempt at Hanworth, where 
James, in his hunting parties, was accustomed to call for refresh- 
ment at the house of a private gentleman. Rut when the ap- 
pointed day, the 24th of Jnne, approached, the lord Grey, to the 
surprise of his associates, proposed to defer the enterprise for 
some months. He was in reality jealous of the reported number 
June 34. Qf {f^^ cathollcs, dud hopcd to strengthen his own party in the 
interval, under the pretext of collecting forces for the service 
of the states. Within a day or two Watson and his friends arrived. 
They were, however, few and without followers : the leaders saw 
that their force was unequal* to their object^ much altercation 
ensued ; and the design was at last abandoned as ihipracticable (2). 

A few days before this meeting, Watson had communicated a 
general outline of the conspiracy to a Jesuit of the name of Gerard. 
His object was to obtain the co-operation of the society : but they 
refused their aid, and the archpriest, by their advice, revealed 
the secret to Cecil (3). That minister had resolved to pretend 
ignorance, and to allow the conspirators to proceed without mo- 

(1) See the same, and sir Edward Pailiam's but too much credit oaght not to be given to the 

examination of September 1, and tbat of Bar- man wbo accuses another that he may be spared 

tfaolomewr Brookesliy, of September 1 4th, in ihe himself. I shall add the extract from his confess 

same ofBce. Also their speeches at their trials, sion in Appendix, note (A). 

Cof.l<7- pretends that to his con^dants Watson (2) Copley's confession, ibid, 

occasionally betrayed more criminal designs : (3) See Dr. Abbot, Antilogia, 130- 136* 
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leslatton, till the day fixed for the attempt : bat the abandon- 
meot of the desifn, the result of the last meeting, compelled him 
to adopt a new plan. By his order, Copley and his associates J»»y '• 
were successively arrested : and fr6m that mement their chief 
effort seems to have beeh to furnish by their confessions^evidence 
against each other. 

It may be that Cecil had ot)ier secret information : hQ asserts 
that the mere feet of Brooke being among the conspirators, led 
him to suspect Cobham, and Cobham's fdends Northumberland 
and Raleigh. The earl was already in custody on another account ; 
but nothing appearing to criminate him, he was shortly set at 
liberty « Raleigh also by his answers satisfied the* council, and 
was accof(irngly dismissed. But his dismissal did not lull his 
misgivings •, and to esqhew the danger which he foresaw, he wrote 
to Cecil that he had reason to suspect Cobham of secret dealings 
with Aremberg, and therefore advised the apprehension and exa- 
mination, of la Rensie the agent of Aremberg (1). A few days 
later both Cobham and La Rensie were committed to the Tower. 
Raleigh's apprehensions revived : as he had betrayed Cobham, it 
was also possible that Cobham might betray him. Under this im- 
pression he sent to the latter a hypocritical letter in praise of his 
own fidelity. Many questions, he slated, had been put to him 
respecting Cobham; but to all he had returned answers which 
exculpated his friend. Let Cobham pursue the same conduct with 
respect to him. Then there could be no danger; for the testi- 
mony of one witness— La Rensie was probably meant— could not 
legally procure a conviction. The whole statement was false. At 
bis examination no mention had been made of Cobham : his de- 
nunciation of that nobleman was subsequent and voluntary (2): 

Cobham underwent two examinations, and persisted in the de- i^^' 
Dial of the offence imputed to himi He was then called before com- 
missibners to answer interrogatories administered in writing. On 
the repetition of his denial Raleigh's letter to Cecil was put into his 
hands. His eyes were now opened to his danger. '^ That wretch,'^ 
he exclaimed, '^ that traitor, Raleigh! hath he used me thus? Nay, 
'^ then, I will tell you all.'' He then confessed that at the instigation 
of Raleigh, and under the persuasion that the existing tranquillity 
could not long continue, he had made application to Aremberg, with 
whom it was arranged that he should proceed to Spain to receive a 

(1) Jardioe, 4ft2. 416. Raleigb says that Cecil second fo Cobham betrayed a consciousness of 
willed him not to speak of this, because the king, Ipult. Cecil declared, both at the trial, and in 
at the first coming of Count Aremberg, would his letter to VTinwood ^Jardine, 4l6> 459), that, 
not give him occasion of suspicion. Werefore, he when Raleigh wrote it, he had not been asked a 
adds, I wrote to the lord Cecil that, if La Rensie single ouestion respecting Cobham ; whence it 
were not secured the matter would not be dis- was inferred by indifferent persons, that ** it 
covered, for he would fly : yet, if he were tVen ** was written raUaer to arm Cobham for that 
apprehended, it would give matter of suspicion *< which might be to come, than to instruct him 
to the lord Cobham. Ibid. '* for that which was passed." Letter in Jardine, 

(2) Jardine,'432. If Raleigh's iirst letter to Ce- 463. 
cil seemed to proceed from an innocent man, his 
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la 
hMlml(l). 

Itv iif Eagbad, 

■jrt i—nrmi to 
lordi iif ite eowKil woe eaplof ed in Ibt Tower, 
altflflHiL DTolMfiiT a frttafit fldamil. lo ccmhuI Mi i ci i ir bv stibiHMc 

hAf ff« kiflielf flMkr fee riglit kreart. £f kis opponeols flilft ii c *|iCM l e 
act w Jt allrilNtfcd lo c o « riouMW» of goiU : by biwdC, lo Ibe 
pmwaikMi Ibal be wet doooMd lo bil a TictiiB lo ■» aiti and 
anlice of fee seerelarj. Cedl is said lo hafe gif ea loo amdi coaa- 
iwiacf to the charge bj bis iodeeenl trioBph of cr an uttfoftoBaie 
-aad prostrate eaenj (2). 

Hie eppielieiiiioii of Hie eonqwalon was IdUoved by the tangos 
eorooatioo* He had loog ago appoiDled for this purpose his saial^s 

*^ 9' day, the lestif at of St. James ; aod though a daogeroos mortalUy 
raged io Uie eity, he vooM not allow of any postponefnenL This 
iMSte was inpoled lo the atarm exetled in his mind by ihe doctrine 
of Watson, tliat, since Ihe soccession had nolbeen settled by act of 
parliament, James conld not, till his coronation, be considered as 
tlie actoal possessor, but only as claimant of Ihe regal dignity. 
Hie ceremony was hastily performed by the archbishop of Canter- 
bory, wittMMit tlie nsoal parade, ^nd in the presence of Ihose only 
who bad been summoned to attend (3). 

From Westminster Ibe king fled into the country ; but the infec- 
tion pufsoed him whererer he went^ and for sevend months the 
Judges with tlidr suitors followed the sodden aod uncerlain migra- 
tions of Ihe court. To Ihis was attributed the long delay in bringing 
the conspirators to trials but there was another and more secret 
cause^the presence of Aremberg, who was deeply implicaled in 
that part of the ptot deoofflinated '' the main." Soon after bis 

nof, %%' departure^ the commoners accused of participating in ^^ the bye '' 
were arraigned in the castle of Wiochester. Their confessions, in 
which they had been careful to accuse not only themselves, but 
also each other, furnished the proofs of their guilt ; and one only, 
sir Edward Parham, was acquitted-, who pleaded that a design to 
rescue the king from the hands of those whe might detain him in 
captiyily, could not in Justice be considered treason (4). 

(l)iiinliii«i, 411 4 If. " g«»**y ^^"^ which he gave himseif in the 

/«^/T.«u«'i2 J r^\ I. L r . " Tower." Letter in Jardine, 464. 

*l£ .X2S; In A?r :i. Tt^r/*??^r C») seethe proclamations to prevent attendance. 

?^i ^e t. I ^\ .5^. ""^ ^" *'u u^J" ^ in Rymer, xvi. 521. 527. Accorfing lo Camden, 

fwSf ^S J' "?:^' "^ ) wa. probably by ^ ^^^^^ „f deaths in lx»ndon from the plague 

k^ nM twT:«i. f ^u ^ amounted to 30.578. 

*T! • ' A '^^ "i H"'. '["i/ "^*** "? *?* (4) Howell's Stole Trials, ii. 61 • Aod a letter 

least word ngamst Raleigh by reason of the ^^J^ j^^^^^^ a„„ ;„ 4„ the Losely MSS., 374. 
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The convicUon of Ralelgte offered a mcMre serious dilBcuUy. He 
had made nov^oiifessioD ^ and the real etidence of his guilt, eertain 
ioleroepted letters "between Aremberg and the mioisters of the 
Archduke, could not with decency be made public (1). There 
remained only one mean of connecting him with the conspiracy, 
the declaration of Cobham. But if Gobham had at first in his 
passion accused bim, he afterwards retracted the chief points io 
his accusation*: and his subsequent depositions were so wavering 
and contradictory) th^t they appeared to be suggested by hope or 
terror, without any attention to troth. Aware of the weakness of 
his. case, the attorney-general, sir Edward €k>lce, had recourse to 
lovective apd abuse (2) : but Raleigh controlled his feelings, and 
replicid with a moderation which (riaced in a stronger light the not. it. 
indecorous and violent conduct of his adversary. He demanded 
that Clobbam should be confronted with him ; he appealed to the 
statute law, and to the law of God, which required two witnesses , 
he even offered to abandon his defence, if his accuser would dare 
to assert in his presence that he had ever advised any dealing what- 
ever with the Spanish monarch. But he was told that the statutes 
whioh he ci|ed were not m force ; that the law would not allow an 
accusing accomphce.to be brought into court, lest he might take 
the opportunity to give false evidence for his friend ; and that (he 
trial of treason was as satisfactory by jury and written depositions, 
as by jury and witnesses. He replied that his, however, was a 
singular case : for the charges against him had been retracted by 
the man who originally made them : let then his accuser stand 
forth ^ and if Gobham dared to reaflGvm a single charge before his 
face, ho would submit to his doom, he would not add a word in his 
own defence. It.was a bold challenge, but made with perfect con- 
fidence;, for he had brought with him a letter written to him by 
that nobleman about a fortnight before, in which was the following 
passage : ^Mo free myself fr«m the cry of blood, I protest upon 
^' my soul, and before God and his angels, I never had conference 
** with you in any treason; nor was ever moved by you to the things not. i. 
^^ I heretofore accused you of; and, for anything I know, you are 
'^ as innocent and as clear IVom any treasons against the king, as is' 
^^ subject living. And God so deal with me, and have mercy on my • 
^^ soul, as this is true." 

To meet this challenge, Coke produced what he deemed equiva- 

(I'/TbUwas aaserte<\ by B^autnoat iaki«d«ft> (^ He called Raieigb a daauiabl« atbeist, a 

patches (Carte, iii. 721.) aodU confirmed by the spider of hell, the most vile and execrable of 

remark of Cecil to Raleigh in p. 9. note; by traitors. ii«/ei^.'—Yoa apeak indiscreetly, bar* 

the apology which he compelled Coke to make to baroosly, and unclyiUy. Co/ttf.— I want words 

Aremberg for oppressions which had escaped him sofficieai to express thy Tiperous treasons. ita> 

at the trial ; and by his instructions to the am- /tf/^A. — Yon want words, indeed, for yon have 

bassadors at foreign courts, who were to Say, spoken tfaer one thing half a dozen tiuies. State 

that Aremberghad no notion that the money was Trials, ii. 36. 
wanted for anything but *' the advancement of 
"the peace." Nov. 30. Caley, ii.>64. 
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iQDt to the presence of the accuser, a letter written by him to the 
lords only the evening before. In it Gobham statet 4hat being^ 
coDTinced of the design of Raleigh to clear faionself by beMying 
^171^ he had resolved to set down the truth, and to retract what 
had cunningly been drawn from him. The truth was; ihatRal^gbr 
had been the cause of his discontent and of his dealings with Arem- 
berg ; had solicited through him a pension of 1 500 /. for intelligence, 
and had sent to Aremberg as a sample of his services, information 
of the secret agreement between the king and the States (1). 
During the reading of this letter the unfortunate prisoner could 
not didguise his astonishment and perturt>ation. When he had 
recovered himself, he admitted that there had indeed been some 
talk, but talk only, of such a pension : denied that he had employed 
any artifice to procure the retractation of Gobham, and, putting 
the letter to himself into the hands of Cecil, insisted that.it shoold 
be read, as an antidote to that which had been written to the lords. 
Of the two the foitner, from its solemn appeal to the knowledge 
and justice of God, deserved the greater credit, if credit could be 
due to anything coming from such a man. But it was now too 
late. Raleigh's inability to deny the charge of the pension 'had 
made a deep and unfavourable impression on the minds of the jury, 
who returned, though with visible reluctance, a verdict of guilty. 
By the great mass of the spectators it was received with disappro- 
bation. They had at first looked upon the prisoner with al)hor- 
rence, as a base and revengeful traitor ; but his defence had changed 
their sentiments *, many pronounced him innocent^ mostacknow* 
ledged that he had been condemned without legal or sufficient 
proof (2). 

Not. 22. Clobham and Grey were arraigned before their peers. ' The shuf- 
fling and meanness of the one opposed a striking contrast to the 
spirit and eloquence of the other. Gobham appeared unworthy 
of the pardon which he claimed as the reward of his confession ^ 
Grey won the esteem of the very judges by whom he was con- 
demned. 

Not. 29. The two priests wcrc the first who suffered. For them no one 
ventured to solicit the royal mercy : it was even whispered that 
James had no objection to rid himself of Watson, as one of the indi- 

(i> See a copy of this letter in Jardine, 445. In was, in the opinion of James and of Beaumont*, 
this letter Cobham says nothing of his former the French ambassador, supplied by the intei^ 
charges, whether they were true or false ; he cepted letters of Aremberg ; but of the correct- 
merely recalls his protestation that Raleigh was, ness of that opinion we have no opportunity of 
as far as he knew, innocent of treason, and then judging. The letter or dissertation in Raleigh's 
assigns new instances never before mentioned. Works, viii. 756. (Oxford edit.) was certainly 

(2) Jardine, 445—9. State Trials, ii. 27'-30. written by lord Henry Howard, and probably to 

The proceedings on this trial will justify the pre- Cecil : but 1 cannot persuade myself that it be- 

sumption, that there was something Criminal in trays any design in those noblemen of getting 

the dealings of the two friaids with Aremberg, up a false charge of treason against Cobham and 

but do not supply sufficient evidence that Ra- Raleigh, 
lei gh had been guilty of treason. Such evidence 
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vidual^ wbom he had formely authorized to promise toleration to 
the catholics. The day before his execution, the earl of Northamp- 
ton visited* him in prison, and, as he afterwards asserted, obtained 
from him an avowal that no such promise had been made. At the 
gallows Watson abstained from isiny allusion to the subject ; but, 
in comqion with his fellow sufferer, hinted a suspicion that he owed 
his fate as much to his priesthood as to his offence. Both were 
embowelled alive (1). 

Of the lay conspirators Brooke alone was executed (2). With ^^- s. 
respect io the others, James resolved to surprise his subjects with 
a specimen of that kingcraft, in whipb he deemed himself so com* 
piece a master. At court several of the lords had interceded in their 
favour ^ their enemies called aloud for punishment *, and Galloway, 
the minister from Perth, *^ preached so hotly against remissness 
'' and moderation of justice, as if it were one of the seven deadly 
'^ sins." The king, if he rejected the prayer of (he one, equally 
checked the presun^tion of the other. — Confiding his secret within Dee. 7. 
his ow/i breast, he signed on Wednesday the warrants for the 
execution of Markham, Qrey, and Gobham ; and the next day dm. s. 
despatched a private letter to Tichbourne, the sheriff^ by Gibb, 
a messenger who had just arrived from ScoUand, aftd was con* 
sequently unknown. On the morning of Friday Markham was ledD«c.9. 
forth to suffer. He complained that he had been deluded with false 
promises of life : but though surprised he was not dismayed ^ and 
when a napkin was offered him. he refused it, saying that he was 
still able " to look death in the face without blushing.'' While 
he made himself ready for the block, the sheriff was withdrawn 
by Gibb, and, at his return addressing Markham, told him that, 
as he was not sufficiently prepared, he should have two hours more 
for private devotion. As soon as Markham was locked up, Grey 
made his appearance, preceded by a crowd of young gentlemen, 
and supported on each side by two of his dearest friends. The 
minister who attended him prayed aloud : Grey followed with a 
firm voice, affected language, and a delivery expressive of the most 
fervent piety. He then arose, confessed his guilt, and, falling again 
on his knees, prayed a full half hour for the king and the royal 
family. The moment he stopped, the sheriff informed him that 

' (1) See the speeches of Northampton at the ** triumph whioh their failore woold give the 

trials of the gonpowder conspirators, and of Gar- '* Jesuits, knowing how much they were their 

net. Watson at the gallows, alluding to the for- ** enemies." 

mer disputes between himself and the Jesuits, (3) He had written to Cecil, who had been 

said, '* he forgave and desired to be forgiven of married to the sister of Brooke, to inquire " what 

" all; namely,thatthejesuits would forgive him ** he might expect aAer so many promises re- 

'* if he had written over-eftgerly against them ; ** ceived, and so much conformity and accepted 

" saying also that it was occasioned by them, ** service performed by him to Cecil." In App. 

" whom be forgave if they had cunningly and to Mrs. Thompson's Life of Ralei|h. To what 

^ " covertly drawn him into the action for which he services or promises he alludes, is uncertain. 

" suifercd." Stowe, 831. Indeed so great was the They may have preceded, or have followed, his 

hostility between the parties, that Copley in his apprehension. 

' MS. confession chiefly laments <• the occasion of , 
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he 

ill QiA^ MMMBl MiMuM aad Gfry wpmMj 

ip«ne aim^ doi, tfarei on Ihe oAfr two wilk looks oT 
tilftkil artooMMMoL TIk cffO>vd pvooei fiMward n femMess 
^ oad Ike itwriir 10 a food TOieo cxptaiMd Ike mjiMtrj^ 
yg # *«livakMi OmI fhe kiof of hif ovb srariov dbpoiiliQB Ind 
(pMlftd life |0» ckIi <tf fho comndi. ^lo^ were eondocied to dtf- 
fentm poM«»f mid Raleiglir vhooe eieailioB hod bece feed fhr 
iMT IfMrfajr^ ilnfed Ike lof al Mcrry la t j om u ao a wilk kis fcHows. 
JooM» rniyed fke Ml Cnril nT Ons detice. Tke enslence oTlke plot 
mm frmtd hf tke cmdemom node ob Ike scaffold ; Ike fiiBl oT 
Kafci l g k mm m» looger doubled after die sdenn assefenlmi oT 
CMteMi ;.add Urn rofal logeiiaitj as weO.as demencj vb onfer- 
MBf appoaMeofi)' 

U is fdaiii OmiI Ikfs cooffikaey, so keterogeneoosiy composed 
Odd §0 eoiflf defeated, offered kat kllle groond oT alarm : yet !l 
kM^(kl Ike Uog lo dMrofl more deeply Ike proTcasions bolh of Ihe 
pudlaiis a«d Ike cattiolks. From Ihe moment when he crossed 
Ike Tweedy Oie Iwo parlies had ne? er ceased to harass him widi 
INrtWiMS for rekgioos loleratioo. To Ihe catholics he felt incIlDed 
kt IfnuA 9mae partial iodolgeoee. He owed it to their solTeriDgs 
k» Uie cause of bis ODfortonale roother; be had boood himself to 
il kjr promises lo their eofojs, and lo the princes of their comma- 
fikm. Bot his secret wishes were opposed by the wisdom or pre- 
JtMfiees of liis advisers : and, if he was ashamed to riolate bis word, 
he was laoght also to dread the offence of his proteslant subjects. 
At last lie compromised the matter in liis own mind, by drawing 
a distinction between the worship and the persons of the petitioners. 
To etery prayer for the exercise of thai worship, he nftomed a 
prompt and indignant refusal ; on more than one occasion he even 
committed to the Tower the individuals, who had presumed to 
offer such an insult to bis orthodoxy. But he invited the catholics 
lo frequent his court ^ he conferred on several the honour of knight- 

(i)Vtfr ihetM pfoeeedin^ see the Hardwicke tion. Markhem, Copley, and Biokesby were 

Paper*, i. 377'-'393. Lodge, iii. !2i5. Winwood, banished for life. Grey expired in the Tower, 

it, 11. HowcU'c Slate TrJab, ii. 65 — 70. Caley's after a captirity of eleven years ; and Cobham 

Ufa of Baleigh, ti, S'— 84. Stowe, 828''833. and being discharged from coniinement, died in ex- 

Urdint^* Criminal TriaU. Cecil tells ns that the Ireme poverty In 1^19. With Raleigh the reader 

king's objeet was to see how far the lord Cob* will meet again, 
ham at his death would make good his accosa- 
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hood ; and he promised to shield them from the penalties or recu- 
sancy, as long as by Iheir loyal and peaceable demeanour (hey 
should deserve the royal Tavour. This ben«fil, though it Tell short 
of their ^i^ectations, (hey accepted with gratitude* By most it was 
cherished as a pledge of subsequent ^nd ntore valuable concessions; 
ajQd the pontiff Clement YIII., now that Elizabeth was no mwe, 
determined to cuitiTate the friendship of the uew king. By two 
breves directed to Ihe archpriest and the provincial of the Jesuits, 
he strictly commjiaded the missionaries to confine themselves to 
(heir spiritual duties, and to discourage, by all ihe means in their 
power, every attempt to disturb the tranquillity of the realm. The 
intelligence that Watson and Clarke had been en^^ged in the iaie 
conspiracy, was received by him with regret. He ordered the 
duncio at P^ris to assure Jamos <^f the abhorrence with which be 
viewed all acts of disloyalty ; and he despatched a secret messenger 
to the English court with an offer to withdraw from the kingdom 
any missionary, who might be an object of saspiefon to the coun- 
cil (1). 

The. puritans relied with e^al confidence on the good-will of 
the new monarch. He had been educated from his infancy in the 
Genevan theology ^ he had repeatedly expressed his gratitude to 
God '^ that he belonged to the purest kfrk in the world;'' and he 
had publicly declared that, '^ as long as be should brook his life, 
'he ^' would maintain its principles." These may have been the 
sentiments of his more youthful years: but in propoHion as the 
declining age of £iizabelh brought the English sceptre nearer to 
his grasp, he learned to prefer the submissive discipline of a 
church, which owned the sovereign for its head, to the indepen- 
dent forms of a republican kirk ; and, as soon as he saw himself 
possessed of the English crown, he openly avowed bis belief 
that the hierarchy was the firmest support of the throne^ and that, 
where there was no bishop, there would shortly be no king (2). 

The first petitions iOf the puritans were couched in submissive 
language : gradually they assumed a bolder tone, and demanded a 
thorough reformation both of the clergy and liturgy. James was 
irritated, perhaps alarmed : but he preferred conciliation to severity, 
and invited four of the leading ministers 1o a conference at Hamp- 
ton court. On their first attendance they were not admitted. The 
king spent the day in private consultaUon with the bishops and jj^^\i 
his council. Before them he declared that he was a sincere con- 
vert to the church of England; and thanked God, who "had 
" brought him to the promised Idnd, to a country where religion 
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(O •' ParatisMuaum esse,.., ens oraneft e ream (2) Caldenrood, 256. In his pRemouitioa to 

evocare, quos sua luajestas rationabiliter jadicd- the apology for the oath of allegiance, he dates 

vent regno et statui suo noxios fore." From In- bis conversion six years before Ibis atccssion to 

rtnirtions given to Dr. Giffoixl, dean of Lisle, the English throne. P. 45. 
MS. penes me. 
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^^ was purely proTeiied, and where he sat among srava, reiferend, 
*^ and learned men; notasbefwe, elsewhere, a king wilhoat slate, 
^^ witboat hononr, aa^ withoat order, and braTed to his face by 
^^beaidlesB boys under the gaih. of minisleis." f el he ioiew thai 
ef erything on eairth was snbjeet to imperfeclion ^ and, as many 
complaints had been laid before the ttirone, he had called the^i 
together thai they might beforehand determine, how flu* it woald 
be prudent to concede to the demands of their adTeraaries. — It 
was not the interest of the bishops to alienate* the king by unrea- 
sonable <^ipositioo. They readily consented that in the book of 
common prayer, to preTenI misapprehension, explanatory words 
should be added to the general absolution, and the form of confir- 
firmation ; that the practice of the commissary courts should be 
reformed by the chanceUor and the chief justice ; that excoramuni* 
cation should no longer be inflicted for trifling offences; and that 
the bishops should neither confer ordinalton, nor pronounce cen- 
sures, without the assistance of some graye and teamed ecdesiastics. 
The only subject of debate was private baptism. The king argued 
against it during three hours ; but was at last satisfied with the 
concession, that it should be admioisti^^ only by clergymen, to 
the exclusion of laics and especially of females. 
iaa.i6. On the second day of the conference the puritan ministers were 
admitted. They reduced their demands to four heads, purity of 
doctrine, a learned ministry, the refbrmation of the ecde^astical 
courts, and the correction of the book of common prayer* The 
first three did not occasion much debate. But the lawfulness of 
the ceremonies, and the obUgation of subscribing to the articles, 
were, warmly contested. After the bishops of Loodon and Win- 
chester, and some of the deans, had spoken, James himself took 
up the argument, and displayed, even in the opinion of his adver- 
saries, considerable ability. If he taunted tbem with the weakness 
of their reasoning, he reprimanded the prelates for the asperity of 
their language. Sometimes be enlivened the discussion by the 
playfulness of his wit, sometimes he treated with ease the most 
abstruse questions in theology. He did not, however, dissemble 
that his determination was as much the result of political reason- 
ing as of religious conviction. ^' If,'' he said, ^^ you aim at a 
'' Scottish presbytery, it agreeth as well with monarchy as God 
<' with the devU. Then Jack, and Tom, and WiU, and Dick, shall 
^^ meet, and at their pleasure censure me and my council, and 
^^ all our proceedings. Tlien Will shall stand up and say. It must 
" be thus : then Dick shall reply, Nay, marry, ^)ul we will have 
" it thus : and therefore here I must once more reiterate my 
" former speech and say, '' Le roy s*avisera." In conclusion, 
all that the ministers could obtain was, that a national catechism 
should be framed, and a new (ranslalion of the scriptures be pub- 
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lished ; that the apocrypha, as read in the chorcb, should be dis- 
tinguished from the canonical scriptures ; and that some doubtful 
expressions in the articles should be more clearly explained. 
. The morning of the third day vas devoted to an inquiry into Jan. is. 
the abuses of the high conamission courl ; and a resolution was 
taken to limit the number of the judges, and to select Ihem exclu- 
sively from the higher classes in the state. The dissenting divines 
were then called in ; the decision of the king was announced ; and 
at their request a certain interval was granted, during which the 
obligation of conformity should pot be enforced (1). Thus ended 
the conference: but it produced few of the effects expected from 
it. The prelates were not in haste to execute those reforms to which 
they had consented. more from the fear of exciting displeasure, 
than from any persuasion of their necessity. The puritans were 
dissatisfied with their divines, who had been selected without their 
concurrence, add had not displayed in the presence of the sovereign 
that bold and independent spirit, which became ministers of the 
gospel. They also complained, and not without reason, that James 
had acted not as a judge, but as a party ; that he substituted autho- 
rity for argument \ and that he insisted on submission, when he 
should have produced conviction. But the king himself was gra- 
tified. Never before had the opportunity been given to him of 
displaying his theological knowledge on so noble a theatre. In the 
presence of several distinguished divines, of the first dignitaries of 
the church, and of the lords of the council, he had expounded the 
scriptures and the fathers, resolved the most knotty questions, and 
decided every doubt with infallible accuracy. His adversaries 
quailed before him : the prelates stood wrapt in transports of ad- 
miration; the primate exclaimed, that ''his majesty spoke by the 
'' special assistance of God's spirit*/' and the bishop of London 
protested that '' his heart melted within him to hear a king, the 
'' like of whom had not been since the time of Christ (2)/' 

Though the result of the conference disappointed the hopes of 
the non-conformists, they did not despair of bettering their condi- 
tion : but the king on the presentation of a petition in their favour, 
spoke of them in terms of bitterness which showed how little they 

(1) Compare Fuller, cenL xru I. ix. 7—34. '* seemed much pleased, and said, hit Majesty 
Howell's State Trials, ii. 70— 94> with Dr. Mon* ** spoke by the power of inspiration. I wist not 
tagoe's letter in Winwood, ii. IS— 16, and the "what ther mean; but 'the spirit was rather 
bishop of Darham'9 letter in Strjrpe's VVhitgift, " foul-moathed." Nugac Antiqntt> i. 181. Bat 
■App. 236. It is plain that Barlow has greatly James seems to have ihenght dilTerently. ** I 
uridged, and oftoi omitted ^he arguments of the ** peppered them," says he, " as soundlie as ya 
nou'Conformists. The alterations in the book of ** hare done the papists.. ..Ihey fled me from ar- 
oommon prayer were immediately made, and ** gnment to argument. I was foroed at last to 
published by authority. Rym. xri. 569. 574. '* say unto them, that if any of them had been in 

(2) Howell, ii. 86. 87. " The king talked much *< a college disputinc with their scholers, If any 
'* Latin, and disputed with Dr. Beynoids at *' of their disciples had answered them in that 
'* Hampton ; but -he rather used upbraidings " sort, they wovdd haye fetched him up in pbce 
«« tban arguments, and told the petitioners that " of a reply, and so should the rod have plied," 
'*tbey wanted to strip Christ again, and bid etc. Strype's Whitgift, App. 239- 

' ' them away with their snirelliii g. . . .The bishops 

VI. 2 
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bad to expect fjrom the good-wiU of the monarch* It was, he said, 
fo a similar petition that the rebeiiion in the Netherlands owed its 
origin : both his mother and he had been hannted by puritan de- 
tils from their cradles : but he woald hasard his Tery crown to sap> 
press such malicious spirits ; and not puritan only, but also papists, 
whom he hated so cordially that, if he Ihought it possible for his 
son and heir to grant them toleration in the time to come, he should 
fairly wish to see the young prince at that moment lying in his 
grave. Nor werd the dependents of the court stow to act in con- 
formity with the words of the sotereign. In the star-chamber it 
was decided that the gathering of hands to mote his mijesty in 
matters of religion was an act tending to sedition and rebellion ; and 
orders Were issued to the judges and magistrates to enforce with 
all their power the penal laws against non-conformists, whether 
protestants or catholics (1). 
Mu. 19. In a few days the king met his first parliament with the most 
flattering anticipations ; and opened the session with a gracious and 
eloquent Speech from the throne. But, instead of the return which 
he expected^ he found himself entangled in disputes, from which 
he could not extricate himself with satisfaction or credit. In the 
tower hou^e a formidable party was marshalled against him, com- 
posed of the men who, about the close of the last reign, had dared 
to advocate the rights of the subject against the abuse of the pre- 
rogatiTC. Their notions of civil liberty had Jbeen shocked by a re- 
recent proclamation (2), in which James by his own authority 
pretended to lay down rules to be oJbserved in the election of the 
members ^ and their religious feelings had been wounded by the 
unfavourable result of the conferehce at Hampton Court. Their 
numbers and talents gave them courage and importance : they had 
formerfy wrung Concessions from the despotism of Elizabeth; they 
doubted not to triumph over the pretensions and the Rhetoric of her 
Scottish successor. The speaker, in his first address to the kihg, 
was careful to inform him that ^' new taws could not be instituted, 
^^ nor imperfect laws reformed, nor inconvenient laws abrogated^ 
^^ by any other power than that of the high court of parliament, 
^* that is, by the agreement of the commons, the accord of the 
^' lords, and the assent of the sovereign : that to him belonged the 
^^ right either negatively to frustrate, or affirmatively to ratify : 
^^ but that he could not institute ; every bill must pass the two 
^^ houses before it could be submitted to his pleasure.'' Such doc- 
*' trines were not very palatable to the monarch : but to detail 
the rise, and progress, and issue of the altercations between 
him and the comn[ions, would weary and exhaust the patience of 
the reader. James complained of their presumption ; t/ury attri-^ 

(1) EllU, 9s«r. iii. 21ft. (2) See it in Rymer, xvi. Ml . 
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bated tbe complaint to ignorance or misinformalion : he con- 
tended thai the privileges of the house were matters of royal fa- • 
voiir; tbey, that they were the birthright of Englishmen ; he assign- 
ed the decision of contested elections to his court of chancery; 
they claimed it for themselyes, as essential to the government of 
their own estate (1) : he upbraided them with the invasion of his 
prerogative by making assarts, wardships, marriages, and pur- 
Yeyance the subjects of their debates ; they repelled the charge by 
declaring that their only object was to relieve the nation from an 
intolerable burthen, and to give to the crown more than an equi- 
valent in annual revenue. These bickerings continued during a From 
long and stormy session : and, if the king, by his interest in the ^'■^11'** 
opper house, succeeded in averting every blow aimed by the puri- ^^i i- 
tans at the discipline of the church, he was yet unable to carry in 
the lower any of the measures which he had contemplated, or to 
dl>tain a supply of money in addition to the accustomed vote of 
tonnage and poundage (2). On one question only were all parties 
s^eed. Fanaticism urged the puritans to persecute the catholics ; 
and the hope of conciliation induced the friends of the crown to add 
their support. Tbe oppressive and sanguinary code, framed in the 
reign of Elizabeth, was re-enacted to its full extent *, it was even 
improved with additional severities. Every individual who had 
studied or resided, or should afterwards study or reside, in any col- 
lege or seminary beyond the sea, was rendered incapable of inhe- 
riting, o# purchasing, or enjoying lands, annuities, chattels, debts, 
or sums of money within the realm ; and, as missionaries some- 
times eluded detection under the disguise of tutors, it was provided 
that no roan should teach even the rudiments of grammar, in public 
or in private, without the previous approbation of the diocesan (3). 
The convocation sat at the same time with the parliament ; and 
tbe result of its deliberations was a code of ecclesiastical canons 
amoanting to one hundred and forty-one. By them the sentence of 
excommunication ipso facto was pronounced, 1^. against all per- 
sons vrho should deny the supremacy of the king, or the orthodoxy 
of the English church ; S^". against aH who might affirm that the 

(1 j Sir Francis Goodwin had been chosen issued. The Tictory was in reality obtained by ' 

kiugmof the shire for the connty of Buckingham: the commons; for the speaker, by order of the 

but the clerk of the crof?n had refused to receive house, issued his warrant for the new writ. And 

the return on pretence that Goodwin had been they hav^ continued ever since to exercise the 

Aufiawed, and sir John Fortescue, a member of right which they then claimed, of deciding 

tbe council, was elected in virtue of a second on the merits of contested elections. Journals of 

writ. The commons voted that Goodwin was Commons, 149. 151- 156> 158. 161,162.171. 

duly elected ;a vote which displeased both James, Cecil's explanation of this matter, to be adopted 

who by proclamation had forbidden the choice^ by the ambassadors at foreign courts, is in Win- 

of outlaws, and tbe lords of the council, who' ^rood, ii. 10. 

maintained the election of Fortescue. But the (2) Seethe journals of the lords and commons 

comnoos were obstinate ; tbey refused to confer tdt the session, passim. 

on the subject with the lords, or to submit to the (3) Stat, of Realm, iv, 1020. Inthis parliament 
contrary decision of the judges. James at length an act was passed to disable bishops from aliena< 
o r de r ed them to debate the question with the ting the possessions of their sees to the crown, 
judges in his presence; they obeyed, and at his that they might more easily *< maintain true re- 
suggestion agreed to a compromise, that both *' ligiou, keep hospitality, and avoid dilapida- 
electioos should be declared void, and anew writ " lions." Ibid. 
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book of common prayer was superstilioos or uolawful, or that aoy 
one of the thirty-nine articles was in any part erroneous ; or that 
the ordinal was repugnant to the word of €^ ; and 3**. against all 
those who should separate from the church, or establish conten- 
ttcles, or assert that ecclesiastical regulations might be made or im-* 
posed without the royal consent. Then followed the laws for Uie 
celebration of the divine worship, the administration of lh» sacra- 
ments, the duties and residence of incumbents, and thepnelice of 
the ecclesiastical courts (1). This new code was afterwards con- 
firmed by letters patent under the great seal ; but its authority was 
fiercely disputed both by the dissenters and by the lay members of 
the establishment. It was contended that the clergy had no power 
to create offences which should subject the delinquent to the civil 
punishment consequent on the sentence of excommunication ; and 
In the next session of parliament a bill passed the commons, de- 
claring that no canon or constitulion ecclesiastical, made within the 
last ten years, or to be made thereafter, should be of force to im- 
peach or hurt any person in his life, liberty, lands, or goods, unless 
it were first confirmed by an act of the legislature. The bishops 
united in opposing this bill, as derogatory from the authority of 
the convocation, and of the.king, the head of the church. Several 
conferences took place between the two houses ; but the pariiament 
was dissolved before the third reading, and the decision of the 
question fell to the Judges in Westminster Hall, who have often 
declared that, though the canons of 1604 bind the clergy by whoai 
they were framed, they have no power to bind the people, as long 
as they want the approbation of the legislature (2). 

When the canons were published, Bancroft, who had lately suc- 
ceeded Whitgift in the see of Canterbury, called on the ofiBciating 
clergy to conform. The greater part submitted ; the dissidents were 
silenced or deprived. The puritans, however, did not tamely yield 
to the storm. They assembled and consulted ; they solicited the 
protection of the council, and of the favourites ; they poured in 
petitions and remonstrances from every quarter. But James proved 
inexorable ; and of the petitioners several were punished with the 
loss of office, or the erasure of their names from the commission 
of peace ; others were called before the council, and admonished 
that their obstinacy in opposing a measure which had been finally 
determined amounted to an offence little short of high treason. The 
distress of the ejected ministers and of their families, the imprison- 
ment of a few, and the voluntary exile of several, have been feel- 
ingly deplored by the puritan writers, who describe this as the most 
violent of persecutions. But while they make the deprived clergy 
amount to three hundred individuals, their adversaries reduce the 

(l) Wilkins, Con. iv. 380<-405. 489. 584.637. (2) Lords' Journab, ii. 42S ; DalrympU's lfc> 

inorul*. i. 32~3S ; Somen'Tntts, H. 14. 
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humher to fifty, exagg^erate the obslinacf and unreasonableness of 
the sufferers, and claim for the prelates the praise of moderation 
and forbearance. The representations of both are probably too 
highly coloured. It roust have been that on such an occasion many 
cases of individual hardship, perliaps some of unjustiflable rigour, 
would occur : yet it wiH remain a difficult task to show on what 
'just ground men could expect to retain their livings, while they 
refused to submit to the doctrine, or to conform to (he discipline, 
of that church by which they were employed (1). 

The puritans in their discontent had accused the king of papis- 
try. He persecuted, they said, the disciples, while he favoured the 
enemies of the gospel. James hastened to rescue himself from the 
charge^ Another proclamation was published, enjoining the banish- Feb.22. 
ment of all catholic missionaries ; regulations were adopted for the 
discovery and presentment of recusants ; and orders were sent to 
the magistrates to put the penal laws into immediate execution. He 
even deemed in expedient to deliver his sentiments in the star- 
chamber, to declare his detestation of popery, and to repeat his 
wish that none of his children might succeed him if they were ever 
(o depart from the established church. These proceedings afforded 
some consolation. If one opening were closed, another was offered 
to the exertions of the zealots. They were not indeed suffered to 
purge the church from the dregs of superstition, but they might 
still advance the glory of God by hunting down the idolatrous pa- 
pist (2). 
• The execution of the penal laws enabled the king, by an inge- 
nious comment, to derive considerable profit from his past for- 
bearance. It was pretended that he had never forgiven the penalties 
of recusancy : he had merely forbidden them to be exacted for a 
time, in the hope that this indulgence would lead to conformity ^ 
but his expectations had been deceived ; the obstinacy of the ca- 
tholics had grown with the lenity of the sovereign ; and, as they 
were unworthy of further favour, they should now be left to the 
severity of the law. To their dismay the legal fine of 20Z. per lunar 
month was again demanded ; and not only for the time to come, 
but for the whole period of the suspension *, a demand which, by 
crowding thirteen payments into one, reduced many families of 
moderate incomes to a state of absolute beggary. Nor was this all. 
James was surrounded by numbers of his indigent countryv^en. 
Their habits were expensive their wants many, and their importu- 

(];Neal, part ii. c. i.; Collier, ii. 687; Win* information, by father Oswald Greenway. Both 

woKod, ii. 49. were Jesuit missionaries, tlie familiar acquain* 

(2) Before I ))roceed to the history of the gun- tance of the conspirulors, and on that account 

powder plot I should inform the reader that I am suspected by the government of having been 

indebted for many of the following particulars privy to the plot. They evidently write with feel- ' 

to two mamucript narratives in the hand-writing ings of compassiui||for the fate of their former 

of their respective authors : the one in English, friends; but they disclose many important par- 

by father John Gerard ; the other an Italian ticulars which mu4 have been otherwise uii> 

Iranslatiofi, but enriched with much additional known. 
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nilm iocessaot. To satisfy ibe more clamoroiis, a mw expedient 
was devised. The king Iransferred to them his claims on some of 
the more opulent recusants, against whom they were at liberty U> 
proceed by law in his name, unless the sufferers should submit to 
compound by the grant of an annuity for life, or the immediate 
payment of a considerable sum. This was at a time when the Jos- 
lousies between the two nations bad reached a height, of whieh at 
the present day we have but little conception. Had the money been 
carried to the royal coffers, the recusants would have had sufficient 
reason to complain : but that Englishmen should be placed by their 
king at the mercy of foreigners, that they should be stripped of 
their property to support the extravagance of his Scottish minions, 
this added indignity to injustice, exacerbated their already wounded 
feelings, and goaded the most moderate almost to desperation (1). 

Among the sufferers was Robert Gatesby, descended from an an- 
cient and opulent family, which had been settled during seTeral 
generations at Ashby St. Legers, in Northamptonshire, and was 
also possessed of considerable property in the county*of Warwick. 
His father, sir William Gatesby, more than once had been impri- 
soned for recusancy : but the son, as soon as he became tus own 
master, abandoned the ancient worship, indulged in all the licen- 
tiousness of youth, and impaired his fortune by his follies and ex- 
travagance. In 1598 be returned to the religion of his more early 
years *, and from that moment it became the chief subject of his 
thoughts to liberate himself and 'his brethren from the iron yoke 
under which they groaned. With this view, having previously sti- 
pulated for liberty of conscience, he joined, together with several 
of his friends, the earl of Essex ; and in the ill-directed attempt of 
that nobleman was wounded, taken, and committed to prison. He 
had, indeed, the good fortune to escape the block ; but was compel- 
led to purchase his liberty with the sum of three thousand pounds. 
After his discharge he attached himself, through the same motive, 
to the Spanish party among the catholics, and bore a considerabie 
share in their intrigues to prevent the succession of the Scottish mo- 
narch. When these had proved fruitless, he acquiesced in the ge- 
neral opinion of his brethren, and cherished with them the pleasing 
hope of indulgence and toleration. But the delusion soon vanished : 



(l ) I have Mveral papers of ike time, in which Charies Chambers, 6000/. to the lord of Loreston^ 
the writers complain in the bitterest terms of this 2000/. to sir William Wade, 1000/. to sir Ralph 
usage'. Several carious papers on the same sub- Bowes, 1000/. to sir Richard Wigmore, 4000/. to 
ject, at a later period of this reigo, may be seen sir James Simple and Thomas Lee, and 3000/. to 
in Birch's Life of Prince Henry, p. 320, Append, sir Hugh Beeston. But the grantees of this year 
468 — 479. Raumer,ii.2t3. From die Book of Free resigned their grants, and receiyed one^quarter 
Gifts, I find that James gave out of the goods of re. of the original sums from the Exchequer. See 
cnsants, in his first year 150/. to sir Richard Per- Abstract of his Majestie's Revenue, London^ 
son; in his third, 3000/. to John Gibb; in his 1651, pp. 17 — 30. I suspect, however, that these 
fourth, 2000/. to John Murray, and 1500/. to sir gifts were of a different nature from those men- 
James Sandiiands; in his fifUl, 2000/. to John Auch. tioned in the text : they were determinate soibs 
moutie, 3000/. to Martin and Abraham Hardaret, out of fines already levied. 
200/. to John Potten ; in his eleventh, 3000/, to 
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in every quarter it was easy to discern the gathering of the storm, 
which afterwards burst upon their beads ; and Gatesby , reverting to 
bis original pursuit, revolved in his mind every possible means of 
relief. To su^oeed by insurrection he saw was hopeless ; tl^e catho>- 
lics were the weaker party, mi disunited arnopg themselves -, to look 
for sufficient aid from t|i^ princes abroad was equally visionary : the 
king of France, the king of Sp^io, and even the pantiff^ all professed 
thepaselves Ihe friends of Japaes. At Ippgth (here suggested itself to 
his mind a plan, which required, not the help of foreigners, nor the 
coHOperatipn of many associates, but a plan so atrocious in principle^ 
and so sanguinary in execution, that it is difficult tp conceive how it 
could be harboured in the mind of any human being — the plan of 
blowing up the parliament house with gunpowder, and involving in 
one common destruction the king, the lords, and the commons, all 
those who framed, with (be cbiefof thpse who e^cuted, the penal 
laws against the Englisb catholics H). 

Th^ person to wbopi Catesby first opened his mind was an inti- 
mate friend, Thomas, the younger brother of Robert Winter, of 
Huddinglon in Worcestershire. In his youth he had served as a »f«r. 
volunteer in ihe army of the slates *, afterwards he had been re- 
peatedly employed at the court of Madrid, as agent for the Spanish 
party in England. Winter was struck with horror at the communi- 
cation J be hesitated not to pronounce the project most wicked and 
inhuman. But Catesby fittempted its justification. He sought not, 
be observed, any private revenge or personal emolument. His sole 
object was to suppress a most unjust and barbarous persecution by 
Qie only expedient which offered the prospect of success. There 
could be no doubt that it was lawful, since God had given to 
ev^ry man the right of repelling force by force. If his friend thought 
it cruel^ let bim compare it with the cruelties exercised during so 
many years against the catholics ^ let him reckon the numbers that 
bad been butchered by th^ knifie of the executioner ; the hundreds 
who had perished in the solitude of th^r prisons \ and the thou- 
sands that had been reduced from affluence or ease to a state of 
want or beggary. He would then be able to judge where the charge 
of cruelty could with justice be applied (2). 

This was at the time when Yelasco, the constable of Castile, had 
arrived in Flanders, to conclude a peace between England and 
Spain. The two friends, after a long discussion, resolved to post- 
pone thdr direftil purpose tilt they had solicited the mediation of 
Ihe Spaniard with their sovereign. With this view Winter repaired 

(1) Penons, however, observe, that thu was " was to passe : and that of him in the Hague 

not the fint gui^towder plot. *<There be recounted " that would have blown np the whole cooocel of 

'* in histories many attempts of the same kynds, ** HoUande upon private rerenfe/' Letter touch- 

'* and some also by protestants in our dayes : as in^ the New Oath of Allegiance, sect. i. t. apod 

** that of than who at Antwerp placed a whole Butler, Historical Memoirs, i. 266> Snt edition. 

** barke of p<:>wder in the gnat street of that dtty, (3) Greenway's MS. p. 30. 
" whore the pi^nce of Parma with his nobility 
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to Bergen, near Dunkirk, where a priTaCe conference with the am^ 
hassador convinced hini, that though he might speak in favour of 
the English catholics, he would make no sacrifice to purcliase for 
them the benefit of toleration. From Bergen Winter hastened to 
Ostend, where he met with Guy Faukes, a native of Yorkshire, and 
a soldier of fortune. Faukes had long served in the Netherlands, 
had borne an important command under sir Thomas Stanley, and 
bad visited Madrid in the company of Winter, as agent for the exiles 
of the Spanish party. His courage, fidelity, and military experience 
pointed him out as a valuable auxiliary. He consented to return 

Apr. 23. with Winter to England, but was kept for some time in ignorance 
of the part which he was designed to act (1). 

Before their arrival, Gatesby had communicated the plan to two 
others, Percy and Wright. Thomas Percy was a distant relation 
and steward to the earl of Northumberland. He had embraced the 
catholic faith about the same time as Gatesby, and had shared with 
him in the disastrous enterprise of Essex. But afterwards he op- 
posed Gatesby's associates of the Spanish faction, visited James in 
Edinburgh, and, in consequence of his promises, laboured with 
success to attach the leading catholics to the cause of the Scottish 
monarch (2). Subsequent events induced Percy to look on himself 
as the dupe of royal insincerity *, he presented a remonstrance to 
the king, but received no answer ; and, while his mind was agi- 
tated by resentment on the one hand, and by shame on the other, 
Gatesby seized the favourable moment to inveigle him into the con- 
spiracy. At first he demanded time to deliberate : but the desire of 
revenge, and the hope of averting the evils which he had uninten- 
tionally contributed to bring on his brethren, won his consent ; and 
he ofl*ered as a useful associate his brother-in-law, John Wright, 
formerly a follower of Essex, and noted as the best swordsman 
of his time, who had lately become a catholic, and on that ac- 
ycount had been harassed with prosecutions and imprisonmeot. 

May. 1. The conspirators were now four : after a short trial Faukes was 
added to the number ; and all five having previously sworn each 
other to secrecy, received, in confirmation of their oath, the 

(0 See Winter's confeMion in the " The Gun- " eome to die crown,) then relaniing from the 

" powder Treason, with a Discourse of the ** king, he sayed, that the king's pleasure was, 

** Manner of iu Discovery. 16T9," pp. 48—50 1 *' that his lordship should give the catholiqa«s 

Uref nwa/s Mi>. 36. 1 observe that Faukes always ** hopes that t&ey shoold be well dealt withal, or 

writes his name with n. ** to that effect : and it may be he hath told as 

(3) There can he no doobt that Percy thus ** mnch as the king said." Interrogatories of Ui« 
represented the answer of James, though Uie king 23rd of NoTember, in the State Paper Office.— 
afterwards denied that h« had any authoiity for The letter to'which the earl alludes has been pub- 
it. When the earl of Northumberland was exa- lished fay Miss Aikiu, in her Court of James I. 
mined whether he had ever affirmed that he p. 253 ; and in it occurs the following passinge t 
could dispose of the catholics of England, he an- ** I will dare to say no more, but it were pity to 
swered thus : ** He denielh that he ever affirmed *< lose so good a kingdom for not tolerating mass 
** any such matter, but sayeth, that when Percy " in a corner, If upon that it resteth." As for the 
'« came out of Scotland from the king, (his lo. denial of James, it is undeserving of credit. 
*« having written to the king, where his advice There are too many instances on record, in which 
*• was to give good hopes to die catholiques, that he haft denied his own words. 
" he might the more easilie, without impediment, 
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sacrament from the hand of the jesait missionary, father Ge- 
rard (1). 

Bot, though they had thus pledged themselves to adopt the san- 
goinary project suggested by Catesby, its execution was still consi- 
dered as distant and uncertain. They cherished a hope that James Joir- 
might listen to the prayers of Yelasco, that his eagerness to con- 
clude a peace with the catholic king might induce him to grant at 
least the liberty of private worship to his catholic subjects. The 
English and Spanish commissioners had already assembled ; and 
though both assumed a tone of indifference— ^though they brought 
forward the most irreconcilable pretensions, it was well known that 
their respective sovereigns had determined to put an end to the 
war, whatever sacrifices it might cost. Afler repealed conf(^rences Asg isl 
for the space <9f two months, the treaty was concluded. It restored 
the rdations of amity between the English and Spanish crowns *, 
reviyed the commercial intercourse which had formerly subsisted 
between the nations ^ and left to the equity of James the disposal of 
the cautionary towns in Holland, if the states did not redeem them 
within a reasonable time (2). The constable now interposed the 
solicitations of his sovereign in behalf of the English catholics ; 
and assured James that Philip would take every indulgence granted 
to them as a favour done to himself. At the same time to second 
his endeavours, the catholics made to the king the voluntary offer 
of a yearly sum in lieu of the penalties payable by law ; and at- 
tempted to move the pity of the archbishop and of the council, b) 
laying before them a faithdil representation of the distress to which 
numbers of respectable families had been reduced, by their con- 
scientious adherence to the faith of their fathers. But the king, under 
the advice of his ministers, was inexorable : he assured Yelasco, 
that . even if he were willing, he dared not make a concession so 
offensive to the religious feelings of his protestant subjects. The 
judges and magistrates received fresh orders to enforce the imme- Aag. u. 
diate execution of the penal laws ; measures were adopted for the 
more certain detection of recusants ; and a new commission was 
appointed for the banishment of all catholic missionaries (3). These 

(l) Thitftiet was broagfat to light by th« eon- ** saenment gf Gerard the Jesuit, to perform 

lessions of Winter and Faokes. who out of the ** their vow and oath of secrecy aforesaid. But 

(▼e were the ooIt two then liTing. But they ** that Gerard was not ac<[nainted with their 

both acquit Gerard of baling been priTy to their •* purpose." See Uie fifth examination of Faukes, 

secret. "Winter says, that they five administered taken November 9th, and subscribed by him 

" the oath to each other in a chamber, in which Noyember 10th, in the State Paper Office. It was 

** no other body was," and then went into ano- read at the trial, with the exception of the part 

ther room to reeeiTe the sacrament. Winter's exculpating Gerard. Before that in the original 

Confession, p. 50* Faukes, that <* the five did is drawn a line, with the words hue usque, in the 

** meet at a house in the fields beyond St. Oe- hand writing of sir Edward Coke, who was un« 

'* ment's Inn, where they did confer and agree willing to publish to the world a passage. whi<^ 

'* upon the plot, and there they took a solemn might serve for the justification of one whom ha 

** oath and vows'by all their force and power to meant to accuse. 

'* exftcute the same, and of secrecy not to reveal Oi) Rymer, xvi. 58S< 611. 

" any of their fellows, but to such as should be (3) Rymer, xvi. 597. More, 309. Gerard's MS, 

« thnnght fit persons to enter into that action ; 30. Greenway's MS. 35. 
*' and in the same house they did receive the 
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proceedings, CoUowlng In rapid succession, extinguished Uie last 
ray of hope in the breasts of the conspirators. They exhorted each 
other to hazard their lives, like the Maccabees, for (he Uberallon of 
their brethren ; they hastened to execuie that plan, which appeared 
lo be their only resource ; and they pronounced it a lawful retri- 
bution to bury the authors of their wrongs amidst the ruins of the 
edifice in which laws so oruel and oppressive had been devised 
and enacted (l). 

On imiuiry they found contiguous to the old palace of West- 
winster an empty kouse, with a garden attached to it, exactly 
adapted to Mieir purpose. It was hired by Percy, under pretence 
of convenience, because his office of gentleman pensioner occa* 
sionally compelled him to reside in the vicinity of the court. For 
Ihfaa months he was kept out of possession by the» commissioners 

*^* A A* for a projected unioa between England and Scotland ^ but at their 
deparUire he secretly introduced his associates, who again swore 
to be iUthful to each other at the risk of their own lives. On 
one side o( the garden stood an old building raised against the 
wall of the parliament house. Within this they began lo open tlie 
mine, allotting two thirds of the twenty-four hours to labour, and 
the remaining third to repose ^ and dividing the task among them- 
selves in such manner, that while one enjoyed his portion of rest, 
the other three were occupied in the work, which, during the day, 
consisted in excavating the mine — during the night in concealing 
the rubbidi under the soil of the garden. Faukes had a different 
Miployment : as his person was unknown, he assumed the name 
of lohnson, gave himself out as the servant of Percy, and kept 
a ooBSlamt watch round the house. When a fortnight had been 
thus devoted to uninterrupted labour, Faukes informed his asso- 
ciates thai the parliament was prorogued from the seventh of Feb- 

i>w* 34 niary to the ttiird of October. They immediately separated to spend 
the GhristmM holidays at their respective homes, v^th an under- 
standing that in ttie interval they should neither write nor send 
messages to each other (2). 
Before this, however, Catesby had discovered a disposition io 
. his fellow-labourers to question the lawfulness of the enterprise. 
That they had a right to destroy those who sought to destroy them 
was admitted ^ but what, it was asked, could be said in justifi- 
cation of the murder of those friends and catholics who must be 
enveloped in the same fate with their enemies ? The recurrence of 
the question produced in him alarm and irritation. If he was able 
by his vehemence to silence their inquiries, he did not convince 
their consciences : he saw that higher authority was required \ and 
this he sought with that secrecy and cunning which marked the 

(1) Greenway, 37. (3) Wioter't Coofesnoo, 9l-~S3. Gerald, 36. 

Greonway, 3t* 
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Whole of bis conduct. Tbe king had granted j^emimim lo sir 
Charles J^ercy to raise a regiment of horse for tbe service of the 
archduke ; and Catesby, through the earl of Salisbury, had obtained 
the royal license to accept a captain's commission. It served him 
as a pretence to provide arms and horses for bis own use ; and 
it also supplied him with the means of seeking a solution of the 
difficulty suggested by his friends, without tbe danger of betraying 
the secret. To Garnet, the provincial of the Jesuits, he cd)served 
in the presence of a large company that he was about to engage 
in the service of the archduke : of the Justice of tbe war he had 
no doubt ^ but he might be commanded to partake in actions in 
which the innocent would necess^nly perish with the guilty — 
unarmed women and cbildr^ with armed soldiers and rebels. Gould 
he in conscience obey ? Would not the fate of the innocent render 
his conduct unlawful in the sight of tbe Almighty ? Garnet replied 
that, according to divines of every communion, obedience in such 
cases was lawful ; otherwise it would at all times be in the power 
of an unjust aggressor to prevent the] party aggrieved from pur- 
suing his Just right. This was sufficient : tto new theologian ap> 
plied the answer to the intended ptot, and boasted to his associates 
that their objection was now proved to be a weak and unfounded 
scruple (1). 

During tbe recess be had imparted his secret to Christopher, the 
brother of John Wright, and to Robert, the brother of Thomas 
Winter. The first had lately become a convert to the catholic faith ; 
both had suffered imprisonment for their religion. With this acces- a. > 
sion to their number the conspirators r^umed their labour^ but ja^l;,. 
ttieir progress was retarded, and their hope checked by unexpected 
difficulties. The influx of water at a certain depth rendered it 
Impossible to carry the mine under the foundation^ andtopieree 
through a wall three yards thick, and composed of large stones, 
was no easy task to menimaccustomed to manual labour. Still they 
persevered; and the perforation daily proceeded, till they were 
alarmed one morning by a considerable noise, which appeared to 
come from a room almost over their heads. Faukes, on inquiry, 
learned that it was a vaulted ceUar, which lay under the house of 
lords, and would in a few days be unoccupied. This fortunate 
discovery ffiled them with Joy : the mine was abandoned ; Faukes 
hired the cellar in the name of his pretended master ; and into it m^ . '^s. 
were conveyed, under the cover of the night, several barrels of 
gunpowder, which had been collected in a house at Lambeth. To 
elude suspicion these were concealed under stones, billets of wood, 

(1) According to (ir Edward Coke, -whoM ** nocents also?^" GuapowdAr Traaaon, p. 16S. 

object it -wM to connect Garnet with the conspi- Bat of this aasection he nmrer attempted to adduce 

i«cy, the question was proposed in these tenas : any proof; and not <mi1t Garnet, Imt also Green- 

*' whether for the good and promotion of the way, w^ was present, declare ^t the case ptO' 

** catholic canae against heretics, it be Uwfol or posed was that whidi | luive mentioned above. 

** not among many^noeents to destroy some in- Qreenway, 40—42. 
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and different articles of household fornitore \ and the conspirators, 
having completed their preparations, separated to mee^ again in 
September, a few days before (he opening of parliament (1). 

In the mean time the persecution, which had commenced in the 
preceding year, daily increased in seTerily. Nocturnal searches for 
the discovery of priests were resumed with all that train of injuries, 
insults, and vexations, which characterized them in the reign of 
Elizabeth (2). The jails were crowded with prisoners \ and some 
missionaries and laymen suffered, more were condemned to suffer, 
death for religious offences (3). The officiating clergy were bound 
under ecclesiastical penalties to denounce all recusants living within 
their respective parishes (4) ; and courts were held every six weeks 
to receive informations, and to convictoffenders. The usual penalties 
were enforced with a rigour of which former persecutions furnished 
no precedent ; and the recusants, in the middle classes of life, were 
ground to the dust by (he repeated forfeiture of all their personal 
estate, with two-thirds of their lands and leases (5). To reduce the. 
higher ranks to an equality with their more indigent brethren, the 
bishops received orders, at the suggestion of the chancellor, to 
excommunicate the more opulent or more zealous catholics within 
their dioceses, to certify the names into the chancery, and to sue for 
writs de excommunicato capiendo, by which the delinquents would 



(1) Winter*! Confession. 55. Gerard, 42. " tence should be reroked, aod their lordships 
Greenway, 45. *< would otherwise determine according to reason. 

(2) *' For then, not only In the shires and ** In the mean time Pound lyeth a close prisoner 
** provinces abroad, but even in London itselfe, " in the Tower." Winwood, ii. p. S6. Tbe qneen 
** and in the eyes of the court-, the yiolence and interceded for Pound, but James forbad h«r 
** insolency of oontinnall searches grew to be evrnnore toopeohermouthinfavour ofa catiio- 
*' such as was intoUerable; no night passing lie. Some time afkerwards the French and Vett«>> 
*' commonly, but that soldiours and catch-poles tian ambassadors remoostrated on the severity of 
*• brake into quiet men's houses, when they were the sentence, and Pound, having stood a whole 
** asleepe ; and not only carried away their per- day in the pillory in l^ondon, was allowed to 
** sons unto prisons at their pleasure exc^t tbey depart to his own house at Belmont in Hamp- 
" would brybe excessively, but whatsoever liked shire. Bartoli, 64. Endasmon Joannes, 238- 

" them best besydes in the house. And tfiese ^4) Wilk. Con. iv. 400. can. cxiv. 411. 
" searches were made with such violence and (5) These penalties were exacted widi soda 
'* insolency, as divers gentlewomen were drawne rigour by the bishops of Hereford and Uandaff, 
*' or forced out of their beds, to see whether they that in the sole county of Hereford 409 families 
'* had any sacred thing or matter belonging to suddenly found themselves reduced to a state of 
" the use of catholic religion, either about them beggary. It required but litUe additional provo- 
*' or under their beJds." Persons' judgment of a cation to goad men in such extremity to acts of 
catholic Englishman. 8vo. 1608. violence. The curate of Altenmoor, near Hereford, 

(3) Sugar, a priest, Gristtold, Baily, Wil- had refused io allow the interment of Alice 
bourne, Fulthering, and Brown, laymen, were Wellington, a catholic woman, in the church- 
executed. Hill, Green, Tichbourne, Smith, and yard, under pretence that she was exoouununt- 
Briscow, priests, and Skitel, a layman, received cated. Her friends buried her by force : they 
sentence of death, but were reprieved at the soli- repelled the civil officers by help of other catho- 
citation of the French and Spanish ambassadors, lies : their numbers rapidly increased, and the 
and afterwards sent into banishment. Skitel had two persecuting prelates were compelled to flee 
been condemned by sergeant Philips for having for their lives : the earl of Worcester, a catholic, 
■only received a Jesuit into his house. The sen- hastened from court to appease the tumult ; nnd 
tence was thougnt illegal ; and Pound, a cathoKc his efforts were aided by messengers from the 
gentleman, complained to the council. Instead of missionaries, and other catholics in the neigh- 
redress he was called before the lords in the star- bouring counties. Lodge, iii. 293. Bartoli, 470'. 
chamber, who '* declared the condemnation to be See also Garnet's letter, Note (B). Eudofmim 
''lawful, condemned Pound to lose one of his Joannes, 135.— Dr. Abbot denies the provocation, 
*' ears here in London, and the other in the and gives a different colouring to the riot ( but 
'* eonntry where he dwelleth. to fine 1000/. and owns that Morgan, one of the leaders, who was. 

sent up a prisoner to Ijondon, was dii 
order of the coniicir Antiio^a, 1 31 . 
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*' to endure perpetual imprisonment, if he im- sent up a prisoner to Ijondon, was discharged f^ 
" peach not those that advised him to commence " ' -^ . - - 

" his suite ; tad if he would conflSss, this sen- 
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become liable to imprisoDment aod outiawry ; incapable of recoTer- 
iDg debts, or rents^ or damages for injuries ^ of making sales or 
purchases ^ or of conveying (heir estate^i by deed or will (1). To add 
to (heir terrors a report was spread that in the next parliament mea- 
sures would be adopted to ensure the total extirpatioa of the ancient 
faith ; and the report seemed to be confirmed by the injurious 
epithets which the king in his daily conversation bestowed on the 
catholics, ]>y the menacing directions of the chancellor in the star- Jane ao. 
chamber, and by the hostile language of the bishop of London in 
his sermon at St. Paul's cross. Aug. s. 

It was with secret satisfaction that Catesby viewed these pjoceed- 
ings. He considered his victims as running blindly to their own 
destruction, and argued that the more the catholics suffered, the 
more readily they would join his standard after the explosion. As 
the time approached, he judged it necessary to add four more to the 
number of his accomplices. These were Bates, his confidential 
servant, whom he employed to convey arms and ammunition into 
Warwickshire ^ Keyes, an intimate friend, irritated by the forfeiture 
of bis property, and distinguished by his boldness and resolution \ 
Grant, whose house at Norbrook, in Warwickshire, was conve- 
niently situated for the subsequent operations of the conspirators y 
and Ambrose Rookwood, of Goldham Hall, in Suffolk, who could 
furnish a stud of valuable horses. Faukes, as his services were not 
immediately wanted, repaired during the interval to Flanders. He 
was instructed to procure secretly a supply of military stores ; and 
(which was of still greater importance) to intrigue with the officers 
of the English regiment in the pay of the archduke. Several of 
these, bold and needy adventurers, owed their commissions to the 
influence of Catesby. To them he sent advice that the English ca- 
tholics, if they could not obtain redress by petition, would seek it 
by the sword; and he conjured them in that case to hasten to the 
aid of their brethren, with as many associates as they could procure. 
The proceedings of Faukes, though conducted with caution, did 
not entirely escape notice -, and Cecil was repeatedly warned flrom 
France and Flanders that the exiles had some clandestine enter^ 
prise in hand, though the object and names of the conspirators had 
not been discovered (2). 

At home Catesby had been indefatigable in the prosecution of his 



(1) Wilk.Con. IT. 411. «*0ar mcioasking •* before Hichslmaet and betides like to Ml 

*' hitherto forbears to draw blooa of the catho* ** into church censures of exconunouication, with 

*• liqnes (this was not exactly true), no ciyiU « the penalties thereunto belonging, which were 

" practise tending to conspiracy or treason haying ** not felt formerly." Northainpton's letter. July, 

'* yet appeared either by their doctrine or their 1605, in Winwood, ii. 95. llio lenpith of these 

" din>ensations } but whensoever they shall hault quotations must be excused, because «t has been 

" in dntie, the king means (as he hath cause) to pretended that at this period the catholics were 

'* proceed to justice. In the mean time they nay not persecuted but favoured. 

" their two parts more roundly than ever they (2) Winter's confession, 56. Greenway, SS— 

" did in the time of the lite queen, not any one 56. Winwood, ii. 179. Birch's Negotiations, 3SS. 

" as I think being left out, or tike to be left out 246. 251. S55. 
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iMfgn. Hot, fkoagli he might rely with confidence on the fldetity 
of his aecomplices, he knew not how to elade the scrutinizing eyes 
or his more iDlimate friends. They noticed the excited tone of his 
eon? efiatiOD, his frequent and mysferioas absence from home, and 
Ms nnaccooDtaMe delay to Join the army in Flanders. Suspicion 
was awakened, and Garnet, the proTinctal or superior of the Jesuits, 
hating receited some general hint of a conspiracy, seized an 
opportunity to inculcate at the table of Catesby the obligation of 
submitting to the pressure of persecution, and of leaving the redress 
of wrongs to the Justice of heaven. Catesby did not restrain his 
feelings. '^ It is to you, and such as you," he exclaimed, ^* that we 
** owe our present calamities. This doctrine of non-resistance makes 
*^ us slaves. No authority of priest or pontiff can deprive man of his 
*' right to repel injustice.'* This sally converted the suspicion of 

Mayt. Garnet into certainty. He resolved to inform his superiors In 
Rome (1) •, and received in return two letters of similar import, one 

June 24. writteu iu thc uauie of the pope, the other from the general of the 
order, commanding him to keep aloof from all political intrigue, 
and to discourage all attempts against the slate. 

Catesby, notwithstanding the bold tone which he assumed, could 
not silence the misgivings of his own conscience \ perhaps he feared 
also the impression, which the authority of the provincial might 
make on the minds of his associates. He repeatedly sought the com- 
pany of Garnet, maintained his opinion, that the wrongs of the 
catholics were such as to Justify recourse to open violence; and at 
last acknowledged that a plot was In agitation, the particulars of 
which he was ready to entrust to the fidelity of his friend . The Jesuit 
refused to hear a word on that head : and, in the long and earnest 
altercation which followed, the conspirator founded his yindication 
on the two breves of Clement YIII. for the exclusion of the Scottish 
king from the succession. ^^If," he argued, 'Mt were lawftil to 
^' prevent James from coming in after his promise of toleration, it 
^^ could not be wrong to drive him out, after his breach of that pro- 
*^ mise.'* To this reasoning Garnet opposed the two letters which 
he had lately received : but they had no influence on Catesby, who 
replied that they had been procured by misinformation. In conclu- 
sion a sort of compromise was accepted : that a special messenger 
should be despatched to Rome, with a correct account of the state 
of the English catholics, and that nothing should be done on the 
part of the conspirators tiU an answer had been received from the 
pontiff. The messenger was accordingly sent, with a request secretly 
added by Garnet, that the pope would prohibit under censure all 

(1) In fkfo lettar 1m says : ** AU are desperate i ** General} fOT meddling in such affairs." So far 

«' diTene catholics are omnded with Jesuits ; thev in cipher : he then proceeds in ordinary charac- 

** say that jesnits doe inpagne and hinder aU ters, ** and so I can no^ gire you exact accompt. 

** foteiMe enterprises. I daft dot inlbrme niys<^ '* This 1 hnowe hy meare chance." Gerard's MS. 

'• of their affaires becattse of prohibition of F. c. r. 
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recourse to arms. Thus each parly sought to oyerreach Qie other. 
€atesb|*s object was to silence Garnet, and iM ptotide an agent at 
Rome, whom he might employ as soon as the eiplosioii had taken 
place. Garnet persuaded himself that he had secured the publie 
tranquillity for a certain period, before the expiration of which he 
might receive the papal prohibition (1). 

Faukes, hating completed his arrangements in Ffanders, returned 
to England in September*, but immediately afterwards if was 
announced that the parliament would again be prorogued from 
Octd)er to the fiflh of November. This disappointment alatmed the 
conspirators : it was possible (hat their project had been discovered ; 
and, to ascertain the fact, Winter was emptoyed to attend in the 
parliament house, and to watch the countenances and actions (tf the 
commissioners during the ceremony of prorogation. He observed oct. s. 
that they betrayed no sign of suspicion or uneasiness ; that they 
Walked and conversed in apparent security on the very surface of 
the volcano prepared for their destruction. Hence It was inferred 
that they must be still ignorant of its existence (2). 

It is, however, to these successive postponements that the failure 
of the plot must be attributed. None of the conspirators, If we 
except Gatesby, were rich. Many of them, for the last twelve months, 
had depended On his bounty for the support of their fiimilies ^ the 
military stores had been purchased, and every preparation had been 
made at his expense. But his resources were now exhausted ; and 
the necessity of having a large sum of money at his disposal against 
the day of the explosion compelled him to trust his secret to two 
catholic gentlemen of considerable opulence. The first was a young 
man of five and twenty, sir Everard Bigby , of Gotehurst in Bucking- 
hamshire. At an eariy age he was left by the death of his father 
a ward of the crown, and had in consequence been educated in the 
protestant faith. From the university he repaired to the court, 
where he attracted the notice of Elizabeth; but the year before her 
death he turned his back to the bright prospect which opened before 
bim, and retiring to his estates in the country, embraced the religion 
of his fhthers. It was with difliculty that he could be induced to join in 
the conspiracy. Gatesby made use of his accustomed arguments, 
showed him a passage in a printed book, from which he inferred that 

(1) sit Edward Coke at tbe trial pi.re a dif> ad iUustristfimam nuntiam in Ihandriam direxi. 

fSsfrat aocoont of tHU trantoetion ; bat be made How tben are we to aocoant for bis saying thai 

no attempt to bring forward any proof of bis tbe messenger was sir Edmund Earnbam, wbo 

•tatement. 1 write from tbe manuscript relation did not leare England before tjlie latter part of 

of Greenway (p. 42) wbo was present. Eodxmon September? I suspect tbat, to conceal tbe real 

Joannes asserts tbe same from die moutbs of tbe messenger, be mentioned Baynbam, wbo was safe 

persons concerned. Apologia, 351. Garnet on on tbe continent. Garnet, afler bas arrest, nerer 

bis trial explained it in the same manner, and gave any name of person or place, which could 

bis explanation is foBy confirmed by tbe letter Bring others into trouble, but sought to dirait 

which iM wrote to bis superior in Some on July tbe attention of tbe commissioners by false or 

24> after his last conference with Catesby, .See fictitious names. 

App. note (B). That the meisenger was sent at (2) Greenway's MS. p. 60. 
that date, is plain. Quod et inctum est, illumquR 
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the attempt waslawful, and assured him that the flitbers of 'the society 
had approved of it iq general though they knew not the parti- 
culars (1). By degrees the doubts and misgivings of the unfortunate 
young man were silenced : he suffered himself to be persuaded, 
promised to contribute a sum of 1500/., and undertook to invite, 
about the time of the opening of parliament, most of his catholie 
friends to hunt with him on Dunmoor, in Warwickshire. 

The second was Francis Tresham, who, on the death of his father 
in September last, had succeeded to a large property at Rushton, 
in Northamptonshire. He had formerly been the associate of Gatesby 
and Percy in the attempt of the earl of Essex, had on its failure 
escaped trial and execution by the judicious distribution of two or 
three thousand pounds among the q[ueen's favourites ^ and had since 
that time borne his share of persecution on account of his religion. 
His character was fully known . He had nothing of that daring spirit, 
that invincible fidelity, which alone could have fitted him to be an 
accomplice in such an enterprise. He was by nature cold and 
Oct. 15. reserved — selfish and changeable. But his pecuniary resources 
offered a temptation not to be resisted; and the conspirators, haying 
administered the usual oath, confided to him their secret, and 
extorted from him a promise of aiding them with 20001. But from 
that moment Gatesby began to feel apprehensions, to which he had 
hitherto been a stranger. His mind was harassed with doubts of the 
fidelity of his new colleague ; and his rest was broken by dreams of 
the most fearful and ominous import (2). 

At this time their plan of operations was finally arranged. 1\ A 
list was made of all the peers and commoners whom it was ihought 
desirable to save on account of their religion, or of their previous 
opposition to the penal enactments, or of the favour which they had 
hitherto shown to the catholics. It was resolved that each of these, 
if he were in London^ should receive on the very morning a roosi 
urgent message, which might withdraw him to a distance from 
Westminster, and at so late an hour that the artifice should not be 
discovered till the blow had been struck (3). 

2''. To Guy Faukcs was allotted the desperate oifice of firing the 
mine. A ship in the river had been provided at the expense of 

(1) See Digby's letters at the end of the Gun- (2) Winter's Confession, S6. Greenway's MS. 

powderTreason, p. 249. 251. '< I saw/' he says, 57, 58. Besides the money promised hy these 

" the principal point of the case judged in a gentlemen, Percy engaged to advance the eail of 

•« tstin book of M. D. my brother's (Gerard's) Northumberland's rents, about 4000/. Winter's 

•' father-in-law." p. 249. (Perhaps it should be Confession, 56. 

N. D. the initials under which Persons, Gerard's (3) Greenway, 39. Winter's Coofession, 54. 

superior, had published several works.) Garnet ** Divers were to have been brought out of 

in an intercepted letter, furtively written to a " danger, which now would rather hurt thena 

friend from the Tower, says : <* Master Gatesby *' than otherwise. I do not think there wooM 

'* did me much wrong. He told them (his accom- '* have been three worth saving that should have 

" nlices) that he asked me a question m Q. Eliza- ** been lost. You may guess that I had some 

" beth's time of the powder action, and that I ** friends that were in danger which I prevented ; 

" said it was bwful : all which is most imtrue. ** but they shall never know it." Digby's letter 

« He did it to draw in others." Original in the to his wife, at the end of the Gunpowder Treasoix, 

slate paper office. p. 251. 
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Tresham, to convey him immediately to Flanders, where he was 
instracled to publish a manifesto in defence of the act, and to despatch 
letters invoking the aid of all the catholic powers. It was also hoped 
that, in consequence of his previous purchases, he would be able 
to send back by the same vessel a valuable supply of ammunition 
and volunteers. 

3"*. To Percy, as one of the gentlemen pensioners, it would be 
easy to enter the palace without exciting suspicion. His task was to 
obtain possession of the young prince Charles, to take liim under 
pretext of greater security to a carriage in waiting, and thence to 
conduct him to the general rendezvous of the conspirators. 

4'' That rendezvous was Dunchurch ^ whence Digby, Tresham, 
Grant, and their associates, were to proceed to the house of lord 
Harrington, and to possess themselves of the infant princess Eli- 
zabeth. 

b**. Gatesby undertook to proclaim the heir apparent at Gharing'- 
cross : and, on his arrival in Warwickshire, to issue a declaration, 
abolishing the three great national grievances of monopolies, 
purveyance, and wardships. 

e*". It was agreed that a protector (his name was never suffered 
to transpire) should be appointed, to exercise the royal authority 
during the nonage of the new sovereign. 

But what, the reader will ask, was to follow from the execution 
of this plan? Gould twelve private individuals, without rank or in- 
fluence, and stained as they would be, with the blood of so many 
illustrious victims, rationally expect to control the feelings of an 
exasperated people, to establish a regency, to procure a parliament 
devoted to their purposes, and to overturn that religious establish- 
ment which had now existed half a century ? To a sober reasoner 
the object would have appeared visionary and unattainable : but 
their passions were inflamed— their imaginations excited : revenge, 
interest, enthusiasm urged them forward ; they smiled at the most 
appalling obstacles, and in defiance of all probability, persuaded 
themselves that the presence of the royal infants would give a sanc- 
tion to their cause ; that many protestants, and most catholics, that 
disbanded officers and military adventurers, that all to whom a revo- 
lution offered the prospect of wealth and honour, would hasten to 
their standard ; and that of their enemies the most formidable would 
have perished in the explosion — the rest, overwhelmed with terror 
and uncertainty, would rather seek to escape notice, than to pro- 
voke destruction by acts of hostility (1). 

Garnet, ignorant of these proceedings, still cherished a hope that 
by his conference with Gatesby he had induced that conspirator to 
suspend, if not to abandon, his criminal intention (2). He was 

(l) Digby's letlers, 249» 250. Greenway's MS. (2) Thus as late as the 28lh of August, he 
58> 59. wrote to Persons : *' For any thinge wee can see, 

VI. 3 
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quickly undeceived. Caleiby, whatever he might pretend to his 
asaociates, still felt occasional misgivings of conscience, and on 
that account resolved to open the whole matter in confession to 
Greenway. That Jesuit, if we may helieve his solemn asseveration, 
condemned the design in the most pointed terms. But Catesby was 
not to be convinced : to every objection he had prepared an answer ^ 
and in oonclurion he solicited Greenway to procure the opinion of 
Oct. 23. his provincial, under the secrecy of confession. With this view the 
Jesuit applied to Garnet, and received in return a severe reprimand. 
He had done wrong to entertain any mention of so dangerous a 
project ; he had done worse in imparting it to another. Nothing 
now remained but to divert the conspirator from his sanguinary 
purpose. Let him therefore employ every argument, every expe* 
dient in his power : but at the same time, let him be careful to l^eep 
the present conversation secret from every man living, even from 
Catesby himself (1). 

This communication, however, plunged the unfortunate provin- 
cial into the deepest anxiety. Against his will, and in defiance of 
the precautions which he had tal^en, he was become privy to the 
particulars of the plot ; and that plot he found to exceed in atrocity 
whatever the most fearful mind could have anticipated. The explo- 
sion, with its consequences, perpetually presented itself to his ima* 
gination ) it disabled him from performing his missionary duties 
by day^it haunted his slumbers by night. In this distressing state 
of mind he left Harrowden, the seat of lord Yaux, where it is pro- 
bable that he had received the information, and proceeded to 
Cloughtouf where his presence was expected by several catholic 
families, to celebrate the festival of All Saints. Catesby had engaged 
to be of the party. But he never eame : he was detained by an on* 
foreseen occurrence in the neighbourhood of the metropolis (2). 

With Faukes in his company Catesby had gone to While Webbs, 
a house near Enfield chase ; where, while he was engaged in con- 
sultation with Winter, he received an unexpected visit from Tre- 
sham. 'There was an eod>arrassment in the manner of this new as- 
sociate, a visible effort at concealment, which alarmed his two 
friends. He pleaded most earnestly that warning of the danger 
should be given to lord Mountoagle, who had married bis sister. 
In addition he suggested a further delay. He couM not, he said^ 
furnish money, unless he were allowed time to accomplish certain 
sales to (he amount of 16,000/. : but (he explosion might take place 
with as much effect at the close as at the opening of parliament ; and 
the conspirators for greater security might make use of his ship^ 

" catholidcs are qniot, and likely to oontinew (l) I take thfie particulars from Greenway, 

" their oolde patience, and to trnsie to Uic kynge who aMcrts their tmlh, " on his saliration," MS. 

' «* andhissonefortorimidieal in tyme" Geraid, 109. and from his oral account to Endannoa 

4B. He repeatedly asserted the same at his trial. Joannes, Apologia, 359 » 360- 390. 

See note (C). (2) See note (D). 
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which lay in Hie Thames, and spend Ihe interval in Flanders, where 
he would supply them with money for their subsistence. The pro- 
posal confirmed the suspicions of Gatesby : but he deemed it pru- 
dent to dissemble, and, after some objections, pretended to ac- 
quiesce. Whether Tresham was deceived by him or not, is uncer- 
tain ; bis real object was, if we may believe himself, to break up the 
conspiracy without revealing the names of his associates (1). 

In the course of a few days, lord Mounteagle ordered a supper 
to be prepared, not at his residence in town, but at a house be- 
longing to him at a short distance from London— a circumstance so 
unusual, that it excited much surprise in his family (2). While he oct as. 
sate at table a letter was delivered to him by one of his pages, who 
bad reeeived it from a tall man, whose features he did not recognise 
in the dark. Mounteagle opened the letter, and seeing that it was 
without date or signature, and written in a disguised hand, ordered 
Thomas Ward, a gentleman in his service, to read it aloud. It was 
as follows : — 

'' my lord out of the love i heave to some of youer friends i have 
*' a caer of youer preservacion therefor i would advyse yowe as 
*' yowe tender youer lyf to devyse some exscuse to shift of youer 
'^ attendance at this parleament for god and man hath concurred to 
'^ punishe the wickednes of this tyme and thinke not slightlye of 
'^ this advertisment but retyere youre self into youre contry wheare 
*' yowe maye expect the event in safti for Ihowghe theare be no 
^' appearence of anni stir yet i saye they shall receyve a lerribel 
'^ blowe this parleament and yet they shall not seie who hurts them 
'^ this cowncel is liot to be contemned because it may do yowe good 
^^ and can do yowe no harme for the danger is passed as soon as , 
'^ yowe have burnt ihe letter and i hope* god will give yowe the 
*' grace to mak good use of it to whose holy protection i comend 
''yowe (3)." 

(1) The date of tkb Interriaw u uneerUin. It who was tb« writer of this letter ? Instead of enu- 

uiust have happened between the l4lh and the meratiog the different conjectures of others, I 

26tli of October. 1 have obtained the particnhtrs will re)at« what seems, from Greenway's inanu- 

from Greenway's MS. 67, who writes on the an- script.tohave been the opinion of the conspirators 

thority of Cateshy, from the sixth examination of theuiselres. They attributed it to Tresham, and 

Faakes on the 16th, and from that of Tresham on suspected a secret understanding between him 

the ISth of NoTember. The latter declares that and lord Mounteagle; — and that such under- 

his real object was to put an end to the plot, standing existed between the writer and loud 

** This was the only way that I couid resolve on Mounteagle can be doubted by no one who at- 

** to overthrow the action, to save their lives, and tends to the particulars. >-They were convinced 

** to preserve my own fortunes, lyffe, and repu- that Tresham had no sooner given his .consent, 

** tation." Both examinations are in the State than he repented of it, and sought to break up 

Piaper Office. the plot without betraying his associates. His 

(3) Mr. Jardine hM shown that l,ord Mount* first expedient was to persuade them to retire to 

eagle had been engaged in the Spanish treason, Flanders in the ship which he had hired in (he 

that he had written to Rome by Baynham, and river. He next wrote the letter : and took care to 

that he was probably acquainted with the exis- infonn them on the following evening, that it 

tenoe of a plot; but he had lately obtained the had been carried to the secretary, in hope that 

confidence of the king an4 cooncil, and was one the danger of discovery would induce them to 

of the royal commissioners at the late prorogation make use of the opportunity of escape, in this 

of parliament. Much ingenuity was employed at he would undoubtedly have succeeded, had not 

the trial of the conspirators to prevent his name his cunning been defeated by the superior cun- 

from being called in question. Jardice, 67, 70. ning of Cecil, who allowed no search to be made 

(3) Axchsologia, xii. 300. It may be asked, in the cellar. From that moment Tresham avoid- 
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The rollowing evening (he very individual who had been requested 
to read the letter^ called on Thomas Winter, one or the conspirators. 

Oct. 27. He related to him the occurrence of Ihe preceding evening ; added 
that his lord had laid the mysterious paper before the secretary of 
state ; and ended by conjuring him, if he were a party to the 
supposed plol, to provide for his safety by immediate flight. It was 
a trying moment to Winter : he endeavoured to master bis feelings, 
assumed a tone of levity, and ridiculed the affair as a hoax on the 

Oct. 28. credulity of lord Mounteagle. But early in (he morning he hastened 
to White Webbs and communicated the alarming intelligence to his 
colleague. Catesby, however, was unwilling to despair. He agreed 
with Winter that Tresham was the writer of the letter. But had ho 
done anything more ? Had he revealed (he particulars of the plot, 
or the names of the conspirators ? Till (hat were ascertained, he 
would hope for the best, and continue to defy the policy and the 
conjectures of the secretary. 

Three days later, in consequence of a most urgent message, 
Tresham ventured to meet Gatesby and Winter in Enfield chase. 

0(1.30. Their resolve was fixed : had he faltered or changed countenance, 
that moment would have been his last. But he repelled the charge 
of perfidy with spirit ; and maintained his innocence with so many 
oaths and protestations, that (hey hesita(ed to take his life on no 
better ground than bare suspicion. 

On their return they despatched Faukes to examine ihe cellar. 
He found every secret mark as he had left it. It was plain that no 
search had yet been made, and hence it was inferred (hat no 
information of the mine had been given. They now for the first 
time imparted to him the intelligence. He complained of their 
previous silence as arguing a distrust of his courage ; and, to prove 
that he felt no apprehensions, engaged to revisit the cellar once 
every day till the fifth of November (1). 

Oct. 31. The king, who had been hunting at Royston, at last returned. 
The next day the letter was laid before him. He perused it 
repeatedly, and spent two hours in consultation wi(b his ministers (2). 

ed all participation in their counsels ; and when the trae meaning of the letter to lord Mounteagle^ 

they fled, he remained in London, showing him- (see Howell, ii. 198) and his flatterers attributed 

self openly, and even offered in person his ser< it to a certain <' divine illumination." (Coke, 

vices to the council. He was not apprehended till Gunpowder Treason, 118): the parliament to 

the 12th of November, nor sent to the Tower till " a miraculous discovery, through the divine 

the 1 5th. On the 23d of December he died : nor " spirit imparted to him by God" (Stat, i v. 1067): 

will the reader be surprised that a death so un- but the contrary is evident from the circular of 

expected, but opportune, should be attributed by the earl of Salisbury. *' We (the earls of Salis- 

his friends to poison. '< bury and Suffolk) both conceived that it could 

(1) I am indebted for all these particulars to " not by any other way be like to be attempted 
the narration of Greenway, p. 62, who learned " than with powder, while the Ling was sitting 
them from the conspirators themselves, whom he " in that assembly ; of which the lord chamber- 
visited on the sixth of November. See also "Win- " lain conceived more probability because there 
ter's Confession, 57, 58. ** was a great vault under the said chamber.. . 

(2) James, in his speech to the parliament on " we all thought fit to forbear to impart it to the 
November 9, (Lords' Journals, ii. 358) and in his *' king until some three or four days before the 
own works, published by bishop Montague, takes •« sessions." Winwood, ii. 171 . 

to himself the merit of being the first to discover 
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This informalion, bul nothing more, was conveyed lo Winter by »»▼• 2. 
the same aUeodant on lord Moanleagle. Winter sought a second 
interview with Tresham at his house in Lincoln's Inn walks, and 
returned to Calesby with the following answer ; that the existence 
of the mine had been communicated to the ministers. This Tresham 
said he knew ; but by whom the discovery had been made, he knew 
not. A council of the conspirators was held. Some proposed to 
flee immediately lo Flanders — others refused to give credit to 
Tresbam. They oscillated from one opinion to another, and Anally 
determined to await the arrival of Percy. 

Percy exerted all his powers to confirm the resolution of his Nov. ^. 
associates. He reminded them of the pains which they had taken, 
of the difiiculties which they had overcome. They were now on 
the point of reaping the fruit of their labour : would they forfeit it 
on a mere conjecture— on the credit of a recreant colleague, who, 
to extricate himself from danger, had probably feigned that which 
he only feared ? Let them wait at least one day longer, and then 
come to a final resolution. His arguments or his authority prevailed. 
But a change was made in their former arrangements. Faukes un- 
dertook to keep guard within the cellar ; Percy and Winter to 
superintend the operations in London ; Gatesby and John Wright not. a. 
departed the next day for the general rendezvous in Warwick- 
shire (1). 

Towards evening the lord chamberlain, whose duty it was to 
ascertain that the necessary preparations had been made for the 
opening of the session, visited the parliament house, and in com- 
pany with lord Mounteagle entered the cellar. Casting around an 
apparently careless glance, he inquired by whom it was occupied ; 
and then fixing his eye upon Faukes, who was present under the 
designation of Percy's servant, observed that his master had laid in 
an abundant provision of fuel. This warning was lost on the deter- 
mined mind of the conspirator. Though he saw and heard all that 
passed, he was so fixed on his ruthless purpose, that he resolved to 
remain to the last moment ; and having acquainted Percy with the 
circumstance, returned to his post, with a determination on the first 
appeiarance of danger to fire the mine, and perish in the company 
of his enemies. 

A little after midnight (the reader will observe that it was now 
the fifth of November, the day appointed for the commencement of Nov. 5. 
the session,) Faukes had occasion to open the door of the vault ; and 
at the very moment was seized by sir Thomas Knevett and a parly 
of soldiers. He was dressed and booted as for a journey — three 
matches were found in his pockets - and in a corner behind the 
door was concealed a dark lantern containing a light. The search 

(t) Grcenway, 64. Winter's Confession, 58. 
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immediately began ; and, on the remotal of the Tuel^ were disco- 
vered two liogalieads and above thirty barrels of gunpowder (1). 

By four o'cioek the Icing and oouncU had assembled to interrogate 
tlie prisoner. Faukes stood before them collected and undaunted : 
his replies, though delifered in respectful language, gate no clue 
to the disGOYery of his associates. His name, he said, was Johnson 
— ^his master, Percy ; whether he had or had not accomplices, should 
never be known from him ; his object was to destroy the pariiament, 
as the sole means of putting an end to religious persecution. 
More than this he refused to disclose, though he was repeatedly 
examined in the presence of the king. During the intervals, he 
lx>re without shrinking the inquisitive gaze of the courtiers -, and 
answered all their questions in a tone of sarcasm, and de&ance. A 
Scotttoh n<d^leman asked him for what end he had collected so many 
barrels of gunpowder? ^^To blow the Scottish beggars back to 
**' their native mountains,*' was the reply. James pronounced iHm 
the English Scnvola (2). 

In 4he Tower, though orders were given that he shouki be racked 
to extremity, his resolution was not to be subdued ; nor did he con- 
sent to make any disclosure till his associates had announced them* 
selves by appearing In arms (3). They, the moment they heard of 
his apprehension, had mounted their tiorses, and on the same 
evening reached the hunting party at Dunchurch. There was 
something mysterious in their sudden arrival, in their dejected ap- 
pearance, and in their long and serious consultation with sir Eve- 
rard JHghj. Before midnight a whisper of disappointed treason 
was circuiated ; the guests gradually took their leave — and three 
only remained to share the desperate fate of their friends. The 
seizure of the princess Elizabeth was no longer an object : they 
Not. traversed in haste the counties of Warwick and Worcester, to 
Holbeach, the residence of Stephen Littleton, one of their new asso- 
ciates. On their road they took by force arms and horses from 
two individuals : but to their dismay every catholic, from whom 
they solicited aid on the road, shut his doors against them ; and the 
sheriffs of each county foltowed, though at a respectllil distance, 
with an armed force (4). At Holbeach house they resolved to turn 
on their pursuers. Though they could not mus(er, with the addi- 
tion of their servants, more than fifty, perhaps forty, men, yet 
well horsed and well armed they believed themselves a match for 

(1) Winwood, ii. 171 , 172. Gunpowder Tr«a- after tortacc, exhibiting the word * Quido' in an 
son, 32 — 37. almost illegible scrawl, and two ill-formed strokes 

(2) James's Works, apadHowelMi.<201.Bireh's in place of his sarname. He appears to kaTe been 
Negotiations, p. 239. unable to hold the pen any longer. 

(S) « The gentler tortnres are to be first used (4) Oreenway, 70. They took this route in ex- 

«' unto him, et sic per gradus ad ima tendator." pectation that Mr. Talbor would join them, in 

James's Instructions, Nor. 6, in the State Paper which case they had no doubt of beating their 

Office. See in Mr. Jardine's Criminal' Trials (p. pursuers, or of bringing them to tenns. But Tal- 

17, 18) two fac-similes of his signature, the first, bot refused to see them, or to receire any mes- 

in a good bold hand, before torture, the second sage from them. Digby's letlera, 250. 
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the tumultuary host of their adyersaries : and a victory in such 
circumstances would probably add to their numbers, — would cer- 
tainly allow Ume to provide for their safety. But on the fourth ^o^- . 
morning after the discovery of the plot, during their preparation 
for battle, a spark of fire accidentatty feU among the powder, which 
they bad spread out to dry. Catesby and some of his accomplices 
were severely biiml ; and the majority of their followers took wlvan- 
tage of the confusion to make their escape. Within an hour the 
house was surrounded. To a summons from the sheriff was re- 
turned a haughty defiance ; not that the inmates cherished the hope 
of saving their lives, but they sought lo avoid the knife of the 
executioner by provoking the hostility of their pnrsuers. With this 
view Catesby, Percy:, and the two Wrights, armed with their swords 
only, exposed themselves in the court to ttie shot of their assailants, 
and were all mortally wounded. Thomas Winter, who had accom- 
panied them, retreated into the house; where, wiih Rookwood, 
Grant, and Keyes^ who had suffered from the explosion, he was 
afler some resistance made prisoner. Digby, with two of his ser- 
vants, burst through his opponents, but was pursued to a wood near 
Dudley, where he was surrounded and taken. Robert Winter and 
Littleton had effected their escape at a more early hour : but, after 
a long succession of most dangerous adventures, were at last betrayed 
by a servant of Mrs. Littleton, a widow, in whose house, at Hagley , 
they had been secreted without her knowledge, by her cousin 
Humphrey Littleton. 

More than two months intervened between the apprehension and 
the trial of the conspirators. The ministers had persuaded them- 
selves^ or wished to persuade others, that the Jesuit mis^naries 
were deeply implicated in the plot. On this account the prisoners 
w^e subjected to repeated examinations; every artifice which 
ingenuity could devise, both promises and threats, the sight of ttie 
rack, and occasionally the infliction of torture, were employed, to ^^^' 
draw from them some avowid whick might furnish a ground for the Jan. 15. 
charge; and in a proclamation issued for the apprefiension of 
C^rard, Garnet, and Green way, it was said ^Mo be plain and evi- 
^' dent from the examinations that all three had been peculiarly 
'-' practisers in the plot, and therefore no less pernicious than ttie 
^' actors and counsellors of ttie treason (1)." 

At length the eight prisoners were arriagned. Tticy all i^eaded J*"- st 
not guilty ; not, ^ey wished it to be observed, because they denied 
their participation in the conspiracy, but because the indictment 
contained much to which tiH that day thej had been strangers. It 
was false that the three Jesuits had been the authors of (he conspiracy, 

or had ever held consultations with them on the subject : as far as 

« 

fi; Rymer, xvi. 639. 
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had come to their knowledge, all three were innocent. With 
respect to themselves they had certainly entertained the design 
laid lo their charge : but whatever men might think of the fact, 
they would maintain that their intention was innocent before God. 
Some of them bad already lost most of their property — all had 
suffered seTerely on account of their religion. The king had broken 
his promise of toleration, and the malice of their enemies daily 
aggravated their burthens. No means of liberation was left but 
that which they had adopted. Their only object was to relieye them- 
selves and their brethren from the cruelty of the persecutors, and 
to restore a worship which in their consciences (hey believed to be 
the true worship of Christ ; and for this they had risked, and for this 
they were ready to sacrifice, their fortunes and lives. In reply the 
earls of Salisbury and Nortkiampton strongly asserted that the king 
had not broken his faith ; and that the promises on which the ca- 
tholics relied had been the fictions of designing men in their own 
body. The prisoners received judgment, and suffered the punish- 

jan. 30. mepi of traitors, having on the scaffold repeated the same senti- 
ments which they had before uttered at their trials (1). 

Of the three Jesuits mentioned in the proclamation, Gerard and 
Greenway, after many adventures, escaped to the continent. Gar- 
net, having previously sent to the council a protestation of his 
innocence, secreted himself at Hendlip, near Worcester, in the 
house of Thomas Abingdon, who had married the sister of lord 
Mounteagle. The place of his concealment was known to Hum- 
phrey Littleton, who had not yet been brought to trial; and the 
hope of saving his own life induced him to communicate the intelli- 
gence to the council. Sir Henry Bromley, a neighbouring ma- 

jan.2o gisirate, received a commission to proceed to Hendlip with an 
armed force. Mrs. Abingdon, in the absence of her husband, 
delivered to him her keys with an air of cheerfulness : every apart- 
ment was rigorously and repeatedly searched, and guards were 
stationed by day and night in each passage, and at all the outlets. 

Jan. 23. Xhus Ihrec days passed, and no discovery was made : but on the 
fourth two strange men suddenly appeared in a gallery, and were 
instantly apprehended. They proved to be Owen, the servant of 
Garnet, and Chambers, the servant of Oldcorne, another Jesuit, 
whom hunger had compelled to leave their hiding place. This 
success stimulated the efforts of the pursuivants. The search pro- 

Jan. 28. cocded; nine other secret chambers were discovered ; and on the 
eighth day an opening was found into that in which the two priests 

jao. 28. ]3y concealed. All four, with the master of the house, who had 

(t) See " A true and perfect relation of the — 121) frequcutlj conlradiets this writer. S« 
" whole proceedings, 16O6;" also Harleian Mis- does Stuwe's Chronicle, 881. 
cellany, iii. 127. Gerard in his MS. account ( 107 
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returned during the interval, were conducted to London, and com- 
mUtdd to the Tower (1). la-i*. 

A bill to attaint the conspirators who died at Holbeach, or had 
already been convicted, was brought into the house of lords; but Feb. i. 
into it were introduced, in imitation of the odious practice during 
the reign of Henry YIIL, the names of several individuals, some of 
whom had not yet been apprehended — none had been arraigned. 
The lords hesitated : they required to be put in possession of the F«b. s. 
evidence against the latter; and, when they had heard the attorney- 
general, resolved not to proceed with the bill till more satisfactory Feb. s. 
information could be procured (2). Day after day the commis- 
sioners proceeded to (he Tower. They interrogated the prisoners ; 
they placed the two servants on the rack ; they threatened Garnet 
with torture, and received for answer, minare ista pueris. No- 
thing of importance could be elicited, when the Jesuit, though on 
his guard against his professed enemies, allowed bis simplicity to 
be deceived by pretensions of friendship. His warder, by order of 
the lieutenant, spoke to him in a tone of pity ; affected to venerate 
him as a martyr for religion ; and offered to him every indulgence 
which could be granted, consistently with his own safety. Garnet 
eagerly accepted his services; and, through the medium of this 
unexpected friend, commenced a correspondence with several 
catholics. But, though the letters on both sides were carried to the 
lieutenant, and by him submitted to the inspection of the commis- 
sioners, they furnished no new intelligence, no proof whatever 
against the prisoner or his friends (3). Another experiment was then 
made. The warder, unlocking a door in Garnet's cell, showed him 
another door on the opposite side of the wall. That he said was the 
only separation between him and Oldcorne, with whom he was at 
liberty to converse at his pleasure ; suppressing the fact that, within 

(1) Gerard, 87 — 89. Greenway, 95—> 97. " A ** in the bill, some more parlicalar diflcorery 

** true discoyery of tbe service performed at <* might be made of the said treason, therefore 

** Hendlip/' in the appendix to the second ** stay might be made of any farther proceeding 

volume of Mr. Butler's Memoirs of British Ca* *' on that bill till the said examination might be 

tholics, third edition, p. 442* The opening was " taken." Journals, 366, 367* 370. At Garnet's 

from an upper room through the fire-place. The trial Coke noticed this circumstance, and in reply 

wooden border of the hearth was made to take to the inference drawn from it observed that the 

up and put down like a trap>door, and the bricks bill was introduced before the apprehension of 

were taken out and replaced in their courses the Jesuit, and that his majesty would not let it 

whenever it was used. Fowlis, 608. Mr. Hallam proceed till the trial had taken place by just 

mentions " the damning circumstance against course of law. Gunpowder Treason, i\%y 149* 

" Garnet, that he was taken at Hendlip in con- Tet both parts of this reply are contradicted by 

" cealment along with the other conspirators." the journals : for the bill was introduced Feb. ] , 

Const. Hist. 1. 554. This must be an uninten- three days after the apprehension of Garnet, and 

tional mistake. His only companion was Old- the reason given for the delay was that which I 

corae, Abingdon's chaplain, and not one of the have copied above, 
conspirators. (3) The letters were written with common ink, 

(2j This account is given both by Gerard and and on ordinary subjects : but, in addition, notes 

Greenway, and it is supported by the journals, were inserted written with the juice of oranges 

The hill was read the first time on February 1 ; or lemons, which on the application of heat be- 

the attorney- general was ordered to attend with came visible. On this account the lieutenant 

bis proofs on February 3. He obeyed, and on found it necessary to retain the originals, and to 

the 8th the earl of Northampton, in the name of forward exact copies. Greenway's MS. 105. 

the committee, moved that, " as upon the exa- Some of these letters arc still in the State Paper 

" mination of the Jesuits and seminaries named Office. 
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a cavity formed in Ihe passage, were actually secreted Lockerson, 
the private secretary of Cecil, and Forsett, a magistrate attached 
to the Tower. It was an artifice that had fireviottdy been played 
off upon Winter and Faukes, who had the caution or the good 
fortune to disappoint the expectation of the contrivers : bnt the 
two Jesuits, unsuspicious of treachery, improved the opportunity 

Feb. 31 . to speak without reserve of their situation, of their hopes and fears, 

Feb. ta. of the ingenuity with which they had parried the questions put to 

them in their past, and of the questions which th^y feared might be 

Feb. put in tlieir future, examinations. Five times were they thus perft- 

3s~37. ^^ygiy indulged with the means of betraying themselves : the 
reports of four of these conversations are still preserved; and, 

^^' 3- though there is nothing in them to bring home the knowledge of 
the conspiracy to Garnet, there is much calculated to provoke sus- 
picion, and much to show that there was some important secret 
which had hitherto escaped the research of the commissioners (1). 
This success stimulated the council to firesh exertions : interroga* 
tories were framed from the facts disclosed by the reports *, Oldcome, 

Mar. 1. Owen, Chambers, and Johnson, the chief servant at While WeMis, 
were examined ; and the rack was again called into action to subdue 
their obstinacy : yet nothing of importance could be drawn from 

Mar. 3. the servaots, and litUe more than an admission of his conversatiea 

Mar. 5. i^th Gamot from Oldcome (2). After this, Garnet himsdf was 
asked if he had not spoken with Oldcorne in the Tower. He denied 
it most Tehementiy. The confession of his feltow-prisoner was 
shown to him. He replied, that Oldcorne might be weak enough 
to accuse himself falsely, but he never would. The reports of Lock- 
erson and Forsett were then read. He coukl not resist this additional 
evidence : and overwhelmed and abashed, he acknowledged the 
fact. 

Still nothing had transpired to connect him immediately with 
the conspirators. But aware of the injury which he had done to 

(1) In former editions I ttated, on tbe antho- self, throngli extremity of tortore, if we may be- 
rity of Gerard and Greenway, that Garnet to a licve the catholic wrhera— in his cfll, by bi* 
qnestion from Oldcorne rejilied, that with re- own hand, according to the protestant. At the 
spect to his knowledge of the conspiracy he was inquest it was deposMl that the straw on which 
safe, '* being there was no man iiTlug who could he lay was bloody, and that be had ripped hia 
** touch him but one." If he erer used these bell; open with *a bhint knife. It matters little 
words it must hare been in the' first meeting, the which is true ; ** for there is no great difference," 
report of which is lost. There is no mention of remarks Mr. Jardine, •• between the guilt of ho- 
ihem in the reports of fhe other four publishnl '* micide by actual torture, and that of urging 
by Mr. Jardine, p. 316 — 325: and they are *< to suicide by the insupportable threat of its 
stated by De Thou to have been used by him " renewal," 21 5-— Straw was the only bedding 
when he sought to excuse to the commissioners furnished to prisoners in the Tower, uidess they 
hb denial of Us conversation with Oldcome. n^ could hire, or procure from their friends, some- 
did it, quod sciret neminem, excepto nno, de tiling better. Gatnet, in his letter, says, '* if we 
hoc nupero facinore posse suam conscientiam ar- " have any money of the society, 1 wish beds for 
guere. Thuan. vi. 344. ** James, Jhan (Owen ), and Harry, who have all 

(2) Greenway (111) assures us that Oldcome "been often tortured." The blunt knife was 
was tortured repeatedly : and the same is stated that which was given to the prisoners at their 
of the other three by Garnet, in an intercepted meals, without point, or even edge except about 
letter of March 3- On the first of that month the middle of the blade, that it might not be 
Owen was tortured, and assured that on his next converted into a weapon of mischief. Greenway's 
rxamiuation he should he stretched again upon MS. 117. 

the rack. On the third he dicd^on the rack it- 
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himsdf by the d^tiDacy of his deoiai, and under his expectation 
of being summoned every moment to the rack, he deemed it 
prudent to act with more candour. Examination followed exami- 
nation : from one adniission he was artAiHy led on to another of Mar. 13. 
greater importance ; and at last he acknowledged that he knew 
of Catesby being engaged in some practice against the slate, and 
had repeatedly warned him to desist; and that subsequently be 
understood from Greenway the real object of ihe plot, but could 
not conscientiously reveal it, because it had been communicated 
to him under the seal of concession (1). 

Thus after an interval of two months was laid a ground for 
the trial of the prisoner. The interest which it excited appeared vt. 38. 
from the crowd of spectators assembled in the court, among whom 
were the king himself, all the foreign ambassadors, and most 
of the members of parliament. Sir Edward Coke, the attorney- 
general, spoke for some hours. He detailed all the plots, real 
or imaginary, which had ever been attributed to the catholics 
since the accession of queen Elizabeth *, he declaimed against the 
Jesuitical doctrine of equivocation, and the temporal pretensions 
of the pontiffs; he described the missionaries in general, and 
the Jesuits in particular, as leagued in an impious conspiracy to 
destroy the king, and the leaders of the protestant interest. But 
when he descended to the real merits of the indictment, ho soon 
betrayed the poverty of his "Case. Not a word was said of the 
confessions, or ttie witnesses, or the dying declarations, by which 
he had engaged to prove that Garnet had been the original framer 
of the pk)l, and the confidential adviser of the conspirators. This 
part of the charge was seen to rest on his bare assertion, sup- 
ported only by a few unimportant faets susceptible of a very 
different interpretation. Garnet" replied with temper and firmness : 
but was so often interrupted by questions and remarks from the 
attorney-general and the commissioners on the bench, that the 
king himself declared they had not given him fair play. He 
acknowledged that he had heard of the plot in confession ; but 
among catholics the secrecy of confession was inviolable. Were 
it otherwise, no one would disdose his intended crimes to him, 
who of all men was most likely, by his advice and authority, to 
divert the sinner fVom the guilt which he meditated. As for him- 
self tie abhorred the plot as much as the most loyal of his pro- 
secutors; and had done to prevent it whatever in his conscience 
he could persuade himself that it was lawful for him to do. The 
attorney-general had indeed attempted to prove in him a traitorous 
intention from several circumstances : but these he could show 
proceeded from very different motives, and ought to lead to an 

(l)JardiDe, !225. 
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opposite conclosion. The Jury were not to judge from conjec- 
tures and presumptions*, what be had asserted was the wbole 
truth : nor had the prosecutor attempted to bring forward any 
direct evidence to the contrary. — ^Though a yerdict of guilty was 
returned, his friends professed themselves satisfied with the pro-. 
ceedings. Alt that had been proved against him was that he 
had not betrayed the secret confided to him in confession. The 
boast of Coke that he would show him to have been the author and 
adviser of the plot had failed ; and Cecil himself had confessed, 
that nothing more had been produced against him than had been 
disclosed by his conference with Oldcorne. Under such circum- 
stances, they asserted that if he were to suffer, he would suffer, 
not for treason, but for the conscientious discharge of his duty (1). 
Mar. 31. From these proceedings it is plain that Garnet had incurred 
the legal guilt of misprision of treason : but, that he had com- 
mitted any overt act of treason, was not proved, nor attempted 
to be proved, by evidence either written or oral (2). For some 
unknown reason, perhaps the king's uncertainty as to the real 
nature of his guilt, or the royal unwillingness to offend the foreign 
powers that interceded for him, more than two months was per- 
mitted to elapse between his condemnation and execution : a long 
and anxious interval, which, however, he was not suffered to 
spend in peaceful preparation for the fate which awaited him. 
He had been examined three and twenty limes before his trial : 
after trial the examinations were resumed. To draw new avowals 
from him, he was falsely informed that Greenway, whom he 
believed to have escaped to the continent, was in fact a fellow- 
prisoner in the Tower ^ and that five hundred catholics, shocked 
at his connexion with the plot, had conformed to the established 
church. Under these impressions he was induced to write in his 
own vindication letters to Mrs. Anne Yaux, who was actually, 
Apr. 3. and to Greenway whom he supposed to be, in the Tower : which 
letters of course found their way into the hands of the lieulenanl. 
Apr. 4. These, however, fortunately for the writer, had been so cautiously 
worded as to supply no fresh matter of charge against him. At the 
same time he wrote to the king, protesting in strong terms his 
abhorrence of '' the powder action'' as sinful and most horrible^ 
declaring (hat he had always been of opinion that it was un- 
lawful to attempt violence against the king or slate since his 

(1) Thera an several accounts of this cele- retamed their Terdict, confined it to the gailt of 
brated trial. That published by authority, under haying concealed the knowledge which he had 
the title of ** a true and perfect relation of the receired of the conspiracy. See note (DJ. 
" whole proceedings," has been reprinted in the (2) His examinatioM were so garbled and in- 
state Trials, ii. 217 ;but from the partiality with termixed at the trial, that an incanlious reader 
which it oTidently mutilates the answers and de- might infer from them, that he had repeatedly 
fence of Garnet, it should be compared with the conferred with C.atesby about the gunpowder 
relations published by his friends, which may plot. That was not the case. He merely advised, 
be Tseen in Bartoli, 546, More, 316, and in Mr. Calesby to desist from any treasonable practice, 
Butler's Memoirs, ii. 124. Gerard in his MS. nar- in which he might be engaged, 
rative, p. 137, remarks that the jury, when they 
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majesty^s accession ; and also acknowledging that it was his bounden 
duty to disclose every treason which might come to his knowledge 
out of the sacrament of confession. It was in this last point that 
he had offended. Partly through reluctance to betray his friend, 
partly with the hope of being able to reclaim him, he did not 
reveal the general knowledge which he had from Catesby or 
his intention ; and for that offence he humbly sought forgiveness 
from his sovereign (1). 

The reader will observe that^ under allusion to ^' the sacra- 
^' ment of confession" Garnet sought to cover his concealment 
of the disclosure made to him by Greenway. He was immediately Apr i. 
called before the commissioners, and falsely given to understand 
that, according to the statement of Greenway himself, the com-, 
munication was not made to him in confession (2). This added 
4o his perplexity. He wavered, made several attempts to recon- 
cile his own with the supposed statement of Greenway, and con- Apr 6. 
eluded by declaring that, whatever might have been the intention Apr. .> >. 
of his brother, he had always considered the communication as 
made with reference to confession (3). 

Then, for the first time, three weeks after his letter to Green- 
way had been intercepted, he was examined whether he had not 
corresponded with that traitor. He denied on his priesthood that 
he had ever sent letter or message to him, since they parted 
at Goughton. The commissioners exhibited to him the intercepted 
letter. He acknowledged jt : but maintained that he had done 
nothing wrong. They were the persons to be blamed ; they, 
who, being in possession of the letter, had nevertheless put the 
question to him, as if they were not. In this instance, as in 
several others since his imprisonment, he had acted on the prin- 
ciple, that no man is bound to betray himself; whence he in- 
geniously interred that, where the acknowledgment of a fact might 
endanger his life, it was lawful to deny it with the aid of equivoca- 
lion^ till it should be proved against him by direct evidence (4). 

Three days later he was interrogated a second time respect- Apr. 28 
ing the doctrine of equivocation, and boldly declared, that the 
practice of requiring men to accuse themselves was barbarous 
and unjust; that in all such cases it was lawful to employ equi- 
vocation, and to confirm, if it were necessary, that equivocation 
with an oath; and that if Tresham, as had been pretended, had 
equivocated on his death-bed, he might have had reasons which 
would justify him in the sight of God (5). To these and similar 

(i^ See it in Jardine, 322> *' equivocation, the speech by etpiirocation being 

(2) This is plain from the drift of his answers. '* sared from a lye, the same speech may be witti- 

(3) Tortnri Torti, 435> Antilogia, 140. Ca- '* oat perjury confirmed by oath, or by any other 
saubon ad Front, 132. ** usual way, though it were by receiving the 

(4^ Examinations in the State Paper Office. " sacrament, if just necessity so require. — Henry 

(5) '* This I acknowledge to be according to •' Garnet." Original in the State Paper Office in 

" my opinion and the opinion of the schoolmen. Garnet's own hand- writing. 

" And our reason is, for that, in cases of lawful 
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avowals I ascribe hU eieculion. By seeking shelter under eqoi- 
Yocation, he had deprived himself of Ihe protection which the 
truth might have afforded him; nor could he in such circum- 
stances reasonably complain, if the king refused credit to hi» asse> 
verations of innocence, and permitted the law to take its coarse (1). 

May s. Six weelu after his trial the fatal warrant was signed. On the 
scaffold, according to the ambiguous language of the official ac- 
. count, he confessed his guilt; but if we may credit (he letters 
of spectators, he denied all knowledge of the plot, except by 
confession; and though he begged pardon of the king, he was 
careful to add that it was not for any participation in the treason, 
but for the legal offence of having concealed the general knowledge 
which he had acquired of some practice against the state de- 
signed by Gatesby. His pious and constant demeanour excited the 
sympathy of the crowd; their vociferations checked the impa- 
tience of the executioner, and the cruel operation of quartering 
was deferred till he was fully dead (2). 

Though James was satisfied that the great body of the Eng- 
lish catholics had been kept in ignorance of the plot, he still 
believed that all its ramifications had not yet been discovered. 
IThere could be no doubt that Faukes had admitted associates in 

Not. 8. Flaodcrs, and suspicion attached to Owen, a Welch catholic, and 
to Baldwin, a Jesuit, who were both saved from prosecution by 
the obstinate refusal of the archduke and the king of Spain to 
deliver them into the hands of the English ambassador (3). At 
home, the domestic relation between the earl of Northumberiand 
and the traitor Percy was deemed a sufficient reason to place 
the former under restraint in the house of the archbishop of 
Canterbury; and the confession of the conspirators that Gatesby 
wished to save the viscount Montague, and knew the intention 
of the lords Mordaunt and Stourton to be absent from parlia- 
ment, led to the arrest of these three noblemen (4). It was in 

(1) It shoaM, however, be observed that Gar- ler's Memoirs, iii. 342, second edition. Cbaloiier, 

net's enemies, in their attempt to convict him, *ii. 483* Eudcmon Joan, 340> 

paid as little respect to truth, as the prisoner (3) Owen was servant to the king: of Spain^ 

lumself in his euorts to justify or excose his who demanded the proofs of his guilt to he sent 

conduct. The reader is acquaintM with the false- to Brussels, and promised to punish him if be 

boods which were told to him respecting Green- were guilty. This was refused. Baldwin was ap- 

way, to draw concessions from him : but what prehended in 1610 bv the elector palatioe, as he 

was still worse, at the trial his admissions were was passing through his dominions, and was seut 

presented to the jury stripped of those qualifica- to England. He underwent many examinations 

tions with which he had clothed them, and with in the Tower, at the last of which the kinr as> 

which they spoke more in has favour than against sisted, but nothing was disco? ered to prov« him 

him. " This was a forgery of evidence. For guilty, ^inwood, ii. 183. 187 — 189. 227. 232- 

*' when a qnalified statement is mad^, the sup- iii, 311. 407- Bartoli, 517. 

^' pression of the qualification is no less a for* (4) Faukes confessed that *' Catesby told him 

" gery, than if the whole statement had been " lonl Mordaunt would not be there the first day, 

"fabricated." Jardine. 358. Certainly, if we " because he would not be present at theser- 

condemn Garnet for the use of equivocation to ** man ; for as yet the king did not know he was 

save his life, we cannot excuse those who em- " a calholique, and that the lord Stourton 's oc- 

ployed falsehood and forgery to take it from him. '* casions were such he could not oome to town 

(3) It was reported generally that he had con- *' before the Friday after." Original MS. in the 

fessed his guilt, (Gunnowder Treason, Borderie, State Paper office. There are in the same collec- 

i. 49,) but that confession was confined to his tion two letters from lord Montague to the lord 

concealment of his suspicions. More, 327. But- treasurer, declariog his innocence, and denying 
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yaio tbat they protested their igoorance of the treason ^ they were 
condemned in the star-chamber to suffer imprisonment during Jane i. 
the royal pleasure, and to pay fines to the king, the lord Stourton 
in six thousand, the lord Mordaunt in ten thousand pounds, and 
the viscount Montague in a still larger sum (1). The earl was 
committed to the Tower, and repeatedly examined; but he an- 
swered from the beginning with an air of scorn and confidence, junee. 
pointing out the method of discoyering his guilt, if he were 
guilty (2), and braving his accusers to bring him to a public trial 
by due course of law. They preferred to arraign him, after a 
delay of seven months, in the star-chamber, on the following 
extraordinary charges : — P. That he had sought to be the head 
of the papists, and to procure toleration ^ 2®. that he had ad- 
mitted Percy to be a gentleman pensioner, without exacting from 
him the oath of supremacy; 3"*. that after his restraint he had 
written two letters to his servants in the north, requesting them 
to take care that Percy did not carry off bis money and rents ; 
and in this had committed a threefold offence, — l*". in presuming 
to write letters without leave ; 2^. in preferring the safety of his 
money to the safety of the king; 3<>. in giving warning to Percy to 
take care of his own person. He was adjudged to pay a fine 
of 300,000/., to be deprived of all his offices, to be held in- 
capable of any for the future, and to remain a prisoner during life 
in the Tower. So severe a punishment excited surprise ; but the 
reasons were, that be had long been the political antagonist of 
Cecil ; that in the Tower he had displayed a spirit which alarmed 
the weak mind of James, and that he was supposed to be the 
individual to whom, had the plot succeeded, the conspirators 
would have offered the dignity of protector during the minority 
of the next sovereign. Lord Mounteagle received, in reward of his 
loyalty, lands to the yearly value of 200/«, and an annuiiy of 500/. 
for life (3). 

that he had any wamiog of the plot. Cecil, ia a learning, became the Mecnnaa of the <ge. From 

letter to sir Thom&s Edmonds, says, that Percy the nnmber of mathematicians who were ge- 

wished to sare Northumberland and Monnteagle, nerally in his company, and ale at his table, he 

and that Catesby knew Stoorton. Mordavut, and acquired the naBW of Henry the wizard. Amoug^ 

Montague, would be absent. Birch, 244. them were Hill, Allen, Ha riot, Dee, Torpcriey,. 

(1) It was coslomary to compound for fues in and Warner, ** the AtUntes of the matbenuiiioal 
the star-chamber. Northumberland compounded '* world," most of whom enjoyed annuities from, 
for 11,000/., Montague for 4000/., Stourton for his bounty. (Collins, ii. 4S8.; In the year 1611, 
1000/. I suspect Mordaunt's fine was entirely re- Cecil conceired tbat he bad discovered new nuit- 
mitted. See ** the Abstract of his liSajesty's Re- ter against him, from the testimony of a dis 
" vonne,'' p. U. - missod seryant. He was again subjected to exa- 

(2) He required them to take the deposition of mination, and again foiled the ingenuity or 
mcy before he died of hia wounds. *• He can malice of his persecutor. (Win wood, ii. 287,. 
" shew me clear as the day, or dark as the night. 288.) In 1617, the king's favourite. Hay, after- 
" He will t<dl the truth, being about to render wards earl of Carlisle, married his daughter 
" his account to God." Letter in the SUte Paper Lucy against his will, which irritated him so» 
Oflioe. See also l^s Ambassades de Boderie, i that when his son-in-law obtained from James an 
122. 180. 299. Collins' Peerage, ii. 426. His order for his liberation, it was with difficulty 
examinations are in the Stale Paper OfBce, but that he could be induced to accept of the favour, 
contain nothing of consequence. In the Tower after an imprisonment of thfrteen years. See 
he applied himself entirely to ^ientiftc «nd Utc Birch, 246. Sydney Papers, ii. 350. 

rary pursuits, and by bis liberality to men of (3) Boderie, i. 122. 180. 299. 
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* The chief object for which the parliament had been summoned 
to meet in November was to supply the royal coffers, which Jannes 
had emptied by promise donations to his countrymen, and by Ihe 

Jan. 21. extravagance of his establishment. After a long adjoununent, oc- 
casioned by the discovery of the gunpowder plot, the two houses 
assembled. The lords appeared as usual to have no other wish 
than to gratify the sovereign ; but the commons resumed that bold 
tone of expostulation and resistance which had given so much 
offence in the last session. They did not indeed refuse to r^eve 
the wants of the king, though murmurs were heard respecting his 
indiscretion and prodigality, but they maintained, that every offer 
of money on their part ought to be met with a corresponding offer 
of concession on the part of the crown ; they brought forward a 
long catalogue of grievances in the practice of the ecclesiastical 
courls, in the administration of civil justice, and in the conduct of 
every department of government ; and they sent, to use the signi- 
ficant expression of James, an O yes into every part of the country, 
to find out grounds of complaint. The ministers had recourse to 
artifice and intrigue. They prayed and coaxed ^ they attributed 
the necessities of the king to a debt of 400,000/. left by the last 
sovereign, to the charges of Ihe army in Ireland, and to the ex- 
penses of a new reign ; and while they conceded that James had 
been sometimes too liberal in his presents, sometimes too prodigal 
in his pleasures, they held out hopes of immediate amendment, 
and of strict attention to economy in future. Thus, partly by pro- 
mises and partly by management, they contrived to elude every 
motion for reform, and to obtain a vote of three subsidies, and six 
tenths and fifteenths (1). 

But there was another question equally interesting to the pas- 
sions of the members, and less likely to provoke dissension between 
them and the crown, and the revision of the penal code, as far as 
regarded the prohibition of the catholic worship. To a thinking 
mind the late conspiracy must have proved the danger and impolicy 
of driving men to desperation by the punishment of religious 
opinion. But the warning was lost ; the existing enactments, op- 
pressive and sanguinary as they were, appeared too indulgent; 
and though Justice had been satisfied by the death and execution 
of the guilty, revenge and fanaticism sought out additional victims 

Feb. s. among the innocent. Every member was ordered to stand up in 
his place, and to propound those measures which in his judgment 
he thought most' expedient. These, in successive conferences, 
were communicated by one house to the other, and in each motions 
were made and entertained as abhorrent from the common feel- 

(l) Journal of Commons, 365—313. Cobbetl's subsidies granted by the clergy, were estinutcd 
Parliamentary History, 1064. The three snbsi- at 435,000/. Abatract of his Majesty's Revenue, 
dies, and six tenths and fifteenths, added to four p. 11. 
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i&gs of hiimanity as the coDspiraoy ilseif. Henry lY. of France 
Iboaght it the duty of a friend to interpose with his advice : and 
Boderie, his ambassador, was ordered to represent to the king, that 
his master had learned from experience the strong hold which 
religion has on the human breast ; that it is a flame which burns Apr. &. 
with increasing fierceness in proportion to the violence employed 
to ei^inguisfa it ^ that persectition exalts the mind above itself, 
teaches it to glory in suffering, and renders it capable of every 
sacrifice in the cause of conscience ] that much might be done by 
kindness — little by severity. Let him punish the guilty — it was his 
duty ; but it was equally his duty to spare the innocent, even in 
opposition to the wishes of his parliament ; as it was also his in- 
terest not to goad the catholics into plots for his destructioa^ but 
to convince them that they possessed a protector in the person of 
their sovereign (1). 

James was of a lenient disposition. He recommended modera- 
tion to his council ; attempts were made to check the e;iLtravagaiice 
of the zealots *, and after a long succession of debates, conferences, 
and amendments, the new code received the royal assent. It re- May 27. 
pealed none of the laws then in force, but added to their severity 
by two new bills, containing more than seventy articles, inflicting 
penalties on the catholics in all their several capacities, of masters, 
servants, husbands, parents, children, heirs, executors, patrons, 
barristers, and physicians, l"*. Catholic recusants were forbidden,^ 
under particular penalties, to appear at court, or dwell within* 
the boundaries, or ten miles of the boundaries of the city of Lon- 
don, or to remove on any occasion more than five miles from their 
homes, without a special license under the signatures of four neigh- 
bouring magistrates. 2**. They were made incapable of practising 
in surgery or physic, or in the common or civil law ; of acting 
as judges, clerks, or officers in any court or corporation ^ of 
presenting to the livings, schocds, or hospitsds in their gift, or of ' 
performing the ofikes of administrators, executors, or guardians. 
S"". Husbands and wives, unless they had been married by a pro- 
testant minister, were made to forfeit every benefit to which he or 
she might otherwise be entitled from the property of the other *, 
unless their children were baptized by a protestant minister within 
a month after the birth, each omission subjected them to a fine of 
100/. ', and, if after death they were not buried in a protestant 

(t) Ambassades de Boderie, i. 23. 80. James ambassador observed, that he ought at least to 

replied to ihe ambassador, who could not obtain make a difference between those ^bo held and 

an audience till the end of the session, that he those who rejected that doctrine, (t was uo ar- 

was by disposition an enemy to harsh and cruel tide of the catholic faith, as had been fully 

measures : that he had repeatedly checked the proved in France, where many stanch catholics 

eagerness of his ministers ; but that the catholics had lately aided the king in opposition to the 

were so infected with the doctrine of the Jesuits, papal bulls : and he had no doubt that the same 

respecline the subordination of the royal to the opinion prevailed among the Epglish catholics, 

papal auUiority, that he was compelled to leave Ibid. p. 82. 
ihc matter to the decision of hio parliament. The 

VI. 4 
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cemetery, their eiecalors vere liable to pay for eacb QMrpse Ihe 
sum of 20l. 4*'. Every cbild sent for education beyond the sea, 
was from tbat moment debarred from taking any benefit by de- 
vise, descent, or gift, until be sbould return and conform to the 
established church, all such benefit being assigned by law to the 
protestant next of kin. 5^. Every recusant was placed in the same 
situation as if he bad been excommunicated by name ; his bouse 
might be searched, his books and furniture, having or thought to 
have any relation to his worship or religion, might be burnt, and 
his horses and arms might be taken from him at any Ume by order 
of the neighbouring magistrates. &*. All the existing penalties for 
absence from church were continbed, but with two improvements; 
1"*. it was made optional in the king, whether be would take the 
fine of 20/. per lunar month, or in lieu of it all the personal, and 
two thirds of the real estate : and 2''. every household, of whatever 
religion, receiving catholic visitors, or keeping catholic servants, 
was liable to pay. for each individual 10/. per lunar month (1). 
7**. A new oath of allegiance was devised for the avowed purpose 
of drawing a distinction between those catholics who denied, and 
those who admitted the temporal pretensions of the pontiffs. The 
former, who it was supposed would take the oath, were made liable 
by law to no other penalties than those which have been enume- 
rated ; the latter were subjected to perpebial imprisonment, and 
the forfeiture of their personal property, and of the rents of their 
lands during life ; or, if they were married women, to imprison- 
ment in the common gaol, until they should repent of their obsti- 
nacy, and submit to take the oath. 

That James, in the proposal of the last measure, had the intention 
of gradually relieving one portion of his catholic subjects from the 
burden of the penal laws, is highly probable ; but whether those 
to whom he committed the task of framing the oath, archbishop 
Abbot, and sir Christopher Perkins, a conforming Jesuit, were 
animated with similar sentiments, has been frequently disputed. 
They were not content with the disclaimer of the deposing power; 
they added a declaration that to maintain it was impious, heretical, 
and damnable. It was evident that many, willing to make the 
former, would hesitate to swear to the latter ; and that the sup- 
porters of the obnoxious doctrine would gladly Justify their refusal 
of the oath by objecting to this impolitic and unnecessary declara- 
tion. The great, the only point of importance was the rejection of 
the temporal superiority attributed by many theologians to the 
pontiff ; and it is equally a matter of surprise, that the king on the 

(l) The fine of 10/. I>er month for a catholic gereose arme que le d^aespoir en mains de per- 

servant was fooiid an iotolerabtc burthen. " li y sonnes qui n'ont rien A perdre." July 20. i. 

ent I'autre jour un seul seigneur qui douua p. 232- He says that almost all the lords had 

conge k soixante. J'en sfais d'autres de tres many catholics on account of their greater 

bonne quality, qui aont nisolns de sonfFrir tout fidelity, 
plutt^t que dc congMier les Icors. C'est one daa- 
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one haod;5hould have allowed tbc inlroduclion of a clause calcu- 
lated to prevent his own puri)oso, and that ihe catholics on the 
other did not petition that such clause should be totally expunged, 
or at least cleared from the hyperbolical and offensive epithets 
with which it was loaded. The oath, however, as it was framed, 
received the approbation of the legislature; and it was ordered 
that all recusants convict, that all individuals suspected of catho- 
licity, because they had not received the sacrament twice in the 
protestant church during the last twelve months^ and that all un- 
known persons travelling through any county, should be summoned 
to take it, under the heavy penalties which have been already 
mentioned (i). 

When these enactments were published, they excited surprise 
and dismay. The French minister pronounced them characteristic 
of barbarians rather than christians (2) ; the lords of the council, 
ashamed of their own work, deliberated on expedients to mitigate 
their severity ; and many catholics, alarmed at the prospect before 
them, bade adieu to their native country, while those who re- 
mained, animated each other to forfeit their liberty, properly, and 
lives, rather than forsake their religion (3). With these the law- 
fulness of the new oath became a question of the highest import. 
The missionaries were divided in opinion : the Jesuits in general 
condemned it ; Blackwall, the archpriest, with his assistants of ihe 
secular clergy, decided in its favour. The controversy was carried 
to Rome, and while the friends of the former called for vigorous 
and decisive measures, the king of France admonished the pontiff 
to beware, lest by irritating James, he should give occasion to the 
final extinction of the catholic worship in England (4). 

The reigning pope was Paul Y. During the discussions in Junes. 
parliament he had despatched a secret envoy to England, who, 
under the disguise of a messenger from the duke of Lorrain, 
obtained admission at court. He was the bearer of two letters, one 
to the archpriest instructing him to prohibit by papal authority all 
seditious and treasonable practices; the ol her to the king, express- 
ing on the part of the pontiff the deepest detestation of the late 
plot, and soliciting the royal protection for the innocent catholics. 

(i ) Stat, of Realm, W. 1070—1083. «a lieu de retifvr de ladite religion ceaz qui sont 

(2) ** Ellas flont inhamaines et plus barbares reconnus d'en etre, il s'en d^lare tous les jours 

(foe chretienncs." 'Villeroy ii Boderie. Jane 25. qui ne le paroiasoient point auparatant." Ibid. 

*}72. Jane 26, p. 178. 

^ (3) '* Bcauooap oe catboliqnes Be pr^reut k (4) " lis pr^tendeqt prouTer que I'indulgence 
s'en aller : voire y en a de si vieux que je vols et patience dont sa saintet^ s'est gourern^ avec 
ne chcrcher qu'one terre ^trang^re pour s'enter- lui, augmente I'aadace des autenrs de tels con- 
fer : et n^nmoins si en reste-t*il encore an si seils, empire la condition desdits catholiques, et > 
grand nombre, qui s'^nnent point de toutes ses sera cause Ik la fin de leor entiire destruction. 

menaces, que c'est certes cbose admirable La lis ont k cette fin envoys expr^ vers le pape un 

plnpart des damesde quality sont catholiqoes, et des principaox de lenr compagnie. Toatefois 

ny a ^ une qui ne cache chez elle un pr^re." sa majeste continuera de faire son possible pour 

Bodene, June 21, vol. i. p. ici. ««Tant 8>n faot maintenir sa sainlet^ dedans les termes susdits.*' 

que ceia fasse petdre coeur anxdito catboliques, ViUetoy a Boderie, Jane 18. p. 150. 200. 
qu li semble qn'ils s'en animent davantage : et 
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Though Jameg profened himself pleased, and ordered flie accos- 
tomed gratuity to be given to the entoy, his answer was cxM and 
unsatisfactory (1). When Paul learned the failure of this mission, 
he yielded to the clamour which the enactments in England had 

stpi.s. excited at Rome; and Holtby, who had succeeded to Garnet as 
superior of the Jesuits, put into the hands of the archpriest a papal 
bre?e, condemning the oath of allegiance, as unlawful to be taken, 
because ^^ it contained many things contrary (o faith and salvation/' 
Blackwall, aware of the consequences, received it with feelings of 
the most profound grief: and when he notified it to his flock, was 
careful to append to it an admonition, that it was to be considered 
only as the private dictum of Paul Y . 

The publication of the breve sharpened the resentment of James. 
By his orders the bishops began to tender the oath in their re- 
spective dioceses, and the recusants by whom it was refused were 
condemned at the assizes in the barbarous penalties of premunire. 
Three missionaries, lying under the sentence of death for the 
exercise of their priestly functions, were summoned to take it ; 
they pleaded scruples of conscience, and received orders to pre- 
pare for execution. Two owed their lives to the timely intercession 
of the prince of Joinville and of the French ambassador. Drury, 
ttie third, suffered the punishment of a traitor. He was one of 
those, who had signed the protestation of allegiance to Elizabeth, 
and who believed in his own judgment that the oalh of James was 
equally admissible. But he dared not prefer bis private sentiments 
before those of the pope, and of many among his^ brethren, and 
A.n. chose to shed his blood, rather than pollute his conscience by 

Bk!?^34. swearing to the truth of assertions, which he feared might possibly 
be false (2). 

In the course of the next summer the archpriest himself fell into 
the bands of the pursuivants. His opinion was already known ; he 
cheerfully avowed it in the pr^ence of the commissioners at Lam- 
beth ; and in a circular letter to the catholics announced that he 
had taken, and that he deemed it lawful for them to take, the oath« 
in the sense in which it had been explained by the lawgiver, the 
king himself. His conduct was highly applauded by James ; yet so 
violent were the prejudices of the zealots, that though he lamented 
the imprisonment of the old man, he dared not grant him any other 
indulgence, than that he should not be brought to trial on the ca- 
pital offence, of having received holy orders beyond the sea. He 
was in his seventieth year, and languished in confinement till his 
death in 1613 (3). 

f l) St9 Boderie, i. 133. 284. 300. 337. says, that a copy of a letter from Father Peraow 
{2) When fioderie begged a reprieve for him against the oath had been found in his posses- 
arid his companion DuTies, James granted it for sion. See Boderie, ii. 102. 35^. Howell's SUte 
the latter, bat with so bad a grace that the am- friak, ii 3S8- 

bassador determined nevermore to ask a similar (3) Boderie, ii. 313. 327. 350. See a most ia- 

Davonr. The real ctnse of Drory's death was» be teresting account of his examination in Mr. But- 
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This submission of Blackwaii was oonsidered as a triumph : the 
admonitory letters sent to him by Persons and Bellarmine, the ap- 
pointment of Birket as archpriest in his place, and the publication 
of the second breve confirmatory of the first, successively raised the 
indignation of the king to the highest pitch. Sendiog for his fa- 
vourite theologians, he shut himself up with them in his. study^ 
refusing to listen to bis ministers, postponing the most urgent afn 
fairs of state, and abstaining even from the pleasures of the chase. 
The fruit of his retirement at last appeared in a tract entitled *"' An 
^' Apoiogie for the oath of Allegiance,'' which was immediately 
translated into the Latin and French languages (1). It was followed 
by the condemnation of six priests for the exercise of their fUnc-* 
tions ; they refused the oath \ their obstinacy was not subdued by 
the perusal of the king's tract ; and three out of the six pud the 
forfeit of their lives, one at York and two at Tyburn (2). 

The king was now fairly launched on the sea of controversy, 
where he believed himself an equal match for any opponent. It 
was not long before he received answers to the '^ Apoiogie*' from 
Persons and Bellarmine. Yanity urged him to refute their argu- 
ments, resentment to chastise their presumption. His theological 
coadjutors were again summoned to his closet ; his former work 
was revised, and to it was prefixed an address, called a priemoni- 
tion to ali christian princes. He made, however, but little pro- 
gress : every particular question gave birth to endless debates ; and 
what with objections, snd improvements, and diversity of optni^is, 
it was found that at the end of several weeks, the work was scarcely 
more advanced than it had been at the commenoement. The kings 
of France and Denmark exhorted him to desist from a contest un- 
worthy of a crowned head. To the former James replied in terms 
of respect : but the latter he admonished to consider his own age, 
and to blush at his folly in offering advice to a prince so much 
older and wiser than himself. The queen having tried her influence 
in vain, turned her anger against the earl of Salisbury, whom she 
suspected of encouraging her husband in this pursuit, that he might 
govern the kingdom at his pleasure (3). But though the mountain 
had been long in labour, though the public had been kept for 
months in breathless suspense, when the hour of parturition ar- 
rived, it was unexpectedly deemed prudent to suppress the birth (4). 

ler** Memoirs of the English Catholics, 3d edi- (3) Boderie wu, hoverer, of a different opi> 

tion. ii. 204. Blachwall's letter is in Cottier, ii. nion. ** La pr^somption seole <{u'il a de sfavoir 

694* He woold nerer retract, though he receiyed plus en thtologie que toos les docteurs du monde, 

serend exhoiiatory letters from the cardinals Ar> en est Tanique cause." Ibid. ir. 319. 

rigoni and Bellannine, and the Jesuits Persons (4) It was fhll of dissertations on the vials in 

and Holtby. He constantly maintained tha( the the Apocalypse, which' made the French ambas- 

oath did not affect the spiritual supremacy of the sador declare that the book was ** le plus fou, 

pope, but only rejected nis temporal pretensions, s'il m'est loisible d'ainsi parler, et le plus per- 

Bartoli, 597. nicienx que se soit jamai« fait sur id sojet." iw. 

(i) See Boderie, ili. 103. iSl. 164. 190. 302. 

(3) Ibid. 337. ChaUoner, ii. 19—33. 
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A new llflit had burst on the mind of James : he ordered all the 
printed copies to be called in, aad the work to be again reyised and 
corrected -, and after many new alterations, gave it at last to the 
world in a less voluminous and less oflTenslTe form (1). Special 
messengers were despatched to present it to the several princes in 
Europe. By most it was accepted as a compliment, by the king of 
Spain and the archduke it was peremptorily refused (2). 

Neither the publications of James and his divines, nor those 
of his adversaries, determined the controversy, which continlied to 
divide the catholics for the greater part of the century. On the 
one hand, the oath was refused by the majority of those to whom 
it was tendered ; on the other, it was taken by many of considerable 
weight both among the clergy and laity. Among the latter are to 
be numbered the catholic peers, (they amounted to more than 
twenty) who, with a single exception, spontaneously took the oath 
on different occasions in the upper house of parliament (3). 
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When James prorogued the parliament in 1606, he had been 
more than three years on the throne, and yet had made no progress 
in the esteem, had acquired no place in the affections of his English 
subjects. It was in vain that he sought by speeches and proclamations 
to earn the reputation of political wisdom ; his inattention to business, 
and his love of dissipation, provoked remonstrances and complaints. 
Twice in the week the king of England devoted his time to the 
amusements of the cockpit (4) ; day after day the chase kept him on 

(1) S«e Boderie throughout almost erery de> Uiein, promised to keep them as the Hfifii of his 
spatch' in the fourth rolume. The chief correc- eye, and to read them over and orer again. Sir 
tions consisted in the arguments to prove the PatridL Toung to the king, June 10, iMd* Dal. 
pope to be antichrist, which were now softened rymple's Memorials, p. 13, See note (E). 

down to prove that he was antichrist only in as (3) This will appear from a diligent perusal 

mnth as, and as long as, he should pretend to of the journals. The lord Teynham alone eluded 

temporal power in the dominions of others. Win- it, by never attending his duty in parliament 

wood, iii. 55i 36. 66. It was called Apologia pro more than one day during each session, 

jucamcnto fidcHtatis, praimissa praefatione moni- (4) " H vit combattre les cocq8,qui est un plai- 

toria. Birch, 298. 399. sir qu'il prend deux fois la semaine." Boderie, i. 

(2) He also made presents of both the English 56. I observe that the fee of the master of the 
and Latin editions to the English prelates. Mat- cocks, 2000/. per annum, was equal to the united 
thews, archbishop of York, threw himself on his salaries of two secretaries of state. Abstract of 
knees to receive them from the messenger, kissed the king's revenue, p. 45. 47. 
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horseback from the dawn till (he evenibg (1) ; and the fatigue of the 
chase was always relieved by the pleasures of Ihe (able, in which he 
frequently indulged to excess (2). The consequence was, that 
questions of great national importance were suffered to remain 
unnoticed ; and not only foreign ambassadors, but even his own 
ministers, were occasionally debarred; during weeks toge(her, from 
all access to the royal presence. On their knees they prayed him to 
give more attention to the public business; anonymous writers 
admonished him of his duty by letters ; (he players held up his 
foibles (o ridicule on (he stage ; but the king was not to be moved. 
He replied that he did not intend to make himself a slave; that his 
health, which ^^ was the health and welfare of them all/' required 
exercise and relaxation ; and that he would rather retrace his steps 
to Scotland, than consent to be immured in his closet, or chained 
to the council table (3). 

His consort, Anne of Denmark, could boast of some pretensions 
to beauty, to which she added considerable abilities and spirit. She 
hesitated not to avow her contempt for the weakness of the king ; 
frequently assumed a superiority, which made him feel under con- 
straint in her presence ; and on some occasions presumed even to 
dispute the royal authority. James was believed to be a faithful 
husband, nor did the voice of scandal, which had been heard only 
to whisper in Scotland, ever dare to breathe upon her character in 
England (4). The public voice accused her of favouring the Spanish 
interest, and of nourishing in her son Henry a contempt for the 
peaceful disposition of his father : but, whether it were suggested 
by her own prudence, or required by the English council, from the 
moment of her arrival on this side of the Tweed, she abstained in 
a great measure from polHicai intrigue, and devoted her attention 
to the amusements and the pageantries of (he court, pursuits in 
which she greatly excelled. . To display to advantage the grace of her 
person and the richness of her dress, to exact and receive the 
homage of all around her, to shine the first among her ladies in a 
succession of balls and masks, became her principal study. No 
expense,' no decoration was spared to give splendour to these enter- 
tainments : the first poets of the age were employed to compose the 
speeches, the first artists to frame the machinery ; and Anne herself, 
with her favouriie attendants, surprised and delighted (he court by 
appearing successively in the disguise of a goddess or a nereid, of a 

(l) See the letters in Winwood, ii. At. Lodge, favourite dos Jowler, . which had been lost, re* 

iii> 245. 247. 811. 332. 335' 337' Broderie, i. turned, with the following letter tied to his neck. 

I9S. 302. 396. ii. 101. " Good Mr. Jowier, we pray you speak to the 

(2)See Boderie. i. 341. 283. iii. 197. "king, (for he hears you every day, and so 

(3) Ibid. i. 302. 310- ii. 244. 279. 440. ir. 21. " doth he not us,)tbat it will please his majestie 

^inwood, ii. 54. 217. The players represented " to go back to London, for els the contry will be 

him in his pasnon* sometimes cursing hu hounds *' undoon: all our provision is spent aire ady, and 

and falcons, sometimes striking his servants, and " we are not able t« intertayne faim longer." 

drinking to intoxication at least once a day. Lodce,iii. 245. 

Boderie, iii. 199^^ i87. On one qccasion the king's (4) Peyton, 382. 385. 339. 346. 
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Turkish sitllana or an lodiaD princess. Tbere was, however, one 
drawback from the pleasure of such exhibitions, which will hardly 
be anticipated by the reader.. Ebriety at this period was not confined 
to the male sex, and on some occasions females of the highest 
distinction, who had spent weeks in the study of their respective 
parts, presented themselves to the spectators in a state of the most 
disgusting intoxication (1). 

James had scarcely recovered from the panic excited by the 
ganpowder treason, when he was alarmed by an insurrectioo in the 
very heart of the kingdom. It was provoked by the rapacity of the 
lords of manors, who had enclosed for their own use large parceb 
of lands which had hitherto been common, and had thus diminished 
the usual means of subsistence to their poorer tenants. The practioe 
was begun by those, who having obtained church lands during the 
Reformation, sought to make tbe most of their new possessions ; and 
it had been continued to the reign of James, in defiance of popular 
tumults, legislative enactments, and royal proclamations. There 
was no grievance which the people fell more keenly, or which they 
were more disposed to redress by open violence. Of late the. in- 
dividuals, to whom the forfeited lands of the gunpowder conspirators 
had been given, had encroached on the commons as others had done 
before them : the sufferers, being joined by their neighbours who 
could remember similar provocations, presented a remonstrance to 
the council; and finding their complaint treated with neglect, 
A. p. assumed the right of doing Justice to themselves. Suddenly lawless 
May^fk; As^nabiages of men, women, and children, were observed in the 
three counties of Northampton, Warwick, and Leicester. They 
seldom amounted to less than one thousand men; at Hill Norton, 
the former estate of Francis Tresham, they reached to three, at 
Gottesbich to five, thousand. They appeared to be under the 
guidance of certain unknown persons, who. were never seen inprfiiic 
without masks *, Reynolds, the avowed leader, took the name of 
Captain Pouch, from an enormons pouch which he carried on one 

(l) When Christian IV. of Denmark yisited the " wond dance with the qaeen of Sheba, bat he 
king in 1806, Cecil gave a gnnd entertainment ** fell down and hnmbled himself before her, and 
and mask at Theobalds, in honour of the royal *' was carried to an inner chamber, and laid on 
stranger. The following extract from a letter " a bed of state, which was not a little defiled 
written by one of the guests will amuse the ** with the presents of the qneen The enter- 
reader. ** Those whom I never could get to taste ** tainment and show went forward, and most of 
*' good licHior, now follow the fashion, and wal- " the presenters went backwtttl or foil down t 
"low in oeastly delights. Tbe ladies abandon " wine did so occupy their upper chambers. Now 
** sobriety, and are seen to roll about in iotoxi* '* did appear in rich dress Hope, Faidi, and.Cha- 
" cation. After dinner the representation of So- " rity. Hope did assay to speak, but wine did 
" lomon his temple, and the coming of the queen " render her endearonrs so feeble that she with- 
** of Sheba was made, or, (as may I better say ) ** drew. Faith was then all alone, for I am cer- 
** was meant to have been made.... The lady <* tain she was not joyned with good works,. and 
" who did play the queen's part, dic^ carry mofit *< left the court in a staggering condition. Clia.' 
" precious gifts to both their majesties ;but for< ** rity came to tlie king's feet, and seemed to 
" getting the steppes arising to tbe canopy, over- ** cover the multitude of sins her sisters bad com- 
** set her caskets into his Banish majesty's lap, ** mitted ; in some sorte she made obeysance, and 

" and fell at his feet, though I rather think it ** brought gifts She then returned to Hope 

** was in his face. Much was the hurry and con- " and Faith, who were both sick and jewing in 

" fusion; cloths and napkins were at hand to " the lower hall." Nugo; Antiqnae, i. S48> 31 9» 

•< make all clean. His majesty then got up and 350. edit. 1804. 
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side. This man was ad impostor or an enthusiast. He pretended to 
act under the inspiration of God, and with the license of the king ; 
be pronounced himself invulnerable, and declared that he carried 
In his pouch a spell which woqld insure success to his followers'. 
He strictly forbad them to use profane words, to employ personal 
violence, or to perform any illegal act, which was not necessary for 
the abatement of the* new enclosures. They faithfully obeyed his 
orders. The park walls were demolished, fences levelled, and dikes 
filled up. Wherever the rioters appeared, the inhdoitants received 
them vnth expressions of joy, and through fear or affection, sup- 
plied them with tools and provisions. If any gentleman ventured 
to. remonstrate, he was immediately placed among the laboorers, 
and compelled to Join in the work of demolition. 

At the first report of this commotion James knew not whether to 
suspect Che catholics or the puritans : the guards in the palace we^re 
doubled ; and the lord mayor was instructed to watch the motions 
of the apprentices within the city. More accurate information re- 
lieved his terrors. The insurgents were commanded by proclamation May 37. 
to disperse : but they maintained that their occupation was lawful ; 
they were employed in executing the statute against new enclosures. 
The lords lieutenant endeavoured to raise the counties : but few of 
the inhabitsmts were disposed to incur the resentment of their pbor 
and exasperated neighbours. At last the noblemen who possessed 
lands in the disturbed districts were ordered to repair to Iheir estates ; 
and the gallants at court received a hint that their services would be 
more acceptable in the field. Thus several bodies of horse were 
gradually formed : they hastened to the disturbed districts, and Jane 5. 
traversed Ihem in every direction, charging, routing, and slaying 
the insurgents wherever they attempted to make resistance. To the 
commissioners appointed to punish the guilty James reconraiended 
moderation and pity. The people, he observed, were not so much 
to blame. They had been oppressed -, and, had not the council in- 
tercepted their petitions, would have found redress from his justice. 
This was the cause of their rising. If they had transgressed the 
law, they had been driven to it by the rapacity of their lords, and 
the neglect of the ministers. Captain Pouch and his chief associates Jane 29^. 
suffered as traitors, because they had appeared in arms against the 
king^ several of his followers as felons, because they had not 
dispersed at the reading of the proclamation. This insurrection, so 
slowly but easily suppressed, proved the weakness of the govern- 
ment ^ but the French ambassador must have been strangely deceived 
by his intelligence, or blinded by his prejudices, when he assured 
his court that if any nobleman of talent and popularity had placed 
himself at (he head of the rioters, he would have found it no difficult 
task to drive 1)ack the Scottish prince to his native country (1). 

(1) Stowe, 889. Boderie, u. 279. 291. 290. 31 2. . 
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In the estimation of thinking men the ministers were not less 
culpable than their sovereign. If he displayed no solicitude to 
establish himself in the affections of his English subjects, they were 
thought too willing to indulge him io that indolence and dissipatioa, 
which transferred to them in a great measure the government of the 
kingdom. The chief among them were Cecil (who in 1604 had beea 
created viscount Cranbome, and in the next year earl of Salisbury ), 
and Henry Howard earl of Northampton, who, of sworn brothers 
and associates, had at last become rivals in the pursuit of wealth and 
power (t). But it was not long before Salisbury secured the ascen- 
dency. His slow and cautious policy, the fertility with which he 
invented expedients to disguise hiis own projects, and the sagacitj 
with which he discovered the real or imaginary designs of foreign 
courts, endeared him to the timid and suspicious disposition of 
James ; and the familiar appellation of ^^ my little beagle (2) '* proved 
the high place which he held in the estimation of the sporting mo- 
narch. Northampton was thought to lean towards the interest of 
Spain *, while his more wary rival flattered the secret though un- 
avowed inclination of the king, who, afraid of waging open war 
against that power, laboured by clandestine means to support and 
multiply its enemies. It chanced, however, that Anne quarrelled 
with Northampton : a forced reconciliation, procured by the autho- 
rity of James, settled into a rooted antipathy ; and Salisbury improved 
the opportunity to secure to himself the good graces of a princess, 
who with her son, the heir apparent, had hitherto looked on him 
as a secret enemy. He resigned to her the property of his house at 
Theobalds ; and though he received in exchange more than double 
the value, had the art to persuade the king and queen that he had 
done them a favour (3). From the year 1599 he had been master of 
the court of wards, the most lucrative office possessed by any subject 
in Christendom (4) : now, on the death of the earl of Dorset, he sue- 
Ma7'6' ceeded him as lord high treasurer, at the special request of the 
king (5). This was a grievous mortification to his rival, who had 
openly solicited the office : as a compensation James bestowed on 
Northampton that of keeper of the privy seal, which, if it were 
inferior in rank and emolument, yet gave precedence in the council, 
and brought with it the allowance of a plentiful table at court, and 
fees to the annual amount of 5000Z (6). 

Among the projects which James had formed, there was one upon 
which he had set his heart, but in which he was strongly opposed 

^Ij Boderie» ii. 13S. 301 • 440. iii. 344. ir. 21. 100.000 crowns. In this court he disposed of the 

.2) IrfMlge, iii. 272. Sydney Papers, ii. 352. marriages of widows, and leased out the lands of 

(3) " On lui bailie par ladite ^ange une terre minors for one third of the real worth. Aulic, 
4>eauconp plus noble, en beaaconp plus belle as- cocquin. 155. 

sictte, autant et plus de domaine et beaucoup (5) " My master hath laid this honour upon 

meilleurs, et deux cens mille francs pour batir me without suit and without merit." Sydney 

uoe autre maison n^nmoins enco^ a-t>il Papers, ii. 826. But Boderie says it was procured 

fort obli»B le foi son maitw." Boderie, ii. 254. for him by the qneed, iii. 302. 

(4) Winwood, i. 41. Boderie valued it at (6) Ibid. iii. 248. 803. Winwood, ii. 399. 
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by the prejudices of his subjects of both nations. His accession had 
given to England and Scotland the same head ; he wished to unite 
them in one body. Their obedience to a common sovereign had 
removed the ancient causes of hostility : but the king looked to a 
more perfect incorporation, which should communicate to all his 
subjects the same rights, and should make them all amenable to the 
same laws. It was a magoiOcent, but a premature and therefore an 
imprudent design. James seems not to have been aware of the force 
of national prejudice; that animosities which have been growing for 
ages are not to be eradicated in two or three years ; and that the 
laws and institutions of a people cannot be changed at once, unless 
by the stern decree of a conqueror. The name of union was re^ 
ceived with horror by the Scots, who associated with the sound the 
idea of national subjection ; by the English with scorn, as an invi- 
tation given to their poorer neighbours to descend from their moun- 
tains and fatten on the good things of the land. The liberality of 
the king, to his Scottish followers bad created a strong prejudice 
against any measure which might draw more of his countrymen 
into England ; and the pretensions of the Scottish nobility to take 
precedence according to the antiquity of their titles, had alarmed 
the pride of many among the English peers who belonged to new. 
families, the descendants of men ennpbled since the Reformation (1). 
By the English parliament the king's proposal was received with a. ». 
coldness, by the Scottish with aversion ; nor could the prayer of May lo. 
James obtain from the former, nor his threats extort from the lat- 
ter, anything more than the appointment of commissioners to meet 
and deliberate on the question. These, after several conferences, oet.ao. 
agreed that ail hostile laws between the two kingdoms ought to be Dec. a. 
repealed ; that the border courts and customs should be abolished *, 
that there should be free intercourse of trade throughout the king's 
dominions, and that the subjects of each should be naturalized in 
the other (2). Though these propositions did not equal the expec- 
tations of James, he was content to accept them as a foundation for 
the superstructure which he meditated, and therefore assumed by 
proclamation the new style of King of Great Britain (3). When, 
however, they were laid before the parliament, the two first only 
were adopted. The king addressed the commons by letter ; he ^, ^^ 
harangued them in person ; he detailed the advantages of the pro- y^''^^ 
posed measures ; he answered their objections ; he assured them of 
his equal attachment to his subjects of each nation (4). But his elo- 

fl^ Boderle, i. 425. 440. Winwood, iii. U7. ^3^ Rymer, xvi. 603. 

(2) Winwood, ii. 20. S8. Joarnals of Com- (4) See his speeches in the Journals, 314 • 357. 
inons« 318 — 323- It is a singular circumstance 386. Somers' Tracts, ii. 118> and bis letter in 
thai the comnnssioners held these conferences in Lodge, iii. 232> The chief opposition -was in the # 
the Tery nuinsion which Percy had hired for the commons : in the lords it had been confined to 
purpose of working the mine under the parlia- the earb of Arandel, Pembroke, and Southamp- 
ment house; so that the conspirators' were for ton, and the lords Moonteagle and Bnrghley. 
several weeks prevented from commencing their James sent for them, reproadied them with in- 
work, gratitude, and dismissed them, after they had 
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quenee was poured io vain ; it only proToked angry discussions, 
in which his own coodoot was not spared, and the foulest asper- 
sions were thrown on the national character of his countrymen (1). 
Mar. 28. Such laoguago exasperated the pride of the Scots *, they scorned a 
benefit which was grudged to them by the jealousy of their oppo- 
nents ; and the inflexible hostility of the two people compelled the 
king to withdk^w his fafourite question from the consideration of 
either partiament (2). 

He had, however, the means of establishing the naturalization of 
4dl his subjects in both kingdoms by a decision in the courts of law. 
During the conferences several of the judges had given their opi- 
nion that all persons born under the king's obedience were by that 
iFery ckcuinstance naluraiized in all places under his dominion at 
the time of their birth ; a doctrine most important in its conse- 
quences ; for, though it excluded the generation in existence at his 
accession, yet it comprehended all that followed it, and would of 
course confer in a few years the benefit of naturalization on all the 
mi °®**^®' ^^ ^^ countries. James was careful to inculcate this doc- 
oct. 24. trine in the proclamation by which he assumed his new title ; and 
1608. ^^ ^** supported by ten out of eleven judges, who were consulted 
by the house of lords. But the commons refused to submit to their 
authority ; and, to bring the question to an issue, two suits^ one in 
the chancery, another ia the king's bench, were instituted in the 
name of Robert Calvin, a native of Scotland, born since the death 
of Elizabeth. It was pleaded in abatement th^t he was an alien ^ 
and a demurer to the plea brought the question into the exchequer 
Term. ^*^"**^'' ^^"^ ^^^ solcmn opiuion of the judges. Two, Walmesley 
and Fostier, pronounced against Calvin ; the other twelve, with the 
lord chancellor, ib his favour. The right of the postnati was thus 
established ; though the l^^Mty of the decision remained stiH a 
(piestion among the most eminent lawyers, many of whom contended 
that the opinion of (he judges had been influenced by the wishes of 
the sovereign (3). 

The incorporation of the two kingdoms, aiid the uniformity of 
religious worship, were the only two questions on which the king 
distrusted the judgment of his fiaivourite minister. In regard to the 
first, he suspected him of national prejudice ; to the latter, of secret 
Puritanism. On all other questions of importance James consulted 

promised on their knees to give him their votes (3) See Moore's report of the proceedings in 

in fature. Boderie, ii. 200. parhament. Coke's report of Calvin's case, and 

(0 For a speech of this description sir Christo- the speeches of Bacon and Ellesmere, printed in 

pher Pigott was- dismissed from his place, and the second volume of Howell's State Triab, 

sent to the Tower, Jouraab, 333. 33!r. The king p. 559—696. That the dissentients were Forster 

had said that through aflFection for the English and Walmesley, justices of the court of common 

he dwelt in England; one of the members oh' pleas, is plain from the assertion of the chan- 

served, that he wished he would show his affec- cellor that their sirnames were Thomas. There 

tion to the Scots by going to reside among them, , was only one other judge of that name, Fleming, 

for proGul a numine procul a fulmine. Boderie, who, both in the house of lords and in the ex> 

11.223. chequer chamber, gave his voice for the af- 

(2) Boderie, ii. 142. 14S. 302. firmative. 
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Mm as an oracle, and was uoiformly goyerDed by his advice (i). 
But Cecil found that his cares multiplied with his honours, and that 
his new office of treasurer, if it invested him with wealth and pa- 
tronage, also surrounded him with difficulties, which, with all his 
ingenuity, he was unable to surmount. In Scotland the king had 
lired in poverty, the pensioner of Elizabeth ; when he ascended the 
English throne he fancied himself in possession of riches which no 
prodigality could exhaust. His household, and those of his queen 
and children, were calculated on the most extensive scale (2) *, his 
entertainments were of the most costly description ^ arid his pre- 
sents to his Scottish followers, and to foreign envoys, to those who 
claimed reward for their services, or had the good fortune to at- 
tract his favour, were valuable and profuse beyond precedent (3). 
He was not to be deterred by remonstrance. To spend was his pro- 
vince^ to provide money that of his ministers. The treasury was 
drained -, privy seals and forced loans, the usual expedients of his 
predecessors, produced but scanty and occasional supplier; and so 
great was the royal poverty, that sometimes the purveyors refused 
provisions for the king^s table -, sometimes the treasurer was sur- 
rounded in his carriage by the inferior officers of the court, clamo- 
rously demanding the arrears of their sialaries (4). 

It was fortunate for Cecil that when he took his seat at the treasury 
only a portion of the three subsndies voted in the last parliament had 
found its way into the royal coffers. The remainder, as it came in, 
was by his direction put aside to satisfy the king's creditors-, to it 
were added several large sums raised by the sale of lands belonging 
to the crown ; and in the course of two years the royal debts were 
reduced from thirteen to four hundred thousand pounds. At the 
same time, to cover the annual deficiency of the income, he had 
recourse to the feudal aid of twenty shillings frbm every knight's fee 
towards the knighthood of the king's son, and toihe imposition of 
additional duties, by the sole power of the crown, on almost every 
article of foreign commerce (5). The legality of this proceeding was ^^^ 

May, 

• {i\ Boderie, ii. 356- iii. 225. 302. !▼. 39. of 600/. a year. Lod^. iii. 254. 336. Boderie, 

(2; Bren the household of Henry andBlicabeUi, iii. 129. From the abstract of his rerenne I find 

two children, amounted to a hundred and forty- that his presents at different times in money to 

one persons, fifty-six abore, and eighty-fi^e be* lord Dnnbar amounted to 15,262/. ; to the earl of 

low stairs. Birch's Life of Prince Henry, p. 35. Mar to 15,500/. ; to viscount Haddington, to ^ 

Lodtre. iii. 182. 254. In 1610 thai of the prince 31,000/. 

alone had increased to four hundred and twenty- (4) Boderie, ii. i6. 413. 427. 440. iii. 70. *I2. 
six individuab, of whom two hundred and 103- 189. Lodge, iii. 172. Mulino's report, MS. 
ninety-seven were in the receipt of scflaries, be- (5) See Boderie, iii. 342. 421. iv. 370. Win- 
sides the workmen employed under Inigo Jones, wood, iii. 123 The aid of twenty shillings pro- 
Arch««l. xii. 85. duced only 21,800/. Abstract of his majesty's- 
(3) Lodge, iii. 180. Winwood, ii. 43. iii. 117. revenue, p. 10. The new impositions were laid 
Thus, for example, at the marriage of sir Philip at the rate of five per cent, on the value of the 
Herbert with lady Susan Vere, he made the bride- goods, and were calculated to have produced 
groom a present of lands to the yearly value, as 500,000/. more per annum. Boderie, iii. 342. 
some say, of 500/., as others, of 1200/. At the At first they must have had a contrary effect, if 
marriage of Ramsey, viscount Haddington, with it be true that " the customs of London fell that 
lady Euzabqpi Ratcliff, he {»aid Ramsev's debts, " year 24,000/., and fvwer ships arrived by 360.'^ 
amounting to 10,000/., though he. had already Winwood, iii. 155. It will perhaps appear sin- 
given him 1000/. per annum in land ( Winwood, gular to the reader that Cecil himself should 
ii. ^17), and sent to the bride a gold cup, in have been the farmer of the customs. In 1604 he 
which was a patent containing a grant of lands had taken them at an advance of 28>600/. 
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A. >. indeed dtepuled by the country ^ but the court of exchequer gave 
1^10 Judgment in favour of the Icing, in opposition to the genera! doc- 
trine that, according to law, no public money could be raised unless 
by virtue of an act of the legislature (1). 

For more than two years the parliament had been successively 
prorogued, through the unwillingness of James to meet the men 
who had presumed to question his prudence, and to speak irreve- 
rently of his pleasures. In 1610 his obstinacy was compelled to 
yield to necessity; and, though he declined to open the session in 
person, he consented, in order to propitiate thecommons, to replace 
on the commission of the peace those members whom he had pre- 
viously removed in punishment of their opposition to his measures. 
A. ». In a conference of the two houses, the treasurer ventured to explain 
Feb!^is. his new plan of finance. In the first place he demanded an imme- 
diate supply of 600,000/. to relieve the existing wants of the king ; 
and,, secondly, a yearly addition of income to the amount of 
200,000/. to prevent their recurrence. In return, he exhorted them 
(o make known their grievances, and promised that the liberality of 
the sovereign to his people should be commensurate with their libe- 
rality to him. The proceedings which grew out of this communi- 
cation will prove interesting to those who study the constitution of 
their country (2). 

l^". Considerable rivalry had long existed between the courts of 
common and civil law : the latter bitterly complained of the '^ pro- 
^^ hibitions" issued by the former ; and James, in his attempts to 
silence these disputes, could not conceal his predilection in favour 
of a code which magnified the power and the rights of the sove- 
reign. A law dictionary, entitled ^^The Interpreter," had been 
lately published by Dr. Cowell, an eminent civilian, at the solici- 
tation, it was supposed, of the archbishop, and with the private 
' approbation of ^mes. Under the heads of ^^king, subsidy, par- 
^^ liameot, and prerogative." Cowell had laid down principles sub- 
versive of the liberties of the subject. Transferring to the king 
of England all those * powers which had been exercised by the 
emperors of Rome, the author contended that he was not bound 
by the laws of the realm; that in virtue of his prerogative he 
could make laws without the consent of parliament ; and that if the 
two houses were summoned to concur in the grant of subsidies, it 
was a mere matter of favour, not of right. The commons were 
alarmed : they claimed the aid of the lords to punish the author of 
doctrines so new and unconstitutional ; and James, unwilling to pro- 
voke those whom it was his interest to conciliate, informed both 

(1) In the court of exdieqaer jadgment wa5 additfoii. The speeches of the two judges, Clark 

given againrt Bates, a merchant, who had paid and Fleming, may be seen in Howell's Slate 

the legal ponnda^e of two shillings and sixpence Trials, ii. 382—^95. 

per hundred weight on« Cargo of currants, but (3) Winwood, iii. 133» 124 • Boderie. y. 189. 

ivfnsed to pay the Impost of five shillingn in Journals, 393. 
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houses by message that having sent for the author, and considered 
his explanation of the objectionable passages, he had determined to 
suppress the work, and to look on those who should defend it as 
his enemies. Cowell expiated his offence by a short imprisonment ; 
the sale of his book was forbidden by proclamation (1). , 

2''. A motion to inquire into the legality of the impositions had 
been made and entertained in the house of commons. James, in 
a speech which scandalized the sainis and alarmed the patriots, 
read them a long lecture on the numerous points in which kings 
were the representatives and the images of God. Like him they 
could make and unmake, exalt and debase, give life or death : like 
him they were the Judges of all, but accountable to none; and like 
him they claimed both the affections of the souls and the services 
of (he bodies of their subjects. If it were blasphemy to deny the 
power of God, so it was sedition to deny the power of the king. 
Such was he as king in the abstract ^ but, as king of England, it 
was, and always would be, his intention to govern according to the 
law of England. He was always ready " to make the reason appear 
" of his doings," but would never suffer any question to be made 
of his power. He therefore forbade them to dispute the right of 
levying impositions, though if they thought proper they might en- 
quire into the exercise of that right (2). But the prohibition was 
disregarded : they appointed a committee to search for precedents, 
and the discussion occupied the house during the remainder of the 
session. In favour of the prerogative the crown lawyers appealed 
to the "reverence of past ages, and to the possession of present 
'' limes :" they maintained that the practice of imposing duties on 
imports and exports had been in full vigour during the reigns of 
the three first Edwards ^ and that, if it had been interrupted from 
Richard II. to Mary (an interval of two centuries), it had been 
renewed by that princess, and continued by her sister Elizabeth. It 
was replied that none of the more ancient precedents bore any re- 
semblartte to the late illegal measure ; they were licenses for the 
import or export of forbidden articles, or attempts to raise money 
in times of n^essity, which had always excited complaint, and 
had generally been followed by redress ; that the instance alluded 
to in the reign of Mary, though illegal in itself, was reasonable 
in its motive, as it proved to be no more, in fact, than an expe- 
dient to defeat an evasion of the duty fixed by the law (3) ; and 

(1) Journals of Commons, 400, 40d. Of Lords, of the letter hinted, however, that the treasurer 
561 ,563. Coke's Detection, 59. ^o»W maintain his doings, knowing Aat though 

(2) James's Works, 529- Journals of Lords, men storm ever «o much, yet Tana; sine viribns 

597. Of Commons, 430. The krag*» speech ga^e *'*\ !i*^' , i j .v i.. v 

much discontent. He strained the prerogative so (S) The exporters of wool, to evade the high 

high that men began to fear " they should not duty, manufactured it into a very coarse kind of 

" leave to their successors that freedom they re- cloth, which paid only four shillings and four- 

*• ceived from their forefathers, nor make account pence. Mary, as a compensation, raised this duty 

" of any thing they bad, longer than they listed to five shillings and sixpence. 
«• that governed." Winwood,iii 175. The writer 
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that to raise money by the sole aathority of the crown was con- 
trary to magna charta, to the statute de tallagio non concedendo, 
and to twelve other parliamentary enactments. It is evident that 
the opposition members had the better of the argument, though 
they had to contend against the eloquence and ingenuity of sir 
Francis Bacon, the solicitor-general (1). 

3*. To exonerate themselves from the feudal burthens the com- 
mons demanded the abolition of purveyance, and the exchange 
of every other kind of tenure into that of free and common soc- 
cage. To the first the king made no objection ; but he absolutely 
refused, as dishonourable to himseir, and to the gentility of Eng- 
land, to reduce all his subjects, '' noble and base, rich and poor, 
^^ to hold their lands in the same ignoble manner." It was at length 
resolved that the honours, rents, personal services, suits in courts, 
escheats and reliefs, should remain, while wardships, the mar- 
riages of infants and widows, and other onerous and oppressive 
services, should be done away. On these terms the lords accepted 
the office of negotiating between the king and the commons. James 
gradually reduced his demand from 300,000/. to 220,000/. per 
annum ; they gradually rose from 100,000/. to 180,000/. The dif- 
ference was not great ; but each party refused to advance another 
step, till the threat of a dissolution prevailed on the commons to 
make a last offer of 200,000/., which was gladly accepted by Cecil, 
as the fruit of his address and perseverance. Nothing remained but 
to assign the ftmds from which this new revenue was to be raised ; 
but the session had been protracted into the midst of summer ; it 
was agreed to resume the subject after the prorogation, and the 
jnYj u paltry aid of one subsidy, and one tenth and fifteenth, was granted 
for the support of the royal household during the interval (2). 

4^. Besides these great objects of contention, the commons pre- 
sented several petitions for the redress of particular grievances, 
to which the king replied principally at the end of the session. 
Some he granted : to others he promised to give the most serious 
attention : a few he unequivocally refused (3). Among them the 

(1) Wlnwood, iii. 175. See Bacon's argument bad were rated for the first time, it raia^d only 
in nis works, ii. 223. The answers of Hakewell 69i666' Abstract of his majesty's revenne, p. tl. 
and Yel^erton in Holwell, ii> 407 — 519. Boderie, (3) To the complaint that some of his procla- 
T. 27 1> 355. Salisbury, to excuse his conduct, matioos tended to alter the law, others to inflict 
alleged the example of the last lord treasurer, punishment before trial, James answered that he 
the assent of the merchants which he had ob* would revise, bis proclamations, reform them 
tained, and the judgment of the barons of the where cause should be found, and issue none 
exchequer. " So that if there was a fault, he was which were not conformable to the laws, or to 
<* still rectus in ruria." Birch's Negotiations, p. the practice of his predecessors in cases of neces- 
320. >i^- Lonhi' Journals, 659. Somers' Tracts, ii. 1Q2. 

(2) Journals of Commons, 410> 448. 451. Of In consequence the judges were consulted re- 
Lords, 6<M). 662. Winwood, iii. 129. 131. 145< specting two proclamations, one prohibiting new 
1S3'155- 193.201. Lodge, iii. 189. A- tenth and buildings in and about London, the other the 
a fifteenth were a fixed sum,^ 36,500/. ; a subsidy making of starch from wheat. The couusellors 
varied in amount. In the beginning of Elizabeth s urged that every precedent must have a begin- 
reign it is said to have reached to 120,000''> at ning; that if there were no precedent for such 
the end to no more than 78t000. (Journals, 448) things, it was time to make one, in order to sup- 
On this occasion, though the three counties of port the royal prerogative. But the judges replied 
Northumberland, Cumberland, and Wcstinorc- that no proclamation could make that an offence 
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reader will be surprised to learn that there was one praying that, 
in cases of prosecution for capital offences, the prisoner might 
be allowed to bring forward witnesses in, his own defence. James 
rephed, that he could not in conscience grant such an Indulgence. 
It would encourage and multiply perjury. Men were already accus- 
tomed to forswear themselves even in civil actions : what less could 
be expected, wlien the life of a friend was at stake (1) ? 

During these protracted disputes there was one subject on which 
ail parties were, as usual, unanimous, the persecution of the catho- 
lics. At the petition of the two houses, James issued a proclama- 
tion against priests and Jesuits ; an act was passed praising the abi- 
lity displayed by him in his controversy with fiellarmine, and or- 
dering, under the penally of premunire, that all persons under the 
age of eighteen should take the oath of allegiance framed by his 
majesty, and, '^ for the reformation of married women, popish 
recusants,'' it was provided that they should be committed to prison, 
and remain there till they would receive the sacrament in the church, 
unless they should be redeemed by their husbands, with the pay- 
ment of 10/. per month (2). The loss of the journals has deprived cct. is. 
us of the particulars of the next session : but we know that the 
commons added to their former demands -, that the king pertina- 
ciously adhered to his last offer -, and that, after repeated threats, Dec. e. 
he prorogued the parliament for nine weeks. This interval was 
employed in secret intrigues to weaken the ranks of the opposition : 
but the attempt failed ; and on the appointed day the parliament ^. „. 
was dissolved (3). To Cecil the failure of his favourite plan proved ^^^j^^- 
a source of the most bitter vexation (4). He had indeed negotiated 
treaties with the French monarch and the stales-general, both of 
which powers promised Jo pay by distant instalments their debts 
to the English king. But these offered at present no sufficient re- 
source. T^e treasury was empty 5 the officers of the crown de- 
manded tlieir salaries ; and the old expedients were repeated of ^^^ ^j, 
offering a portion of the crown lands for sale, and of sending 
privy seals for loans of money into the different counties (5). But 
he lived not lo see the effect of these measures. His constitution 

wbich 'was not one before, becaose that was to p« 189. On the 17th of July he hinted his loss to 

alter the law, which could ouly be done by act the commons ; and on the 19th sir Mai)rice Berhe- 

of parliament. Proclamations were useful to in- ley moved that the house would remember the 

form the subjects of the penalties to which of- honour, the dignity, and the profits of the earl , 

fenders were liable by law, but they could effect who thus surrendered so valuable an office, 

nothing more. 12 Coke's Reports, 74. Journals, 451, 452. 

(1) Journal of Commons, 451 ; of Lords, 65S. (5) Winwood, iii. 235. 239. 301. " The privy 
Winwood, iii. 193. " seals are going forth, but from a trembling 

(2) Stat. iv. 1162. " hand, least that sacred seal should be refused 

(3) Journals of Lords, 684,685. Winwood, iii. " by the desperate hardness of the prejudiced 
124.235* Boderie, V. 492. 510. "people." Ibid. 309. They raised, however, 

(4) Much praise has been given to him for bis 111,046/., which was not repaid five years later, 
disinterestedness in this attempt, as he would Abstract, p. 11, There was also a silver-mine in 
have lost his lucrative office in the court of wards. Scotland, which excited great expectations. Bo- 
Winwond, i. 41. But, if we may believe Boderie. derie, iii. 128. 162. 189. 424. It produced ore 
au indemnification for himself entered into his to the value of 1000/-, which in working cost 
plan; he meant to demand 40,000/. io money, 3059/. Abstract, p. lO. 13. 

and 200/. a year inland. Boderie, ap. 10. vol. v. 

VI. 5 
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A.». sank under Ibe depression of his spirits (1). The waters of Bath 

iiV\ product no alle?ialion ; and he expired at Marlborough on his 

Ma) 34. ^ay bacic to London (2). 

While Cecil had laboured in vain to supply the wants of the 
treasury, the king's attention had been occupied by occurrences 
within the circle of his own family. The reader is already acquainted 
with his cousin-german, Arabella Stuart. Her descent, like his own, 
from Margaret, the eldest daughter of Henry YIL, had formerly 
taught him to look upon her as a rival ; and a suspicion haunted 
his mind, that her pretensions, if they were suffered to survive her, 
might prove dangerous to his own posterity. He treated her indeed 
as his kinswoman, granting her a pension for her support, and 
allotting her apartments in the palace : but at the same time he s^ 
cretly condemned her in his own breast to a state of perpetual celi- 
bacy. In her childhood she had been acquainted with William 
Seymour, son to lord Beauchamp : their friendship as they grew up 
«. D. ripened into a more tender passion ^ and an officious courtier re- 

i^h.s. vealed to the king that Seymour had made to her a proposal of 
marriage. New terrors instantly sprung up in the royal mind -, 
for Seymour had also pretensions to the crown, being equally des- 

Feb. 10. cended from Henry VII. through Mary, the sister of Margaret. The 
lovers were twice summoned before the council, reprimanded for 
their presumption, and forbidden on their allegiance to marry with- 
out the royal permission (3). They submitted till the next inter- 
view : a furtive marriage took place ; and Arabella, when she re- 
flected on her disobedience, sought to quiet her apprehensions with 
the recollection of a promise which she had recently extorted from 
James, that he would not oppose her union with any nobleman, 
provided he were one of his own subjects. A few days dissipated 
the illusion. He was committed to the Tower — she to the custody 
of sir Thomas Parry, at Lambeth (4). Their fate, however, excited 
pity. Stolen interviews were suffered by the negligence or the con- 
nivance of the warders ; and the king, to ensure their separation, 
ordered Arabella to be removed to the city of Durham. She refused 
to leave her chamber : but the officers carried her in her bed to 
the water-side, placed her in a boat, and conveyed her to the op- 
posite bank. She had reached Barnet, when James, on the report 
of his own physician, relented, and allowed her to reside a month 

(1) Winwood, iii. 3S3. ** What is worst of all, " lia^e all buKiness still ander the hammer, and 
•< de is melancholy, and heavy spirited ; so it is " like day in the hands of the potter to mould' it 
« on all hands concluded that his lordship most *' as he thought good, so that he was more ia 
«' shortly leave this world, or at least disburden " operatione than in operc." 3acon, vi. 52. 

" himself of a great part of his affairs." 338. (3) Winwood, iii. 117- 119 

February 17. . (4) Boderie, v. 3fr7. Winwood, iii. 201. M«l-^ 

(2) •• Your majesty hath los$ a great subject riUe, the Scottish minister, who had been com- 
" and a great servant. But, if I should praise him mitted for a sarcastic epigram on the altar in the 
«' in propriety, I should say that he was a more royal chapel, welcomed Seymour with thefollow> 
*' fit man to keep things from getting worse, but ing lines : 

« no very fit man to reduce things to be much * .. Communis tecum mlhi cosa n carcerU, Ara- 

" better. For he loved to have the eyes of all B^Ha ubi oitwa est, araque sacra mlhl.'*— 

** Israel « little too much, on himself, and to Winwood, ihv> 
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at Hiighgate, for the recovery of her health. There her apparent Jane 4. 
regignation to the royal will deceived all around her^ and, on 
the very day on which the bishop of Dqrham departed to provide 
lodgings for his distinguished guest, she left the house in male 
attire, rode to Blackwall, and, descending the river, was taken up 
by a French bark, hired for the purpose (1). At the same hour, 
Seymour, disguised as a physician, passed unsuspected through the 
western gate of the Tower. A boat was in readiness to convey him 
to the bark : but the French captain, agitated by his fears, refused 
to wait, and, in opposition to the entreaties of Arabella, proceeded 
out to sea ; while Seymour, uncertain of the course taken by his 
wife, prevailed on a collier, for the sum of forty pounds, to land 
him on the coast of Flanders. The intelligence of their escape re- 
vived and confirmed the apprehensions of James, who attributed 
it to some deep and unknown conspiracy to place them on the 
throne. But in the course of the day the French bark, which lay Jnnc 5. 
off the Nore, still waiting for Seymour, was taken after a short ac- 
tion by an English cruiser, and the unfortunate Arabella was con- 
signed to the Tower. At first she bore her fate with fortitude, 
consoling herself with the recollection that her husband was safe. 
But to her petition for liberty James replied that, ^'as she had 
^^ tasted the forbidden fruit, she must pay the forfeit of her dis- 
"' obedience." After some time the rigour of her confinement was 
increased in punishment of some additional offence; and her mind, 
yielding to despair, betrayed symptoms of derangement. In the ^, „. 
fourth year of her imprisonment she expired, the victim of an ^^l^^^ 
unfeeling policy, which, to guard against an uncertain and ima- 
ginary danger, scrupled not to rob a female relative of her liberty 
and life (2). She was interred privately in the night at Westminster, 

(1) '* Disguising her selfe by drawing a pair who resolutely refused to answer at all. She had 

*' of great French-fashioned hose over her petti- made, she said, a vow not to reveal any of the 

" coats, putting on a man's doublet, a man-lyke particulars, and demanded, if there were any 

** perrnqoe with long locks over her hair, a charge agaiitst her, to be tried by her peers.— 

** mack hat, black cloake, russet bootes with red James, imitating the conduct of Elizabeth in the 

** tops, and-a rapier by hersyde, walked forth case of the earl of Essex, ordered her to appear 

'* between three and four of the clock with Mr. before certain commissioners, consisting of the 

** Markham. After they had gone on foot a mile chancellor, the archbishop, several lords of the 

" and a halfe to a corry inne, where Crompton council, and four of the judges. By them it was 

"** attended with their horses, she grtiw very sicke declared, 1*. that the refusal to answer questions 

*' and rainte, so as the ostler that held the styrrop put by royal authority was a high contempt of 

*' said that gentleman would hardly hold out to the king, whether the respondent were nobleman 

** London. Ye< being set on a good gelding or commoner : 2". that, as they formed not a 

*' astryde in an unwonted fashion, the stirring court of justice, they had no aqthority to judge, 

** of the horse brought blood enough into her but only to admonish the countess of Uie offence 

*' face, and so she rid on towards filackwall." and of its consequences : and 3". that the offence, 

Winwood, iii. 279. if the cause had been brought before the star* 

(2) Winwood, iii. 442. 454. Mr. D'israeli has chamber, would have been visited with a fine of 

coUected much interesting information respect* 20,000/, and imprisonment during pleasure. 

ing Arabella in his new series of the Curiosities Howell's State Trials, ii. 770— -775. On this occa* 

of Literature, i. 256 — 291. Elizabeth Cavendish, sion lord Coke numbered, among the privileges 

countess of Shrewsbury, aunt to Arabella, was at of the peerage, exemption from torture in cases 

the same tiuM sent to the Tower, on a charge of of high treason. Ibid. 773. Lady Shrewsbury 

having been her adviser. The latter, in the remained in the Tower till the death of Arabella, 

presence of the council, answered every question when she was discharged. Tmih brought to 

regarding herself, but begged to be excused Light, p. 70. 

saying anything to the prejudice of the countess. 
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in the same vault to which the remains of the unfortunate Mary 
queen of Scols had been removed. 

While the king thus punished the marriage of his cousin Arabella, 
he was busily engaged in negotiating marriages for his son Henry 
and his daughter Elizabeth. Henry, the heir apparent, had reached 
his eighteenth year. There existed but little affection between him 
and his father. James looked on him with feelings of Jealousy and 
even of awe \ and the young prince, faithful to the lessons which 
he had formerly received from bis mother, openly ridiculed the 
foibles of his father, and boasted of the conduct which be would 
pursue, when he should succeed to the throne. In the dreams of 
his fancy he was already another Henry Y., and the conqueror of 
his hereditary kingdom of France (1). To those who were discon- 
tented with the father, the abilities and the virtues of the son became 
the theme of the most hyperbolical praise : the zealots looked on 
him as the destined reformer of the English church ; some could 
even point out the passage in the apocalypse which reserved for 
him the glorious task of expelling antichrist from the papal chair (2). 
With the several matches prepared for him by his father, it were 
idle to detain the reader ^ his marriage, as well as his temporal and 
spiritual conquests, was anticipated by an untimely death, which 
some writers have attributed to poison, some to debauchery, and 
others, with greater probability, to his own turbulence and obsti- 
nacy. In the pursuit of amusement he disregarded all advice. 
He was accustomed to bathe for a long time together after supper, 
to expose himself to the most stormy weather, and to take violent 
exercise during the greatest heats of summer. In the spring of 
1612 a considerable change was remarked both in his appearance 
and temper : he spent the month of September in the country in 
his usual manner, hunting, feasting, and playing at balloon and 
*' »• tennis, and, on his return to Richmond, found himself so ill that 

Oct. io. the court physicians were consulted. His indisposition, however, 
increased^ and in the course of a fortnight he expired, to the great 
sorrow of the people, who in their conjectures did not spare even 

Nov. 6. the reputation of his father. From the journal of his sickness, and 
the report of the surgeons who opened the body, it is evident that' 
. he died of a malignant fever (3). 

The princess Elizabeth was the only survivor of four daughters, 
and, after her two brothers, the next heir to the throne. She had 
many suitors, among whom the most distinguished were the young 
king of Spain, the prince of Piedmont, and Frederic count palatine 

rO Raomec, ii. 205, 6» 9. (3) Aolicos Coqaimrie, 939. 241— 251 > 

(2) Osborne, 264. Harrington tells us that the Heame's Otterboame, pref. Somers' Tracts, ii. 

following rhyme was common in tlie mouths of 231— 2SZ- " Ex febri contumaci, qats abiqae a 

the people : — magnis et intahmis fere insolitis siccitatibos ac 

•• Henry the eighth pulled down the abbers and eel Is, fenroribas orta per «»tatem popolariter grassa- 

But Henry the ninth shall pall down bishops and bator, sed raro fuaere : dein sab- antumno erat 

bells." NufSB, AntiqusB U, 3. facta lethalior." Bacon, ti. 60. 
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of Ihe Rhine. Of these, James, allured by the sfrtendour of the 
alliance, preferred the Qrst : but to his suit strong opposition was 
made both by the zealous protestanis in England, and by the papal 
nuncio in Spain. The former trembled lest by the marriage the 
right to the succession might eventually fall to the Spanish kings ; 
the latter deprecated the introduction of a protestant princess into 
a family which had been so long distinguished by its attachment to 
the catholic creed (1). Of the other rivals the pretensions might 
in many respects be considered as equal : but the profession of the 
reformed faith by Frederic gave him the preponderance ^ and, as 
soon as the articles of the marriage had been signed, he came to 
England to receive his young and beautiful bride. A long succession oa. i6. 
of feasts and amusements had been prepared to celebrate the event : 
but the unexpected death of prince Henry threw a gloom over the 
court ; and the mourning continued for twelve weeks. At Christmas Dec. 27. 
James ordered the court to mourn in satin : two days later the 
parties were solemnly affianced to each other (2) : and at last on 
Valentine's day the marriage ceremony was performed (3). Never 
had the English court appeared in such splendour. The king, the a. d. 
queen, and the prince were covered with the jewels belonging to i^^l^\ 
the crown ^ and the nobility (no one was admitted under the rank 
of baron ) vied with each other in magnificence of dress. Elizabeth, 
who was only in her sixteenth year, wore a white robe of silver 
tissue, with a coronet of gold on her head, and her long hair flowed 
in tresses on her shoulders, and reached as low as her knees. She 
was conducted by her bridemen, the young prince her brother on 
one hand, and the aged earl of Northampton on the other; and was . 
followed by twenty bridemaids of her age, dressed in while and 
embroidery, and bearing her train (4). She ascended the platform 
in the royal chapel with a lightsome foot and smiling coun- 
tenance : the palatine performed his part with accuracy and 
gravity •, but the princess, whether it were from joy or levity, dis- 
turbed the solemnity of the scene by a low titter, which soon burst 
into a loud laugh. The ceremony was concluded with public re- 
joicings : but the superstitious considered the conduct of the bride 

(1) The ohjection wai diat, thongfi the chii- ** lord of Cant, gave them a long and large bene- 
dren wonld be educated in the faith of the fa- " diction." MS. Letter of Mr. Lewkner. 

ther, it was very possible that early impressions (3) See their first meeting and the marriage in 
receired from the mother might induce them to Winwood, iil. 403. 434, 435* Somers' Tracts, tii. 
leare it at a later period of life. MS. letter in my 40. Philoxenis, p. 11. Wilson, 64. and Balfour, 
possession. This objection seems not to have ii. 45. Their espousals in Ellis, iii. 110. note, 
been groundless. Elizabeth's brother, Charles, To defray part of the expense the king levied 
marriod a catholic princess : and his two sons the feudal aid of twenty shillings on every 
Charles II. and James II., thongh educated pro- knight's fee, and on every twenty pounds of 
testaots, both became catholics before their lands held in soccage. (Rymer, 722. 735.)' It pro- 
death, dnced 20,500/. (Abstract of Revenue, p. 11.) 

(2) *' The king was present, brought in a The total expense amounted to 53,209/., exclu- 
*' cfaaire, for he was then so gowtie he could not sive of her portion of 40,000/. Ibid. p. 14. 

*' goe, and the queene, no w^y aflecting the (4) " The king's majestic was in a most sump- 

< ' matdi, kept her chamber. The contract was *' tuous black sute, the queen attired in white 

•• read by sir Tho. Lake, the palsgrave and the " sattin." Somers' Tracts, iii. 40. 
" ladie Eliz. placed in the midst, which done, ray 
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as ominous of misforUine; aod the disastrous consequences of 
the marriage were afterwards thought to have verified their antici- 
pations (1). 

From the Icing's children we may pass to his favourites. From 
the commencement of his reign, he had surrounded himself with 
several of his countrymen, on whom his partiality had lavished 
wealth, and offices, and honours *, but among them there was no 
individual, as long as Salisbury lived, who seemed to possess exclu- 
sively his affection, and to monopolise the distribution of favours. 
The death of that powerful minister allowed James to follow his 
own Inclinations : he first selected Robert Garr, and afterwards 
George Yilliers, as objects of pecniiar attachment ] and these, the 
creatures of the royal caprice and bounty, soon acquired the govern- 
ment of the king himself, and through him of his three kingdoms. 
Garr owed his brilliant fortune to accident. At a tilting-match 
the lord Hay had appointed him his Equerry, to present his shield, 
according to custom, to the king. In the performance of his duty, 
Garr was thrown from his horse, and broke his leg in the fall. 
James ordered the young man to be carried into a neighbouring 
apartment, sent a surgeon to attend him, and repeatedly visited 
him in person. He found that Garr, when a boy, had been bis page 
in Scotland, and was of the family of Fernyherst, the son of one 
who had suffered much in the cause of the unfortunate Mary Stuart. 
^ The plea of his services and those of his father was aided by the 
beauty of his person (2), and the ingenuousness of his answers. 
Pity insensibly grew into affection : James looked on his patient as 
an adopted child ; he even took the pains to instruct him in the 
Latin grammar; and, what was more to the purpose, in ^^ the craft 
^^ of a courtier (3)." After his recovery he was daily distinguished 
with marks of the royal favour : riches and honours poured upon 
him; the lands which escheated to the crown, and the presents 
A. ». offered by those who solicited his mediation with the sovereign. 
Mar! 3s. ^^^^ ^^^ ^ prlucely fortune : and he was successively raised to the 
May 13. honours of baron Branspeth, viscount Rochester, and knight of the 
1^612. garter. Still he affected to take no part in the conduct of affairs, 
^7^^' till the earl of Salisbury died, when several important offices became 
vacant, and the hope of obtaining them, or the places of those who 
might obtain them, filled the court with a multitude of candidates. 
Of these many sought the protection of the two Howards, the earl 
of Suffolk, lord chamberlain, and the earl of Northampton, lord 

(1) Se« account of tKe nasLi and balls, hj (3) " The prince leaneth on his arm, pinches 
Spifame in Raumer ii. 227. The " fire-works, and ** his cheek, smoothes his raffled garments. The 
" fight of ships aboTe the bridge with castles, " young man doth much study art and device i 
'** beacons, and blockades," and presents, are " be hath changed his tailors and tiremen many 
said, in a letter of the time, to have cost an im- " times, and all to please thp prince. The king> 
mense sum. MS. letter. *' teacheth him Latin every morning, and I think 

(2) This fellow b sti«ight-limbed, well>favour- " some one should teach him English too : for he 
ed, strong.shouldered» and smooth-faced. Nugac " is a Scotch lad, and hath mucH need of beltei:' 
Aotiqus, i. 390- , " language." Ibid. 
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privy seal; while others professed themselves the dependants of the 
young favourite, the viscount Rochester. The court was agitated 
by intrigue, jeafousy, and enmity *, and James, for more than a 
year, balanced between the two parties, seeking in vain to recon- 
cile their opposite pretensions (1). It was, however, a fortunate 
time for Rochester, who, though he held no official situation, 
transacted business as prime minister and principal secretary (2). 
Unequal to the task himself, he employed the aid of sir Thomas 
Overbury, who, from Carr's first introduction to the king, had been 
his guide and assistant. Overbury was an able and artful counsellor, 
but yioient, capricious, and presuming. Though he had been ^^^^ 
banished from the court for an insult offered to the queen, he was Nov. s. 
soon recalled at the solicitation of Rochester ; but he could never 
obtain the good-will of (he monarch, who continued to look on 
him as a rival in the affections of his favourite, and the fomenter 
of the factions which divided his ministers. By the public he was 
courted on account of his influence with his patron : valuable pre- 
sents were given to secure his favour; and on the morning of 
the 21st of April he boasled to sir Henry Wotton of his good for- ipr 2i. 
tune, and of the flattering prospects which lay before him. Yet that 
very day before sunset he was committed a close prisoner to the 
Tower (3). The occasion of his disgrace was the unfortunate pas- 
sion of the viscount for the lady Frances Howard, the daughter of 
the lord chamberlain, Suffolk. At the age of thirteen she had been 
married to the earl of Essex, who was only a year older than her- 
self. Immediately after the ceremony, the bridegroom proceeded to 
the university, and thence to the continent; the bride was consigned 
to the care of her mother, who bestowed more attention on the 
ornamental than the moral education of her daughter. The young 
lady Essex became the boast of the court; and her wit, her beauty, 
and her acquirements, raised her above competition : but when her 
husband returned, she received him with manifest tokens of dislike, 
and, if she occasionally consented to live with him in the country, 
it was always owing to the peremptory commands of her father. 
The meetings between them were short: he complained of the 
coldness of his wife; she spent her time in tears and recriminations 
— till at last these dissensions produced on the part of each a rooted 
antipathy to the other. At court she bad many admirers, among 
whom were prince Henry and Rochester. But the latter was the 
favoured lover ; and in one of their furtive meetings it W9s proposed 
that she should sue for a divorce from Essex, and afterwards marry 
the viscount. Her father and uncle were led by political motives to 
approve of the project ; and the king, who could recollect a similar 

(1) ''These offices have in the lime of their ^2) Birch's Negotiations. 349, 35(^. 

" emptyness been the subject of notorious oppo- (S) ReKq. Wotton, 40ft<— 410. Winwood, iii, 

'* sition between our great yiscount and (he 447. State Triab, ii. 993. Birch, 329. 340. 
" houae of Snffolk." Rcliq. Wotton, p. 408. 
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proceeding whilst be reigned in Scotland, hailed it as the means ot 
extinguishing the rivalry between his fayourlte and his two minis- 
ters : but by Overbury, though he had hitherto been the pander to 
their pleasures, it was decidedly and Yiolently opposed (1). He 
foresaw the ruin of his own hopes in the reconciliation of his patron 
with his enemies; he objected the ^' baseness of the woman,'' and 
the infamy of such a marriage ; and he declared that he both could 
and would throw an insuperable obstacle in the way of their 
union (2). Rochester had the weakness to betray his adviser, and 
Frances in her fury offered 10002. to sir John Wood to take 
Overbury's life in a duel : but her ft'iends suggested a more in- 
nocent expedient to remove him from' court, by sending him on an 
embassy to France or Russia. His inclination was first sounded by 
the archbishop of Canterbury, and then an order that he should 
accept the mission was brought to him by the lord chancellor and 
the earl of Pembroke. He refused, observing that the king could not 
in law or Justice exile him from his country. This answer was pro- 
Apr. 31. Dounced a contempt of the royal authority, and the delinquent was 
committed, with the consent of his patron, to the custody of the 
lieutenant of the Tower (3). 

Within a few days proceedings for a divorce between the* carl 
and the countess of Essex, on the ground of physical incapacity, 
were instituted before a court of delegates appointed by the king. 
All the Judicial forms usual on such occasions were carefully ob- 
served ; but the details are not fit for the eye of the general reader. 
With the public a suspicion existed that both the parties in the 
suit, and the Judges who pronounced in their flhvour, acted in op- 
position to the dictates of their consciences*, and it was reproached 
to James, that, instead of remaining a silent spectator, he had 
spontaneously come forward, and exerted himself in the progress 
of the cause with the warmth and partiality of an advocate; an in- 
discretion which probably was prompted by affection to his favou- 
rite, whose gratitude or policy unexpectedly relieved the immediate 
wants of his sovereign with a present of 25,000/. (4). However 
that may be, the king undertook to browbeat the judges; he 
answered their arguments (5); he forbade them to take additional 

(1) ** Ton wonne ber/' he says ** by my letters.' " there for the king's use ; ^hich they say was 
Winwood, iii. 479. v '* four or five and twenty thousand ponnds in 

(2) This was repeatedly asserted at the trials, ** gold." Winwood, iii. 4S3. 

and acknowledged by Rochester himself. Bat (5) " If a judge should hare a prejudice in 

what was this obstHde ^ I cannot conceive that *' respect of persons, it should become you rather 

he could prevent the marriage in any other way '< to have a kind of implicit faith in my judg- 

than by revealing the secret of their private ** ment, as well in respect of some skill I have in 

amours for the last twelve months, and the real ** divinity,, as also that I hope no honest man 

object of the divorce. See his letter in " Truth ** doubts the aprightness of my conscience ; and 

" brought to Light," 47* " the best thankfulness that yon, that are so for 

(3) Winwood, iii. 447. 453. Wotton's letters ** my creature, can use towards me, is, to re- 
in his Reliqus, 408. 411, 412. '* verence and follow ray judgment, and not to. 

(4) '* We being at a dead lift, and at onr wit's ** contradict it except where you may dnnonstrate- 
** end for want of money, he sent for some oft- *' unto me that I am mistaken, or wrong inform* 
'< cers of the receit, and, deliTering them the key '* ed." Ring's letter to archbishop Abbot. Stato 
<• of tiie chest, bid them take what they found Trials, ii. W% 
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examinatioos; he increased Iheir number-, and at last procured a 
decision in favour of the divorce, by a majorily of seven lo five (1). 
Overbury lived not to be acquainted with this judgment. On the sept. is. 
preceding day he expired, after a confinement of six months^ dur- 
ing which he had not been peripitted to see his friends, or to com- 
municate with them by letter. The time, the manner of his deaths 
the reported state of the body, and its precipitate interment, pro- 
voked a general suspicion that he perished by poison. 

After a short delay, Frances Howard was married in the royal 
chapel to her lover, who, that she might not lose in title by the ^oy. 4. 
exchange, had been previously created earl of Somerset. At the Dec. 2a. 
ceremony she had the boldness to appear with her hair hanging 
in curls to her waist; the appropriate distinction of a virgin bride : 
the Jting and the chief of the nobility honoured the nuptials with 
their presence, and a long succession of feasts and masks, in 
which the city strove to equal, if not to outshine, the courts attested 
the servility of the men, who, to ingratiate themselves with the 
royal favourite, could make public rejoicings in celebration of 
a marriage, which in private they stigmatised as adulterous and 
illegal (2). 

This event sealed the treaty of union which had been nego- 
tiated between Somerset and his opponents, and extinguished the^ 
feuds which had so long distracted ttie royal councils. There 
remained but one source of solicitude, that which haunted the 
king till his death, the want of money. The failure of every 
temporary expedient proved that the real remedy was to be sought 
in the benevolence of the nation ^ but James had already suffered 
so many defeats in parliament, his nerves were so agitated at the 
idea of a new contest, that, to overcome his repugnance, his 
advisers ^'undertook'' (from the word they acquired the name 
of undertakers) to secure a decided majority in favour of the court. 
In former reigns it had been found suCQcient for this purpose, 
if the chancellor made known the wishes of the prince to the 
sheriff : in the present, all the influence of the crown, and of the 
servants of the crown, was employed ; and the result demonstrated 
that there existed among the people a spirit decidedly hostile to 
the prevailing system of government. The king opened the session a. i». 
with a conciliatory speech, which he .followed up with a request Aprils, 
for pecuniary aid, and an offer to redress a multitude of minor 
grievances, enumerated in the petitions of the last parliament. 
But little attention was paid to the royal message, l'^. The house 

(1) $«e the proeecdiogs with a long account of by the king, bat severely censured by the public. 

Ihe whole by archbishop Abbot, in Howell, ii. The son of Bilson, the bishop of Winchester, was 

785—863. Tiiat prelate considered it a case ef knighted in consequence, and was always after- 

^witchcraft, and recommended to the parties a wards known by the name of sir Pfullity Bilson. 

ooane of praTer, ahns, and fasting. Most of the Ibid. 839. 

podges who faTonred the nullity were rewarded (2) Wilson, 72. Raumer, ii. 332, 
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resounded with complaints of the arrogance of the undertakers, 
who bad interfered with the liberty of election, and had yiolated 
the privileges of the commons. The yalidity of several returns 
was debated : a question was even raised, whether the attorney- 
general, sir Francis Bacon, ( he hjMl succeeded sir Edward Coke, 
on the elevation of the latter to the bench, in 1613,) could legally 
sit in the house ; and, if he was ultimately permitted to retain 
Apr. It. his seat for the present session, it was only on account of some 
pretended necessity of state, and with an understanding that the 
indulgence should not be extended to his successors in office (1). 
S"". Instead of passing to the consideration of the supply, the com- 
mons devoted their time to the questions which had abeady given 
so much offence, the claim of the king to levy ^' impositions," 
and grant monopolies, d"". Some expressions, attributed to the 
bishop of Lincoln, in the higher house, set the lower in a fer- 
ment. He was reported to have said, that to dispute the right of 
imposition wa^ to lay the axe to the root of the prerogative*, 
and to have hinted bis apprehensions^ that, in a projected con- 
ference, words might be used of an inflamipatory and seditious 
tendency. The commons called on the lords to punish the man 
who had thus slandered their loyrity, and^ deceived for answer, 
that the bishop had disclaimed, with tears and protestations, all 
May 31. intention of offending that house, for which he entertained the 
highest respect (2). 
This explanation did not satisfy his enemies *, but the patience 
Haj 31. of James was exhausted; he commanded the ^pmmens to proceed 
June 7. to the consideration of the supply, and punished Iheir disobedience 
Junes, by a hasty dissolution. The next morning the mp^t violent and re- 
fractory of the members were called before the council^ they 
were told, that, though the king had given them liberty, he had not 
authorised licentiousness of speech; and five of .the number were 
comrailled to the Tower. Neither could they obtain their dis- 
charge before they had revealed the names of thi^. .prompters and 
advisers, who, in their turn, were called before the council and 
imprisoned. In the quaint language of the time this was called 
the addle parliament (3). 

(l) On searching for precedents it was ad- (3) They were, 1*. sir Walter Chute, ** who, 

mitted that memhers of that house had been '* to get the opinion of a bold man after he had 

made attorneys to die king without vacating *' lost that of a wise, fell one morning into aa 

their seats ; but no instance had occurred in ** insipid and unseasonable declamation against 

which a person actually inyested with the office ** the times." 2^. John Hoskins, who '* is in for 

, had been returned a member. - " more wit, and for licentiousness baptized free- 

'^2) Lords' Journals, 713. According to the *< dom." 3°. Wentworth, a lawyer, " whose fault 
present practice, one house is supposed to be " was, the application of certain texts in Ezekiel 
ignorant of vhat passes in the other : but the *' and Daniel to the matter of impositions ; " and 
lords, instead of vindicating their privilege, 4". Christopher Nevil,'* a young gentleman fresh 
merely hinted atjt in their answer : that they had ** from the school, who, having gathered together 
given contentment to the commons for the better *' divers latine sentences against kings, bound- 
expediting of his majesty's business; but '* that ** them up in a long speech." Reliq. Wottonianae^ 
** hereafter no member of their house ought to 433 — ^Tbis was the Brsl parliament in which the 
" be called in question, when there is no other commons, to exclude catholics, made an order 
'* ground but public and common fame." Ibid. that every mrmber should publicly receive the 
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The death of the earl of Northampton, which followed in the 
course of a week, occasioned a new distribution of offices at court. 
SuflTolk was made lord treasurer ^ Somerset succeeded him in tvij is. 
the office of chamberlain, acting at the same time, but without 
any patent of appointment, as lord privy seal ; and every inferior 
department, which was not filled by their relatives or dependents, 
was sold without scruple to the highest bidder (1). Their great soli- 
citude was to discharge the interest, and to prevent the increase, 
of the king's debts; and with this view, besides the temporary 
expedients so often before adopted, they had recourse to a bene- 
\olence, which was at first confined to persons in office, but 
afterwards required from others (2). James himself suggested an- 
other measure, a reduction of the expenses of his household, to 
which his ministers consented, but with considerable reluctance, 
fearing probably, what they afterwards experienced, that all who 
should suffer from the new system of economy, would hasten to 
join the ranks of their political opponents. 

In the sale of offices, that of cup-bearer had fallen to George 
Villiers, a younger son of sir Edward Villiers, of Brookesby, in • 
Leicestershire. He was tall and well proportioned^ his features 
bespoke activity of mind and gentleness of disposition ; and a 
short residence in the court of France had imparled to his manners 
that polish^ which James had sufficient taste to approve in others, 
though he could not acquire it himself. The new cup-bearer 
immediately attracted the notice of his sovereign ; his answers to 
diflTerent questions improved the favourable impression made by 
his external appearance ; and the warmih with which tl^e king 
spoke in his commendation, suggested to the earls of Bedford, 
Pembroke, and Hertford, the idea of setting him up as a rival 
to Somerset. The resolution was taken at a great political en- 
tertainment given at Baynard's castle (3) ; and archbishop Abbot 
was employed to solicit the co-operation of the queen. After many 
refusals she consented, though her reply proved her thorough ac- 
quaintance with the character of her husband : — ^' My lord, you 
*•' know not what you desire. If Yilliers gain the royal favour, 
^^ we shall all be sufferers. I shall not be- spared more than 
^' others. The king will teach him to treat us all with pride and 
*' contempt (4)." On St. George's feast the cup-bearer was sworn 

Mcrameat before he took his^seat. Journals, aod was in conseqaence fined SOOO/* in the star* 

-457. chamber. State Trials, ii. 899. His doctrine was I 

(1) Thus lord Knolles was made master of the admitted in respect of benevolences extorted by 
court of wards without purchase, because he had threats or violence, but not of such as were 
married a daughter of lord Suffolk, while sir volantary. Were they ever voluntary ? 

Fulk Greville, for the chancellorship of the ex- (8) Aul. Coq 261* 

cbeqoer, gave 4000/. to lady Suffolk and lady (4) Abbot, who himself tells the anecdote, ob- 

$omerset. Birch, Negotiations, 380 serves that the king ** would never admit any to 

(2) The benevolence produced 52,909/. Ab- " nearness about himself, but such as the queen 
stract of his Msgesty's Revenue, p. 12. Mr. Oliver <* should commend to him, that if she should 
St. John had declared in a letter that bcnevo. " complain afterwards of th» dear one, he might 
}ences were against law, reason, and religion, "make answer, it is long of yourself, for you 
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A. D. a gentleman of the privy chamber, with a yearly ^lary of 10002. -. 

'ifpr. and the next day, while he was employed in the duties of his 

23-24. QQ^ office, he received the honour of knighthood* 

From that moment the influence of Somerset declined. The 
court was divided into two parties, anxiously bent on the de^ 
pression of each other, and all who had envied the prosperity, 
or had suffered from the ascendancy of the favourite, attached 
themselves to the rising fortunes pf his competitor (1). The suspi- 
cion that. Overbilry had met his death by poison had been kept 
alive by successive rumours.; it had even been whispered that 
the murder might be traced, through the infjerior agents, to So- 
merset and, his (ountess; and an opeiiing to the discovery was 
made bt aii ^incautious avowal of Elwes, the lieutenant of the 
Tower, to the earl of Shrewsbury. Secretary Winwood, at the 
instigation of the archbishop, and under a promise of protection 
from the queen, ventured to communicate (he circumstance lo 
James, who proposed certain questions to Elwes in writing, and, 
from his answers^ learned sufficient to doubt the innocence not 
only of lady Somerset, but also of his favourite. Partly through 
a sense of Justice, and partly through the fe^r of infamy, he 
despatched an 6rder to sir Edward Coke, the lord chief justice, 
to make out a warrant for the commitment of, the earl. StiU he 
kept him in ignorance of his approaching fete ; he admitted him 
into his company as usual ; and was found by the messenger ^t 

Aug.i Royston, embracing the neck, and kissing the cheeks, of So- 
merset. That nobleman complained of his arrest in the royal pre- 
sence, as of an insult, but was silenced by the ominous excla- 
ination of James, '' Nay, man, if Coke sends for me, I must gQ-,y 
to which was added another a$ soon as his back was turned, 
''The deil go with thee^ for I will never see Ihy face mair." 
In a short time Coke arrived, to whom James committed the in- 
vestigation of the matter, concluding with this imprecation, '' May 
*' God's curse 'be upon you and yours, if you spare any of them ; 
*' and on me and mine, if I pardon any (2) !" 

Coke executed the task with more than ordinary, lieal, stimu- 
lated, perhaps, by the fear of incurring the suspicion of partiality, 
on account of his previous obligations to Somerset. After three 
hundred examinations, he presented a report to the king, stating 
that Frances, countess of Essex, had been in the habit of em- 
plojriig sorcery to estrange the affections of her husband, and to 
winUuose of Rochester; that to remove Overbury, the great im- 
pediment to the projected marriage of the lovers, a plan was 

" commeaded him unto me. Onr old master took of James and Somerset. I have followed thqt given 

"delight strangdy in things of this nature." by Roger Coke in his detectipu. Se^ weWon, 

Rushworth, i. 446. iOO. Secret History of Jaart^X 409. ii.^22, 223. 

(0 Birch, 383» 384. Howell's State Trials, ii. 9«5. 

(2) There arc several accounts of the parting . ^ * . . 
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concerted belween tbem and tbe earl of Northampton; that, 4)y 
their joint contrivance, Overbury was committed to the Tower, 
Wade the lieutenant removed to make place for iSwes,^ and Weston 
recommended as warder of the prisoner ; that the countess having, 
with the aid of Mrs. Turner, procured; thjee kinds of poison 
from Eranklin, ian apothecary, intrusted them to the care of Weston ; 
that by him they were administered tp Overbury, with the privacy 
of Elwes; and that at last the unfortunate gentleman perished in 
))i;ison, a victim, to the malice' or the precaution of Rochester 
and bis mistress (1). v. 

In thiS'Story nothing appeared wanting but a more satisflactory 
cause for the, murder of Overbury. To discover « this was no diffi- 
cult task lo sir Edward Coke, who prided himself on the .facility 
with which he could (|etect what was invisible to all others. In a 
letter from Overbury he foi^nd tnention of the secrets of Somerset : 
these iie^ contended must be seditious or t^asonable practices ; and 
with the aid of a few conjectures, he bbldly charged the earl .with the 
murder^ of prince 'Henry (2): The queen imihediately caught, or 
perhaps pretended to have caught, Jhe alarm. She had no doubt, 
she asserted, that a plan . had been proposed to poison her, her son 

' Charles, and th6 prince palatine, for the purpose of marrying the 
princess Elizabeth to Thomas, the son of the earl of Suffolk, and 

• brother to the countess ^3). But James did not suffer himself to be 
misled by the terrors of his wife, or the suspicions of the chief 

Justice; the only charge to which he gave countenance was, that 
the earl had received money from Spain, and had promised in 
reUirn to deliver Chafies, th^ heir apparent, into the hands of the 
Spanish monarch (4). - 

Tbe minor criminals, Weston, Turner, Franklin, and Elwes^ 

; >Were first brought to the bar. That they had been accessary lo the 
murder, seems plain from the report of their trials ^ yet many at the 

; time attributed their conviction to a conspiracy against Somerset, 
and this opinion derived confirmation from the ambiguous language 
of some of the sufferers at the place of execution (5). Sir Thomas 
Monson was next arraigned^ he had recommended Weston to be 

(l) Bacon, iy. 470. Reliq. Wotton, 427* It is friends, to whom ^e «hoiild send copies, might 

said that Coke having obtained possession of the be cooyinced of the earl's ingratitude. 

. pocket-book of Forman the conjuror, ^hom the (3) The French ambassador in his despatch of 

countess of Essex and other court ladies used to Dec. 22, apud Carte, i%. SS. 

consult, ftund in the firstpage the name of his (4) Bacon, iv. 90> 

Jttwn wife. Weldon, iii. There is in a tract, en- (5) Sir J. HoUis, sir J. Wentworth, sir'^Thomas 

titled " Truth brought to Light,'' p. 7 — 70. a Yarasour, sir Henry Vane, and Mr. Sackrilie, 

long account of ahis affair, but so blended with rode up to t||e gallows, and called on "Weston to 

error, that it deserves no credit. confess the fact, if he were guiitv. " Fact or no 

/A\ -ri.' I »» 1. I L Li> L J « -^1. " fact," he replied, •* 1 die wortnily." The gen- 

■' i^ V''\J^''*'Li"}''7t. PS*"**!^ '"^ **" tlemen were charjped in the sUr-chamber witE an 

STfrS J!*^ri%K ;Vi?* ^*»«" *»"« '*;?«'» attempt -to slander the king's justice," and 

I^^^ ^ I?* Si r* """^^.r- flollis and Wentworlh were condemned to suffer 

ST^^lL i P»^«- ^^'^^'^ "y* J***;'*^? a year's Vflprisonment. and to pay a fine of 1000/. 

Si S^£ K-^- iT'"T; ' • B«o°' i^^«. Weston sufferJd, on Oct. 23, 

iLn^^^l.' tSl*^ *i! 7*^* "i^Ti"' Turner, on Nov. 9. Elwes, on Nov. .16. and 

tauce between him and Somerset, from which his pjanklin on Dec 9 
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the warder of Overbury, and was exhorted by (loke to confess his 
guilt, and throw himself on the mercy of the king. Bat he rejected 
the suggestion with scorn, and to the surprise of the public was 
taken from the l)ar to the Tower, and in a short time recovered his 
liberty (1). 

Tlie remaining trials were deferred till the arrival of Digby, the 
ambassador at the court of Spain, to whom orders had been trans- 
mitted to repair to England ; but from him nothing could be learnl 
to impeach the loyalty of Somerset (2). The aflTection of James 
^ »• began to revive. His reputation required (hat he should bring his 
Apr. 11. ancient favourite to trial \ but he proposed to save him from punish- 
ment by withdrawing him fk*om the bar as soon as the verdict 
should be returned ^ and, when he was informed that according to 
law judgment must follow, he announced his determination to 
grant him a pardon, and with this view forbade the attorneyTgeneral 
to exaggerate the offence, that the prisoner might not appear 
unworthy of mercy. Tim earl was repeatedly advised to confess 
himself guilty, and assured that the king would grant him his life 
and fortune. ^^ Life and fortune,'' he indignantly replied, '^ are not 
^' worth the acceptance when honour is gone (3).*' To escape the 
disgrace of a trial he earnestly solicited admission to the royal 
presence, or at least to be permitted to write a private letter to the 
king. When this was refused he assumed a bolder tone, and 
endtavoured to work on the fears of James, by declaring that at the 
bar he would lake ample vengeance on the piince, who had betrayed 
him into the power of his enemies. As the day approached he 
asserted that he would not leave his chamber : he feigned sickness 

(l) Wilson says '.hat on this occasion Coke's ** now with honor ressave privatlie, I may do it 

wings were clipt, and Monson set at liberty, be- <* after his tryall, and serve the tome as well ; 

canae the chief jastice alluded to the death of ** for excrpte ather his tryall, or confession pnc- 

prince Henry. Wilson, 7Q2r Coke's wings, as the " cede, 1 can not heare a priyate message from 

reader will see, were dipt for another cause ; *' him without laying an aspersion upon my selfe 

and Mouson was reserved till Digby's return '* of being an aocessorie to nis cryme." Archaeol. 

home from Spain to be examined about the 355. On the 9th of May, James sent, in g^reat 

Spanish treason. Had he been previously con- secrecy, Somerset's former secretary with sncR 

▼icted, his confession on that head could not proposals that *' if thaire be a sponke of grace 

have been admitted as evidence. *' lefie in him, I hoape thaye shall worke a gcode 

(is Bacon, Ti. 89> 90. Birch, 392. ** effecte." Ibid. 356. On the 13th, he ordered 

(3) See the artifices employed to draw Somer- the lieutenant to repeat the offer, with a promise 

set to a confession, and the king's wish on that that it should be enlarged. " 1 meane not," adds 

head in Bacon, vi. 101. Cabala, 33— 38* 53. the king, "that he shall confesse if he be in- 

Howell's State 'Trials, ii. 962. Archsrologia, xviii. *' nooent, but ye knowe how evill lyklie that 

355. Many writers have attributed the anxiety ** is Ictt none living knowe of this : and if it 

of James to his knowledge that Somerset was in " tak« goode effecte, move him to sende in kaiste 

possession of some portentous secret, which he " for the commissioners to give thaime satisfac- 

might be provoked to reveal to the ruin of the *' tion, but if he remaiue obstinate, I desyre not 

royal character. I have no doubt that it arose " that ye should trouble me with an ansoure, for 

from affection. The following extracts from the " it is to no ende, and no newis is better than 

king's letters to sir George More, lieutenant of " evill newis." Ibid. S56> 357. On the day pre- 

the Tower, are highly interesting. *< God knoweis ceding the trial, when Somerset appeared furious, 

** it is imly a trikke of his ydle braine, hoaping the king $ent lord Hay and sir Robert Carr to 

" thairby to shifte his tryall, but is easie to bee him, and ordered the lieutenant, if Somerset 

*' seeoe, that he wolde threattin me, with laying should still refuse to go tathe bar, to do his duty. 

*< an aspersion upon me of being in some sorte He concludes thus, ** if he have saide any thing 

** accessorie to his cryme if he wolde writte *' of moment to the lord Haye i expeete to haare 

<* of sende me any message concerning this " of it with all speede, if otherwayes, lett6 me 

•* poysoning, it needis not be private ; if it be of '* not be trublit with it till the tryall be past." 

** any other bussieiiesse, that quilcke I can not Ibid. 358- 
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or insanity ; and made or pretended to make, like sir Walter Raleigh, 
an attempt on his own lire. But the king was inexorable. He com- 
manded the lieutenant of the Tower to employ force, if it were 
necessary, and to inform his prisoner, that if he indulged in irre- 
verent language with respect to the sovereign, he would be removed 
from the bar, without any stay of the proceedings on account of 
his absence. Hence it has been inferred that Somerset was in pos- 
session of some important secret, the disclosure of which would 
inflict indelible disgrace on the king. To me this conclusion appears 
questionable. No man was better acquainted with the royal dispo- 
sition than the fallen favourite : his obstinacy, his menaces, and his 
despair were probably meant as appeals, sometimes to the timidity, 
sometimes to the feelings of James; and to the partial success of 
these appeals may be attributed the solicitude of the king to pro- 
cure his conviction without rendering him undeserving of pardon. 

By the exhortations of Whiting, the minister who had attended 
the other prisoners, the countess had been induced to confess the 
murder. She was therefore separately arraigned before (he peers. 
She looked pale, trembled while the clerk read the indictment, and 
at the name of Weston, covered her face with her fan. As soon as 
she had pleaded guilty, Bacon, the attorney-general, slated to the May 24. 
court the evidence which he should have produced, had he found it 
necessary : but he had previously the precaution to remove her from 
the bar, that she might not interrupt him to maintain the innocence 
of her husband. At the conclusion of his speech, she was recalled, 
and received judgment of death (1). 

Though Bacon by tliis artifice had prepared the court to believe 
the guilt ofSomerset, he looked forward with anxiety to the result; 
for it was, he observed to the king, a different thing to obtain a 
verdict from a London jury^ and to convince the house of lords. 
The earl, contrary to expectation, appeared at the bar cool and May sr.. 
collected: he never mentioned the king; but he rejected every 
exhortation to confess, haughtily maintaining his innocence, object- 
ing to the relevancy of the evidence, and explaining away circum- 
stances which seemed to make against him. After a long trial the 
peers found him guilty : but by many this judgment was attributed 
more to ' the power of his enemies, than to the cogency of the 
proofs (2). Within a few days the countess received a pardon ; the jaiy n. 
same favour was refused by the earl. He' was, he said, an innocent 
and injured man, and would accept of nothing less than a reversal 
• 

(t) Bacon, iv. 46S. ▼!• 103. State Trials, ii. among other things. '< 1 have of^en taalked with 

951 '961 . Carleton's letters, 29. " Mr. James, bis chyfe servant, who ever wase of 

(2) In a letter to James, Somerset pretends that " opinion yt. my lord was clerc, and my ladie 

if he oonld have had access to the king, his crime " only guiltie : for one time Mrs. Tournour tolde 

would have proved no crime, and that he fell, ** him that litell did my lord knowe what she 

rather for want of well defending, than by the <' had adventured for his ladye. Bui the truth is 

▼ioleuce or force of pny proofs ; for he forsook " king James wase wearye of him. Buckinghame 

himselfand his cause. Cabala, 221. On the cove- "had supplied his place." Loseley MSS. 406- 

iope of the king's letters to sir G. More was this note. 
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of the judgment. But some years later, aware of the malice of his 
^' ». adversaries, and of the alienalion of the prince, he sought that 
u^rY which he had before rejected, and received with it a promise of the 
restoration of his property. Within four months, however, James 
died ; and Somerset solicited, but in vain, the fulfilment of the 
promise from the pity or the equity of his successor. The countess 
died in 1632; the earl survived her thirteen years (1). 

The fall of Somerset was followed by the disgrace of the man 
whose industry had detected the murder of Overbury, the celebrated 
lawyer sir Edward Coke. In professional knowledge Coke stood 
pre-eminent : but his notions were confined and illiberal, his temper 
arrogant and unfeeling. He was always ready to exalt the pre* 
rogativc at the expense of popular rights; and in state prosecutions 
hunted down his victim with the eagerness and the sagacity of the 
bloodhound, sparing neither fraud nor falsehood to ensure a con- 
viction. He had crept slowly and cautiously through the several 
X. ». gradations of oflSce, till James advanced him to the chief seat, first 
ju^so. in the court of common pleas, and next in that of the king's bench. 
A. s. Previously, his course had been marked by the most abject servility : 
Oct. 35. but from the moment that he saw himself graced with the ermine, 
the sycophant assumed a tone of independence and authority which 
surprised the king, and provoked the hostility of his rivals and 
equals. The demise or resignation of lord Eilesmere, the chancellor, 
was daily expected ; and Coke looked forward to that high office as 
due to himself : but his pretensions exposed him to the malicious 
insinuations of Bacon, who also aspired to the great seal; and a 
secret compact seems to have existed between James and his 
attorney-general to precipitate the downfall of the chief justice. 
Coke for some time had acted as if he thought that all other tribunals 
were subordinate to his own. The judges of the admiralty and the 
high commission court, of the court of requests and the duchy of 
Lancaster, even the presidents of the provincial councils of the 
North and of Wales, complained that their jurisdiction was invaded 
and impaired by the prohibitions which he issued from the king's 
bench. The court of chancery - suitors, solicitors, counsel, and 
judges — was thrown into commotion by bis threat that he would 
visit with the penalties of premunire all who sought and all who 
granted relief in equity, after judgment had been pronounced in 
the king's bench (2) : and the court of star-chamber itself began to 

(l) It i« but justice to Somerset, to add what ceive of the king any gift of crown lands, or 

he sigrs of his own services ia a petition to ciistoncis ; and whatcrer he did receive was sisch 

Charles} that during the three years he was in as either took nnthiag from the king, or brought 

power, he opposed all suits for honours and re- with it an increase to the revenue; and that he 

versions of offices, lest the king and his succes- made himself many enemies by opposing both 

sors should have nothing left, to give in reward the suitors and the ministers for the advantage 

to their servants ; that he found a resolution of the crown. Archa>ologia, xvii. 2S6. 

taken after the death of Salisbury, to disafforest (2) He founded his opinion on the language not 

all the royal parks and forests, and to sell all the the spirit of the statute, which forbade causes to 

crown lands, reserving only an increase of rent ; be carried from tbe king's courts to /'other 

this also he prevented ; that he never would re- " courts." These last words meant the spiritual 
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tremble for its claims, when its power to levy damages was denied 
by so high an authority. 

But there were other causes of offence which sunlc more deeply 
into the king's breast. In the council he opposed legal objections 
to almost every intended exercise of the prerogative ; and in the 
cases of Peacham and Owen had not only dissented from his coK 
leagues, but had even opposed the infallible Judgment of James 
himself (1). Hisopinion^hat the late benevolence was illegal, though 
he was afterwards obliged to retract it on his knees, and to give 
a contrary decision in the star-chamber, had induced numbers 
to withhold Iheir money ; and in a case of commendam he had 
presumed to proceed with the cause in defiance of the royal prohi- 
bition. By James his conduct on these occasions was felt as a per- 
sonal injury, and Bacon was careful to represent it as proceeding 
from a wish to gain popularity at the expense of the prerogative. 

The archbishop, the cliancelldr, and the attorney-general, were 
commissioned to collect for the royal information all the offences 
of the chief justice, and he received an order to abstain in the 
interval from the council chamber, and, instead of going the cir- Jane so. 
cuit, to spend his time in correcting the errors and innovations 
contained in his book of reports. James, however, declared that 
he meant to show him favour, if he would humble himself, and 
confess his delinquency : but when his answer was received, that oct. 
he had discovered but five unimportant mistakes, the king, attri- 
buting it to pride and obstinacy, forbade him, in punishment of 
** his deceit, contempt, and slander of government," to take his 
seat on the bench, and, a month later, substituted Montague the 
recorder of London in his place (2). Nov. is. 

This event gave new confidence ttrihe ambition of Bacon. He 
had freed himself from his great rival, and had earned the esteem 
of the sovereign by his fearless advocacy of the prerogative. Still 
Ellesmere, though his age and infirmities admonished him to re- 
tire, clung with the most vexatious pertinacity to the emoluments 

courU t but Coke incladed also courts of equity because it did not amount to disabling the royal 

as distiuguisbed from those of law. Bacon, tI. 84< title. He was tried and condemned in Somerset^ 

Cabala, 3i • 33. " Many principal men, who have shire, Ang. 7, 16l1Sf and died in prison in the 

" their dependence in the court of chancery, following spring. Bacon, v. 336. vi. 78. 87. 

'* have been indicted in the king's bench of a State Trials, ii. 870—879. Owen's crime was 

*' premunire." Carleton's letters, 45. the assertion that princes excommunicated by 

(l) Peacham had written a defamatory sermon, the pope might be put to death. Owen pleaded 

whidi was never preached but found in his that this was no treason, because James had not 

study, complaining of the king's expenses of been excommunicated, and therefore the words 

keeping ** divided courts" for himself, his <|ueen, could not apply to bim. In opposition both to 

and his son, of his gifts for dances and banquets, the king and to the other judges Coke main- 

of the costliness of bis dress, of the frauds of his tained that the answer was good. At last, though 

officers, etc; Questions were framed to discover with reluctance, the chief justice in some sort 

his Bootives and advisers, and answers were re* recanted, by admitting that he was in error to 

quired from the old man (he w^s above sixty suppose that the king had not been excommuni> 

years of age) "before torture, in torture, be- cated ; he now believed that he had, and that of 

** tween torture, and after torture, by the express course Owen's words were treasonable. Bacon, 

** command of the king." Dalrymple,i. 56—58. iv> 440. ▼. 351. ▼!• 80. 87. State Trials, ii. 879 

James was so incensed that he maintained the —883. 

offence to be high treason ; ibid. 61 : while Coke (2) Bacon, vi. 123—129. 397—410. Carleton's 

said that it might be defamation but not treason, letters, 75 

VI. ^6 
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or office ; and, by repeatedly recovering when he was Ibought oo 
the point of death, exercised and irritated the patience of the 
attorney-general. That officer, however, steadily pursued his coqrse, 
till he obtained the reward of his servility. He laboured to secure 

Not. 7. tho good scrviccs of the new Oavourite, pretended on aU occasions 
the most sincere affection for the lord chancellor, now created vis* 
count Brackley, and on every relapse of the infirm old man re* 
minded James of hi&own merits and pretensions. At length Brack* 

1^17.' ^7 ^^^^ '^^ approach of that hour which within a fortnight closed 
^^' his mortal existence : he sent to the king his resignation^ and the 
seals were confided to Bacon, with the title of lord-Vieeper, a suffi- 
cient pledge that if be continued to give satisfaction he would 

M«7 37. shortly be advanced to the dignity to which he bad so long and so 
ardently aspired (1). 

Hitherto in this chapter the attention of the reader has been con- 
fined to the domestic occurrences from the year 1606 to 1617 : the 
remainder will be distributed under three heads : l**. the king's 
transactions with foreign powers ; 2°. his attempts to establish epis- 
copacy ID his native kingdom ; and 3'. his plans for the govern- 
ment and colonization of Ireland. 

I. In 1607 the eyes of all the European nations were fixed on 
the negotiation at the Hague. After a contest of forty years both 
the king of Spain and the United Provinces had grown weary of 
hostilities. Philip had learned to doubt the result of an attempt 
which originally appeared of easy execution. He even feare<l that 
the partial success which had lately thrown a lustre on his arms 
might lead to a consummation which he dreaded ; and that his re- 
volted subjects, rather than submit to the rule of their ancient 
masters, would throw themselves at the feet of bis rival, the king 
of France. On the part of the Hollanders, the most moderate and 
most able statesmen equally longed for peace, provided peace were 
coupled with the recognition of their independence. It was indeed 
true that they had hitherto been able to maintain the content against 
their formidable antagonist ; but they knew that, if they had not 
fallen in so long and arduous a struggle, it was owing not to their 
own strength, but the support which they had received from Eng- 
land and France. Now, however, on the king of England, un- 
willing from the timidity of bis temper to draw the sword, unable 
from his poverty to supply their wants, no reKance could be placed j 
and accident or policy might at any moment deprive them of the 
king of France, who, though he had proved a faithful, was well 
1607. known to be an interested friend. In this temper of mind the offer 

at-i of all armistice, preparatory to a treaty, had been gratefully accepted 

ft 

(l) Bacon's patent was dat<ed on the 30th of was created ear! of Bridgewater, in conseqiieiice 
March, and on the 28(h of May, John, the son of of a promise made to Brackley when he resigned, 
the chancellor who died on the l5th of March, 
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by the states : the king of Spain and the archduke agreed to con- 
sider them daring the conferences as an independent government ; 
and first the French king, afterwards (he English, sent (heir respec- 
tive envoys to act the part of mediators between the adverse powers. 
The progress of this important negotiation is foreigii from the plan i^age i. 
of the present history : it will be sufficient to observe that, aflw 
many debates, the hope of a permanent peace vanished ^ that in its 
place a long truce was suggested ; aad that at last, partly throogh 
the entreaties, partly through the firmness of the mediating powers, 
a cessation of hostilities was concluded for the space of twelve years, ti^i. 

Much occurred during the conferences to prove how low the '^' ^' 
king of England was sunk in the estimation of his contemporaries. 
It was believed that he had not the spirit to engage in war, and 
that, however forcibly he might advise the slates to persevere, he 
would infalhbly abaodou them in the time of need. Prince Mau- 
rice had even the boldness to tell the English mmisters to their 
face, that their master dared not open his mouth in conUradictton 
to the king of SpaiiK Hence the French during the negotiation as- 
sumed a superiority, which was impatiently but silently hoirne by 
their allies. But, if James derived tittle honour from his mediation, 
he had reason to be satisfied with the result. It secured for a long 
time at least, and probably for ever, the independence of the slates ; 
a point of paramount importance, since their reduction by Spain, 
or their voluntary submission to France, was equally pregnant with 
danger to the commerce and the greatness of England ; and, what 
the king probably valued still more, be obtained the partial relief 
of his pecuniary wants, by receiving from the Hollanders the acknow- 
ledgment of a debt of more than 800,00aZ., with a stipulation that 
It should be discharged Joy instalments in the course of fifteen 

years (1). 

About the conclusion of the treaty an event happened which a. „. 
threatened to rekindle the flames of war throughout the greatest ^^^^ 
portion of Europe. The death of John duke of Cleves, JuUers^ and 
Berg, without children, exposed his dominions a tempting prey to 
the ambition of several competitors. The rightful heir appears to 
have been either the elector of firandenberg, or the duke of New- 
burgh : but a claim was also advanced by the elector of Saxony, 

(t) See Birch, Negotiations, 26T — 206- Win- " midways might be foaad to compose that dlf* 

wood, torn. i. ii. passim. Jeanniu, torn. i. ii. « ference." Winwood, ii. 428> Aug. J 608- But 

Boderie, torn. i. ii. iii. iv. passim. It may be the Slates were reseAale, and the truce was con- x 

observed that such was the general bigotry at eluded without any provision in favour of tole- 

thjs peritfd, that, though the king of Spain ration. See it in Dumout, v. par. ii. 99- In fact 

offered a nutst valuable consideration, and the the English commissioners were instructed not 

king of France added his earnest prayer^ the ** to scandalize themselves" in that matter : they 

states would on no account tolerate the catholic spoke '* with resolution" against toleration, and 

worship within their dominions, at a time when at their departure, when the French ambassador 

the majority of the inhabitants of Utrecht, requested them not to oppose so equitable a 

Friesland, Groningen, Overyssel, and Guelder- request, they answered that "their silence would 

laud, were of that religion. The council in " betray their service to God, and their duty to 

England thought that, as little more was de. '* their king" Wiiiwood, ii. 430. iii. 59. 
uaaoded than was already permitted, " some 
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and another by the emperor Rodolpb. The pretensions of the latter 

alarmed all those princes whom religion or policy had rendered 

«. .. enemies to the greatness of the house of Austria. By their ad?ice 

•lir 31. the elector ofBrandenberg, a protestant, and theduke oTNewburgh, 
a catholic, consented to go?em the disputed territory in common, 
and a league for the expulsion of the Austrian, who had already 
taken possession of Juliers, was formed by the kings* of England and 
France, the United ProTinces, and the proteslant pnoces of Ger- 
many. The allies assembled a small army : but the king of France 
ordered no fewer than 30,000 men, with fifty pieces of cannon, to 
march towards Juliers. So formidable a force, compared with its 
ostensible object, proyed that Henry nourished in his mind some 
secret purpose of much greater importance; and there can be 
little doubt that he now meant to execute his favourite plan of 
humbling, by a common union of the European powers, the house 
of Austria, and of confining it for the future within the Spanish 

M-y 4 Peninsula. But three days before his proposed departure to join 
the army, he received a mortal wound, as he sale in his carnage, 
from the hand of an assassin named Ravai1]ac(l) The murder of 
the king put an end to his project : but his successor did not 
depart from the league, and 10,000 Frenchmen having joined 
4000 English commanded by sir Edward Cecil, placed themselves 
under the prince of Anball, the general in chief of the combined 
forces. Juliers was soon won : the elector and the dulte look pos- 
session of the disputed territory -, and the war died away through 

Aug, 31. the inability of ttie emperor to prolong the contest (2). 

If James was unwilling to measure weapons with an enemy in 
real war, he gloried to meet an adversary in the bloodless field 
of theological controversy. He had opposed Ihe puritan ministers 
at Hampton court; he bad written against Bellarmine, (he champion 
of the catholics ; and he now resolved to mingle in the fray between 
the Arminians and Gk)marists in Holland. The disputes which di- 
vided these theologians were not more useful, they were certainly 
less innocent, than the subtleties of the ancient schoolmen. For the 
subjects of their studies they had taken the doctrines of grace and 
predestination, universal redemption and free will ; and plunging 
fearlessly into the abyss, persuaded themselves that they had sounded 
the depth of mysteries, which no human understanding can fathom. 
Had they indeed confined themselves to speculative discussion, the 
mischief would have been less; but the heart-burnings, the ex- 
communications, the persecutions to which these controversies 
gave birth, were evils of the most alarming magnitude. In Hol- 
land the first reformers had established the Calvinistic creed in all 

(t ) On ihU murder see a dissertation by Griffet (2) See the negotiations on ibis subject in tbe 
at tbe end of tbe xii. vol. of Daniel's Histoire de fifth volume of Boderie, and the third of Win- 
France, edition of 1756. wood. Domont, v. part ii. l^|— 137. 153. IGO. 
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its rigour. Arminius, the pastor of the great church at Amsterdam, 
and afterwards professor at Leyden, had adopted another system, 
which he deemed more conformable to the benevolence of the 
Deity, and less revolting to the reason of man. War was soon 
declared between the partisans of these opposite opinions; each 
sought the support of the temporal power ; and the followers of 
Arminius addressed a remonstrance, the rigid Calvinists a contra- 
remonstrance, to the stales of Holland. Politics always mingle with 
religious dissent ; not that there exists any natural connexion be- 
tween them, but that statesmen are aware of the advantage to be 
derived from the attachment of a religious party to their interests. 
The patriot Barneveldt assumed the defence of the remonstrants, 
while prince Maurice of Nassau, his opponent in the state, placed 
himself at the head of their adversaries. James, whose early edu- 
cation had imprinted on his mind a deep reverence for the specu- 
lative opinions of Calvin, viewed the controversy with interest, 
and was not slow in condemning the presumptuous ignorance of 
Arminius. On the death of that professor, the curators of the uni- 
versity offered the vacant chair to Yorslius, a divine whose abi- 
lities were universally admitted, but who had occasionally indulged 
in novel and extraordinary opinions. His orthodoxy was disputed 
by the contra-remonstrants : but he repelled the charge before the 
stales, and took possession of the oflSce. By James the result was 
considered as a victory gained by the Arminians. However, during 
the progress, archbishop Abbot placed in his way a treatise for- 
merly published by Yorslius-, and the king with his pen culled 
out, in the short space of an hour, a long list of heresies. His 
piety was shocked ; he determined to spread the egis of his infalr- 
libility over the cause of orthodoxy in Holland ; and Winwood the a.b. 
ambassador, by his orders, accused Yorslius, before the stales, of^^.'ii. 
heresy and infidelity, of denying or misrepresenting the immen^ 
sity, spirituality, and omniscience of the godhead, and of throwing 
out doubts of the divinity of Christ. The Hollanders, though they 
answered with respect, resented this interference of a foreign power 
in their domestic concerns, and James in return sent them ao 
admonition under his own hand. He was wilting that, ^Mf the 
^^ professor would excuse his blasphemies, he should escape the 
^^ stake, though no heretic ever deserved it belter ; but he could 
^^ not believe that, on any defence or denial which he might make, 
^' they would allow him to retain his office. They should remember 
^^ that the king of England was the defender of the faith; and it 
^^ would be his duty, if such pestilent heresies were suffered to 
^' nestle among them, to separate from their communion, and to 
^' seek with the aid of other foreign churches in common council 
^^ assembled, how to extinguish and remand to hell such abomi- 
^' nable doctrines." Even this admonition was without effect; and 
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the ambassadttr renewed his remonslrance in gtill sharper terms. 
ifoT. IS. He receifed an efasive answer : and, aHer a decent dday, protested 
^^* *• in public against the errors of the professor, reminded the states 
that the alliance between England and Holland reposed on the basis 
of purity of religion, and concluded with a very intelligible hint, 
that they must abandon the protection of Yorstius, or forfeit the 
amity of James (1). The king at first applauded the activity and 
spirit of his minister; he pronounced Winwood a man according 
to his own heart ; but his ministers remonstrated -, he began to ac- 
cuse the ambassador of indiscretion \ and in a conference with the 
Dutch envoy, he laboured to mollify the asperity of the protest (2). 
Still he did not recede from bis resolution ; he even ventured to 
appeal to the press, and published a short work in French, entitled 
AD. a Declaration against Yorstius (3). The states saw the necessity of 
pib.' ». appeasing the orthodoxy of their ally. They had already incurred 
his resentment ; they feared still more the irritation which would 
^^' 1** follow a controversy between the (wo theologians ; and Yorstius was 
ordered not only to quit Leyden, but to purge himself from the 
imputation of heresy, by refuting the doctrines with which he 
had been charged (4). 

But the removal of the professor did not restore tranquillity. The 
remonstrants gradually acquired the ascendency in the three pro- 
^- ^' vinces of Holland, Overyssel, and Utrecht, the contra*remonstrants 
in those of Guelderland, Zealand, Friesland, and Groningen. Each 
party, true to the intolerant spirit of the age, was eager to employ 
the civil sword against its theological opponents, and the republic 
was in danger of being torn into fragments by the violence of men 
who could not agree on the speculative doctrines of predestination 
and reprobation. James proposed to the states a national council, 
as the only remedy to the evil ; and the suggestion was as eagerly 
accepted by one party, as it was haughtily rejected by the other. 
Both were supported in their obstinacy by the political views of 
their leaders, Barnevelt and prince Maurice ; of whom the first was 
charged with a design of restoring the provinces to the Spanish 
crown, the other with the project of raising himsQlf to the sove- 
reignly. After a long struggle, the command of the army gave the 
victory to Maurice : he successively changed the magistrates in the 
towns of Overyssel and Utrecht, and then ventured to arrest his 

(l) IViDwood, iii. 393—296- 304. 309. The may be resisted : 5". and that believers often fall 

following were the distingaishing doctrines of from faith, and perish through dieir.own fault, 

the remonstrants ; 1". that predeetipatiab was Acta. Synod. Dordr. 126* 129. 

founded on the merits of Christ and the perse* (2) Ibid. 3l6 — 320. 331. 

▼erance of man; reprobation on God's prescience (3) His ambassador at the Hague had already 

of man's obstinate infidelity : 2^. that Christ, been commissioned to find out '* some smart 

according to the decree ana will of his Father, ** Jesuit with a quick and nimble spirit to bestow 

had paid the price of redemption for all men '* a few lines against the atheisms of the wretch." 

without any exception : 3*. that there was not in Ibid. 311* It appears that such a one was found. 

God any secret will opposed to his revealed will, Ibid. 318. 323. 330. 

by which he testifies that be wills and seeks the (4) Ibid. 348. See Fuller, I. x. p. 60. 
salvation of all men : 4*. that effitcacioua grace 
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great ot>poDeDt9 Barlievelt, with the two pemidners, Orotius and 
Uogerb^ts. From that moment ttie hope of the Arminiakis vanished^, 
the magistracy of Holland Wfts reformed, and the synod was ap- 
pointed \x>he held at Dort. The Galyinist charches of Geneva and 
the palatmalfe sent deputies ; and lames, who, as the original adviser 
Of the measure, could not refuse his concurrence, commissioned two 
bishops add two theologSaris to attend as representatives of the 
chllrcli of England^ and a fifth, a Scotsman by birth, but a member 
of the esteblishment, as representative of the kirk of Scotland. It 
was a singular spettacle to behold the two pk^fakties sitting as the 
colleagues of ministers who had not received ordination from the 
hands of bishops, and voting with n>en whd held episcopacy to be 
the invention of Satan. They attended the debates, moderated the 
violence of the disputants, and subscribed to the canons ; but with 
this exception, that they protested against the article which reduced 
to a level the different orders of the hierarchy. The decrees of the 
synod were ratified with the blood of Barnevelt, who, after a mock 
and secret trial, was sacrificed as a traitor to the ambition of the 
prince, and with (he more moderate sentence of perpetual imprison- 
ment pronoijTnced on Grotius and Uogerbets. To satisfy the king 
of England, the synod condemned the works of Yorstius -, and the 
reigning party in the stales, to preserve tlie ascendency, resolved to 
extirpate their opponents. Seven hundred families of Arminians 
were driven into exile, and reduced to beggary by the political 
fanaticism of their brethren and countrymen (1). 

II. The reformed church of Scotland, when it had obtained a 
legal establishmient, was in reality a religious republic, which pre- 
sented the singular spectacle of a gradation of elective judicatures, 
composed partly of laymen, partly of ministers, possessing and 
exercising with despotic sway every species of eccltesiastical juris- 
diction. The lowest authority was that of the incumbent and the 
Idy elders, who formed the parochial assembly. A certain number 
of these assemblies, classed together on account of their vicinity, 
constituted the presbytery, which heard appeals, confirmed, annul- 
led, or pronounced censures, and decided on the admission, the 
suspension^ or the deprivation of ministers. The presbytery, how- 
ever, though .armed with extensive powers, was subordinate to the 
provincial synod, and this, in its turn, submitted to the superior 
jurisdiction of the general assembly, which was supreme on earth, 
and owed no Allegiance in 'matters of faith or discipline but to 
Christ, its spiritual sovereign. That James, as head of the church 
of England, should aspire to the same pre-eminence in his native 
kingdom of Scotland, is not surprising ^ but he had more powerful 

(l) See the despatches of Carieton, the English prince Maurieo and Bamevdt : but James seems 

ambassador, throughout tbe volume. The con- to have interested himielf in it chiefly from tlie 

troversy has been considered as a contest for po* motive of defending, as he calls them, the ancient 

litical power. It certainly was so with regard to doctriaes of the reformed churdies. 
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motives than mere ambiUon to urge him to the attempt The 
maxim, '^ no bishop, oo king," was deeply impressed on bis mind, 
and he saw, or thought he saw, danger to the throne, in the dispo- 
sition and principles or the Scottish clergy. They were men of bold 
untamable characters ; their efforts to establisn a republican form 
of church government had led them to discuss the authority of the 
civil magistrate, and to inculcate principles of resistance to unjust 
and despotic sovereigns ; and the doctrine of predestination, the 
duty of extemporaneous prayer, and the habit of denouncing scri[>- 
ture judgmenls against sinners,^ had imparted to their minds, and to 
the minds of their hearers, a tinge of the most gloomy, and, in the 
royal estimation, of the aio&l dangerous enthusiasm. Hence, to 
overthrow the fabric raised by Knox and his disciples became the 
chief olject of the king's policy in Scotland. Me made the attempt, 
and was apparently successful. With the aid of intrigue, and bribery, 
and force, he at length imposed bishops on the kirk ^ but the clergy 
and the people remained attached to the presbyterian discipline ; 
their loyally was shaken by the violence offered to their religious 
prepossessions; and 41)0 very measure by which James sought to 
uphold his own throne, aided to subvert, in the course of a few 
years, that of his son and successor. 

He began by nominating clergymen of known and approved 
principles, to the thirteen ancieni Scottish bishoprics. This step 
created little alarm. The new prdates had neither jurisdiction nor 
income; they were only parochial ministers of the churches from 
vi^hich they derived their titles. But by progressive steps, every 
deficiency was supplied. An act of parliament restored episcopacy ; 
jufy^9. ^^^ ^" ^^^ ^^ ^^^ general assembly, procured by the arts of the 
uec. 10. minister, made the bishops moderators both of the synods and of 
the presbyteries within which they officiated (1). The repeal of the 
' statute annexing the episcopal lands to the crown, enabled the king 
^ to endow their respective sees ; and the erection of two courts o£ 
high commission, in virtue of the prerogative alone, invested them 
with powers more extensive than they could have possessed by their 
^. u ordinary authority. At a convenient time, three of the number re- 
ocf/21. paired to England, received the episcopal ordination from the 
English bishops (2), and after their return, imparted it to their col- 
leagues. At last it was enacted by parliament, that all general as- 
semblies should be appointed by the sovereign ; that the prelates 
should have the presentation to benefices, the exclusive power of 
suspending or depriving incumbents, and the right of visitation 
throughout the diocese ; and that every clergyman, at his admission, 
should take the oath of supremacy to the king, and of canonical 
obedience to the bishop. 

(1) Almost all \he presbyteries and synods xvi. 706- Wilk. Con. it. 443. SpotUwood, &14. 
rrfused to submit. Cnlderwood, 565 — 560. Calderwood, 580. 

(2) Camden, AnnaU of Jame»> 643. Bymer, 
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If James had thus accQmplished his design, it was owing to the 
address of sir George Home,, lord treasurer and earl of Dunbar. 
That minister leaving to the theological talents of his master the 
more difficult task of convincing the understandings of the Scottish 
clergy (1), made it his object to work on their hopes and fears, a. o. 
their prejudices and passions. V. In defiance of the royal pro-juiysi. 
hibition, the ministers from nine presbyteries had presumed to 
hold '^an assembly'' at Aberdeen. Six of the most refractory a. d. 
objected to (he authority of the council, and on that pretext were ii^l^. 
tried and condemned as traitors. It was an act of illegal and dispro- 
portionate severity (2) ; but the prisoners gladly exchanged Ihe crown 
of martyrdom for a life of banishment^ and their colleagues were 
taught that the power of the sovereign was not to be braved with 
impunity. 2°. When the general assembly at length met by the 
royal permission, the lord treasurer was careful to purchase the 
voices of some, and the silence of others, by a dexterous distribution 
of forty thousand marks. It was not that these holy men could be ^^^ 
corrupted by bribes -, but they felt no scruple to accept the arrears 
of former salaries, or a compensation for their expenses during the 
journey (3). 3"*. Dunbar knew thai, in the estimation of the more 
zealous, the extirpation of idolatry was paramount to every other 
duty. Tq induce them to yield to the wislies of the king, with 
respect to the superiority of bishops, he placed at their mercy the 
persons and property of the idolatrous papists. The compromise 
was accepted. The parliament enacted laws of recusancy ; the clergy 
issued sentences of excommunication, and every catholic nobleman 
y^as compelled to receive an orthodox minister into his family, and 
was forewarned that, unless he should conform within a given 
[Keriod, his obstinacy would be punished with judgment of forfeiture. 

(l) James had ordered five of the prelates and de Cantorbery, pais le comte de Northampton, 

eight ministers to wait on him in England. The puis le tresorier, ausquels loos il lava la tiSte de 

lajtter refused to assent to any proposal, on the telle 8orte,n'epargnantaucans devices on publics 

plea that they were commissioned to hear, but ou prives dont chacun d'eux est taxe, (car il ne 

had no power to treat. He required an answer sont point anges) qo'ils eussent vouln qo'il eut 

to these questions : Were they willing to ask ^e encore eu £cosse. Finalement ne le pouvant 

pardon for their offence in praying for the con* induireen sorte quelconque k jurer la primatie, 

demned ministers ? had he not the right to ap> et ne s^chant eouiment autrement se venger de 

point, suspend, and prevent their meetings? lui, ils I'envoy^reut prisonnier ^ la Tour/* Bo- 

could he not, iii virtue of the royal authority, derie, May 8, 1607, vol. ii. tI08. In 1611 hswas 

call before him all persons, ecclesiastical as well liberated and sent into banishment at the request 

as civil, and punish them for their offences? of the duke of Bouillon. Boderie, ▼. $17. 531. 

(Spotiswood, 497 ) But the king harangued, the 540. 

English bishops preached, in vain. Andrew « (2) The charge was that they had rejected the 

Melville had the presumption to ridicule in a authority of the privy council, grounded ou the 

Laliu epigram the service in the ruyal chapel, act of 1584, " for maiutaiuing his majesty's royal 

and was imprisoned in consequence. Some ** power over all estates." Spotiswood, 489. Bal- 

months afterwards he was called before the four, ii. 10. The jury was packed by Dunbar, 

council, and behaved with such freedom and Dalryraplc's Memorials, l — 4. 




is by the French ambassador : — •' L^-dit Melvin •• sort of corruption, giving out. That this was 

fut si aigre en sa r<^pouse, tant contre ce qui " done for obtaining t/ e ministers' voices, Howbeit 

etoit flu roi. que contre la personne particuliere " the cfebt was known to he just, and that no mo> 

dudil comte, (de Salisbury) que celui-ci demeura " tiou was made of that busiuej>s before the fore- 

sans repliqne. A son secours vint rarchev6qae " said conclusions were enacted." 
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At the sane lime tbe prisons were filled with viclims of inferior 
qoality; and so serere was the persecution i that according to the 
statement of the French ambassador, the fate of the Scottish was still 
more desening of pity than that of the English catholics (l). 

At his accession James had promised to bless his countrymen 
with the royal presence at least once in the space of three years. 
Fourteen had elapsed, and he had not yet redeemed his pledge. It 
was not that he was forgetful of the place of his nativity, or in- 
sensible to the pleasure of reyisiling the scenes endeared to him by 
the recollections of youth. The great impediment was his poverty. 

1616. Lately, however, he had restored to the Dutch the cautionary towns 

''^^'' of Flushing and Brill for one-third of the sums for which Ibey were 
pledged (2). With the money he had satisfied the most urgent of the 
demands on the treasury ; and this partial re-establishment of his 
credit enabled him to obtain, at an interest of ten per cent. , a loan of 
96,000/. as a (hnd to defray the expenses of a royal progress to 

16*7. Scotland. But besides pleasure, he had two important objects in 
viiBw, — to reform the administration of Justice, which was perpetu- 
ally impeded by the influence of the hereditary sheritTs^ and to 
complete the assimilation of the Scottish kirk to the Engliisfachureh^ 
a work which had succeeded so far under his servahts during his 
absence, that he doubted not to accomplish the little which re- 
mained by his presence. When the parliament assembled^ several 

June 7. deputies, of principles hostile to the royal views, were excluded by 
the sole authority of the sovereign ^ but in return, the persons 
whom be recommended for lords of tbe articles, were rejected by 
the peers, who suspected, and not without reason, a design to re- 
store to the church the lands which had been severed from it by 
the reforming rapacity of their fathers. The king opened the ses- 
sion with a speech, one passage of which was not calculated to 
flatter the pride, nor to sooth the national antipathies, of his 
countrymen. He had nothing, he told them, ^^ more at heart than 
'^ to reduce their barbarity '' (such was his expression) ^^ to the 
'*' sweet civility of their neighbours; and if the Scots would be as 
^^ ddcible to learn the goodness of the English, as they were teach- 
'' able to limp after their ill, then he should not doubt of success^ 
^' for they had already learnt of the English to drink healths, to 

(l) Boderie^ii. 1$. 14. 38> iii> S34' 450* iv. ' new acts passed agaiijst thein, and the persecu- 

45. " Les catholiques en Ecosse sont encore pis tion of the earls of Huntley, Aufsjxs, and Errol, 

qu'en Angleterre; car outre le pea d'ainour qae and of others, may be seen in Balfour, ii. 23. 26. 

le roi lenr porte, il a tant d'envie d'y ^blir la 28, 29. 32. 33. The Scottish catholics are said, ia 

reltipon d'Angleterre , et d'en ^re reconnn pour Winwood, iii. 52, to amount to 27 earls and ba- 

chef aussi bien I^ comme il est ici , que pour ga- rons, and 240 knights and gentlemen, besides in* 

gner les puritains qui sont les seuls qui I'y cm- ferior people. S^ also Spotbwood, 502- S< 6< 

p^hent, il leur Uche la bride h toutes sortes 9. 13. 

d'oppressions contre les catholiques." iv. 23. (2) For 2,728,000 florins, instead of &,00O:00O. 

" Les catholiques d'Ecosse continuent h. y etre Rymer, xvi. 783—787. If we may believe Pey- 

beaucoup plus travaill^s qu'ils ne sont par-de^a." ton, for this service Winwood received from 

iv. 346. Idem 372. '< This," says ^Ifour, was the stales a preseul of 29,000/. Peyton, 358. See 

taken as *' creame and oyle to sodin and smouthc the reasons inCarleton's Letters, 28. 
'< the king's misterious dcsainges." ii. 18. The 
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^^ wear coaches and gay clothes, to take totmcco, and to speak a 
^'language which was neither English nor Scottish <!).'' But he 
had ah^ady seen enough to moderato the expectations with which 
he came to Scotland. Some acts were indeed passed favourable to 
his purpose ; one appointing commissioners lo compound with the 
hereditary sheriffs, on the conversion of their sheriffdoms into 
annual oflOices ; a second granting chapters to the different bishops 
rics ^ and a third enacting, that whatever the king might determine 
on religious subjects, with the consent of the bishops and of a cer- 
tain number of clergymen, should be good in law. But against the 
last, before it was ratified with the touch of the sceptre, a strong 
remonstrance was offered. James hesitated, and to save his honour, 
ordered it to be withdrawn, under the pretence that it was super- 
fluous to give him by statute that which was the inherent preroga- 
tive ofhiscrown(2). 

On the dissolution of the parliament the king proceeded to St. J'^^ ^t. 
Andrew's, where the leading members of the clergy had assembled. 
Simpson, Ewart, and Calderwood, three of the remonstrants, were 
brought before the court of high commissioik on a charge of sedi- 
tious behaviour, and were condemned, (he two first to suspension '"I7 <<>• 
and imprisonment, the other to perpetual exile. The king's will 
was (hen signified to Iheir brethren in the shape of five articles, that 
the eucharist should be received in a kneeling, and not in a sitting 
posture; that (he sacrament should be given to the sick at their own 
houses, as often as they were in danger of death ; that baptism 
should in similar cases be administered in private houses ; that the 
bishops should give confirmation to youth ; and that the festivals of 
Christmas, Good-Friday, Easter, Ascension-day, and Whit-Sunday, 
should be observed in Scotland after the manner of England. These 
demands were received with manifest aversion by all present : but 
the fhte of the three remonstrants acted as a salutary warning, and, 
instead of opposing the royal will, they fell on their knees, and so- 
licited the king to remit the five articles to the consideration of a 
general assembly. He assented, on the assurance given by Patrick 
Galloway that no opposition would be offered; and soon afterwards 
hastened his departure to England. 

It was with diificulty thftt the Scottish ministers repressed their 
murmurs in the presence of their sovereign : he was no sooner 
gone than they spoke their seiitiments vnthout reserve. Their 
mode of celebrating the Lord's supper was conformable to the scrip- 
ture ; the adminisiration of bap(ism, and the custom of receiving 
the eucharist in private houses, were the relics of popery ^ the festi- 
val of Christmas they considered as the revival of the pagan Satur- 
nalia ^ (hose of Easter and Whitsuntide of the ceremonial law of the 

(1) See a letter in BftcoDt vi. 153. (2) Spotiswood» 533- Pari. 16I7» ch i. ii. 

Bacun« vi. 152. 
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Jews ^ in a word, all the articles were pronounced superstitious, and 
^''^' ^ without warrant in the scriptures (1). In this temper of noind the 
assen»bly was held at St. Andrew's ; and the only concessions made 
to the king were, that the minister should distribute the elements 
at the Lord's supper, and that sick men might communicate at their 
own houses, provided they previously took an oalh that they did 
not expect to recover (2). James, who had looked for a very dif- 
ferent decision, considered it as a mockery and an insult : he or- 
dered the observance of the five articles to be enjoined by procla- 
mation; the council withdrew the promised augmentation of 
A. ». Stipend from the refractory ministers ; and in the next assembly at 
Aug *2i. Perth, lord Binning, the treasurer, procured by his address a ma- 
jority in favour of the royal demands (3j. Three years later he 
A. V. ventured to propose them in parliament ; and an act was passed to 
Aug V enforce a discipline repugnant to the feelings and prepossessions of 
the people (4). The king had promised to content himself with this 
concession; he kept his word. The history of his mother and 
grandmother had convinced him of the stern uncompromising 
temper of ihe Scottish religionists; and to his chaplain, Dr. Laud, 
whose zeal advised more vigorous measures, he replied, that it was 
better to preserve peaceably what had been obtained, than to hazard 
all by goading a whole nation into rebellion (5). 

111. The reader will recollect the wars which, during the last 
reign, desolated Ireland, and distracted the councils of Elizabeth. 
In their origin they were similar to those which had existed under 
her predecessors ; they sprung from the love of liberty, and the 
hatred of foreign domination ; but her defection from the churcb of 
Rome, and her attempt to impose a new worship by dint of au- 
thority, connected them with religious feelings and rendered them 
infinitely more dangerous. Hitherto the natives had been taught ta 
look on the pope as the lord paramount of Ireland; it was a jsotion 
encouraged by former kings and parliaments, as a cheap expedient 
to procure obedience (6) : but it now re-acted with double force 
against a princess under the sentence of excommunication and de- 
position. The champions of independence appealed to the protec- 
tion of the pontiff, as their feudal, no less than their spiritual, su- 
perior. I am not aware that this title was ever positively admitted 
or rejecled ; but the popes repeatedly sent them pecuniary and 
sometimes military aid, and often by letters and messages exhorted 
the Irish to throw off the English yoke, and to vindicate their coun- 

(0 Examination of ihe articles of Perth. (4) By a majority of seventy-cight;to fifty-one. 

(2) See lord Binning's letter to the king, Nov. At the same lime he obtained a subsidy in aid of 
28. in Dalrymple, i. 84. the palatinate of 400,090/. Scots, to lie paid l^ 

(3) See another letter from die same, ibid. 87. instalment in that and the- three following years. 
After mneh contestation, instead of putting the See the letters of the earl of Metros, which dis- 
sejiaratR articles to the rote, the question was close the whole mystery of managing a Scolti^ 
proposed, would they in'this obey or disobey the parliament. Dalrvmple, 108— 1 39. Balfour, ii . 84 . 
king? £ighty.six voted in the aflBrmativc, for- (.5) Hacket's Life of Williams, part i. 64- 
lyone dmeated. (g) Irish stat. I Ed. iv, c. ix. 
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Cry from civil and religious thraldom. With many these exhorta^ 
tions had considerable influence, but the majority of both races 
continued faithful to Elizabeth ; and, though they were tempted by 
the papal envoys, though they were upbraided as traitors and apo- 
states by their revolted countrymen, the Irish catholics fought un- 
der the English colours against Desmond, and formed one half of 
the loyal army which, under Mounljoy, triumphed over the wiles, 
the obstinacy, and the despair of Tyrone (1). 

fiut the exceptions made to Elizabeth did not apply to James. 
Against him no excommunication had been pronounced, nor was 
he a prince exclusively of Saxon or Norman origin. He claimed his 
descent from Fergus, the first king of the Scots in Albion ; and Fer- 
gus, as a thousand genealogies could prove, was sprung from the 
ancient kings of Erin. His accession, therefore, was hailed as a 
blessing by the aboriginal Irish ; they congratulated each other on 
the event— they boasted that the sceptre of Ireland was restored to 
the rightful line in a descendant of Milespane (2). 

Though an act of parliament had been passed under Elizabeth to 
abolish the catholic worship in Ireland, it had not been in the 
power of a handful of protestanls to deprive a whole people of their 
religious rites. If the law were at all obeyed, it was only in the gar- 
rison towns, where submission could be enforced at the point of the 
bayonet, and even in these the great mass of the inhabitants, the 
chief burghers and the magistrates, secretly cherished their former 
attachment to the catholic creed. The death of Elizabeth afforded 
them an opportunity of expressing their sentiments with less res- 
traint, and the announcement of that event was immediately fol- 
lowed by the restoration of the ancient service in Cork, Waterford, 
Clonniel, Limerick, Gashel, and other places. To the prohibitory 
commands of the lord deputy^ answers were returned in a tone of 
resolution and defiance-, batteries were raised on the walls^ and pre- 
parations made for resistance, and at Cork blood was shed in dif*- 
ferent affrays between the military and the citizens. Mountjoy, the 
lord deputy, acted with promptitude and decision. He collected a 
strong body of troops, proceeded from town to town, and partly by 
argument, partly by intimidation, prevailed on the inhabitants to 
submit. Then, having previously published, under the great seal, an 
act of ^' oblivion and indemnity,'' he left the island, and took with 
him to England, as the heralds of his triumph, the repentant chief- 
tains, Tyrone and O'Donnel, with their principal retainers (3). 

But the forcible abolition of their worship, and its consequences, 
the weekly fines for absence from church on the Sundays, were not 

(l) See in O'SoUivan a list of the catholic (2) Lynch Alithinologia, 2t. See these genea- 

chieftainssenriog in the English aimies^iii. 114} logics Illustrated by Dr O'donnr, Proleg. i. 12) 

also Moryson, 112. 2S6> Pacata Uibernia, pnef. —144. 

and p. 38. edit, of 1820, and O'Neil's procUma- (3) Moryson, ii. 330-342. 

turn m Leland, 11. 364- ' 
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the only grieVmees of which the Irish catholics comptadiicd. By 
kw, the oaih off f opremacy was reqatred from cTery iBdiYidual 
wiio soaght to take literary iKMioiirs, or to plead at the fahr, or to 
hold the oflloe of magistrate, or to sue out tiie li?ery off his lands. 
Often it was tendered, and the catholic was rcdoced to the distress- 
ing dilemma off swearing agalnat his conacience, or of resigning all 
prospect of fotore adTancement in life; often it was withheld, yel 
lie sUU knew that he alloyed this indolgence by sollerance only, 
and that he lay at the mercy of the goTemmenI, and of every mali- 
cioos or interested informer. Much, indeed, has been said in praise 
of the forbearance with which these laws were executed in Ireland, 
during a great part of the present reign ; but that forbearance was 
only occaskmal, and eTon then it proceeded not from any just no- 
tion of toleration, but soldy from a sense of weakness, from a per* 
suasion that ^^ the ripeness of lime was not yet come (1).'' 

It was soon known in Ireland that the two chienains had been 
graciously received by the new monarch ; that Tyrone had reco* 
yered his former honours, and that his companion had been 
^' "' created earl of TirconneL Encouraged by (he intelligence, the 
Aug*, catholics sent over a deputation to Join the two earb in petitioning 
for the free exercise of ttieir rdigion. But James treated the pro* 
posal as an insult. It was, he (old them, contrary to bis conscience : 
as long as he could find one hundred men to stand by him, he 
would fight liU death against (he tolenition of an idolatrous worship. 
Not content with this refusal, he commitled four of the deputies (o 
the Tower, where they remained during three months in punish- 
ment of their presfumption (2). 
A ». Two years later a proclamation was issued, commanding -all ca-- 
jui^^4. tholic priests to quit Ireland under the penalty of death (3) ; and an 
order was sent to the magistrates and principal cilizens of Dublin 
to attend regularly at the reformed service. By law the refusal suIh 
Jected the offenders to a certain fine ; in this instance it was also 
visited with imprisonmenl. The great English families within the 
pale became idarmed. They remonstrated against the punishment 
as illegal and prayed (o be indulged with freedom of religious wor- 
ship. But the chief of the petitioners wore arrested and confined in 

U) These are Uie wonb of Bacon , yrha. adds, be was repeatedly Ttsited by the loids of the 

'• Therefore my advice is, in all hombleness, council, and induced to acknowledge the king as 

'* that this haaardons coune of proceeding, to head in causes eedesiastical. That he acted with 

*' tender the oath to the magistrates of towns, duplicity is evident. "When he was reproached as 

** proceed not, but dje by decrees/' Cabala, Z9' an apostate by the oadiolics he replied that he 

. (3) Beaumont, despatch of Aug. 20th. 1603. had not admitted any spiritual au^rity in the 

The reader wiH obaerre-that from that day it be* king but meant by causes ecclesiastical, those 

came th^ practice, whenever a petition was pre- causes which by the existing laws were carried 

sented from the Irish catholics, to commit some of before the ecclesiastical courts. In punishment 

the deputies to prison. he was tried a second time on the statute of pre- 

(8) Among those who were apprehended in muni re, and though it is evident that his oRence 

cnnsequenoo was Lalor, vicar apostolic in the could never have been contemplated by the fra- 

threc dioceses of Dublin, Kildare, and Ferns. He mers of that statute, he was condemneato perpe- 

was tried on the second of Elizabeth, and senten- tual imprisonment. See Davis's Rc^rt in State 

ced to a year's imprisonment, and the forfeiture Trials, ii. 533. 
of bis personal property. During bis confinement 
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the casUe; their spokesman, sir Patrick Barnewell, was sent to Eng- 
land, and incarcerated in the Tower. 

To allay the discontent occasioned by this act of oppression, 
James issued a commission of graces. ' *- The levy of fines for nb- 
^' sence from church, and the administration of ttie path on the 
^' livery of lands, were suspended till further orders *, the esti^i^hecl 
^^ clergy were forbidden to ei^t undue fees from recusants for 
^'burials, baptisms, and marriages f and general pardons under 
^^ the great seal were offered to all who would sue them out of the 
^^ chancery/' These indulgences were meant to prepare the way 
for the king's favourite plan of assimilating the tenure of lands i^ 
bis Irish, to that which prevailed in his English, dominions. By a 
judgment given in the court of king's bench, the old national cus- 
toms of tanistry and gavel-kind were pronounced illegal; and a 
royal proclanialion called on the possessors of lands to surrender 
their defective titles to the crown, with a promise that they should 
receive them back in more valid form, and oa more eligible condi- 
tions. In a country wher^ force had for centuries usurped the 
place of right, there were few titles which could bear the scrutinia^ 
ing eye of a legal practitioner. The boon wa^ generally accepted : 
but the commissioners, according to their in&tructions, carefully 
distinguished between the lands held in demesne, and those which 
had been parcelled out to inferior tenants. The first were returned 
by patent to the original owner as an estate in fee ^ in pbce of the 
others he received only a rent charge, payable by the tenants, and 
equal in value to the services which had formerly been rendered* 
It was expected that from this new system the roost valuable bene- 
fits would be derived both to the king and to the people^ to the 
king, because by destroying the principle of hereditary clanship, it 
would take from the chieftains the power of disputing the royal 
pleasure ; to the people, because, by giving to the inferior tenants 
with the right of freeholders an interest ii> the soil, it would wean 
them from their habits of turbulence and idleness, would introduce 
principles of improvement and civilization ; and would teach them 
to look up to the sovereign as their legitimate protector. JSut ex- 
perience did not realize these flattering predictions. The power of 
the Irish lords, indeed, '^sodainly fell and vanished (1)," and the 
mass of the people was loosened from all dependence on^ their 
forflier superiors : but they were not on that account more firmly 
attached, to the crown. Instead of obeying their own hereditary 

(1) Davis, 259 " When aa Irish lord doth ofFer " passed, not of the whole country, as was nsed 

" to surrender his country, and hold it of the " in former times, but of those lands only which 

*' crown, his proper possessions in demesne are *' are found in the lord's possession, etc.; but 

** drawn into a particular, and his Irish duties, '* the lands whiek are found to be possest by the 

" as coshering, sessings, rents of butter and oat- " tenants are left unto them respeiitiYely charged 

*' meale, and the like are reasonably valued, and " with those certaiue rents only, in lieu of all 

" reduced into certain suras of money to be paid " uncertaine Irish exactions." Davis, Discovery, 

«' yearly in lieu thereof. This being done, tlie 260. 
*' surrender is accepted, and thereujtori a grnnt 
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leaders, they found themselves at liberty to follow every interested 
demagogue, every unprincipled adventurer, who was able to in- 
flame their passions, and goad them to acts of violence. 

Tyrone and Tyrconnel left the English court with expressions of 
gratitude, but with feelings of distrust. Subsequent events confirmed 
their suspicions ; and the harsh conduct adopted towards the catho^ 
lies, with the attempt to divide the chiefs from their vassals, led 
them to believe that it was resolved to reduce the power, and to 
annihilate the religion of the natives. In this temper of mind they 
accepted an invitation to meet Richard Nugent, baron Delvin, at the 
castle of Maynooth. Delvin was born and bred in the Tower, where 
his mother had voluntarily shared the confinement of her husband, 
a prisoner during life, not because he had opposed, but because he 
was thought capable of opposing, the authority of the late queen. 
The three noblemen communicated to each other their resentments 
for past, and their apprehensions of future wrongs . they concurred 
in opinion, and bound themselves to each other to defend their rights 
and their religion by open force (1).'' That any project of insurrec- 
tion was at that time arranged, is improbable; but two years later, 
secret information was received by James from some person in the 
court and confidence of the archduke at Brussels, that Tyrone had 
sought to renew his former relations with the king of Spain. His 
ruin was immediately determined *, and, to decoy him into England 
without awakening his suspicions, a pretended claim to a conside- 
rable portion of his lands was set up in obedience to secret instruc- 
tion from the ministers (2). The Irish government declined the 
cognizance of the cause as too delicate and important ; and both 
parties received notice to appear with their titles before the Council 
in England. But Tyrone was a match for the cunning of his adver- 
saries. He sent to his attorney full power to act in his name ; and, 
when the lord deputy informed him from the king, that his presence 
would be necessary to defeat the intrigues ofthe plaintiff, he solicited 
a respite of thirty days, that he might collect money, and make 
preparations for the journey. The request was granted ; and before 
A. ». the expiration ofthe term, Tyrone with his wife, his two younger 
s4t!^7. ^^"^' ^"^ nephew •, and Tyrconnel, with his son and brother, lord 
Dungannon, and thirty other persons, embarked in a vessel which 
had arrived from Dunkirk, and landed in a few days at Quiile- 
becque, in Normandy. James at first persuaded himself that they 
had shaped their Course to Spain, and would return with the 
armada, which during the summer had been collected in the Spa- 
nish ports ', the intelligence that they had proceeded through France 
to Brussels gave him leisure to breathe. He demanded their persons 

(1) T.ynch, Alithinologia, Supplem. 186. in Dr. a relation, in Carieton tbat he was Mont^tnery. 
O'Cunor's Historical Address, ii. 226. archbishop of Armagh. 

(2) In Broderie it is said that the plaintiff was 
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as traitors ; and issued a long proclamation describing Ihem as men 
of mean birth, who had been ennobled only for reasons cC state-, of not. ir>: 
corrupt morals, whom no man would think of molesting for reli- 
gion; of rapacious dispositions, who though their own rights were 
not invaded, constantly sought to invade the rights of others ; and 
of traitorous intentions, who had designed to raise a rebellion, to 
invite a foreign force into the realm, and to put to death all Irish- 
men of English descent (1). But the foreign courts, in defiance of 
his remonstrances, persisted in treating them as exiles for their 
rights and religion. Most of them were admitted into the Spanish 
army in Brabant : Tyrone proceeded to Rome, where he received 
a monthly pension of 100 crowns from the Pope, and of 600 from 
^ the king of Spain (2). 

As soon as the alarm had subsided, search was made for the real 
or supposed associates of the fugitives. Many of their friends suf- 
fered in Ulster ^ several were sent for examination to England ; 
and three gentlemen, sir Christopher St. Lawrence, the eldest son 
of Tyrone, and lord Delvin, were secured in the castle of Dublin. 
The last was tried and condemned : but, on the morning appointed Nov. 21. 
for his execution, his warder found the cell empty. With the aid of 
a cord he had escaped out of a window on the preceding evening, 
and mounting on horseback, had reached in safety the castle of 
Clochnacter. Proclamations were dispersed, rewards offered, and 
pursuivants despatched in all directions; but so trusty were his 
confidants, so secret his motions, that no trace of his flight could 
be discovered ; and the first time the fugitive appeared in his real 
character, he was seen at court on his knees before the king, soli- 
citing mercy, and holding in his hand a long history of the wrongs 
done to his father and to himself. James was moved to pity : he 
admitted as an apology the provocations which had been received ; 
and not only pardoned the offence, but raised the suppliant to the 
higher dignity of earl of Weslmeath. The subsequent services of 
Nugent repaid and justified Ihe clemency of his sovereign (3'. 

Whether O'Dogherty, chieftain of Innishowen, had been privy to 
the designs of Tyrone, may be doubted — it is certain that he had 
formerly received a blow from the hand of Paulet, the governor of 
Derry, and that he burned to wash away the insult with the blood 
of his enemy. A marriage banquet furnished the opportunity : the leos. 

April. 

(I) Rymer, XXV. 664. The ambassador hints a profiler it la religion; mais quol qo'il en soit, 

doubt of the uccnracy of the charge, bat adds ce qu'il a fait n'y a ooint deja et^ uuisible, car 

that the flight of the eurl by raising fears caused la v^rit^ est que depnis cela, on n'a pas si sev^ 

a relaxation of the severity used towards the rement poursuivi les catholiques, comme on 

catholics. A report was spread that Tyrone in- faisoit aoparavant." Boderie, I>ec. !20> 1607. ii. 

tended to massacre all the protestants in Ireland. 488. 

" La conspiration ^oit, 2k ce qui se publie main- (2) There are several accounts of the causes 

tenant parmi ce peuple, de faire des v^res Sici- leading to the flight of the earls ; 1 have preferred 

liennes sur toiis les Anglois qui sont en Irlande, that which was sent to the king of France by his 

et puis y r^tablir la religion catholique. Je ne ambassador. Boderic, ii. 387- 390. 
acaiK si le principal but dudit Comte eilt (te de (3) Lynch* ubi supra. 

VI. 7 
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party was surpriaed at table ; and Paulet with Ate others fell the yic- 
tims of ret eage. Hart, the governor of Culmore, wa& made pri- 
soner. O^Dogherty led his capti?e to the gate of the fortress, de- 
manded to parley with the vife of Hart, and allowed her a short 
term to chose between the death of her hosband, or the surrender of 
the place. Her tears and entreaties prefailed on the pity or cowar- 
dice of the garrison; Cnlmore supplied the chieftain with artillery, 
arms, and ammunition \ and Derry with its castle, submitted to his 
power. This unexpected eyent excited new hopes and fears. Mes- 
sengers fk'om the exiles exhorted O'Dogherty to persefere, till they 
should come to his support ; the council strained efery nerve to 
suppress the insurrection, before the arrival of foreign aid. The 

M«7- two first attempts ended in the discomfiture of the royalists, who 
lost three or four hundred men ; but on the approach of Wingfield, 
marshal of the camp, the chieftain dismantled the two fortresses, and 

*^' retired among the bogs and mountains. For two months he kept 
his enemies at bay ; but one morning, exposing himself incautiously, 
he was slain by a random shot, and the voluntary dispersion of his 
followers put an end to the rebellion (1). 

These occurrences opened to the king a fair field for the display 
of his proficiency in the art of legislation, which he valued no less 
highly than h» theological knowledge. By the outlawry of the fugi- 
tives, and the revolt of O'Dogherty, it was estimated that two mil-- 
Hons of acres, almost the whole of the six northern counties of 
Cavan, Fermanagh, Armagh, Derry, Tyrone, and Tyrconnel, had 
escheated to the crown. James was aware that the endeavours to 
colonize Ulster under Elizabeth had proved unsuccessful : but he 
inquired into the causes of the failure, called to his aid the local 
knowledge of the lord deputy Chichester, and after long delibera- 
tion determined to make another trial on a new and improved {rfan. 
By it the lands to be planted were separated intp four portions, of 
which two were subdivided into lots of 1000, a third into lots of 
1500, and a fourth into lots of 2000 acres. The larger lots were 
reserved for ^^ undertakers and servitors,'' that is, adventurers of 
known capital from England and Scotland,* and the military and 
civil officers of the crown ; the smaller were distributed indiscrimi- 
nately aniong these and the natives of the province. It was, how- 
ever, determined that the latter should receive their allotments in 
the plains and more open country ; the undertakers and servitors on 
the hills and in positions of strength ^ that from the first nothing 
more should be required than a crown-rent of a mark for every 
sixty acres, but that the latter should be bound to take the oath of 
supremacy and to admit no tenant who was not of British origin* 
Such was the plan ; but in the execution it suffered numerous modi- 

(1) Boderie, iii. 266. 289. 322. 341. O'SallWan, under Wingfiald was composed chiefly of catlio> 
210. This writer bitterly laments that the force lies. 
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ficaUoDS. or (be whole dislrict, in many parts mountainous and 
uncultiya(ed> a large portion was never divided at all ; and several 
of the native chieftains, under the plea of loyalty^ or by the influence 
of presents, procured grants of (heir former possessions. Yet some 
hundred thousand acres were planted ; and the vigour of the mea- 
sure, joined to the intermixture of a new race of inhabitants, served 
to keep in awe those turbulent spirits, that had so oflen defied the 
authority and arms of the Englisli government (1). 

The supposed necessity of a military force, for the protection of 
the colonists, suggested to sir Antony Shirley a project of raising 
money for the use of the king (2). He proposed the creation of a 
new title of honour, that of baronet, intermediate between those of 
baron and knight -, that it should be conferred by patent, at a fixed 
price, for the support of the army in Ulster ; that it should descend 
to heirs male, and be confined to two hundred individuals, gentle- 
men of three descents, and in the actual possession of lands, to the 
yearly value of 1000/. James approved of the scheme ; the patents 
were offered at the price of 1095/., the estimated amount of the 
charge of thirty soldiers during three years ; and purchasers were 
found, though in smaller numbers than had been expected. It is 
unnecessary to add that the money never found its way to Ireland (3). 

The tranquillity of the island encouraged the lord deputy to an- 
nounce his intention of now holding a parliament after an interval 
of seven and twenty years. His avowed object was to enact new 
laws, and to obtain a supply for the king ; but the catholics sus- 
pected a further design of imposing on their necks that penal code 
which weighed so heavily on their brethren in England. Their ^\^- 
fears were first awakened by successive proclamations enforcing 
the penalties of recusancy *, they were confirmed by the copy of a 
real or pretended act transmitted from the council in England to 
that in Ireland (4) ; and an additional alarm was excited by the ex- 
traordinary exertions of the lord deputy to secure a majority in the 
house of commons. Since the last parliament seventeen new coun- 
ties had been formed, and forty new boroughs had b^en incorpo- 



(1) Hie project, orders, and survey, may ]>e '* recompence, which he never had." Dalrymple 
tern in Harris. Dr. O'Connor observes that die i. 69. 

account given by Cox should be corrected by the (3) In the six years ninety-three patents were 

statements in the Desiderata cnriosa Hibernia>, sold, raising in all 101.835/' See Abstract of the 

Address, ii. 296. But if we may believe lord king's revenue, 36-— 38* It was promised in the 

Wentworth in the next reign, no faith is to be new patents that no new title of honour should 

given to the measurements. He found that most ever be created between barons and baronets, 

of the undertakers had obtained ten times as and that when the number of 200 had been filled 

teach land as was stated in their patents, and at up, no more should ever afterwards be added." 

the same time neglected to fulfil their contraets. Somers' Tracts, ii. 254. 

Straflbrde Papers, i. 132. 405. (4) By it die punishment of high treason was 

(2) Selden, part ii. p. 821 . 906. 910. *' My fa- to oe enacted against all priests, who should re- 
*< ther," says Thomas Shirley to the king, '* be- main in the kingdom aAer ihfi term of forty days 
" ing a man of excellent and woriiing wit, did from the conclusion of the parliament ; and 
'^ find out the device of making boronets, which every person harbouring or aiding a priest, was 
** brought to your majesty's coffers well nigh for the first offence to pay 40A, for the second 
" lOO/OOOA, for which be was promised by the to incur a praununirc, for the third to saffer 
**^ate lord Salisbury, lord treasurer, a good death. See it in Hibernia Doininic.-in.i, 619. 
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rated, though most of (he latter consisted only of a few scattered 
hooses built by the undertakers in Ulster. The lords of the pale 
presented a petition to the council; remonstrating in strong though 
respectful language against these illegal incorporations, and de- 
manding that all laws, which had for their object to force con- 
sciences, should be repealed (1). What answer was returned is 
unknown ; but the parliament met. On a division respecting the 
choice of a speaker, it appeared that (be protestants had a majority 
M?y ^18. ^^ ^^^^ ^***" twenty members : but their adversaries objected to 
many of the returns, they seceded from the house, and so specious 
was their cause, so menacing their appearance, that the lord de- 
puty did not venture to proceed. He prorogued the parliament, 
and the two parties appealed to the justice of the king. 

During the contest the catholics had presented a remonstrante 
containing the catalogue of their religious grievances. They com- 
plained that obsolete statutes had been of late revived and carried 
into execution ^ that (heir children were not allowed to study in 
foreign universities ^ that all the catholics of noble birth were ex- 
cluded from offices and honours, and even from the magistracy in 
their respective counties ; that catholic citizens and burgesses were 
removed from ail situations of power or profit in the different cor- 
porations^ that catholic barristers were not permitted to plead in 
the courts of law -, and that the inferior classes were burdened with 
fines, excommunications, and other punishments, which reduced 
them to the lowest degree of poverty. In conclusion they prayed 
that, since persecution could not wean them from their religion, the 
king would adopt a more moderate course, which might restore 
tranquillity, and provide at the same time for his own interests, 
and those of his people. 

After the prorogation they sent the lords Gormanstown and 
Dunboyne in the name of the catholic peers, and two knights and 
two barristers in the name of the commons, to lay their petition at 
the foot of the throne. To defray the expense of this mission a ge- 
neral collection was made throughout the kingdom, and all classes 
contributed their portion in the face of a prohibitory and menacing 
A. D. proclamaiion (2). By James the deputies were graciously received ; 
j'u"iy^9. but his itch of talking soon changed him from a judge to a par(y ^ he 
answered their arguments and refuted their claims (3). A commis- 

(1) The catholics, in the petition presented by " tended plantations; " and to pacify the oation, 

their deputies, complained that they, the ancient lest a civil war, fomented, perha|)S, by some 

nobility and gentry of the pale, were " vilipend- foreign power, shoald be the consequence. See 

" ed, set at nought, and disgraced by men new- it in Lcland, ii. 450- 

" ly raised to place and power; that the new (2) O'Sullivnn, iv. 247. Hibernia Domini. 

*' boroughs were incorporated with the most caua, 625. 

" shameful partiality;" and that their rcpresen- (3) The English council sought to intimidate 

tatives were attornies' clerks, and servants: they the petitioners, (Winwood, iii. 463. 468) aud, 

requested the king to weigh the discontent as usual, committed two of the deputies, Lultrel 

created by such measures, and the danger to be to the Fleet, and Talbot to the T< wer. The Jesuit 

feared from the «* evil-affected which were nuin- Suarez had lately asserted the deposing power. 

" bers by reason of the already settled and in- Several extracts from his work were laid befor* 
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sion of inquiry was, however, granled ^ and the king^ having re- 
ceived the report, pronounced his approval of the conduct of the 
lord deputy, while he left that of the inferior officers of the govern- 
ment open to further investigation. Chichester himself, with the 
earl of Thomond, Denham the chief justice, and St. John, the ^^^^ 
master of the ordnance, attended in England ; the complaints of ^eb. 7. 
the recusants were repeatedly debated during two months ; and it 
was conceded that two of the returns (o parliament were illegal, 
and that the representatives of boroughs incorporated after the 
writs were issued, had no right to sit during (he session. To the y^^j s* 
remaining complaints no particular answer was returned : but ^ 
James sending for the deputies, and several Irish lords and gentle- 
men who had joined them, pronounced a severe reprimand, and 
was proceeding to tax them with disloyalty on the ground of reli- 
gion, when lord Delvin, falling on his knees, protested that he was 
and always would be faithful to (he king, but that no consideration 
should ever induce him to abjure the worship of his fathers ; where- 
fore, if it was supposed that the profession of the catholic faith could 
not be reconciled with the loyalty of a good subject, he begged per- 
mission to retire to some foreign country, where he might serve 
his God without constraint to his conscience or offence to his so- 
vereign. The king was disconcerted by this interruption ; but re- 
covering himself, he said it was not to Delvin, but (0 the olhers that 
his words had been directed, who by their resistance to his deputy 
had incurred his high displeasure *, but that he would allow them to 
return to Ireland, in the hope that their future submission would 
justify his present lenity (1). 

The appearance of another proclamation, leaving to the catholic B^ay^so. 
clergy of Ireland the option between self-banishment or death, 
taught the public to believe that the lord deputy had gained a com- 
plete victory over his opponents. But, however anxious James 
might feel to strengthen the protestant intere^ in the island, he saw 
that additional persecution, without a larger force than he could 
maintain, would only provoke a general and perhaps successful 
rebellion. He sent Chichester back with instructions to soothe 
rather than irritate : the recusants received private assurances of 
forbearance and .indulgence ^ and when the parliament met again, 
both parties appeared to be animated with the spirit of reconcilia- 
tion and harmony. Every attempt to revive the late controversy 
was silenced ; and the two houses joined in a petition that catholic 

Talbol, wiUi an order to give his opinion of an«wers, to which more or less objection was 
their truth or falsehood. He sought to evade the made, Talbot was brought before the star^ham- 
task by declaring, that on points of faith he her. The result we know ntit. But it was con- 
thought with the calhcrfic church; in point of fessed that his last answer had given foil satis- 
Icyalty, he acknowledged James to be lawful and faction, and he was probably dismissed with an 
undoubted king of England, Scotland and Ire- admonition. Bacon, iv. 420. 
land, and to him he would bear true faith and (l) Hibemin Dominicana, 026— 628> Plowden, 
allegiance during his life. This answer yrns pro- i. App. xvii. 
nouuced a great offence , and after several other 
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barrislers might be permitted to plead in defiance of the law. With 
similar unanimity, an act was passed recognising the right of James 
A P. to the crown ; the attainder of Tyrone, Tyrconnel, and O'Dogherty^ 
^^^^' with their accomplices, and (he plantation of Ulster, were confirmed 
by law ; all slatotes establishing distinctions between Irishmen of the 
$wo races were abolished, and a liberal subsidy was cheerfully 
granted to the crown (1). 
Chichester was succeeded in the office of deputy by Oliver St. 
>•»' .onn, and St. John by Carey, yiscount Falkland. Under the for- 
^^^'' mer an attempt was made, by order of the English council, to en- 
force the legal fine for absence from church, and the judges were 
^. B. instructed to begin by reporting the names of a few catholics in 
Veto's each county, likely from the timidity of their disposition to submit 
^ ' ' ' and from the influence of their station to find imitators among tlie 
A. »• people. By Falkland a most menacing proclamation was published, 
Jam 31. commanding every catholic clergyman to quit the kingdom within 
fifty days, under the peril of incurring the royal indignation, and 
of suffering (he severest penalty enjoined by the law. But the policy 
of such measures was very questionable. They could produce no 
benefit, because it was impossible to carry them into execution \ 
and they served to irritate, because they proved the hostile and in- 
tolerant disposition of the government (2). 

James himself was convinced that before he could extirpate the 
catholic worship, it would be necessary to colonize the other pro- 
vinces afler the example of Ulster. New inquiries into defective 
titles were instituted, and by the most iniquitous proceedings it was 
made out that almost every foot of land possessed by the natives 
belonged to the crown (3). First (be sea coast between Dublin and 
Waterford was planted -, then came the counties of Leitrim and 
Longford ; next followed King's county, Queen's county, and West- 
meath. James had required that three-fourths of the lands should be 
restored to the originM occupiers -, but his orders were disregarded ; 
the native was fbrtunate who could recover so much as one^fourth : 
many were stripped of every acre which they had inherited from 
their fathers, and several septs were transplanted from the soil that 
gave them birth, to the remotest parts of the island (4). From 

^l) In the convocation the clergy adopted a " were by various acts rested again in tbe 

coae of docbrinal articles for tbe nseof the Irish ** crovro Mor did even later grants affbrd 

charch,compiiedchiefly by the celebrated Usher, "a fall security; for if there was any former 

They amount in number to one hundred and four, "grant in being at the time that they were 

and lean much more to the opinions of Calvin* " made or if the patents passed in Irelatid 

than the thirty-nine articles of the church of " were not exactly agreeable to the fiat, and both 

England. See them in Wilkins, iv. 445-— 454. " of these to tbe king's original warrant trana- 

^2) Hibernia Dominicana , 636« 637. *' raitted from England; in short, if there wasany 

{3) Carte's Ormond, 1. 26. " Were no grant ** defect in expressing the tenore, any mistake in 

" appeared, or no descent or conveyance in '* point of form, any advantage to be taken from 

'* pursuance of it could be proved, the land was *' general savings and clauses in the patents, or 

*' immediately adjudged to belong to the crown. '* any exceptions to be made in law (which is fruit- 

** All grants taken from the crown since 1" Ed- " ful enough in afFoxdinf them) there was an «td 

'* ward II. till iO° Henry VII. had been resumed " of the grant and of the estate that was claimed 

" by parliament, and the lands of all absentees " under it," 

<' and of all that were driven out by the Irish, (4) No fewer than seven septs were removed 
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Leinsiler (he projectors (ravdled westward, and claimed for Ibe 
king the whole province of Gonnaught, and the adjoining county of 
Gare, as haying formerly belonged to the earl of Ulster. In the 
reign of Elizabeth it had been agreed that the occupiers of this ex- 
tensive district should surrender all their lands, and receive them 
back on certain conditions. The agreement was perfbrmed by the 
fnhabitants ; but the patents, for some unknown reason, were not 
delivered. To supply the defect, in the thirteenth of James, they 
made a second surrender, received the patents, and paid three ad. 
thousand pounds as the price of enrolment in chancery. Within ^^''' 
four years it was discovered that, through the malice or neglect of 
the officers, the enrolment had not been made; and James was ad- 
vised to take advantage of the omission, and to re-assert his right to 
the whole country. But the firm and menacing language of the oc- 
cupiers alarmed the mind of the king; they protested against the 
ioilustice of the measure, and hinted a resolution to keep by the 
sword, what they had rightfully inherited from their ancestors. A 
composition was proposed. James renewed the patents for a double 
annual rent, and a fine of 10,OOOZ. ; and the inhabitants congratu- 
lated themselves on their fortunate escape from the rapacity of ttie 
projectors and of the sovereign (1). 

Such was the state of Ireland at the death of the king. Civil 
injury had been added to religious oppression. The natives, whom 
the new system had despoiled of their property, or driven from the 
place of their birth, retained a deep sense of the wrongs which they 
suffered ; and those, who had hitherto eluded the grasp of the servi- 
tors and undertakers, pitied the fate of their countrymen, and 
execrated a government from which they expected in a few years a 
similar treatment. There was, indeed, a false and treacherous ap- 
pearance of tranquillity ; and James flattered his vanity with the 
persuasion, that he had established a new order of things, the ne- 
cessary prelude to improvement and civilization. In a short time 
his error became manifest. He had sown the seeds of antipathy and 
distrust, of irritation and revenge ; his successor reaped the harvest, 
in the feuds, reb^ions, and massacres, which for years convulsed . 
and depopulated Ireland. 

from Qaeen's ocmnty to Kerry, and forbidden to forde's denaatches, i. 69. See another ease in 

fetom under martial law. The aeignery of Tor> Carte, which, he says, forMostioe and cmehj ia 

bert was ^Tenliy the king to sir PatriflLCroeby, scarcelyto be paiaUeM in the hialory of any afe 

on condition Aat he shoud lease oat one-foorth or country, i. 3T— 32. 

to the new comen on nasonable rates. A Cbw, (i) Carle, i. SS^tT. 
and only a few leases were /nade. See Straf- 
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Under archbishop Bancroft the church had been '^ purged'' of 
the noQ-conrormist minislers. Fines and imprisoomeDt, and depri- 
vation, had taught a wholesome lesson, and the less obstinate per- 
suaded themselyes that it was lawful to submit in silence to thai 
which, though they might condemn, they could not prevent. At the 
death of Bancroft the prelates recommended for his successor, An- 
drews, bishop of Ely ; James preferred Abbot, bishop of London, 
not, however, as he told him, in reward of his own merit, but of 
that of his patron, the earl of Dunbar (1 ). Abbot did not inherit that 
stern spirit of orthodoxy which distinguished his predecessor : though 
he approved of the established discipline himself, he respected the 
scruples, and connived at the disobedience of others ^ and his 
moderation, as it was called by his friends, though his enemies 
termed it a culpable and treacherous indifference, encouraged 
some of the puritan preachers to establish separate and independent 
congregations on the following basis ; P. that it was unlawful to 
adopt in the worship of God any form or ceremony not expressly 
warranted in scripture ; 2<'. that each congregation is a distinct 
church, independent of all others^ 3". that the pastor of every such 
congregation is supreme under Christ, and exempt from the control 
or censure of any other minister (2). 

In proportion as the metropolitan inclined towards puritanism, 
he displayed the most active antipathy against the professors of the 
ancient faith. But his vehemence was checked by the moderation 
of James, who, less prodigal of human blood than his female pre- 
decessor, less willing to pass in the estimation of foreign princes 
for a sanguinary persecutor, preferred more lenient punishments 
to that of death. Though the prisons were crowded with priests (3), 
yet during the long lapse of eleven years, from 1607 to 1618, the 
number of those who suffered as traitors for the exercise of their 
functions, amounted only to sixteen; a most lamentable falling off 
in the estimation of men, who had been accustomed to feast their 

(i) Birch, Negotiations, 338. (3) Thcv were four hundred in 1622. Elii*' 

(2) Near* History of the Puritans, part ii. Original Letters, iii. 128. 
ch. i. 
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zeal with an equal number of similar executions in the course of 
twelve months (1). 

The lay catholics were still liable to the fines of recusancy, from 
which the king, according to his own account, received a net in- 
come of 36,000/. per annum (2). But the statute of 1606 had 
severely aggravated their sufferings. They were repeatedly 
summoned to take the new and disputed oath of allegiance. Non- 
attendance at church was visited with excommunication, and the 
civil consequences of that ecclesiastical sentence; and the refusal of 
the oath subjected them to perpetual imprisonment, and the penal- 
ties of premunire. When the king in 1616, preparatory to the Spa- 
nish match, granted liberty to the catholics confined under the 
penal Jaws, four thousand prisoners obtained their discharge. 
Such at least was the number according to the puritan writers, 
whose zeal most bitterly laments that so many idolators should be 
let loose to pollute a soil, purified by the true doctrines of the 
gospel (3). 

Another grievance arose flrom the illegal extortions of the pur- 
suivants. Armed with warrants from the magistrates or. the un- 
der sheriff, they selected a particular district, and visited every 
catholic family under the pretext of enforcing the law.' From the 
poor they generally exacted the sacrifice of their furniture or 
their cattle; to the more wealthy thej^ repeatedly sold their for- 
bearance for large sums of money. Experience proved that it was 
most prudent to submit. The very show of resistance generally 
provoked a forced search, in which plate, jewels, and the most 
valuable effects were carried off as superstitious articles, and the 
owner was conducted to prison, unless he would redeem himself 
by the payment of a large bribe (4). These excesses attracted the 
notice of parliament : a promise of redress was given ; and a royal 
proclamation proved, but did not abolish, the prevalence of the 
evil (5). 

(1) Challoner^ ii. 16 — 130. faith. In ronclusion Ihe delinqaents were »e- 

(3) Hardwicke papers, i. 446. verally adjudged to lose one ear, .to pay a large 

(3) Neal, part ii. c. 2. Of the intolerant prin- fine, and to suffer perpetual imprisonment. Ex- 

ciples which prevailed at this time, the reader tract from a private letter in my possession, dated 

may form a notion from the folioMring instance. London, May 9, I6l3. 

On the 7lh of May ,'j 6 13, several persons were (4) From pstvate letters in my possession, 

arraigned in the star-chamber on a charge of " Nether pot nor pan, nor bedding nor ringe, 

having defamed the earl of Northampton and six "nor Jewells, nor anie thing escapeth their 

other lords of the council, by asserting Ihat they *' hands." 

had solicited the king to grant toleration to the (5) " Under colour of certain general dormant 
catholics, but had been successfully opposed by " warrants they have committed many outrages, 
archbishop Abbot and the lord Zonch. When the " abuses, and misdemeanors^ as well in search- 
lords delivered their opinions. Sir .Edward Coke " ing the houses of divers our honest and well 
asserted, that the conduct attributed to lord " affected subjects without just cause of suspi- 
Northampton was little short of high treason, '< cion, and taking and seizing goods, plate and 
because to advise toleration was to advise the " jewels, no way leading to superstitious^ uses, 
king against ihe rights and dignity of his crown ; *' yet pretending them to be the goods of jesuiu 




archbishop said, he would fearlessly declare that " sons to escape for bribes and rewards under- 
in such case the king would cease to be the de- " hand given to ihem," Rynier, xxii. 313. Also 
fender, and Mould become the betrayer, of the Baron's works, vi. 2 lO. 
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Besides the catholics and puritans there was a third class of reli- 
gionists obnoxious to the law, the unitarians, few in number, but 
equally unwilling to abjure 4heir peculiar doctrines. One of these, 
by name Bartholomew Legat, was conyented before the episcopal 
court in St. Paul's, and charged with a denial of the trinity. His 
obstinacy was proof against the arguments of the prelate ; it resisted 
even the theology of the king. The bishop delivered him over to 
Bta^.'s. the secular power, and James ordered him to be burnt in Smith- 
'^* ^*' field. Three weeks later Edward Wrightman, who to the denial of 
ikpr. 11. the trinity added the assertion that he was the holy spirit promised 
in the scriptures, suffered a similar fate at Norwich (1). '' God,'* 
observes Fuller, ^^ may seem well pleased with this seasonable 
^^ severity; for the fire thus kindled quickly, went out for want of 
*' fewel.'' Yet another unitarian was discovered and condemned to 
expiate his errors at the stake : but James, informed of the mur* 
murs uttered by ihe spectators at the former executions, prudentiy 
saved him from the flames, and immured him in a dungeon for 
life (2). In this conduct he persevered to the end of his reign, and 
the fire went out, not through want of fuel, but through the pc^icy 
or the humanity of the sovereign. 

From these instances of religious intolerance we may turn to the 
civil transactions which filled up the residue of James's reign. 
While the king was in Scotland, Bacon had taken possession (^ his 
oflBce. The vanity of the new lord keeper, the state which he dis- 
played, and the consequence which he assumed^ excited ridicule 
and contempt. But his preferment was an instructive lesson to sir 
Edward Coke, to whom the favourite had offered his protection, as 
soon as he would consent to the marriage of his daughter (a rich 
heiress) with Buckingham's brother, sir John Ytlliers. Goke at first 
had refused; he now signified his acquiescence through his friend 
1617. ^i<^^'0^9 ^^ secretary. The jealousy of Bacon was alarmed. He 
wrote to dissuade the king from giving his consent, and encou- 
raged the opposition of lady Hatton, the wife of Goke, whose pride 
it was to mortify her husband. The two ladies, the mother and 
sb\j, daughter disappeared, and were secreted first at the house of sir 
Edmund Withipole, near Oatlands, and next in that of lord Argyle, 
at Hampton C!ourt. Goke's application for a search warrant was re- 
fused by Bacon, but granted by Winwood : and the father, with the 
aid of twelve armed men, brought away his daughter from her re- 
treat. In. the search some acts of violence had occurred, strictty 
lawful in the opinion of Coke, breaches of the « peace in that of 
Bacon. The former was called to answer for his conduct before the 
council, and threatened with a prosecution in the star-chamber : 

(l) See the writs for their execution in Howell, 
ii. 731. 78«, attd at the end of Truth brought to (2) FoUer, 1. x. p. 62—64. 
Light. 
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but the lung undertook his defeoqe, aad the pride of Bacon was 
soon humbled in the dust. James wrote to him a letter of repri- 
mand, Bttci^ingham one of reproach, with a very significant hint 
that he who had made, could also unmake him at pleasure. The Jniy 25. 
answer of Ihe lord keeper was submissive and deprecatory : but it 
unfortunately contained an expression which was deemed insulting 
both to the monarch and the fayoiirite, a dark insinuation that, as 
Buckingham was running the same course, he might meet with the 
same fate, as Somerset (1). This second affront called for additional 
punishment, which Bacon only escaped by acts of degradation and 
protestations of repentance. On Ihe kiag's reluni he solicited, and 
was refused, access to the royal presence. Me waited on Bucking- 
ham, was detained several hours in the antechamber, and was then 
dismissed without any apology. He returned (he next day : his 
servility softened the resentHoent of his patron ; and the lord keeper, 
falling at the feet of the young favourite, most piteously implored 
forgiveness. A reconciliation of all the parties followed : Coke was 
again sworn of the privy council ; Yilliers received the hand of his a. ». 
wealthy but reluctant bride ; and Bacon, as the reward of his re- jin! 4. 
pentance, obtained the appointment of lord chancellor, with a pen- 
sion of 12002. a year, besides the emoluments of his office (2), and jnij is. 
the title of lord Verulam. 

Buckingham now reigned without control. He had rapidly ob- a. d. 
tained the dignities of baron, viscount, earl, and marquess ^ had been An^^^ar. 
made privy councillor and knight of Ihe garter; and had succeeded ^^^^' 
to the place of master of the horse on the removal of the earl of J«a- s- 
Worcester, which he afterwards exchanged for that of lord high titll 
admiral, on the forced resignation of the earl of Nottingham. Peer* ^*°' '' 
ages were created, offices distributed, and ecclesiastical preferments 
conferred at his pleasure : his influence extended into the courts of 
law, and every departmeht of government ; and crowds of appli- 
cants for his favour, peers, prelates, and commoners, were all care^ 
ful to purchase it by large presents of money, or the grant of an 
annuity on their salaries and emoluments. James appeared to re- 
joice in the wealth and authority of his favourite, was never happy 
but in his company, and made him both the depository of his secrets 
and the arbiter of his pleasures. Under the auspices of Buckingham 
the court assumed a gayer appearance than it had worn of late 
years^: balls, and masks, and festiviti^, hastily followed each other ; 

(1) See the letter in Bacon's works : ** I know ** carried yourself with much scorn and neglect 

"biro to be naturally a wise man, of a sound ** towards myself and my friends; for which, if 

" and staid wit ; and again I know he hath the ** it prove true, 1 blame not you, but myself. 

" best tutor in Europe. Vet I was afraid that the " who was your assured friend. G. Buckingham." 

" height of his fortune might make him too se- Ibid. 165. On their reconciliation the earl as- 

*' cure : and, as, the proTcrb is, a looker>on some- sured him that Imb was obliged to go on his knees 

" times sees more than the gamester." Bacon's and conjure the king not to put any public disgrace 

works, Ti. 158. The king's answer may be seen, upon him. 173. See Bacon's works, ti. 157— 

p.. 102. Buckingham took no notice of the above, f 7S, and Weldon, 127. 1S2. 

but announced his displeasure thus : " In this (2) The chancellorship was worth 3T90/* per 

" business of my brother's I understand you have annum. Secret History of James, i. iSO. note. 
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and with (hem were intermixed, to gratify Ihe tasteof the monarch, 
the most quaint conceits, low buffoonery, and ridiculous decep- 
tions (1). James had already scandalized (he puritans by the al- 
lowance of certain pastimes on Sundays (2); this round of dissipa- 
tion at Whitehall filled them with pain and horror. They declaimed 
against the libertinism of the court, exaggerated' (he danger to 
which female virtue was exposed amidst a crowd of licentious gal- 
lants, and openly accused the king of knowing and abetting the 
flagrant immoralities of his favourite (3). 

Buckingham had soon weeded out the friends and dependents of 
the fallen Somerset : he now ventured to attack his father-in-law, 
the earl of Suffolk, lord treasurer, charging him with peculation in 
* the discharge of his high office. James expressed an inclination to 
spare the earl a trial on his submission ; but Suffolk stood on his 
innocence, and was condemned in the star-chamber to imprison- 
ment in the Tower, and a fine of 30,000/. In a short time the 
fine was moderated, and the prisoner regained his liberty, but 
with an intimation that the king expected his two sons to resign 
their places in his household, which he meant to bestow on the de- 
pendents of the favourite. But the earl had too much spirit to sub- 
mit, and he forbade his sons, whatever might be the consequence 
to himself, to part with their offices unless by absolute force (4). 

Another trial, singular in all its circumstances, occupied at the 
same time the attention of the king. William Cecil, called in right 
1*616. ^^ ^^^ mother lord Roos, had married the daughter of secretary 
Feb. 12. Lake ; and the next year, quilting the kingdom without leave, sent 
1617. a challenge from Calais to her brother. It was at first given out 
^''^' ^' that his departure had been caused by a dispute respecting the 
settlement on his wife ; afterwards it was attributed to her detection 
of an incestuous commerce between him and Frances, the second 
wife of his grandfather, the earl of Exeter. That lady was indig- 
nant at a report so injurious to her honour; she traced it to the 
lady Lake and her daughter, and immediately appealed for justice 
to ihe court of the star-chaniber. The defendants produced in their 
favour a written instrument, purporting to be a confession of guilt 
in the hand-writing of the countess herself; asserted that she had 
delivered it to them in the presence of lord Roos and his Spanish 

(1) Weldon, 91. Aal. coq. 263- Wilson. 63. " dances, and the setting ap of May-poles, and 
i04. It was probably in allusion to some of these *' other sports therewith used, and that women 
sports that iu the correspondence between James, * should have leare to carry rushes to the church 
the queen, and Buckingham, the king was fre- ** for the decoring of it, according to their old 
quently addressed with the title of '* your sow- '* custom." This permission, however, was not 
'* ship." to extend to recusants, nor even to cunformists« 

(2) Collier, ii. 711. During his return from if they had not on the same day attended divine 
Scotland he publicly declared his pleasure '* that service. May 20, 1618. Somers' Tracts, ii. 53. 

" after the end of divine service the people (3) " There is not a lobby or chamber ( if it 

•♦ should not be letled from any lawful recrea- " could speak) but would verify this." Peyton, 

" tion, on Sundays, such as dancing either of 369. also 354, 355. Wilson, 728. 

*' men or women, ardiery for men, vaulting or (4) See two spirited letters from him to the 

" any other such lawful recreation, nor from king and to Buckingham, in Cabala, 362- 

" having May-games, Whitsuuales, and Morris* 
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servant Diego, standing at the great window in tbe long room at 
Wimbledon \ and brought forward Sarah Swarton, the chamber- 
QTiaid, who swore that, being concealed behind the hanging at the 
opposite end, she had seen and heard all that passed. James, who 
prided himself on his sagacity in the detection of forgery and im- 
posture, determined to unravel this mystery. He privately de- 
spatched a messenger to lord Roos in Kaly^ who with Diego took 
his oath on the sacrament that the whole tale was a fabrication (1). 
With this ground for suspicion the king compared the written do- a- ^■ 
cument with the letters of the countess, and discovered a discre- jane 27. 
pancy in the hands \ and then riding unexpectedly to Wimbledon, 
convinced himself that Swarton could not have been concealed be- 
hind the hangings, nor have heard what was said at the window. 
The British Solomon now took his seat among the judges in the ^* "^ 
star-chamber ^ five days were occupied with the pleadings ; on the Feb. 6. 
sixth day lady Roos acknowledged that the instrument had been 
forged with (he privity of her father and mother ^ and judgment 
was pronounced that, in consideration of her repentance and con-^eb. n. 
fession, she should only suffer confinement during the royal plea- 
sure, that Swarton should be whipped at a cart's (ail, and do pen- 
ance in the church of St. Martin, and that sir Thomas and lady 
Lake should pay a fine of 10,000Z. to the king, and damages to the 
amount of 5000/. to the countess^ and should also be imprisoned 
(ill (hey made their submission (2). It is probable that the court 
came to a correct decision with respect to the guilt of fhe parties : 
but, whether it did or not, the case taken in all its bearings will 
leave a very unfavourable notion of the morality of the age ; and, if 
we couple it with the scene of iniquity disclosed by the history and 
(rials of the earl and counless of Somerset, will convince us that at 
this period the most shameful and degrading vices were not un- 
common among persons of (be first rank and consideration in the 
slate (3). 

About the same time a more interesting, but more distressing 
scene, was opened to the public by (he last adventures and the sub- 
sequent fate of the gallant but unprincipled sir Walter ilaleigh. 
After his conviction in 1603, he had remained thirteen years a 
prisoner in the Tower : but the earl of Northumberland, the Mecae- 
nas of the age, had converted that abode of misery into a temple of 
the muses. Raleigh was gradually inspired by the genius of the 
place; at first he endeavoured to solace the tedium of confinement 
by the study of chemistry ; thence he proceeded to different branches 

(l) He died very soon afterwards ; and, if re- vour of lady Lake. But James replied thai she 

p«)rl deserve credit, ot poison. was, he dared to say, guilty of the seven deadly 

\2) Carleton's letters, 169, 170, 192. Aulicus sins, and that to grant her any indulgence at 

cnquin : in the secret history of James, ii. 190— that time would be to acknowledge his judgment 

197. Camden, annb, I6l7, 1618, 1619- Bacon's unjust, and to break his promise to lady Exeter 

works, vi. 233. in a matter of justice. Ellis, Original Letters. 

(3) The Spanish ambassador interceded in fa- iii. 120> 
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of literature ; and two years before liis enlargement published his 
celebrated history of the world. The appearance of this work turned 
erery eye once more upon him. Men had hitherto considered him 
as an adventurer and a courtier; they now stood in astonishment aC 
his multifarious acquirements, his deep research, his chronological 
knowledge, and his yarious acquaintance with the Grecian and rab* 
binical writers ; though in reality that acquaintance appears to 
have been deriyed from versions in the Latin language. Admira- 
tion for his talents begot pity for his fate ; and prince Henry was 
heard to say, that no man besides his felher would keep such a bird 
in a cage (1). 

For a long time his confinement was attributed to (he influence 

of his political enemy, the earl of Salisbury. But James appeared 

equally inexorable after the death of that. minister : his resolution 

was proof against the intercession of his son, of his queen, and of 

A- »• his brother-in-law the king of Penmark ; it yielded only to the soli- 

itrf'ti. citations of his favourite, whose services had been purchased by 
the prisoner, on the condition that he should pay IdOOZ. to 
Buckingham's uncles sir William St. John and sir Edward Yilliers. 
Still Raleigh remained under sentence of death. James gave him 
liberty, but refused him pardon ; and fearful of his talents, .mis- 
trustful of his loyalty, he fought to contain him within the bounds 
of duty, by reminding him that his fate still depended on the mere 
pleasure of his sovereign, 
i.. ». In 1^4 Raleigh had obtained from queen Elizabeth a patent, the 

M«"i5. copy of jone previously granted to his uterine brother sir Humphrey 
Gilbert, and probably drawn after the pap^l grants of former ages. 
It gave to him, his heirs, and assigns, full power to discover and 
subdue foreign and heathen lands not in the possession of any 
christian prince, nor Inhabited by any christian people ; to hold 
them of the English crown by the payment of one-fifth of all the 
gold and silver ore that might be extracted ; to resist and expel by 
force of arms all persons who should attempt to settle within two 
hundred leagues of the place where he or his dependents might fix 
their habitation within the six following years; and to surprise and 
capture all ships which should attempt to trade in the rivers, or on 

Apr. 27. the coasts within the limits aforesaid (2). In consequence of this 

most ample grant, Raleigh sent to the shores of North America 

several expeditions, which proved ruinous to the projector, though 

beneficial to the country, inasmuch as they led to the colonization 

^•»- of Virginia. In 1595 he sailed in person, but his object was of a 

Ftb.fl. different nature, the discovery of the fabulous empire of Guiana, its 
incalculable riches, and its golden city of Manoa, called by the 

(i) His History of the Worid was published a century and a half before the birth of Christ, 
in 16U. It conunences with the Creation, re- (2) Haklnytjii. 243. 
views the three first monarchies, and ends about 
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Spanish adventorerg, El Dorado. At Trinidad lie was receired by 
the Spaniards, as on his voyage to Virginia, and exchanges in the 
way of trade were amicably made between the strangers and the 
garrison : but Raleigh, watching his opportonity, surprised and 
massacred the guard, reduced to ashes the town of St. Joseph, and 
carried away Bereo, the governor, who had previously made an 
establishment in Guiana (1). 

With this officer for a guide, and without apprehension of an 
enemy to intercept his return, he sailed fearlessly to the mouth of 
the Orinoco, and advanced in boats above a hundred miles up the 
river, giving out to the natives that he was their friend and pro- 
tector, who had come in search of the Spaniards, the common 
enemy of both. Four weeks were spent in the survey of the country 
arid in communications with the inhabitants, when the waters 
suddenly rose, the boats could no longer stem the rapidity of the 
current and the adventurers, abandoning themselves to the stream, 
w^re carried back through a thousand perils to their vessels. The 
discoveries which he had made, rather irritated than satisfied the 
curiosity of Raleigh. He had gained little to indemnify him for the 
expense of the voyage, but he had seen enough to quicken his 
hopes, and to stimulate him to further exertions. 

The account which he published after his return proves him to 
have been a master in the art of puffing (2). The riches of the 
natives, the fertility of the soil, and the salubrity of the climate, 
w^re painted in the most seductive colours -, numbers offered to 
share with him the charges of another expedition ; and several ships 
successively sailed to Guiana, and returned to England, but without 
forming any settlement, or making any additional discovery. These 
failures Raleigh attributed to the inexperience or misconduct of the 
leaders: he was acquainted with the natives, and the situation of 
their mines \ were he permitted to go out, he would make Guiana 
to England what Peru had been to Spain. It was a bold and 
hazardous boast \ for his own narrative shows that of the gold mines 
he knew nothing more than what he conjectured from the appear- 
ance of the surface, and what he inferred from the casual assertion 
of a native, the guide of captain Keymis. But he continued to 
press the subject on the attention of secretary Winwood, till that 

(l) He sball be heard in vindication of this (2) " The common soldier shall here fight for 

conduct. " To be rerenged of the former wrong " gold, and pay himself, instead of pence, with 

" (it was said that on some former expedition to ** plates of half a foot broad, whereas he breaks 

** Trinidad, Berreo had made prisoners of eight ** his bones in other wars forprovant and pennry.. 

" Englishmen under a captain Whiddon ), as also '* Those commanders and chieftains that shoot 

" considering that to enter Guiana by boats, to '* at honour and abundance, shall find here 

*' depart four or five hundred miles from my *' more rich and beautiful cities, more temples 

" ships, and to leave a garrison in my back in- " adorned with golden images, more sejpulchres 

** terested in the same enterprise, who also ex- '* filled with tj^easurc than either Cortez found in 

** pected daily suppHes out of Spain, I should *' Mexico, or Pisarro in Pern." See " The Disco- 

'* have savoured very mnch of the ass : therefore ** very of the large, rich, and beautiful empircv 

*' taking a time of most advantage, I set upon " of Guiana, with Relation of the great and gol- 

" the corps de ^arde," etc. That he might not " deu city Mauao," etc. London, 4to, 1586, in 

savour of an ass, he became a murderer! « Raleigh's works, by Birch, ii, 137. 
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A. ^' minister, dazzled by the prospect, presented his petition to the king, 

AoV.^36. aD<l obtained for him the permission which he sought. 
^,s. Gondomar, the Spanish ambassador, was supposed to have 

^^'7- acquired considerable influence over the royal mind, by the 
adroitness of his flattery, and the brilliancy of his wit. He was not 
slow to discover the design of Raleigh, and complained to th^ king, 
that he had authorized that, which was in reality a piratical 
expedition against the Spanish settlements in South America. James 
sent for the patent, revised and corrected it with his own hand. 
While he gave to the adventurers the power of trading and defend- 
ing themselves, he refused that of invading or subduing others (1). 
He even limited their trade to countries inhabited by savage and 
infidel nations : not content with this, he expressly forbade Raleigh 
to offer any offence to the subjects of his allies, particularly to those 
of the king of Spain ^ and for greater security required from him a 
statement in writiug of the place were he purposed to trade, and of 
the force which he intended to take out. Gondomar, by means with 
which we are unacquainted, obtained a sight of this paper ^ and a 
copy of it with a reinforcement of soldiers, was forwarded to his 
brother, the governor of St. Thomas (2). 

While Rateigh's ship, the " Destiny," of thirty-six guns, lay in 
the river, he received some vislLs from Desmaretz, the French 
ambassador (3). They may have originated in curiosity, but they 
attracted the notice of James, and awakened unfavourable suspicions 

Biar. 28. iH his breasl. The expedition, consisting of fourteen sail, was com- 
pelled to put into Cork, whence, after a long and tedious voyage of 
four months, during which Che elements seemed to have conspired 

Nov. 13. against the adventurers, it reached the coast of Guiana. Two ships 
were missing ^ a considerable number of men had died of a conta- 

(1) Rymer, xri. 789. Raleigh's works, by Birch, " who condemn this action as most impioos and 
ii. 365. " inhuman, do not consider that it was at the 

(2) James has been severely eensnred for al- "choice of the king (Louis XIII.) whether he 
lowing Gondomar to see this paper. The amhas- " would neglect the safety of his person, and 
sador may have procured it from others : but if " the preservation of his crown, both which 
it were from James, the king may still be with' " must have fallen if Aucre had stood, or pro- 
out blame. It is manifest, from the very words *' ceed, as he did, sine forma et figura judicii, by 
of Raleigh, that throughout the negotiation he ** martial law against the usurper of his crown and 
deceived his sovereign. "I acquainted his ma- "state. But what opinion soever privitr men..... 
*' jesty with my intention to land in Guiana, yet " have of his action, this majesty (James) is 
" I never made it known to his majesty that the " pleased to approve of it ; which doth appear 
" Spaniards had any footing there. Neither had " not only hy the outward demonstration of his 
*' I any authority from my patent to remove " exceeding joy and contentment, when he first 
** them from thence. Therefore his majesty had " received the news thereof, but also by letters 
" no interests in the attempt of St. Thomas by " which with his own hand he hath written to 
"any foreknowledge in his majesty." Address "the French king. Besides, Mr. Comptroller 
to lord Carew. See Cayley's correct copy, ii. " hath express order to congratulate with Vitry, 
188. " that by his hands the king his master was de- 

(3) It was about this lime ( Ap. 24t that Con- " livered out of captivity, and mis hors de page." 
cini, marshal d'Ancre, the favourite of the queen Secretary Winwood to Dudley Carleton. Carle- 
regent of France, who appeared to govern both ton's Letters, 128. Buckingham also wrote to the 
her and the kiugdom, was murdered in cold ambassadorat Paris to let Vitry know "how glad 
blood by Vitry, captain of the body guard, with " king James was that he had betn the instru- 
the permission of the king, who was only in his " ment to do h?s master so good service." Birch, 
sixteenth year, and at the instigation of Albert 402. Little did Buckingham think, while he thus 
de Lnysnes. The following letter on the subject congratulated the murderer, that he was doomed 
will show how apt men are to measure the mo- to meet a fate similar to that of d'Ancre. 

rality of actions by thejr own partialities. " Those 
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gious disease; and tnore, among vhom was the commander-iD- 
chief, were reduced by sickness to the last slate or debility. To add 
to their distress they learned that a Spanish fleet was cruising to 
intercept them in the neighbouring seas. Under these circumstances 
it was determined that the fleet should remain at anchor, while two 
hundced and filly men in boats, under the guidance of Keymis, D«e. lo. 
and the command of Raleigh's nephew, should proceed up the titt 
Orinoco, and take possession of the supposed mine. They landed '■"*• 
near the settlement of St. Thomas; a battle ensued; the governor 
was killed-, and the town was occupied by the conquerors (1). But 
to cross a branch of the river, and lo advance to the mountains in 
the face of the enemy, was an enterprise of great difficulty and 
danger : and after a short consultation, the adventurers set fire to 
the town, and repairing to their boats, hastened to rejoin their 
countrymen at Trinidad. 

Their return plunged the unfortunate Raleigh into the deepest 
distress. His son had fallen in the attack of the town : the mine, 
on the existence of which he had staked his head, had not been 
even discovered ; and the plunder of the settlement was too incon- 
siderable to alone for his disobedience to the royal command. In 
the anguish of his heart he poured out a torrent of invective against 
Keymis, who having endeavoured in vain to pacify bis commander, 
retired to his cabin and put an end to his life. Raleigh's only 
remaining hope was to redeem his character by some desperate 
enterprise, and to return to England with sufficient spoil to purchase 
liis pardon. But with the loss of his good fortune he had forfeited 
the confidence of his followers; ship after ship abandoned his flag ; 
(he men under his immediate command mutinied and split into 
parties ; and, after an unsuccessful a((empt lo slink away on the 
coast of Ireland, he returned to the harbour of Plymouth ; but jn„«. 
whether by choice or compulsion is uncertain (2). 

Here misfortune seemed to have subdued his courage, and 
perplexed his understanding. He hesitated between ttie different 
expedients which suggested themselves to his mind, till he preci- 
pitated himself into the snare which had been prepared by his 
enemies. He was Certain of an asylum in France, and a bark lay 
ready to convey him across the Channel. He proceeded towards it, 
turned back, fixed another evening for the attempt, and then refused 
to keep his appointment. In a short lime he was arrested by his 
kin9man Stukeley, vipe admiral of Devon, who had received orders 
to conduct him to London. The horrors of the Tower immediately 

(l) In tKcir defence it was alleged that they (2) See his letter to Winwood, his apology to 

were attacked by the Spaniards, as th«y ware the kiog, and *' the deolantion of the demea. 

peaceably proceeding in search of the mine. This *' nour and carriage of sir Walter Ralei^," etc. 

IS doabtfal: but were it true, h BUihes little dif- 'in the second volume of Cayiey, IQO. irS. 

fefpuce. To land and naarch diroa^ the ooontry App. 82. 
ia martial array, and witbont permission, was 
certainly an act of aggression. 

VI. 8 
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faiy 2T. rusbed OD bis imagioalloii : from Maoourie, a Freoch empiric, his 
warder, he purchased drugs that provoked the most violeot retch- 
ings, and aqua fortis, with which he produced pimples and blisters 
on bis forehead, nose, breast, arms, and legs : he was found in bis 
shirt on all fours on the ground, gnawing the rushes, and person- 
ating madness; and three physicians, whom Stukeley consulted, 
agreed in pronouncing him in great though not immediate danger. 
A"g«- He was then in tbe neighbourhood of Salisbury. James lay in that 
city, and unwilling to introduce a prisoner under an infectious 
disease into the Tower, the king assented to the petition of bis 
friends that he might be confined for a short lime to bis own bouse. 
This was his real object. Captain King was instantly despatched to 
provide a ship for bis escape : but Manourie, to whom be had con- 
fined the secret, betrayed it to Stukeley ; and Raleigh, observing 
that he was more closely watched, purchased tbe promise of con* 
nivance from bis kinsman with the present of a valuable jewel, and 
a bond for the payment of 1000/. But Stukeley was a traitor, acting 
under instructions to procure, by every device in bis power, 
evidence of Raleigh's connexion with France, and daily advertising 
tlie council of every transaction regarding his prisoner. At Brentford 
Raleigh received a visit from de Chesne, secretary of Le Clerc, tbe 
French resident ; in London he had a private interview with that 
minister himself, who offered him the use of a French bark in the 
river, with a letter addressed to the governor of Calais. He preferred 
however, the ship provided for him by captain Ring, and at the 
Au; s. appointed time disguised himself, and, being accompanied by King, 
Stukeley, and Stukeley's son, took a boat to sail down the rivef to 
Gravesend. A wherry which appeared to follow them excited his 
apprehensions : the tide failing they were obliged to land at Green- 
wich ; and Stukeley, as soon as he was joined by the men from tbe 
wberry, arrested King, and conducted Raleigh to a neighbouring 
Aug. 9. tavern. Tbe next day the fugitive was committed to the Tower; 
Le Clerc was forbidden the court, and soon afterwards sent out of 
the kingdom (1 ). 

On the first receipt of tbe intelligence from America, Gondomar 
bad repaired to James, exclaiming, ^^ Piratas, piratas, piratas.'' 
His sense of the insult offered to his sovereign was quickened by 
resentment for the blood of his brother ; nor did he ceass to demand 
satisfaction till he was recalled to Spain, with an intimation that 
this was the last appeal which his master, would make to the justice 
of the king of Great Britain (2;. But the anger of James required 
no incitement from others. In bis estimation, the conduct of Raleigh 
amounted to a personal injury. That adventurer had invaded the 
territory of a friendly power, and endangered the amity between 

(i) Cayley, il. App. 94 - 104. Somew' Tracm, (2) Bacon's Works, vi. 205. 
ii. 43l''4S0. Bauroer, ii. 235. 
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Spaio and England, in defiance of the prohibiiion of J/imes himself, 
and with the knowledge that the royal word had ))een pledged for 
his peaceable demeanour. With this feeling, the king offered to the 
choice of Philip, to send the offenders at once to Spain, 6r to inflict 
on them prompt and exemplary punishment in England. FivQ 
weeks elapsed before the answer was received ; and during that 
interval Raleigh was harassed in the Tower with repeated exami* 
nations before a committee of privy councillors, and subjected to the 
perfidious friendship of his keeper, sir Thomas Wilson; who hadsept.ii. 
received the usual instructions, to worm himself into the con- 
fidence of his prisoner, to note down every unguarded expression 
which fell from his lips, and to draw from him, by artful questions 
or suggestions, such avowals, as might justify the fate to which ha 
was already doomed. But the caution of Raleigh balked the in- 
genuity of the spy; and in his answers to the commissioners, 
though he admitted the deceit which he had practised on the king, 
by feigning sickness, he maintained the uprightness of his inten- 
tions, and explained away the most questionable parts of his con- 
duct (1). At length arrived the answer of Philip, that in his opinion ^' '^ 
the punishment ought to be infiicted where (be engagement was 
originally contracted. James then consulted the Judges, who re- 
plied, that Raleigh, remaining under sentence of death, had all ^' ^* 
along been dead in law ; he could not, therefore, be brought to trial 
for any subsequent offence, but, in contemplation of his more re- 
cent conduct in sacking and burning the town of St. Thomas, the 
judgment passed on him in the first year of the king might with, 
justice be carried into execution. Four days later he was placed at ^' ^^' 
the bar of his king's bench : he pleaded that his commission, by ' 
giving him power of life and death over others, was equivalent to 
a pardon ; but the chief justice interrupted him, saying, that in 
cases of treason pardon could not be implied, but must be ex'* 
pressed; and after a suitable exhortation, conceived in terms of 
respect unusual on such occasions, ended with these words, ^' exe- 
'^ cution is granted (2).'' Raleigh, from the moment he despaired 
of saving his life, displayed a fortitude worthy of his character. 
'^ He was,'' says the divine who attended him, 'Mhe most fei^rless 
'^ of death that was ever known, and the most resolute and confi- , 
^' dent ; yet with reverence and conscience. When I began to^U'- 
'' courage him against the fear of death, he made so slight of it 
'' that I wondered at him. When I told him that the dear servants 
'^ of God, in better causes than his, had shrunk back and trembled 
'^ a little, l^e denied not, but gave God thanks he never feared 
^' death, and much less then ; for it was but an opinion and imagi- 
'^ nation : and the manner of death, though to others it might 

(1) Jardin, 486—496. (2) Howell's State Trials, ii. 33 
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^^ seem grieioos, yel he iMd rather die so ttian of a homiiig 
•• feter (1)." 
Oct. Si. His eheerfiihieas on the scaffoM proved that these were not i^ 
Tanols. Holding his notes in his hands, he ennmeraled and refuted 
several charges, which had been made against him ; that he had re- 
ceived a commission from the king of Fhince, had spoken direspec^ 
folly of his own sovereign, had accused the lords Doncasler and 
Garew of advising htm to escape, and had formerly, at the eieco- 
tion of Essex, openly rejoiced at the foil of his enemy. But his 
speech disappointed the curiosity of his hearers. He made no al* 
lusion to the treason for which he had been originally condemned, 
Dor sought to Justify the conduct which had l)rought him to the 
scaffold (2). Having taken his leave of the lords who were present, 
he asked for the axe, and, feeling the edge, observed with a smile, 
that it was a sharp medecine, but a physician for all diseases. He 
then laid his head on the block, and gave the signal; but the slow- 
ness of ttte executioner provoked him to exclaim, *' Why dost thou 
^*not strike? Strike, man!*' At the second blow his head was 
severed from his body. 

The fate of Raleigh excited much commiseration. There was a 
general belief that be had been unjustly condemned in the first 
instance, and the national antipathy to Spain made light of his more 
recent offence. The king was accused of having sacriQced to the 
interested representations of Gondomar one of the most gallant 
officers and most enlightened men among his subjects. Tet, if we 
impartially consider the circumstances under which the expedition 
originated, and the illegal manner in which it had been conducted^ 
we must confess that the provocation was great, and the punish* 
roent not undeserved. Raleigh indeed alleged that the Spanish town 
was built on the king's own land, of which he had taken possession 
for the English crown in 1591. But (his plea could not be main* 
tained. If discovery gave right, the Spaniards were the first disco- 
verers *, if possession, they had been in possession upwards of twenty 
years. 

Among those who took an interest in the fate of Raleigh was the 
queen. Her passion for public amusements had long ago ceased ; 
^ and the latter part of her life was passed in privacy at Greenwich 
and Hampton court. Of her history, after the death of her eldest 
son, we know little more than that she recommended Villiers to the 
king, and afterwards requested him in return (o intercede for the 
life of Raleigh. She was even (hen suffering under a dropsicaf com- 
M. i>. plaint, which in a few months consigned her to the grave. Ry (he 
uatW vulgar her death was supposed to have been announced by the ap- 
pearance of a comet in the preceding vutumn : while the more 

(I) Hearnc'* Heminclprd, i, App. cbtsar. (2) His speech in Caylej, ii. IM. Somers* 

Traots, ii. 4S8. Tounson's letter In Heminf^rd. 
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learned, with equal credulity, considered (hat pbeD^meuon as the 
harbinger or the events to which I must now call Uie attention of 
the reader (1). 

During sixteen years James had wielded the sceptre in peace : 
before the close of his reign he was reluctanlly dragged into a war 
by the ambition of his son-in-law, and the enthusiasm of his people. 
The cause originated in a distant ciime, in a quarrel respecting the 
site of churches amid the mountains of Bohemia ; but that quarrel 
was connected with religion ; and in an age mad with religious 
fanaticism, the most trifling provocation was sufficient to array one 
half of Europe in battle against the other. The fifth article of the 
edict of peace, published by the emperor Rodolph, had established 
freedom of religion in Bohemia : by an agreement between the 
communicants under one kind, and the communicants under both 
kinds (so they were distinguished), it was stipulated that the latter 
should have liberty to erect churches on the royal demesnes \ and 
some years later certain calvinists, pretending that the church lands 
came under this denomination, began to build on the property of 
the archbishop of Prague, and on that of the abbot of Brunow. The 
two prelates appealed to the emperor Matthias, who decided in their 
favour -, but the chiefs of the calvinists were dissatisfied : in defiance a. ». 
of the imperial prohibition they assembled in the Garolin college, MaV^s. 
spent the next day in fasting and prayer, and on the third day en- 
tered the castle of Prague in arms, threw the leading members of 
the council of state out of the windows, and took forcible posses- 
sion of the capital. At the same moment, as if by a simultaneous 
movement, their partisans rose in different districts. Two armies 
were formed ; and most of the strongholds fell into their hands. This 
movement was confined to the calvinists : both catholics and 
lutherans, though they did not offer any oppositioi, remained loyal 
to their sovereign (2). 

It was in vain that Matthias, an aged and infirm prince, sought 
to suppress the insMrrection by the offer of an amnesty on certain 
conditions *, that he proposed to refer every sdbjecl in dispute to the 
judgment of four arbitrators, the two catholic electors of Mentz and 
Bavaria, and the two proteslant electors of Saxony and the Palati- 
nate; and that he finally solicited an armistice preparatory to a 

(l) Caley, ii. 156. Wilson, 719* Dtlrjmple, i. ii. 19.) He was graciously receiyed, conformed 

f ft. Bdfoar, ii. 72. Perhops 1 ought here to to the established church, and was made dean of 

mention the arriyal in England of that distin* "Windsor, and master of the Savoy. Altera few 

goishcd otmveit Marco Antonio de Dominis. Edu* years he solicited pardon from the pope, returned 

cated by the Jesuits, and employed by them as to Italy, and publicly abjured the proteslant 

public professor at Verona and Padua, he was creed in 1699* The next year he died ; but his 

onickly preferred to the bishopric of Segna, and language had given occasion to doubt his ortho. 

ttence tnnsbted to the archbishopric of Spalatro. doxy ; jud gment was pronounced a gainst him by 

During the contest between the pope and the re* the inquisition } and the dead body was burnt in 

public of Venice, he took part with the latter, the piazal di campo di Fiori. See Somers' Tracts, 

The displeasure of Paul V. and the danger of a ii. 30. Dalrymple, i. 140—148. 
prosecution forheresy, induced him*' to take the (9) Belli laurea Anatriaca, 36, 87. Lolichius, 

wings of a ior%" and seek an asylum in Eng- 19''1S. QuTeri epitome, 659. 
land in 1617* (His decbration, Somflrs' Tracts, 
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general paclficatioo. Matthias died, and was succeeded bj his 
A. V. cousin, Ferdinand of Grats, who about two years before had been, 
uH^'t. with the unanimous consent of the states, crowned king of Bohe- 
mia. Ferdinand notified his accession to the insurgents with a 
ratification of their privileges, and a declaration of liberty of con- 
science. But they treated the message with scorn, and offered the 
Bohemian crown, first to John George, elector of Saxony, and then 
to Frederic, the elector Palatine. The first had the prudence to 
1619 ^^^i^c ^^^ dangerous present; the second, covering his ambition 
Sept. 12. with the mask of hypocrisy, declared that he saw the finger of God 
Mot. 4. if] ||is clection, and dared not oppose the will of the Almighty. He 
hastened with his family to Prague, and was solemnly crowned by 
. the insurgents king of Bohemia (1). 

It is difficult to describe the delirium of joy which the intel- 
ligence eicited in England. Archbishop Abbot pointed out the 
very text of the apocalypse, in which this important revolution 
had been foretold; the preachers from the pulpit (an engine or 
no less political influence in those days, than the press is found to 
be in the present,) inflamed the passions of their hearers; and 
the whole nation called on the king to support the interests of his 
son-in-law, which were, in their opinion, the interests of God. 
In this general ferment, James was cool and collected. He saw that 
to engage in the war was to espouse a cause evidently unjust, 
to sanction the principle that subjects might lawfully depose their 
sovereign for difl<erence of religion, and to plunge himself into 
an abyss of expense, without any human probability of success. 
For it was idle to expect that the Palatine, with the aid which 
he might receive from England, could permanently make head 
against the power of Ferdinand, assisted, as he would be, by 
the princes of Mis family, and the catholic and Intheran feuda- 
tories of the empire. But, on the other hand, it was asked, could 
he in decency abandon his son-in-law, and sit a silent spectator of 
the war, which would probably strip him of his hereditary do- 
minions ? or was it even safe for himself to resist the clamour of 
his subjects, and by his apparent apathy, teach them to doubt 
his sincerity in religion? Between these conflicting motives the 
wisdom of the British Solomon was completely at fault. No one 
could conjecture, he himself seemed to have no notion, what 
his ultimate resolution might be. One hour he condemned, the 
next he excused, the conduct of the Palsgrave. To the opponents 
' of Frederic he affirmed that he would abandon him to his fate : 
to his friends that he would take him under the protection of 
the British crown (2). After much hesitation he discovered and 

(1) Belli Laiiroa» 199> 211. Loticliiiu, 72. 82 Tisooant Dowca9tle, so often raentiooed in iU«« 
—88. 93. Qier. wts Hay, Tiscount Doncaster. 

(2) Tillieres, in lUamer, ii. 237—245- The 
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adopted a middle course, by which, without sirming against the 
divine right of lyings, he might preserve Tor his tmiocent grand- 
children the inheritance of their guilty parent. He refused every 
application in favour of Frederic's pretensions to the crown of . 
Bohemia, but granted the aid of an army and a supply of money 
for the protection of bis patrimonial possessions. Four thousand ^^^' 
men were despatched as volunteers, under the command of the *^ ^- 
earls of Esf^ex and Oxford : but this body, even when it had 
Joined the army ^^ of the protestant union," the German allies of 
the Palatine, was no match for the more numerous force of the 
imperialists, ied by the celebrated Spinbla. By the commence- 
ment of autumn the lower Palatinate was lost; about the same time 
Lusatia submitted to the elector of Saxony, who had been charged 
with the execution of the ban of the empire against the am- 
bitious but unfortunate Frederic ; and the yictory of Prague, won 
by the duke of Bavaria, against the prince of Anhalt, drove the Nov. 8. 
ephemeral king from his newly acquired throne. The Bohemian 
stales solicited and obtained the pardon of their sovereign ; and 
Frederic wandered with his family through the north of €rer- 
many, an exile and a suppliant, till he reached the Hague, where 
he obtained a pension from the pity or the policy of the states (l)v 

A voluntary subscription, and a loan at a high rate of interest, 
had enabled the king to fit out the expedition to the Palatinate; 
but the late disaster of his son-in-law called for more powerful 
aid, and the zeal of the people clamorously demanded a cru- 
sade for the support of the protestant interest. The ministers 
advised him to avail himself of their enthusiasm. Let him convoke 
a parliament. That assembly could not refuse him those supplies, 
without which it was impossible to negotiate with dignity, or 
to wield the sword with success. Under this impression, James 
gave his consent, but with reluctance and misgiving. He knew 
the reforming temper, the daring spirit of the popular leaders. 
Tiie time no longer existed when the threat of the royal dis- 
pleasure used to appal, the stoutest hearts *, nor did the crown 
possess that extensive patronage which has since enabled it to 
secure a majority in both houses. Many consultations were held ; 
and it was determined, as the most eligible expedient, to soothe 
ihe country party by concessions, and to bribe them to supply 
the wants of the exchequer, by the spontaneous offer of those 
benefits, for which former parliaments had petitioned in yain (2). 

The session was opened with a conciliatory speech from the ^.d. 
throne. But James exhorted and supplicated in vain. The first ^^^^^J;^ 
care of the commons was to gratify the call of religious anl- veh, 5. 
mosily, to make the catholics at home suffer for the success which 

(1^ Lntichias, 209'-211. Glaveri enitome. (2) Bacon, ▼. S3l« 532^. 
055, 650. 
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had aUended tbe ani» of the oaiholics ahroad« With the con- 
currence of the lords, they petitioned the king to banish all re- 
cusants to tbe distance of ten miles from London, to restrain them 
from attending at mass in their own houses, or in the private 
chapels of ambassadors, and to carry all the penal laws, which 
had been enacted against them, into execution. In addition, that 
they might perform their own part, they prepared a bill in aid 
of the former statute, whiQh gave to the crown two-thirds of the 
propcfrty of popish recusants. 
From religion they turned to the consideration of their pri- 

f eb. 12. Yileges. Four members, they complained, had been Imprisoned 
at the close of the last parliament for their conduct in that house. 
Precedents might, indeed, be alleged in vindication of the king -, 
but all such precedents were the illegal acts of arbitrary^ power ; 
to the house itself belonged the right of judging and punish*- 
ing every breach of decorum committed within its walls; were 
that right to reside elsewhere, freedom of speech would be a 
dream or a Action. The subject was pursued with a warmth which 
alarmed the ministers : tliey contended that the apprehensions of 
the house were unfounded: and the ferment was at length allayed 
by a solemn assurance from James that, as he had already granted, 

Feb. 15 so it was bis intention to maintain, that liberty of speech which 
was demanded by his faithful commons (1). 

Feb. 16. Hitherto the question of supply had been held in suspense; 
on the receipt of this message, they voted two subsidies, but with- 
out tenths and fifteenths. It was a trifling sum, confessedly inade- 
quate to the object for which it was given ; but they deemed it 
politic to keep the king dependent on their bounty, that he might 
the more readily submit to their demands. James himself con- 
cealed his feelings. Affecting to look on the vote as a pledge 
of reviving confidence, be returned them thanks in the most grate- 
ful terms, exhorted them to attend to the redress of the natio- 
nal grievances, and assured them that they would always find 
him ready '' to do more than meet half way (2).'' 

It was not long before his sincerity was put to the test. A 
committee of inquiry had already been established ; witnesses were 
now summoned and examined ; and the conduct of the officers 
of the crown, of the judges and of their dependents, was sub- 
jected to the most minute and jealous investigation. All the po- 
pular members entered into the inquiry with warmth^ but no 
one took a more decided part than sir Edward Coke, wliose long 

(1) Joarntlt, S22. The next day, to prove their the bill was contrary to Scriptore, which reoom- 

power of pQiiishing their own mrinbers, they ex« mended dancing as a part i>f the dWine worship; 

pdled Shepherd froin tbe house, because in a and that the mover of the bill, by opposing the 

speech against the bill for restraining aboiies of king's ordinances on the sab)ect> was a pertnrber 

the Sabbath day, he had contended that the of the peace. Ibid. SSS'-SSS. 

Sabbath was the Saturday, not tbe Sunday; that (2) JoaTnab/53S. 
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experience and great legal knowledge gave weight to bis autho- 
rity 'y though it was whispered by his enemies that his zeal for 
the public good was sharpened by the recollection of the treat- 
ment which he had received from the court. But whatever were 
the motives of the reformers, it must be confessed that theif* exer- 
tions were useful. They contributed to eradicate abuses which 
had long crippled the freedom of trade, and polluted the admi- 
nistration of justice; and they revived in the commons the exercise 
of an invaluable privilege^ which had lain dormant for centuries, 
that of impeaching public olTenders before the house of lords, as the 
highest tribunal in the kingdom. 

The first abuse to which the commons turned their attention, 
was that of monopolies granted by patent. Manyy indeed, had 
been abated at the remonstrances of preceding parliaments; but 
so ingenious was the avarice of the projectors, so powerful the 
influence of their patrons, that in the place of one which was 
eradicated, several sprung up, equally useless to the prince, and 
equally injurious to the subject. Patents, which secure to the 
authors of improvements the profits of their own ingenuity, act 
as a stimulus to industry and talent; but these' patents had for 
their object the private emolument of certain favoured individuals, 
to whom they gave, under the pretence ef public utility, the control 
of some particular branch of trade, with authority to frame re<- 
gulations, and to enforce obedience by fines and imprisonment.^ 

The committee began with three patents, the one for the licensing 
of ale-houses, another for the inspection of inns and bostelries, 
and a third for the exclusive manufacture of gold and silver thread ; 
and the investigation disclosed a scene of fraud and oppression, 
which is seldom to be found under the most despotic govern- 
ments (1). All three were declared nationfil grievances ; and the Feb. 27. 
patentees, sir Giles Mompesson and sir Francis Mitchell, were 
denounced as criminals in a conference with the lords. They Mar. s. 
fled for shelter lo the protection of the favourite : he had re- 
ceived their money for his services in procuring the patents ; and 
his half-brother, sir Edward Villiers, had been a partner in the 
profits. To save them, it was at first determined to dissolve the 
parliament ; but the imprudence of such a measure was demon- 
strated in a written memorial by Williams, dean of Westminster, 
whose ambition sought to earn, by this appearance of zeal, the 
good will both of the monarch and his favourite. Under the 
guidance of his new adviser, Buckingham abandoned his friends 
to their fate, and. affecting the stoicism of a patriot, expressed 
a hope that, if his brother had shared in their guill,^ he might 
also share in their punishment. But Yilliers was already beyond 

(I) See Joarnais, 630. 5S8. 540, 541. 017. 
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the sea Id the empioyment of gOYernment, and coald not rea- 
sonably be condemned without the opportunity of making his de- 
fence. Even Mompesson, probably through the influence of his 
patron, found the means to escape from the custody of the Ser- 
jeant, at arms. The lords, however, passed Judgment both on 
the fugitive and on Mitchell, his colleague, that (hey should sufiTer 
imprisonment, pay fines, and be degraded from the honour of 

Mftr. 27. knighthood. The king now came forward to complain of the deceit 
which had bfeen practised on his credulity ; and, as a proof of 
his indignation against the men whom he had secretly laboured 
to save, commuted, by his own authority, the imprisonment of 
Mompesson into perpetual banishment (1). 

But the patentees were comparatively ignoble game; the lord 
chancellor, sir Francis Bacon, ofliered a higher and more reputable 
quarry. Nature bad designed him to rule a master spirit in the 
world of letters -, but ambition led him to crouch at court in search 
or wealth and preferment. Neither did he fail in his object : industry 
and perseverance enabled him to overcome the jealousy of Elizabeth, 
the favouritism of James, and the intrigues of bis competitors. He 
was not only in possession of the great seal ; in addition to the rank 
of baron, he had recently obtained, as a new proof of the royal 
favour, the title of viscount St. Aiban's. But, if he found the ascent 
to greatness slow and toilsome, his fall was sudden and instantaneous. 
He had not borne his honours with meekness. Vanity led him into 
great and useless expenses ; his extravagance was supported by 
rapacity ; and the suitors in his court, even the successful suitors, 
complained that they were impoverished by the venality of the 
judge. His enemies echoed and exaggerated the charge *, and report 
made the value of presents which he had received during the three 
years of his chancellorship amount to 100,000/(2). James, who, 
while he admired the minister, felt no esteem for the man, indirectly 

Mar. 19. hastened his fall by assuring the lords that, while he hoped that the 
chancellor might be able to prove his innocence, he was determined 
to inflict on him the severest punishment, if it were shown that he 
was guilty (3). 

It was not pretended that Bacon had been the first of these high 
officers to accept presents from the suitors in bis court. The abuse 
was of long standing ; it had been known and sanctioned by the last 
sovereign. But it was truly observed that no succession of precedents 
could justify a practice illegal in itself, and destructive of impar- 
tiality, one of the first qualifications in a judge. The commons 

(1) Racket's Life of Williams, 49» 50< Journals <* took penny for any commissions or thin|^ of 
of Ix>rcls, 72« 73* " that nature : I never shared with any servaut 

(2) He thus notices the report in a letter to *' for any second or inferior profit. My offences 
Buckingham : <— *< It is an abominable fnlsehood. " I hare myself recorded, wherein I studied as a 
" 1 never took penny for any benefice or eccle- " good coufessant guiltiness and not excuse." 
" siastical living : I never took penny for releas- Bacon, vi. 391. 

'* ing any thing 1 stopped at the seal : I never (3) Journals, C63. 
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presented their bill of impeachment, charging the viscount St. uar. 21. 
Alban's with bribery and corruption in two and twenty instances 
himseir, and with allowing acts of bribery and corruption in his 
officers. This stroke unnerved him : after an unsatisfactory interview 
with the king, he shrunk from the eyes of his accusers, and, under 
the pretence of sickness, retired to his bed ; whence he wrote to the 
house a letter acknowledging the enormity of his offences, and ^p'- ^4. 
soliciting mercy for the repenting sinner. The lords required a 
distinct answer to every separate eharge. He obeyed, confessing Apr. so. 
that each was substantially true, but alleging in extenuation that 
few of the presents were recj^ved before the decision of the cause, 
and that the larger sums were taken as loans of money to be after- 
wards repaid. He was spared the mortification of kneeling as a 
criminal at the bar of that house where he had so long presided as 
chancellor ; but the judgment pronounced against him was suffi- 
ciently severe to deter his successors from a repetition of the offence. 
It bore that he should pay to the king a fine of 40,000/., should be May 3. 
imprisoned during the royal pleasure, and should be incapacitated 
for life from coming within the verge of the court, from sitting in 
parliament, and from serving his country in any office of dignity or 
emolument (1). 

I may be allowed to pursue through a few lines the history of 
this extraordinary man. Of his guilt there was no doubt : but, had 
he submitted with patience to his fate, had he devoted to literary 
pursuits those intellectual powers which made him the prodigy of 
the age, he might have redeemed bis character, and have conferred 
immortal benefits on mankind. He revised, indeed, his former 
works, he procured them to be translated into the Latin language, 
and he wrote a life of Henry YII. ; but these were unwelcome tasks, 
suggested to him from authority, and performed with reluctance. 
He still looked back to the flesh pots of Egypt, the favours of the 
court ; and in addition to the restoration to liberty, and the remission 
of his fine, boons which were granted, he solicited with unceasing 
importunity both a pension and employment. With this view he 
continued to harass the king, the prince, and the favourite, with 
letters ; he pleaded his former services, he sought to move pity by 
prayers the most abject, and to win favour by flattery the most 
blasphemous, fiut his petitions were received with coldness, and 
treated with contempt; the repeated failure of his hopes soured his 
temper and impaired his health ; and he died, the victim of mistaken 4. ». 
and disappointed ambition, in the fifth year after his disgrace (2). m«7^'. 

(1) Lords' Joornals, S3. 75. 84. 98. lOd. In a whole tenor of his letters written between his 
letter to the lords, 9 March, 1620, he says that disgrace and his death. Bacon, vi. 280—394. On 
as chanceUor he was accustomed to make 2000 one occasion he entertained a design of main- 
decrees and orders in a year. Ellis, 2nd ser. HI. finning that the judgment against him was not 

1'^ , valid : 1". because it passed in a session in which 

(2) This meanness of Bacon, so unworthy of the royal assent was not given to any bill except 
hia talents and acquirements, appears from the that of the subsidy ; .whence he inferred that all 
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A. •> Four otber impeachmeDls were carried before the lords duriog 
'^'' (he sessioD. Sir John Bennet, jadge of Ihe prerogative court of 
Canterbury, was charged with haviog granted for money Ihe admi* 
nislration of wills contrary to law ; Field, bishop of Landaff, with 
brocage of bribery ; sir John Yelverton, attorney-general, with 
baying aided the patentees, Mompesson and Mitchell, in their illegal 
proceedings (1); and Floyd, a catholic barrister and prisoner in the 
Fleet, with having expressed his satisfaction ^^ that goodman Pals- 
*^ grave and goodwife Palsgrave'' (the palatine and his consort) 
had been driven from the city of Prague. . The three first cases may 
be dismissed as of minor importance : but the last demands the 
attention of the reader, as it served to discriminate the respective 
duties of the two houses, to confirm to the lords their judicial rights, 
and to confine to the commons the mere power of impeachment. 
Floyd's offence was not one of the first magnitude, but it awakened 
the spirit of religious vengeance. As soon as it was mentioned, the 
commons resolved to punish Ihe papist who had sacrilegiously pre- 
sumed to rejoice at the disasters of protestant princes : the pillory. 
May 1. whipping, nailing of his ears, and boring of his tongue, were moved 
by different speakers ; and he was at last condemned by the house 
to pay a fine of 1000/., to stand in the pillory in three different, 
places two hours each time, and to be carried from place to place 
on horseback with his face to the horse's tail (2). Floyd immediately 
appealed to the king, who the neit morning sent to inquire on what 
precedents the commons grounded their claim to judge offences 
which did not concern their privileges; and by what reasoning it 
could be shown that a court- which did not receive evidence upon 
oath, could justly condemn a prisoner who denied the offence with 
which he was charged. The message disconcerted the popular 

ihe proceediogs were only ** iudioste and not proved tlut he wm to reeeiTe a share of tiie 
complete." 2*. Because it had not been entered money, the prelate was left to the censare of his 
on record, and was only to be found in the jnur- ecclesiastical superior in the tipper house of cou- 
nals written by the cledk. He consulted the lea m« Tocation. 3*. Ydrerton defeuded himself with 
ed Selden, who replied that he thought with him spirit, and hinted that he should not have been a 
on fhe second point, but differed from htm tm prisoner had it not been for the enmity of Bao* 
die first, yi. 308—310. He is said to have died kingham, and his influence with the king. James 
poor. Tlie numerous and yaluable legacies \% his instantly dcmandedjostice for this double slander: 
will, dsted only a few weeks before his death, the original charge against the attorney was for> 
woidd- prove the contrary, were it not that his gotten, and for his reeent offence he was con- 
executors refused to act, which may induce a demned to pay a fine to the kiog, another to the 
suspicion that he left not wherewith to pay them, fayourite, and to be imprisoned at the royal 
Jbid. 411-— 4t9. pleasure. The fines were remitted. From the 
. (i) 1<*. Bennet elnded his accusers by demand strange account of this matter in the despatehes 
ing time to prepare his defence. Before it expired of the Frenrh ambassador TiUieres (Ranmer, 
the parliament Was prorogued, and in the next 255) I cannot form a very fayoiwable notion of 
sessiod the charge and the punishment were for- the judgment or accuracy of that envoy, 
rotten. Soon afterwards Bennet was fined 30,000/. (2) Journals of Commons. 599 603. There 
10 the star>chamber, but obtained a pardon from was often something ridiculous In the punisb- 
the king. Bacon, vi. 383 3*. Field had bound a mcot inflicted by the house of commons. Thus 
suitor in chancery, under the penalty of 10,000/.> they adjudged Moore and Lock, two officers, to 
to place 6000/. at his disposal, provided a fa *' ride upon one horse, bare-backed, back to 
vourable decree should be obtained from the " back, from Westminster to the Exchange, with 
lord chancellor, through the influence of his ** papers on their breasts with this inscription, 
patron the marquess of Buckingham. But the ** For arresting a servant to a member of tlift 
anger of the house was disarmed by the entrea- " commons house of parliament. '^ Ibid. 63$. 
ties of the arcLbishop : and, as it could not be 
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leaders : to proceed was to encounter the opposition of the king and 
of the lords ; and to retrace their steps was to confess that they had 
exceeded (heir powers. Several days passed away in nnavailing May 13. 
debate ; and at last, in a conference of the two houses, it was agreed 
that the accused should be arraigned before the lords -, and that a 
declaration should be entered on (he Journals, thai l>is trial before 
the commons should not prejudice the Just rights of either house (t). 
But, if their defeat was evident, their vengeful feelings were abun- 
dantly gratified. — The lords added to the severity of the first judg-Maj as. 
ment, and besides the pillory, a fine of five thousand pounds, and 
imprisonment for life, (hey degraded Floyd from the estate of a 
gentleman, declared him infamous, and condemned him to be 
whipped at (he cart's (ail from the Fleet prison to Westminster hall. 
A punishment so enormously disproportionale to (he offence, if it 
were any offence at all, did not pass without animadversion : the, 
next morning, on the motion of the prince, it was agreed that the 
whipping should not be inflicted, and, as an atonement for the pre* 
cipitancy of the house, an order was made that in future Judg- 
ment should not be pronounced on (he same day on which it was 
voted (2). 

By this time the patience of James was exhausted. The parliament 
had continued four months; but what with impeachments and in- 
quiries into grievances, and the preparation of bills of grace and 
reform, no further notice had been taken of the royal wants, no 
attention had been given to the king's request of a second and more 
liberal supply. It was thought that the country party looked on the 
sovereign as reduced by his distress for money to a dependence on 
their pleasure ; to their astonishment and dismay a message an^ 
nounced his intention to adjourn the parliament at the conclusioB 
of the week. Several violent and querulous debates ensued ; the 
commons resolved to petition for a longer time : and then, when a janes. 
fortnight was offered, with the petulance of children (to use the 
king's expression) they refused (he favour. On the af>pointed day 
the parliament was adjourned to November by commissioii ; and June 4. 
immediately each house adjourned itself (3). 

In this session, or convention, as (he king affected (o call it, 
much had been done which might claim the gratitude of the nation. 
The prosecutions for bribery alone conferred on the people an 

(1) The coimnons tnaintained that their lioas« that thero ^M this (KfFereiioe between adjooni* 

was a court of reccnrd, conld administer an ealh, meat and prorogation : that to adjourn was only 

andconsequently give jadgnient: the lords would to suspend, to prorogue was to terminate the 

not enter into these questions, but denied that session : in the one case the business before the 

the case of Floyd was within their cognizance, committees, and the bills iii progress or awaiting 

By the lords it was understood that at last the the royal assent, remained in statu quoi in the 

jc^gment of Floyd was referred to them : but other every &ing was quashed, and all past pro- 

this the commons would not admit; thejr had ceedings rendered of no effect. The king, there- 

judged Floyd ; they hoped the lords would judge fore, preferred an adjournment, that tiM p«rlia> 

him also Journals, 61d« 619- ff24. ment at the next meeting might fake up the 

(2^ Lords' Journals, ]48^. business in tite state in which H had been left at 

(3; It was held, ns appears from the journals, this. 
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invalaaMe benefit by introducing into (he ecclesiastical courts, and 
(he courts of equity, (ha( pure adminisiration of justice which was 
acknowledged (o prevail in the courts of common law. Yet (he 
members of the lower house were ashamed to re(urn to (heir con- 
siituents. They seemed (o have forgotten the great object for which 
they had been sen( (o parliament, and which interested so warmly 
the religious feelings of the people. That (hey migh(, however, 
seem (o do something, a few minutes before the adjournmenl a 
member proposed a declaration that, unless the troubles in Germany 
were satisfactorily arranged by treaty during the recess, they would, 
on their return to (he house, be ready to sacrifice their fortunes and 
their lives for the restoration of the prince Palatine, and the sup- 
port of the true religion. It was voted by acclamation ^ and, to 
confirm it with the solemnity of religious worship, sir Edward Coke, 
falling on his knees, recited with great emphasis and many tears 
the collect for the king and royal family from the book of common 
prayer (!)• 

The king's first solicitude after the adjournment was to appoint 
a successor to Bacon. There were three candidates ; Ley and Ho- 
bart, the two chief justices, and sir Lionel Cranfield, a merchant 
from the city, who by marrying a relative had purchased the favour 
of Buckingham. Williams, dean ofWestminster, if wemay beiieye 
his biographer, secretly aspired to the place, but openly supported 
the pretensions of Cranfield, under the expectation that the incom- 
petency of the latter might induce the king and the favourite to 
turn their thoughts on himself. This policy succeeded : when the 
seal was offered to him he pretended surprise, modestly objected 
his inexperience in matters of law, and acquiesced, with apparent 
reluctance, on condition (hat two judges should sit with him as as- 
sistants, and that he should not be considered as in actual posses- 
sion, but only upon trial, for eighteen months. James first named 
July 10. him to the vacant bishopric of Lincoln, and then gave to him (he 
custody of the great seal, with the tide of lord keeper. It was long 
since a churchman had presided in the chancery; (he lawyers 
looked on his elevation with displeasure, and treated him with con^ 
tempt. But their reluctance yielded to considerations of interest ; 
and in a short time they submitted to plead before him after the 
usual manner (2). 

Williams had scarcely accepted his office, when an occurrence 
took place, which threw the whole church into confusion, and even 
perplexed the theo4ogical abilities of the king. Archbishop Abbot 
bad joined (be lord Zouch on a. hunting party at Bramzill park in 

(.1^ Joarnals, 639* Cob. Pari. Hist. i. 1394. " rumoured eyery quher that hes too grate fami- 

(2) Such is the account given by Haclet, his " liaritey with Backiughame's mother procured 

biographer, but Williams himself asserts that he " him thesse grate favors and preferments one a 

had no expectation of the office when it was cou;^ " snddaine." Balfour, ii. 93. 
ferred upon him. Dymer, xvii. 297. " It was 
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Hampshire. One morDing, having singlea oul a buck, and warned 
the company to be on their guard, he took his aim, and through 
mistake or want of skill, shot the keeper otthe park, who was ac- 
cidently passing on horseback. The coroner's inquest returned a 
verdict of unintentional homicide^ but it was still contended that by 
the canon law- the archbishop had become irregular, and con- 
sequently incapable of holding any ecclesiastical preferment, or of 
exercising any ecclesiastical function. The solution of this question 
depended on another ^ whether the amusement which led to the 
accident were allowable in a person of his rank and character, fiy 
his friends it was alleged that the canons permitted clergymen to 
hunt, provided it were done with moderation, and for the sake of 
health -, and that the laws of the land ratified the custom by giving 
to bishops parks and free warrens. His opponents replied, that the 
same canons expressly prohibited all hunting in which deadly 
weapons were employed ; and that, if the law secured to the pre- 
lates the right of the chase, it was as an appendage to their secular 
baronies, and to be exercised, like ail other secular rights, not by 
themselves in person, but by their lay servants and deputies (1). 

It chanced that at this very time there were four bishops elect, 
all of whom refused to receive consecration from the hands of the 
metropolitan, as long as this question remained undetermined. 
They founded their objection on scruples of conscience ^ though it 
was maliciously whispered that two at least of the number, Wil- 
liams, lord keeper, and Laud, bishop of St. David's, cherished a 
stronger motive, the hope of succeeding Abbot in the archiepisco- 
pal dignity, if he were pronounced incapable of executing its du- 
ties (2). James appointed a commission of prelates and canonists : 
but they could not agree in opinion, and proposed that Abbot 
should be absolved from all irregularity ad majorem cautelam. fiut 
where was the ecclesiastical superior to absolve the metropolitan ? 
In this unprecedented case it was answered that the king, as head 
of the churchy possessed that plenitude of power, which in catholic 
countries was held to reside in the pope. James, therefore, having ^<^* ^3. 
first granted him a pardon in law, issued his commands to eight 
bishops, who assuming for the ground of their proceedings, that 
the ^^ hunting aforesaid was decent, modest, and peaceable, and 
'^ that every possible precaution had been employed to prevent 
^^ accident," absolved the metropolitan from all those censures 
which he might have incurred, and for greater security restored 

(1) See the apulogy for Abbot and the answer and had promised him preferment. Land's Diarj, 
in Howell's State Trials, 11. p. 4. By the statutes of St. John's college, of 

(2) 1 fpTe little credit to the story told by Hao* which he was president, he could no longer hold 
ket (i. 63.^ of the unwillingness of James to give . that office. James absolved him from the oath by 
a bishopric to Land. He had long been the king's which he was bound to observe the statutes ; 
chapbin ; he was also confessor to Buckingham ; (Bymer, xvii. 328) , but Laud scrupled to avail 
be had been chosen to accompany them both into bimself of (he alwolution, and resigned. Diary, 
Scotland, and onlv three weeks before his ap- p. 4. 

pointment, James had accused himself of neglect. 
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to him the offices and rights which he before held (1). Bat Abbot 
had never been a favoArile. He now appeared before the king 
marked with the stigma ^f homicide ; his facilily in licensing books, 
which bore hard on the A^eremonies and discipline of (he church, 
gave continual offence \ and towards (he end of his life he never 
appeared at court, except on occasions of parade and ceremony. 

But (he chief anxiety of the king was to prepare for the approach* 
ing session of parliament. That he might silence the complaints of 
the popular leaders, and prevent their intended attacks upon his 
prerogative, he adopted the advice of Williams, abolished by pro* 
clamation six and thirty of the most obnoxious patents, appointed 
commissioners to inquire into the causes which led to the disap- 
pearance of the gold coin, and framed regulations for the increase 
of trade in the principal oulporls. On the continent his ambassa- 
dors were seen posting to almost every court of Europe; where 
they employed arguments, bribes, and supplications in favour of 
the Palaline. But all the efforts of the king were frustrated by the 
stubbornness of that prince, the uncontrollable temper of his chief 
partisan count Mansfield, and the ambition of (he duke of Bavaria, 
who sought to annex the palatinate to his own dominions. James 
could, however, boast that if Heidelberg, Manheim, Frankendale, 
and Worms still acknowledged the sway of their native sovereign, 
it was owing to his exertions in maintaining within their walls 
5000 men under sir Horace Yere, and in having prevented the de- 
fection of Mansfield's 16,000 mercenaries by a seasonable present 
of 40,000Z. Under these circumstances he indulged a hope that his 
concessions would mollify the obstinacy of the commons, and that 
his remittances to the palatinate would convince them of his attach- 
ment to the protestant interest in Germany, and of his sincere de* 
sire to preserve the dominions of the unfortunate Frederic (2). 
Not. 14. Whcu thc parliament re-assembled, the royal commissioner^ 
(the king lay indisposed at Newmarket) called upon the lower house 
to redeem the pledge which had been given at the close of the last 
session, and to enable the sovereign to interpose with weight and 
efficacy in favour of the Palatine. But they spoke to dissatisfied and 
irritated minds. Among the popular orators in former debates, no 

(l) Ibid, and Wilk. Con; ii. 462. Rymer, rrii. assailants had no sooner retired, than the inhabi- 

S77— *340. tants, aided by a heavj shower of rain> extio> 

(3) For some years the Turkish pintes from gfuished the flames, and the whote loss of the 

the Mediterranean had occasionally made prizes Turks amounted only to two vessels, whleb hod 

in the Channel, and repeatedly carried off the been consumed. The booms which they now 

inhabitants of the coast of Ireland into slavery, threw across the harbour, and the additional 

To punish their insolvnce the kin; proposed a batteries which they mounted on the mole, de* 

joint expedition at the expense of the didforent terred Mansell from a second attempt. The pirates 

christian powers; and the last summer be had in the course of the yeor repaired their loss by 

been persuaded to s«nd out a aqnadrbn under the the captuns of thirty-five English merchantmen i 

command of the yice^dmirai sir Robert Blansell, and the whole kinf^om rung with oomplaiuts ci 

with instructions to burn the piratical vesseb an expedition which sored only t» injure the 

within the harbour of Algien. The attempt wi» trade, and to bring disgvaoe on the cbaraeler of 

made with that bravery which always distiib* the nation. Cabala, 993. Rushworth, 88. Camlen, 

gnJshes British seamen (l62l, May 24), bat the 684. 658. 
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persons had distinguished themselves more than sir Edward Coke 
and sir Edwin Sands. But l"". the riches which Coke had amassed 
while he remained in office, had awakened suspicions of his in* 
tegrity : and his intemperate language and overbearing carriage 
had created him numerous enemies. At the instigation of Bacon 
and lady Hatton inquiries had been made into his conduct as 
judge, and during the recess a prosecution was commenced against 
him on a charge of misdemeanor under eleven heads. 2?. Sir Ed- 
win Sands had uttered several bold and violent speeches during the a- » 
last session, and to screen himself from the royal indignation, had j^i 
obtained from the house before the adjournment, a declaration that 
he had only done his duty and had never transgressed the bounds 
of decorum (1). He was, however, arrested with Selden his legal 
adviser, examined on some secret charge before the council, and 
after a detention of a month, restored to liberty. Their friends did 
not conceal their suspicions. They represented Coke and Sands as 
martyrs in the cause of the pepple, and declaimed with bitterness 
against the mean and despotic vengeance of the court. The com- 
mons took up the question with extraordinary warmth. They or- 
dered the accusers of Coke lo be taken into custody by the sergeant 
at arms, appointed a committee to examine witnesses, and made 
an attempt to establish the fact of a conspiracy against him, origi- 
nating in motiyes of hostility to his political conduct. Sands at the 
opening of the session was conOned by sickness to his bed. But his 
case was brought forward by his friends : and, though the secretary 
of state declared that his arrest had no connexion with his behaviour 
in that house, two members were appointed to visit him, and to 
solicit from him a disclosure of the truth (2). 

While the commons remained in this temper of mind, it was 
easy to spur them on to a quarrel with the sovereign. They bad 
evinced some disposition to grant the king a skigle subsidy, but 
resolved to present previously, and according to their custom, a 
petition against the pretended growth of popery. It asserted that 
the pope aspired to universal dominion in spirituals, the king of 
Spain in temporals ; that to these two powers the English papists 
looked for the support of their religion ; that their hopes had been 
elevated by the disasters of the Palatine, and the report of an in- 
tended marriage between the prince and the infanta of Spain; that 
they resorted in crowds to mass in the chapels of foreign ambas- 
sadors, sent their children to be educated in foreign parts, and were 
allowed to compound for their forfeitures on easy terms ; whence it 
was to be feared that cpnnivance would beget toleration, toleration 
would be followed by equality, and equality would soon be im* 
proved into ascendency. On these accounts the house prayed that 

(1) JourDals, 636. (2) Joamals, 643* 644. 062. 

VI. 9 . 
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the king would enter vigorously Into the war In Germany, would 
order an expedition to be sent against some part of the Spanish ter- 
ritory, would marry his son to a protestant princess, would appoint 
a commission to put in force all laws made and to be made against 
papists, would recall the sons of noblemen and gentlemen from parts 
beyond the sea, would order all children, whose fathers and mo- 
thers were catholics, to be taken from their parents and brought 
op proteslants, and would annul, if it could be done by law, all 
inadequate compositions hitherto made for the forfeitures of recu- 
sants. 

James fhrtitely receited a copy of this petition almost as soon 
as it was drawn. It threw him into a paroxysm of rage. To com- 
plain of the growth of popery was not uncommon : but to embody 
in it insinuations against the honour of his ally the king of Spain, 
to advise the invasion of the territories of a prince who had given 
no cause of offence, to dictate to the sovereign in what manner he 
was to dispose of the prince in marriage, were, in his opinion, in- 
stances of presumption which had no precedent, invasions of his 
prerogative which demanded the most prompt and energetic resist- 
Dcc. 4. ance. He wrote immediately to the speaker, complaining of the in- 
fluence possessed by certain " fiery, popular, and turbulent spirits " 
in the lower house, forbidding them to inquire into the mysteries 
of state, or to concern themselves about the marriage of his son, or 
to touch the character of any prince his friend or ally, or to inter- 
meddle with causes which were submitted to the decision of the 
' courts of law, or even to send to him their petition, if they wished 
him lohear or answer it. As for Sands, they should know that his 
public conduct was not the cause of his commitment ^ but at the 
same time should recollect that the crown possessed, and would 
exercise, the right of punishing the misbehaviour of the members 
both in and out of parliament. 

From the angry tone and menacing language of this letter, the 
popular leaders might have inferred, that not only the rights which 
they claimed, but their personal safety, were at stake. But they 
knew the weak and vacillating disposition of the king. If he were 
passionate, he was also timid ; if prompt to threaten, yet slow to 
Dec. 7. execute. In strong but respectful terms they presented to him a 
Dec. 14, justification of their conduct ; and James, instead of replying with 
the brevity and dignity of a sovereign, returned a long and labour- 
ed, though bitter and sarcastic, answer. A war of petitions and re- 
monstrances, messages and recriminations was commenced : one 
controversy begot another ; the commons termed their claims the 
birthright of the nation, the king pronounced them favours con- 
ceded by the indulgence partly of his predecessors, and partly of 
himself. Yet, as had been foreseen, his warmth began to cool; he 
lowered the lofty tone which he had assumed ; he even sought by a 
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conciliatory niesfiage to waive every existing snl^t of dd)at«. 
But his opponents were of a more unyielding character. That very 
day, the eve of the Christmas recess, they entered a protestation d«c* is- 
on their journals, that '^ the liberties and jurisdictions of paitia-p 
*^ meni are the ancient and undoubted bvthright and inheritapee 
^^ of the subjects of England ; that arduous and urgent affairs con* 
<^ cerning the king, the state, and defence of ttie realm, and tin 
<^ church of England, the making and maintenance of laws^ and 
^< the redress of grievances, are proper subjects of counsel and 
^^ ddiwite in parliament ; that in the handling of tliese businesses 
^^ every mend)er hath and ought to have freedom of speech ; that 
'^ the commons in parliament have like liberty to treat of these 
'^ matters in such order as they think proper ; that every member 
^' hath like freedom from all impeachment, imprisonment, and 
*' molestation (other than by thd^ censure of the house itself) con- 
<* cerning any bill, speaking or reasoning touching parlfaMeol 
*^ matlersi; and that if any be complained of for any thing said or 
^^ done in parliament, the same is to be showed to the king by 
'^ assent of the commons, before the king give credence to any pri- 
^^ vale information.'' This measure revived the former jealousy and nee. so. 
irritation in the breast of James. Sending for the journals, he tore 
out with his own hand the obnoxious protestalion in the presence of \'^^' 
his council, and a few days later dissolved the parliament (1). J^u «. 

Few of the popular leaders escaped the king's resentment. The 
earis of Oxford and Southampton from the upper house, and Coke, 
Philips, Pym, and MaHory, from the lower, were summoned before 
the council, andcgmmitted, some to theTower,8ome to the Fleel,aad 
others to the custody of private individuals. The cause of their com* 
mittal, though manifest, was not avowed *, and the pretended offence 
brought forward by the ministers, showed that they dared not 
openly oppose the liberties, the exercise of which they laboured 
covertly to suppress. There were four other members of the com- 
mons, Diggs, Grew, Rich^ and Perrot, equally obnoxious to the 
court, and equally marked out for vengeance. But their previous 
conduct d^ed the scrutiny of their adversaries ; who, unable 4o 
charge them with any criminal offence, resolved to send them into 
exile under the pretext of an honourable employment. They re- 
ceived orders to proceed to Ireland, and were joined in a commis- 
sion with certain pimons resident in that kingdom, to inquire into 

(t) RnihwoHk, i. 40-^»6. Journals, 900. Oa « riT«r, wlMre Cbe ice hnke t k« fell ia, to tliat 

Um lOdit Pariianent was adjonioed bj royal '* nothing but his boots irece seene t sir Richard 

Mounission in the house of lords, llie commons '* Tong was next, who alighted* went into the 

were not present; and when the &ct was annonnc* " water> and lift«A him otA. There eame mneh 

ed, replied that they would adjonm themselves. *' water ont of his month and body. His majestie 

Ibid. *' The same day his migestie rode by coach ** rid back to Theobalds, went into a wame 

'< to Theobalds to dinner, not intending, as the '* bed, and, as we heare, is well, which God 

" n»eech is, to returae till towards Easter. After " oontinae/' Bills, Original Letters, toI. iti. p. 

«< dinner, ryding on henebaA abroad, his horse t IT. ^ 

** stumbled and east hb nuqeHie into the New- 
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Ike slate of ttie army, the church, and places of public educalioo ^ 
into abuses in the collection of the revenue \ into illegal and in* 
Jurious patents ; and into the numerous frauds committed by the 
undertakers of the new plantations. It was in yain to remonstrate : 
they were told that the king had a right to employ the services of 
his subjects in any manner which he thought proper ^ and these 
i»en, however bold they had felt themselves in the company of their 
colleagues in parliament, dared not as private individuals to engage 
ill a contest against the crown. They submitted to their punish- 
ment, and Goke^ to mollify the displeasure of his sovereign, offered 
to accompany them on their mission, and to aid them with his ad- 
vice. The offer was reiUsed : but he, as well as (he other prisoners, 
regained his liberty after a short confinement, and a suitable sub- 
mission (1). 

While James condemned as a sovereign the ambition of the Pa- 
latine, he felt as a parent for the misfortunes of his daughter and 
her children. Hitherto all his efforts in their favour had proved un- 
successful : the late quarrel with his parliament had added to his 
embarrassment, and he rested his last hope on the friendship and 
mediation of the king of Spain. Several years ago he had sought to 
connect himself with France by soliciting the hand of the princess 
Christine for his eldest son Henry, and on the death of Henry, for 
his only surviving son Charles (2). But Christine was already con- 
tracted in private to Philip, prince of Spain, whom she afterwards 
A. D. married on the same day on which her brother Louis married Anne 

ol^^fg of Austria, theiiister of Philip. But besides Anne there was another 
infiinia. Donna Maria, and her the Spanish minister, tlie duke of 
Lerma, offered to prince Charles in the place of Christine \ though 
there is reason to believe that he had no intention to conclude the 
match, and threw out the project merely as a bait to seduce the 
English king from his near connexion with the French court. By 
James, however, the proposal was cheerfully entertained, under the 
idea that the riches of the father would supply a large portion with 
the princess, and his superior power would render him a more 
valuable ally. His views were eagerly seconded by Gondomar, the 
Spomsh, and by Digby, the English ambassador; both of whom 
considered the accomplishment of the marriage as a certain pledge 
of their future aggrandizement. By their exertions the chief diffi- 
culty, difference of religion, was apparently surmounted : twenty 
artii^les, securing to the prince;>s the free exercise of the catholic 
J, ,. worship in England, received the approbation of the two monarchs ; 

Apr^V. ^^^ Jfi^w^es was induced to promise that he would never more suffer 
catholic priests to be executed for the sole exercise of their functions, 

(l) Roshworth, i. $5. place : w> eager was James for the alliance, and 

W J**»"T d»«d on the 6th of November : on so little did he appear to feel for the death of hi« 
the 9th Charles was offered to the priaoess in his son. Birch, 372. 
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and that he would grant to the catholic recusants every indulgence 
in his power (1). Though the negotiation was kept secret, its gene- 
ral tendency transpired ; the clergy and the more zealous of their 
hearers maintained that religion was in danger from the restoration 
of popery -, and the result was that petition of the commons, which 
provoked the dissolution of the late parliament. 

The misfortunes of the Palatine added a new stimulus to the exer-- 
tions of James, who saw in a family alliance with Spain, the only 
probable means of preserving the patrimonial dominions of his son- 
in-law. But his eagerness was mostvexatiously checked by the pro- 
verbial tardiness of the Spanish cabinet, and by the reluctance of 
Philip to Irust .his daughter, a child only twelve years old, in a 
court where she might perhaps be seduced from the religion of her 
fathers. But Philip died •, and the accession of his son, the fourth Jg^"*. 
of the same name, revived the hopes of the British monarch. Both ^-Jt. 
James and Charles wrote to the new king and his favourite Oliyarez ^ ^622. 
Gondomar was persuaded to return to Spain •, Digby, now earl of *^ *** 
Bristol, followed to accelerate the negotiation ^ and a favourable 
answer was returned, stating the earnest desire of Philip to con-- 
elude the marriage of his sister, and his willingness, at the request 
of James, to interpose his good offices in behalf of the Palatine {^). 

As a preparatory step, a dispensation was solicited from the pope 
by the Spanish king thrx)ugh the agency of his ambassador, the 
duke of Albuquerque, and of the Padre Maestro, the chief clergy- 
man attached to the Spanish legation in England. It had been 
agreed that James should not appear in the negotiation ; but such 
was his impatience, that he despatched (xeorge Gage, a cathohe 
gentleman, to Rome, with letters to the pope, and the cardinals 
liudovisio and Bandini, while his favourite, Buckingham, employed 
for the same purpose Bennet, a catholic priest and agent for the 
secular clergy (3). To the request of these envoys the pontiff re- 
plied, that he could^ not dispense with the canons, unless it were 
for the benefit of the church ; that though James had promised 
much to the late king of Spain, he had yet performed nothing; 
but let him, as he had offered, relieve the catholics from the pres- 
sure of the penal laws, and then a sufficient ground would be laid 
for the dispensation (4). 

. This suggestion was not lost on the English ihonarch. He or- joiy 25. 
dered the lord keeper to issue, under the great seal, pardons for 
recusancy to all catholics who should apply for them in the course 
of five years, and instructed the judges to discharge from prison, Aos.12^ 
during their circuits, every recusant able and willing to give secu- 

(1) See the letter in Prynne's Hidden Works of papers* that during these negotiations the king 

Darkness, p. 8> wrote two letters to different popes. The great* 

^3) Roshworth, i. 50. est secrecy was obscrrad. Of their contents the 

f 3) See note (f)^ only thing mentioned is a xeqoest, that the pon* 

(4) MS* letter from Bennet in my possession, tiff would withdraw the Jesuits out of the Bntisk 

PrjwiM^ p. 8. It appears iron the Hudwieke dpounioos. Bard. pap«n» i. 458. 4(»9« 
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rf Cy for his soiMequeDt appearance. Tbls lodulgenee awakened the 
tears of the zealots ; and Williams, to silence their complaints alleged, 

Sept. IT. 10, that some modification of these seterities had become necessary 
to satisfy the catholic princes, who threatened to enact, against the 
Protestants in their dominions, laws similar to those under which 
the catholics groaned in England \ 2®. that it was in reality a very 
trifling relief; for if the recusanis were no longer in prison, ^^ they 
^' ftiad still the shackles about their heels,*' and might be remanded 
at pleasure ; and 3\ that it could create no danger to the prolestant 
ascendency, as it did not extend to any prisoner confined for those 
Religious acts, which the law had conyerted into capital offences. 
But, though his arguments might appease the protestants, they 
alarmed the catholics ; a suspicion was provoked that James acted 
with his former duplicity ; and if Gondomar boasted in Spain thai 
four thousand catholics had been released from confinement, it was 
replied, that ^^ they had still the shackles about their heels,*' and 
would enjoy their liberty no longer than might suit the royal con- 
vehience (1). 

While the kiqg was negotiating in favour of the Palatine, the 
enemies of that prince had taken the field. Hekleiberg surrendered^ 
Manheim was threatened ; and there was every appearance that in 
the course of a few weeks the last rembant or his patrimony would 

^ 3. ge torn ffQig iijui fQf Qy^j.^ ijii^^ ^^^^ aroused the spirit of Jatties> 

who complained that he had reason to expect a very different result 
flrom the interposition of the Spanish court, and ordered Bristol to 
return to England, unless he should receive a satisfoctory answer 
within ten days (2). But Philip was able to show that the Uame 
ought not to be imputed to htm ; he ordered his forces in the pala- 
tinate to co-operate witti those of James, and the treaty of marriage 
1629.' P''^^^^^^ rapidly towards its conclusion. The religious articles 
Jan. s. respecting the inftinta, with several corrections made in Rome, were 
subscribed by James and his son ; who, moreover, promised, on 
the word of a king and a prince, that the English catholics should 
no lodger suffer persecution or restraint, provided they confined to 
private houses the exercise of their worship (3). It w&s agreed that 
the dower of the princess should be fixed at 2,000,000 of ducats ; 
that the espousals should be celebrated within forty days after the 
receipt of the dispensation ] and that Ihe departure of the princess, 
under the care of Don Duartre of Portugal, should follow in the 
course of three weeks. Even the two last points in debate, the time 

(1^ Dodd, ii. 4S0. Cabala, 398—395. Busb- (3) These articles and corrections are poblisb- 

w<mn,i> 03. Pkynne, 18, 14. 18. «1 in the Mercure FrUnfois, ix. S17. and hi Da 

{3} To this despatch, however, was added a Mont, Corps Diplomatique Y. partie, ii. p. 433 : 

pnvtte bote, forbidding Bristol to oolme away bat more correctly by Prynne, p. 4, where the 

without additional orders, ** thoaf h/' says James, first column contains the articles agreed upon by 

•• pablicpiely and ootwardlr yoo give oat the James and Philip 111., the second the same, coiw 

*' contrary, that we may msdie «M thereof with rected by Gregory XV. See also Chaendon pa* 

•• o<ir people in partiament, as we AaW hold best pers, i. 4—7. 
t' for oar service." Frymie^ to. 
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for tbe consummation of the marriage, which Ihe Spaniards sought 
to delay for a few months, and the intervals between the several 
payments of the portion, which one party wished to prolong, the 
other to contract, were, after some dispute, amicably arranged : 
and Bristol and his colleague Aston, the resident ambassador, con- Mar. u. 
gratulated themselves that they had brought this long and difficult 
negotiation to a successful issue (1). 

It was at this moment that two strangers, calling themselves uar. 7. 
John and Thomas Smith, arrived in the dusk of the evening at the 
house of the earl of Bristol, in Madrid. They were the prince of 
Wales and the marquess of Buckingham, who had left England 
without the privity of any other person than the king, and had tra- Feb. is. 
veiled in disguise, with three attendants, to the capital of Spain (2). 
The project of this extraordinary journey had originated with Gon- 
domar, during his embassy in the preceding summer : its execution 
had been hastened by despatches received from him in the preceding 
month. To the youthful mind of Charles it presented a romantic, 
and therefore welcome, adventure, far superior in point of gallantry 
to the celebrated voyage of his father in quest of Anne of Denmark : 
lo Buckingham it promised something more than pleasure, the 
glory of completing a treaty which, for seven years, had held the 
nations in suspense, and the opportunity of establishing a powerful 
interest, not only in the heart of the prince, but also of his expected 
bride (3). 

Bristol received his distinguished guests with the respect due to 
their rank, but without any expression of surprise. From the con- 
versation of Gondomar, he had previously collected sufficient to 
infer that such a journey was in contemplation; and, to prevent it, 
had recently despatched a messenger, who passed the travellers in 
tbe vicinity of Bayonne (4). But though he assumed an air of satis- 
faction, he felt the keenest disappointment. Buckingham had inter- 
posed between him and the completion of his labours *, and he fore- 
saw that, if the arrogance and licentiousness of the favourite did not 
interrupt the treaty, his rapacity and ambition would reap all the 
benefit, and monopolize the glory. 

The king, the nobility, and the population of Madrid, seemed at 
a loss to testify their joy at this unexpected event. The prince was 
received with every complimentary honour, which Spanish inge- 
nuity could devise ; the prisons were thrown open -, the disposal of 
favours was placed in his hands ) he was made to take precedence 

(1) Hardwicke papers, 400. 404. 496—498. Joaroals, 586. 640- Backingham. however, told 
Prynne, 14— 25. Clarendon papers, i. App, xxx. Gerbier, that it originated with himself. He 

(2) Sir Francis Cottington, £ndymion Porter, hoped by it to procure the palatinate, or at least to 
and sirBichard Graham. bring the sincerity of the Spaniards to tlie test. 

f3) Howell's Letters, tenth edition, p. l32. D'Isracli, iii. 442. from Sloane MSS. 4181. 

Elhs, Original Letters, iii. 134. The earl of Bris- (4) The prince stopped him; and opeocd his 

tol asserted before the lords that the journey was despatches, but being unable to decipher them , 

planned between Buckingham and Gondomar, suffered him to proceed. Hardwicke Papers , 

and that he would prove it to their conviction, i. 403- 
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of the king himself^ and two keys of gold gate him admission, at 
all hours, into the royal apartments (1). His Tisit was considered 
not only as a proof of his reliance on Spanish honour, an earnest of 
his attachment to the Spanish princess, but also as a prelude to his 
contersion to the catholic faith. Such hopes had already been held 
out by Gondomar, and, there is reason to believe, not entirely 
without foundation. From the contradictory assertions of Buc* 
kingham and Bristol, who afterwards charged each other with 
haying advised that measure, it may be difficult to elicit the truth ; 
but the two travellers, in the first letter which they despatched to 

Mat. 10. the king, to announce their arrival, requested to know how far he 
could be induced to acknowledge the authority of the pope. What- 
ever might have been their object in putting this extraordinary 

»»• 25. question, it was marred by the resolute answer of James (2). Still 
the prince hesitated ncft, in reply to a letter from the pontiff, to 
promise that he would abstain from every act of hostility to the Ro- 
man catholic religion, and would seek every opportunity of ac- 
complishing a re-union between the two churches (3). 

In England the sudden disappearance of the prince had excited 
surprise and alarm : the intelligence of his arrival in Spain, though 
celebrated at the royal command with bonfires and the ringing of 
bells, was received with strong expressions of disapprobation. But 
James remained faithful to his word. He refused to listen to those 
who condemned or remonstrated (4) ; he forwarded to Charles offi- 
cers, and chaplains, and Jewels ; and he raised Buckingham to the 
higher title of duke, that he might equal in rank the proudest 
grandee in the Spanish court. In addition (so blind was the con- 
fidence of the doaling monarch), he assented to the request of the 
adventurers that their proceedings should be concealed from the 

(1) Ellis, iii. 142. James observes on this sab- captabimtts occasiones, quo in ecclesiam 

ject : — '* The newis of yonre gloriohse reception unam onanimiter coalescamus." Ibid. i. 453. 

•* thaire, makes me afrayed that ye- will both " This letter/' says lord Clarendon, ** is by yoor 

** miskenne your olde Dade hereafter." p. 139. " favonr more than a compliment;" and Dr- 

(2) ** If the pope will not grant the ai^>ensa- ban yiii. calls it, ** litems testes sns in Romanos 
*' tion» then we would gladly haya your direc- pontifices voluntatis." Rusfaworth, i. 95. 

*' tions how far we may engage you in the ao* (4) Among these was ardibishop Abbot, whose 

** knowledgment of the pope's special power; for letter proved the bitterness of his zeal as a di- 

'* we almost find, if yon will be contented to vine, and the soundness of his principles as a 

*' acknowledge the pope chief head under Christ, statesman. '< By your act," he says to the king, 

** the match will be made without him." Mar. 19. " you labour to set up that most damnable ai^ 

On the 25th James replies .that he knows not *' heretical doctrine of the church of Rome... you 

what they mean by acknowledging the pope's " show yourself a patron of those doctrines whidi 

spiritual supremacy. He is sore they would not " your conscience tells yourself are superstitious, 

have him renoxmce his religion for all the world. *' idolatrous, and detestable. Add to this what 

Perhaps they allude to a passage in his book, " you have done in sending your son into Spain 

where he says, that if the pope would quit his ** without the consent of your council or the pri> 

godhead and usurping over kings, he would " vity of your people. Believe it, sir, howsoever 

acknowledge him ror chief bishop to whom all " his return may be safe, yet the drawers of him 

appeals of churchmen ought to lie en dernier res- *' to that action will not pass away unquestioned, 

sort. That is the furthest his conscience will per- "unpunished. Besides this toleration whidi you 

mit him to go. He is not a monsieur, who can " endeavour to set up by proclamation, it cannot 

shift his religion as easily as he can shift his shirt '* be done without a parliament, unless your 

when he cometh from tennis. Hardw. Papers, ** majesty will let your subjects see, lliat you will 

ii. 402. 411. " take to yourself a liberty to throw down the 

^3) ** Ab omni demnm actu temperabimus , " laws of your land at pleasure," Prynne, 40- 

qui aliquam pnc se speciem ferat nos h Romanfl Rnshworth, 85. 
.catholicA religione abhorrerc, sed omnes potius 
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knowledge of his council, and by a solemn promise in writing, en- 
gaged to ratify whatever they might conclude with the Spanish mi- 
nister (1). Never did sovereign deceive himself more miserably. 
Baby Charles and his dog Steenie (such were the elegant appella- 
tions which they gave to themselves in their letters) proved unequal 
to the task which they hadassumed. Charles was imprudent, Buc- 
kingham resentful : instead of accomplishing the marriage, they 
dragged the unsuspecting king into a war ; and his disappointment 
and vexation contributed not only to embitter, but to shorten his 
days. 

It was not without reluctance that Olivarez had agreed to the con- 
ditions proposed by Bristol and Aston. He knew that the clergy and 
nobility of Spain objected to the match ; the king was still a minor 
in his twentieth year ; and the whole responsibility of the measure 
rested on his own shoulders (2). The arrival of the royal stranger 
suggested the hope of obtaining more favourable terms. His inex- 
perience would render him less cautious, his ardour less stubborn ^ 
he had rashly placed himself at the mercy of the Spanish ministry, 
and must submit either to purchase his bride at any price, or to in- 
cur the disgrace of having passed the sea on a visionary and sleeve- 
less errand. 

In private conversation with Charles and Buckingham, Olivarez 
insinuated that the negotiation with Bristol had been more for show 
than reality ; that now was the time to treat in good earnest, when 
every difficulty might be surmounted by the presence of the prince 
and the wisdom of his adviser (3). The young men suffered them- 
selves to be duped by the flattery and cunning of the Spaniard. In 
defiance of the remonstrances of the two ambassadors the discussion 
was re-opened ; the articles already agreed upon were re-consi- 
deiped ; and Olivarez was careful to supply new subjects of debate, 
while Buckingham looking on Bristol as a rival, rejected his advice, 
and treated him with scorn and neglect. 

The dispensation had been granted, but, at the request of 01i-^j}'s^]^- 
varez, it was accompanied with two sets of instructions to the nun- 
cio Massimi, one to be made public, the other to be communicated 
to no one but the Spanish minister. By the first the nuncio was 
forbidden to part with the dispensation till he had obtained as pre- 
vious conditions promises of the conversion of the prince to the 
catholic faith, and to the repeal of the penal laws against the catho- 
lic worship : not with any expectation that such demands would be 
granted, but that the refusal on the part of the prince might supply 
a pretext for keeping back the dispensation, as long as might suit 

(1) Hardwickfl Papers, 410- 417. 419. Cabala, proofs that the Spaniards were insincere, and 
129» Ellis, Original Letters, iii. 139. Bristol's proofs to the contrary, 221, 226. 663. It 

(2) Hard. P-apers, i. 424. 426. Howell's Let- is plain that, if the former were conclosive, they 
ten, 124, 125. Lords' Journal*, 226. refer chiefly to the negotiation under Philip III. 

(3) See in the LordA* Journab BucUngham's 
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the Yiews of the Spanish cabinet. By the other he was ordered to 
procure for the British catholics every indulgence in his power, 
but to deliver the dispensation to the king of Spain, whenever it 
should be required (1). By this artifice a new field was opened for 
discussion and delay : every proposal was first debated between the 
parties, then carried before the council, and thence transmitted ta 
a Junta of divines, to whom, as the question concerned the king's 
conscience, Olivarez contended that the decision properly belonged. 
The result was a public and a private treaty (2). The first, accord- 
ing to the former agreement, stipulated that the marriage should 
be celebrated in Spain, and aflerwards ratified in England ; that the 
children should remain till the age of ten years under the care of 
their mother ; that the infanta and her servants should possess a 
church and chapel for the free exercise of their religion ; and that 
^ her chaplains should be Spaniards, living under canonical obedience 
to their bishop. The private treaty contained four articles ; that 
none of the penal laws for religion should be executed; that the ca- 
tholic worship in private houses should be tolerated ; that no attempt 
should be made to seduce the princess from the faith of her fathers^ 
and that the king should exert all his influence to obtain the repeal 
of the penal statutes in parliament. Both James and the lords of the 
council swore to the observance of the public treaty in the royal 
July 30. chapel at Westminster (3) : the king alone, to that of the secret 
treaty, in the house of the Spanish ambassador, and in the presence 
of four witnesses (4). 

The royal oath did not, however, give entire satisfaction. The 
conduct of James at a more early period had imprinted on his cha- 
racter the stigma of insincerity ; and the doubts of Philip were nou- 
rished by the despatches of his ambassadors (5). He proposed that 
the marriage should be consummated in Spain, and that both the 
princess and the dower should remain there till the following spring, 
as a security that the promised indulgence should in the mean time 
be actually granted to the catholics. But by this time the patience of 
the prince was exhausted, and both interest and pride induced his com- 

(1) MS. despatch of Card. Ludorisio, of 18th. sworn at a]l» had he not promised to ratify every 
April. 1623. V. S. agreement made by Cbarlcs at Madrid. EUis, 

(2) Du Mont, ▼. part ii. 440l Prjnne 40. Cla- Original Letters , il. 154. 

rendon Papers, i. App. xxiv— xxviii. (5) For this diere is some reason. IjVfaen the 

(3) Archbishop Abbot, notwithstanding his ambassadors desired the king to issue a procU« 
letter, took the oath with his colleagues, a con- mation forbidding all persecntion of catholics on 
deseension whieh delighted the king : " now I the ground of conscience, he replied that a pio- 
*< must tell you miracles : our great primate hath damation was but a suspension of the law, wnich - 
** behared himself wondeifnBy weHl}' etc. Hard, might be made Toid by another proclamation. 
Papers, i. 428. ' an^d did not bind a successor : he would rather 

(4) James prerionsly protested that he did not grant them an immunity from all penalties for 
meffli to resign the power of enforcing the Uiws the time to come, and forbid the magistrates, 
against the catholics , if they should embroil the judges, and bishoips to put the laws in execution 
government ; that he swore safely to the repeal against them. Bat when this was intimated to 
of the laws, because he was sure that he could the lord keeper, he refused to issue the nrohibi- 
not effect It, and that he shonld not be bound by lion, as being a thing unprecedented in the king- 
his oath, if the fnarriage did not take effect, dom. Hardwicke Papers, i. 437. Cabala, 391. 
Prynne, 47. Hardwicke Papers, i. 428^430- Rushworth, 101. 

Clarendon Papers, i. 10. He would not have 
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paoion to advise his return to England, l^ Buckingham had learned 
that his real but secret enemies were more numerous than he had 
supposed. His absence had emboldened them to whisper occasion- 
all j in the royal ear instances of his indiscretion and abuse of power, 
aqd the firiends of Bristol were eager to paint in the most viYid co- 
lours the insults offered to that able minister by the arrogance and 
presumption of the favourite. Aware also of the easy and credulous 
disposition of his master, he knew not what impression might be 
made by the repeated charges of his enemies ; and began to listen 
to the entreaties of his dependents, who admonished him, as he ten* 
dered his own greatness, to hasten back to England, and to resume 
his former place near the person of his sovereign (1). 2''. To prolong 
his stay at Madrid was become irksome to his feelings, perhaps 
dangerous to his safety. His frequent quarrels with Olivarez, though 
apparently suppressed at the command of Philip and Charles, had 
created a deadly enmity between the two favourites ; the levity of 
his manners, the publicity of his amours, and his unbecoming fa-- 
miliarity with the prince, daily shocked the gravity of the Spaniards; 
and the king himself had said, or was reported to have said^ that 
his sister never could be happy as a wife, if so violent and unprin- 
cipled a man continued to enjoy the confidence of her husband. 
The duke knew that he had forfeited the esteem of the Spanish 
court : and resentment on the one hand, interest on the other, led 
him at last to oppose that match, which it had hitherto been his 
great object to effect (2)^ 

A new cause of delay had arisen from the unexpected death of jaiy 14. 
Gregory XY. As no use had been made of the dispensation granted 
by that pontiff, it was held necessary to procure another from his 
successor. In the mean while another treaty was concluded and mj 30. 
signed, by which the prince engaged to marry the infanta at Ma- x^i, 
drid) on the arrival of the answer from Rome, the king to send her 
to England on the first day of the following month of March (3). 
Charles, however, had no intention to be bound by this agreement ; ^^y ^ 
he assured his father that he would never consent to any ceremony 
of maitiage, unless with the assurance that his wife should accom- 
pany him home, and to further his project he requested a royal 
ordef for his immediate return. Its arrival rendered a new arrange- 
ment necessary. It was stipulated that the espousals should take Angus^ 

(1^ See a letter in Ca1>ala .128. *' My lord of ** means of reconciliation, or let them see that it 

" Bristol hath a great and more powerful party ** shall not be in his power to make the infanta's 

** in court than yon imagine ; insomuch that I am " life less happy/' etc. Bristol to the king, Hard. 

** confident, were the king a nenter, he would Papers, i. 477. also 479 Cabala, ii. 98. 99. 271. 

** pr^irail. " Ibid. 129. Laud was very active in 276. 808. S58. Howell's Letters, 138. Journals, 

his correspondence with the duke, informing htm 224. 

of the cafattls against him. Heylin, 105. 113. (3) In consequence of this agreement a publie 

(2) ** The tmdi is that this king and his mi- bull fight, and a most gorgeous jeugo de cannas, 

** nistm are grown to have a great dislike in which the king, his brothers, and nobles, dis* 

** against my lord duke of Buckingham,>-they played all their magnificence, was exhibited at 

" judge him to have so much power with your Madrid. Sec Ike description in Somcrs' Tracts, 

** majesty and the prince, to be so ill affected to ii. 532-^40. 

" them and their onairs unless you find some 
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place before the feasts of Chnslmas ; that at the cefemoDy the prince 
should be represented by Philip or his brother Don Garios, and that 
a procuration with fall powers to that effect should be deposited 
with the earl of Bristol, and be delivered by that minister to the long 
within ten days after the receipt of the papal answer. These ar- 

sepc. 7. tides were reciprocally confirmed by oath : the infanta assumed the 
title of princess of England, and a court was formed for her corres^ 

s«pt'9' ponding to her new dignity. Philto and Charles parted f)rom each 
other as brothers, with professions of the warmest attachment ; 
their fatourites, with the open avowal of their enmity. ^' To the 
'^ king, the queen, and the princess," said Buckingham, address- 
ing Olivarez, ^^ I shall always prove myself an humble servant ^ to 
'^ you never." ^^ I am honoured by the compliment," was the reply 
of the Gastilian (1). 

Notwithstanding these oaths and appearances, the projected mar- 
riage was already broken off in the determination of Buckingham, 
probably in that of Charles. From Segovia, Clerk, a dependent of 
the favourite, returned to Madrid, and, under the pretext of sick- 
ness, was received into the house of the earl of Bristol. His unex- 
pected appearance excited surprise (2) ^ but he suffered not his real 
purpose to transpire till, deceived by an ambiguous expression of 
his host, he persuaded himself that the papal rescript had been re- 

Sept. 39. ceived. Immediately he put into the hands of Bristol a letter from 
the prince, forbidding him to deliver the procuration to the king, 
till security had been obtamed that the infanta would not, after the 
marriage contract, retire ii^to a convent. That there was any ground 
for such a suspicion we are not told : but the real object of the letter 
was to prevent that marriage, to which Charles had bound himself 
by his oath. The mistake of Clerk afforded time to Bristol to defeat 
the artifice. He demanded an audience of the king, obtained from 
him every security that could be wished, and sent by express the 
unwelcome intelligence to the British court (3). 
The failure of this expedient suggested a second. James, at the 
Get. 8. persuasion of Buckingham, commanded Bristol to deliver the pro- 
curation at Christmas, ^^that holy and joyful time best fitting so 
" notable and blessed an action as the marriage." The earl saw that 
the credulity of his sovereign had been deceived ; and informed him 

Oct. 29, by express that the powers conferred by the deed would then have 
expired ; that to present it only when it had ceased to be in force, 

w 

(1) Somers' Tracts, ii. 545. Hard. Paiieis, (3) Hardwicke Papers, i. 481. '* The coiuites» 
i. 432—436. 476. 479. 489. Cabala, 358. Riuh- *' of Olirarez broke it to the iafanta, who seemed 
worth, 103. Prynne, 49. Clareadoa ^pers, i. *' to make herself very merry that any such 
App. xxT— xxix. *< doubt should be made : and said she mast. 

(2) ** He is one of the D. of Buckingham's ** confess she never in all her life had any mind 
" creatures, yet he lies at the E. of Bristol's " to be a nun, and hardly thought she should b» 

" house We fear that this Clerk has brought " one now, only to avoid the prince of Wales." 

''something to puzzle the business." Howell's Clarendon Papers, i. App. xiz. 

Letters. 148. Haidwicke Papers, i. 481- Lords' 
Joanials»043. Cab^, 107. 216. 
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vould be to add insult to bad faith ^ that the papa! approbation was 
already signed at Rome ^ and th^t unless he should receive orders 
to the contrary, he should deem himself bound by the treaty and 
by his oath to deliver the proxy at the requisition of the king of 
iSpain. In the course of a fortnight the dispensation arrived at not. 13. 
Madrid : Philip appointed the 29th of November for the espousals 
— the 9th of the neit month for the marriage : the Spanish nobility 
received invitations to attend ^ a platform covered with tapestry was 
erected from the palace to the church ; and orders for public re- 
joicings were despatched to the principal towns and cities. It wanted not. m. 
but four days to the appointed time, when three couriers, pressing 
on the heels of each other, reached Madrid ^ and from them. Bristol 
received a prohibition to deliver the proxy, an order to prepare 
for his return to England, and instructions to inform Philip, that 
James was willing to proceed to the marriage, whenever he should 
pledge himself under his own hand to take up arms in defence 
of the Palatine, and fix a day when his mediation should cease and 
hostilities begin. The feelings of the Spanish monarch were hurt. 
He replied that such a demand at such a moment was dishonour- 
able both to himself and his sister. The treaty had been signed, 
the oaths taken. Let the king and the prince fulfil their obligations 
— he would faithfully perform his promises. The preparations for 
the marriage were immediately countermanded ; the infanta resigned 
with tears her short-lived title of princess of England ; and Charles 
and Buckingham triumphed in the victory which they had obtained 
over Bristol, and the wound which they had inflicted on the pride 
of Spain (1). 

A short time previously to their departure, they had received 
powers to treat respecting the. Palatinate : but Philip had inter- 
rupted the discussion by saying that in contemplation of the mar- 
riage he would give the king of England a blank paper, and would 
assent to any conditions which he might prescribe. Now when 
his anger was cooled, he listened to the representations of Bristol, Dec^e. 
and though he refused, as indecorous, to declare war against his 
nephew the emperor, before he received an answer to his me- 
diation, he pledged himself in writing never to cease from the 
pursuit, till he had procured by arms or negotiation the restitu- 
tion of the Palatine's hereditary dominions. The ambassadors deemed 
this assurance satisfactory -, but nothing could satisfy men who had 
already determined to kindle a war between the two crowns. 

If Buckingham hated, he also feared, the earl of Bristol. He 
had seen the representation of his conduct, which that minister, 
in defiance of the prohibition of Charles, had sent to the king \ 

(1) Hardw. Papers, 485—490- 411. 422. Cla- attempt of Charles to justify himself, though the 
rendoD Papers, i. 13. Cabala, 3. 100. 107. 263- instrument contained a clause disabling him from 
Prynne, 55—01. Lords' Jonmals, 943. Seethe reToking the procuration. Journab, 228. 
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and WM aware thai the presenee of so aUe an adf cnary might shake 
his authority, and disconcert the plans which he had formed. Bristol 
receited an order to discontinue his seryices in the Spanish court, 
but to take his leisure on his way back to England. Philip warned 
him of the dangers which menaced him at home, and offered to 
make for him the most ample provision, if he chose to remain on 
the continent : but the earl replied that he would nXbet lose his 
head with a clear conscience in England, than lite under the impo* 
tation of treason a duke of Infantado in Spain. He hastened his re- 
turn ; but on his landing received an order to repair to his house in 
the country, and to consider himself a prisoner. All his entreaties 
were fruitless. James, Qiough he wished it, never found the oppor- 
tunity of hearing him, and the disgraced minister was not suffered 
either to visit the court, or to take his seat in parliament daring ttie 
remainder of this reign (1). 

From a careful review of all the proceedings connected with 
the Spanish match, it may be fairly inferred, 1*. that, had the 
treaty been left to the address and perseverance of the earl of Bris- 
tol it would have been brought to the conclusion which James so 
earnestly desired -, 2*. that the Spanish council had ministered ample 
cause of offence to the young prince by their vexatious delays, and 
their attempts to take advantage of his presence ; 3"*. that he, never- 
theless, entered spontaneously into solemn engagements, from which 
he could not afterwards recede without the breach of his word ^ 
4^. and that, in order to vindicate his conduct in the eyes of the 
English public, he was compelled to employ misrepresentation and 
falsehood. But the great misfortune was the baneful influence which 
such proceedings had upon his character. He was taught to intrigue, 
to dissemble, to deceive. His subjects, soon after he mounted the 
throne, discovered the insincerity of their prince : they lost all confi- 
dence in his professions; and to this distrust may in a great mea- 
sure be ascribed the civil war which ensued, and the evils which 
befel both the nation and the sovereign. 

James had received the knights errant, so he called them, virith 
congratulations on their safe return, but observed with grief the 
alteration which had taken place in their political opinions. He shut 
himself up in solitude at Newmarket, abstained from his favourite 
amusements of hunting and hawking, and refused to accept the 
usual compliments of the courtiers on the first and fifth of No- 
vember. Nothing could persuade him that hostility with Spain 
would procure the restoration of the Palatinate ; and under this 
impression he proposed to Frederic a new arrangement, that he 
should make his submission to the emperor ; should offer his eldest 
son, who was to be educated in the English court, in marriage to 

(1) Cabola^S. 127, 128. Loids' Joaroals 586. Tower; but the duke of Richmond ai'nd the mA 
Buckingham attempted to hare him sent to the of Pembroke opposed it. n>id. 587. 
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the daughter of that prince ; should receive in quality of tutor or 
administrator possession of his former dominions, and should be 
content to leave the dignity of elector to the duke of Bavaria for life, 
on condition that it should afterwards revert to himself and his heirs. 
Of the consent of Frederic and Philip the king entertained no doubt : 
but the Palatine, encouraged by the known sentiments of Charles ^^' so. 
and his adviser, returned an absolute refusal (1). 

During the holidays at Christmas James required the opinion of 
bis privy council oq the two following questions ^ had the king of 
Spain acted jnsincerdy in the late treaty, or had he given sufficient 
provocation to justify a war? To both a negative answer was re- 
turned, to the first by all^ to the second by a majority, of those pre- 
sent. Buckingham did not conceal his dissatisfaction ; to Williams, 
the lord keeper, and Granfield, the lord treasurer, he held out 
menaces of vengeance. It was not that they had distinguished them- 
selves by the violence of their hostility, but he had been accustomed 
to consider them as his creatures, and had hitherto found them ob- 
sequious to his will. They were, however, men who had no other 
conscience than interest. During his absence in Spain they began 
to doubt the permanence of his power, and from that time their 
fidelity had fluctuated with the contradictory reports of the court. 
One day they ventured to oppose his views, the next they sought a 
reconciliation with tears and entreaties (2). 

The king had cherished the hope of rdieving his pecuniary em- 
barrassments from the portion of the Infanta : the failure of this re- 
source compelled him to summon a parliament. In respect of Buck- 
ingham it might ^ippear a hazardous experiment; but his late 
opposition to the match had atoned in the eyes of its adversaries for 
his temerity in ccNsducting the prince into Spain ; and through the 
agency of Preston, a puritan minister and chaplain to ^e prince, a. d. 
he had formed a coalition with his former enemies of the country ^^^^' 
party. Several private conferences were held between him and the 
earl of Southampton, the lord Say and Sele, and other leaders of 
the opposition in both houses -, former injuries were reciprocally 
forgiven ; the duke secured impunity to himself by surrendering his 
faithless dependents to the vengeance of his new friends ; and it 
was agreed that a plentiful supply should be granted to the king^ 
on condition that he put an end to the treaty, and declared war 
against Philip of Spain (3). 

ri) Cabala , 193 . 366— 368. adTice giTaii to Urn by Bacon» to seek friends by 

{2) Hacket, i. 165 — 169. Cabala, 374. See a condescension, to remember that'* a good bowler 

-whining letter from Williams , excusing his past ** has almost the knee on the groand." Bacon, 

conduct, and begging the duke to receive his vi. 362. The calling of parliament was taken as 

sonl in gage and pawn. Feb. 2» 1624* Cabala, a proof of Buckingham's power. " If ow there ia 

398. It is dated Feb. 3. On the sixth day they « an end to saying the match must break or his 

were reconciled ; on the day before the opening ** fortune break : he ran with the stream of the 

of parliament 'Williams made his submission to " king's ways : now that he goeth cross-ways ho 

Buckingham. Laud's Diary, 10. ** may soon lose his own way." Ibid. 363. 
(3) Ibid. 170. This was in conformity with the 
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The reader must be aware that in ancient tiroes the commons 
entertained the most humble notions of their duties and abilities. 
They presumed not to pry with unhallowed gaze into the mysteries 
of state; and if their advice was occasionally asked by an indigeni 
monarch, they uniformly replied that such matters were far above 
their capacity. But time had levelled many of the distinctions which 
had formerly marked society ; with the diffusion of education poli- 
tical knowledge had also been diffused ; and, as the commons could 
no longer be guided by the nod of the sovereign, it became neces- 
sary to coax them by flattering their pride, and admitting their im- 
portance. It was, however, with reluctance that James submitted to 
the advice of his son and favourite, and consented to divide with 
parliament what he deemed the chief prerogative of the crown. 
But, worn out by their prayers and remonstrances, he allowed them 
to lay the state of the negotiation with Spain before the two houses, 
that after mature deliberation the lords and commons might give 
him their united advice. 

Feb 19 ^^ opened the parliament in a more humble tone than he had 
been accustomed to assume. Remembering former misunderstand- 
ings, he had brought with him, he said, an earnest desire to do 
his duty, and to manifest his jove for his people. He had been long 
engaged in treaties *, he had sent' his son with the man whom he 
most trusted into Spain, to discover the true intent of that court ; 
he had received proposals from it since their return \ all that had 
passed should be submitted to their consideration, and he should 
entreat their good and sound advice, super totam materiam. One 
thing he must not forget. Let them judge him charitably, as they 
would wish to be judged. In every public and private treaty he had 
always made a reservation for the cause of religion ; sometimes, in- 
deed, he had thought proper to connive at the less rigorous exe- 
cution of the penal statutes ; but to dispense with any, to forbid or 
alter any that concerned religion, he exclaimed, ^^ I never pro- 
^' mised or yielded— I never thought it with my heart, nor spoke 
^^ it with my mouth (1)." In conclusion, he bade them to beware 
of jealousy, to remember that time was precious, and to avoid all 
impertinent and irritating inquiries (2). 
Within a few 'days a general conference was held between the 

Feb. 24. two houses. Bcforc them Buckingham delivered a long and spe- 

/ cious narrative of the proceedings with Spain. The prince (so early 

was he initiated in the art of deception ) stood by him to aid his 

memory, and to vouch for his accuracy \ and the two secretaries 

(f) Was he not perjured then, when he swore omnino modo aut casu» directe yel indirecte, 
on the 20th of Joly, ** qaod nolla lex particohiris quoad dictoscathoUcos Romanos executioni man- 
contra catholicos Romanos lata, hec non leges ge- dabitur ? " Prynne, 44. Hardw. Papers, i. 428. 
nerales sub quibns omnes ex aequo comprehen- -430. 
duntor, modo ejnsmodi sint, qn» religioui Ro- ' (2) Ix>rds' Jorans, ol 209. 
manx repugnant, alio unquau tempore, ullo 
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attended to read a few garbled extracts from despatches which 
tended to support his statement (1). The only man who could have 
exposed (he fallacy, the earl of Bristol, was by order of the council 
confined to hid house; but the Spanish ambassadors protested 
against the speech of the duke, as injurious to their sovereign, and 
asserted that, had one of their countrymen spoken in the same 
manner of the king of England in Spain, he would have paid with 
his head the forfeit of his insolence. The two houses, however, 
defended the conduct of Buckingham ; declared that his words re- 
garded the acts of (he Spanisli ministers, not of the king ; and, in y^^ „ 
an address 16 the throne, pronounced their opinion that neither the Mar. s. 
treaty for the marriage, nor that for the restoration of the Palatinate, 
could be continued with honour or safety (2). 

James shuddered at the prospect which opened before him., 
but had not the spirit to oppose the precipitate counsels of his son 
and his favourite. After some faint and ineffectual struggles }$$ 
submitted to his fate, and suffered himself to be borne along with 
the current. In answer to the address he observed that there were j,„ j, 
two points for consideration, — one, whether he could with honour 
and conscience engage in war, and that regarded himself exclu- 
sively \ the other, whether he possessed the means of prosecuting it 
with vigour, which depended upon them. His debts were enormous, 
his exchequer was empty, his allies were impoverished, and the 
repairs of the navy, the charge of the army, and the defence of 
Ireland, would each require considerable sums. However, if they 
were to vole a ^rant of money, he promised that it should be placed 
under the control of commissioners appointed by themselves, and 
that no end should be put to the war till he had previously taken 
their advice: concessions, the reader will observe, by which, for 
that lime at least, he transferred to the houses of parliament two 
branches of the executive authority (3). 

This speech called forth a second address, in which both lords ^^^^ ^^ 
and commons offered, in general terms, to support him with their 
persons and fortunes. To present it was the lot of the archbishop 
of Canterbury, — a welcome task to one who, but six months before, 
had^ with a trembling hand and heavy heart, sworn to the religious 
articles of the Spanish treaty. But, when he congratulated James on ^^^ ^^ 
'*' his having become sensible of the insincerity of the Spaniards, — 
'^ Hold," exclaimed the monarch, ," you insinuate what I have 
*•' never spoken. Give me leave to tell you, that I have not ex- 
^' pressed myself to be either sensible or insensible of their good or 

(l ) UH highness the prinoe, says the lord keep- with (oat) ripping^ up of private despatches. Ca- 
er, upon very deep reasons, doubts whether it bala, 299. The despatches in the Hard wicke pa- 
be aaie to put all npon the parliament, for fear p«rs show the prodence of this counsel, 
they should fall to examine particular despatches ^2) Lords' Journals, 220 — 247. 
wherein Uiey cannot but find many contradic - (3) l^ords' Journals, 250- 
tions. He wishes to draw on a breach with Spain 

yi. 10 
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*^ bad dealing. BuckiDgham hath made yoo a relation on which you 
^^ are to Judge ^ bul I never yet declared my mind upon it (1).*' 

The king, in conclusion, required a present aid of 700,0002. to 
begin the war, and an annual supply of 150,000/. towards the 
liquidation of his debts. The amount shook the resdulion of the 
commons, but the prince and the duke assured them that a smaller 

M«r. 23. sum would be accepted, and they voted 300,0002., to be raised 
within the course of twelve months. This vote was coupled with 

Mar. 24. auothcr address in vindication of Buckingham, against the com- 
plaints of the Spanish ambassadors, and was followed by a royal 
proclamation announcing that both the treaties with Spain were at 
an end (2). 

Apr. 23. The proceedings after the Easter recess may be arranged under 
three heads. — 1*". A joint petition was presented to the king, 
praying him to enforce the penal statutes against catholic priests 
and recusants (3). James once more called God to witness that he 
never intended to dispense with those laws, and promised that he 
would never permit, in any treaty whatsoever, the insertion of any 
clause importing indulgence or toleration to the catholics (4). A 
proclamation was issued, commanding all missionaries to leave the 
* kingdom against a certain day, under the penalty of death. The 
judges and magistrates received orders to put in execution the laws 
as in former times : Ihe lord mayor was admonished to arrest all 
persons coming from mass in the houses of the foreign ambassadors ; 
and James asked the advice of the bishops and his council respect- 
ing the most eligible means of educating the children of catholics 
in the reformed doctrines (5). Bul the cofisiiions were not satisfied. 
Every member was called upon to state the names of all persons 
holding office in his county, and known or suspected to be ca- 
tholics. The list, after several erasures and alterations, received the 
approbation of the house, and a petition for the immediate removal 
of these persons from their situations was unanimously voted. But 
the lords, when it was sent up to them, returned for answer, that it 
was the custom of their house to receive evidence upon oath, and 
to hear the parlies accused : that to concur in the petition, would 
be to judge and condemn without sufficient proof; and therefore it 

*" (i) Ibid. 250. 261. 265. Bat had he not pre- *' ter deem thai the execution of the laws were 

Tiously complained of the insincerity of the Spa- slackened by ** proclamation." Journak« 297. 

-jish coart ? (Vanghan, Stuart dyn. 247.) Cer- The petition proposed by the commons was in 

tainly not in Uie speech to which the address was the language of James ** a slinging one : " bat 

an answer. It was expressive of confidence rather he had soincient influence with the lords to pm- 

than distrust. oure the sobstitution of another more moderate. 

(2) Ibid. 275. 278. 282. Journals of Com- See Rnshworth, i. 140. 

mons, 770. The earl of Rullandi to the general U) On this occasion Charles also professed* 

surprise, voted against the grant of money for the and bound himself with an oath, ** that whenso* 

vrar. Compare Laud's Diary, March 22* with " ever it should please God to bestow upon him 

the Journals, 273. " any lady that were popish, she should have no 

(3; The coustitntional reader should be told,.' '*. further liberty but for her own family, and no 

that the commons hud resolved to petition the " advantage to the recasants at home." JoornaU 

king for a proclamation, ordering the due exe- of Commons, 756. 

cutiou of the laws against recasants: bul the (5) Lords' Journals, 3 17. 
lords objected to it, <• lest posterity should hereaf- 
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was thOQght better that the prince should communicate it priyatdy 
to the king, as a matter of state which deserved his most serious 
attention. In this they acquiesced; the petition was read to James 
and then forgotten (1). 

2^. The commons retived tlieir committee of grievances, and all 
persons holding patents from the crown received orders to send 
them in for inspection. After a long and tedioi^ scrutiny, some 
were returned as innocuous, several were pronounced illegal, and 
the remainder was reserved for examination in the subsequent ses- 
sion. When they presented their grievances, eleven in number, to^ 
the king, he begged in return to present his grievances to them :— 
They had encroached on his ecclesiastical authority, they had con- 
demned patents of undoubted utility, and in all their inquiries they 
had suffered themselves to be directed by the lawyers, who', he 
would say it to their faces, of all the people in the kingdom, were 
the greatest grievance to his subjects*, for where the case was good 
to neither of the litigants, they took care that it should prove 
beneficial to themselves (2). 

d"". The leaders of the country party hastened to avail themselves 
of their compromise with Buckingham, and began with the pro- 
secution of Granfield, earl of Middlesex, lord treasurer and master 
of the court of wards. The reader will recollect that the treasurer 
was me of the two wl\om the favourite had threatened with his 
vengeance. James wished, but had not the courage, to save him. 
Ho admonished Buckingham to beware how he put into the hands 
of the commons a weapon which they might one day wield against 
himself (3) ; he wrote to the lower bouse that the earl of Middlesex, 
instead of advising, as they supposed, the dissolution of the last 
parliament, had on his knees begged for its continuance (4) ; and 
he reminded the lords that the treasurer held an office, in which he 
could not be faithful to his prince without creating enemies to him- 
self^ that in many things ho had no will of his own, but was merely 
the minister of the royal pleasure ; and that amidst a multiplicity 
of business it was very possible for the most upright mind to com- 
mit error, through want of information or fallibility of judgment. 
But the influence of Buckingham was irresistible. Petitions were 
presented against Middlesex, and the commons impeached him 
before the lords of bribery, oppression, and neglect of duty. On 
his trial he maintained his innocence, repelled the charges with 
spirit, and loudly complained of the inequality between his pro- 

(l) Lords' Journals^ 397. Joaroals of Com- *< suspected or reported to be so." The names 

.moii8» 754. 776. 788. 792. This list was divided were thirty-six. See them in the Joamals, 394. 

into two parts : the first contained the names (2) Cobbett's Pari. Bist. i. 1503. 

*' of popish recusants or non-communicants, that (3) *' The king told the duke that he was a 

** had given overt sua|^cion of their iJl affection *' fool, and was making a rod for his own breech, 

" in religion, or that were reported or suspected ** and the prince that he woald live to have his 

'< to be so; " it contained 33 names : the odier of ** belly full of impeachments." Clarendon^ i. 23. 

those " that had wives, children, or servants, (4) Jonrnak of Commons, 768- 
'• that were recusants or non eommunicants, or 
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saculon and himself. They had been allowed three weeks to pre- 
pare the charge, he but three days to prepare his defence : they re- 
lieved each other in torn : he was conqielled, day after day, to 
aland for eight hours at the bar till his strength was totally 
eihausled : they had the aid of the most experienced lawyers *, 
he was left to himself without the ben^t of counsel. By many 
M^y IS* he was belieyed innocent i the lords acquitted him on two, but 
pronounced him guilty on four of the charges, and he was eon* 
demned to pay a fine of 50,000/., to be imprisoned during pleasure, 
and to be for ever excluded from pariiament and from the verge of 
the court* However^ his complaint of hardship, though useless to 
May n. himself, proved serviceable to others. The lords, aware that they 
might hereafter stand in his place, ordered, that in all subsecpient 
impeachments, the accused should be furnished with copies of the 
depositions in his favour and against him, and that, at his demand, 
he should be allowed the aid of counsel learned in the law (1). 

The other great officer who had been threatened, was the bishop 
of Lincoln, lord keeper ^ but the petitions against him were suffer^ 
to lie dormant till the end of the session, when the committee re- 
ported to the house, that of those which had been examined, some 
l^ere groundless, and the others furnished no matter for a criminal 
. charge. He owed, however, his safety to his own prudence and 
humility. Of a less unbending disposition than Craofield,* ie was 
no sooner aware of the danger, than he sought a reconciliation with 
the duke, solicited the intercession of the prince, made bis submis- 
sion in person, and received this cold yet consolatory answer, '' I 
'^ will not seek your ruin, though I shall cease to study your for- 
^^ tune.'' This was at the commencement of parliament : during iU 
continuance chance threw in his way the opportunity of doing a 
service to Buckingham, which called Ibr the gratitude, though it 
did not restore the affection of the offended patron (2). 

For three months the Spanish ambassadors, the marquess Ynoiosa 
and Bon Carlos Goloma, had sought a private audience of the 
king, but were never permitted. to see him unless in the company 
Apr. 21. of the prince and Buckingham. At length Coloma contrived to 
withdraw their attention, while Ynoiosa placed a note in the hands 
of James, who immediately secreted it In his pocket. The con- 
sequence was, that the same evening the earl of Kelly clandes- 
tinely conducted to the royal apartment Garendolet, the secretary 
of the legation, who stated to the king in the name of the am- 

(0 Lords' Journals, 307—3*3. 418. Th© king (ibid. 404). He paid, bowever, 40,000/., and the 

had ordered sir Richard Weston to present to rest was forgiven. Dep^hes de d'Bffiat apnd 

him any petition from the earl. On the 29th of Carte, 133. 

May that nobleman gave Weston a petition for (2) 1 may here add that in this parliament an 

his enlargement : bat he dared not present it tiU act was passed lowering the rate of interest from 

he had received instrnclions from Bnckingham. ten to eight per cent., bat with a proviso that 

See bU letter in CabaU, 403. He next solicHed " it shoold not be constmed to allow the practice 

o^*^I!!!?"o°° **., **"*' ** ^•* ^o'^e'fe** «o "of nsnry in point of religion or conscience." 
30,000/. So small a reduction surprised him Stat. iv. 123$. 
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bassadorSy that he was a prfsooer in hfe owd palaee, surroimdiBd by 
spies and informers ; that none of his servants dared to execute hi^ 
commaods, or to giy« bim their adyiee without the previous appro- 
bation of Buckingham; and that the kingdom was no longer 
governed by its sovereign, but by a man who, to gratify his 
own revenge, sought to draw his benefactor into an unjust and im- 
politic war. The king promised secrecy, but it happened that at 
this very time the bishop of Lincoln kept in his pay the mistress of 
Garendolet-, from whom he heard of the furtive interview be- 
tween her lover and James, and immediately transmitted the infor- 
mation to the prince (1). 

Three evenings later Garendolet waited a second time on the Apr. 24. 
king with a written statenkent, that Buckingham concerted all 
his proceedings with the earls of Oxford and Southampton, and 
those members of the commons who had been punished tor thefr 
insolence at the conclusion of the last parlistment *, thai for this 
purpose he was in the habit of meeting them at suppers and ordi- 
' naries where he revealed to them the secrets of stale, the king's 
private oath, and the important negotiation respectlni; Holland (^>; 
that it had been their joint determinstidn^ if James should op- 
pose their designs^ to confine him in a house in the country, 
and to conduct the government under the name of the prince 
as regent; and that the duke, with the hope of drdwlng the succes- 
sion to the crown into his own family, proposed to marry hh 
daughter to the eldest son of the Palatine, whose wife was next 
heir after Charles* James frequently interrufrted bim with brol^n 
sentences. There was, he owned, something suspicious ml^ 
conduct of the duke; yet n^one had hitherto brought any d^arge ' 
against that nobleman, nor could he believe that either hls^ son 
or bis favourite sought to do him harm, or had sufi^iiSnt' power 
to resist his authority. His son, he said, had been {dnrferly at- 
tached to Spain, but was now ^^ strangely oarristi di^&jf by rash 
^^and youthful conceits, following the taofiriMr oll'^ 
''*' who had he knew not bow many devitir in him since his return.'' 
The communicalion, however, tna^ cu deep isnpression on his 
mind. In the morning he appeaM} pensive and melancholy ; 
though he took Charles with him in. Ms^ carriage, he refused to 
admit the duke, and soon aflerwardsr bursting into tears, he la- 
mented fhat in his old age he was deserted by those on whoyi 
he had fixed his fondest affections (3). 1 

(1) Baekingham tlni« expresses kis discoatent per^, i. 460. The hearing^ to ^I'ch he alludes 

to James i " in obedience to yoar comdiands, 1 was granted the next day, the HtSd. Lords' Jour- 

" will tell the house of parliament, that yon hare nals, 317* 

** taken snch a fierce rheom and cough, as not (2) ft is plain that in contemplation of the 

<* knowing how you will be this night, yon are Spanish match, James had made to l^ilfp, through 

** not yet able to appoint them a day of hearing ; Bnckfngllam, a proposaf respecting Holland, 

** bat I will forbear to tell them that, notwith- which he was most anxious to conceal from the 

" standing of your cold, you were able to speak pobiic. Hard. Papers, i. 405. 438. 
" with the king of Spain's instruments, though (3) See Cabala, 276. Buckingham told the 

" not with your own subjects." Hardwicke Pa- archbishop of Embrun, that the proposal of vc^i- 
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By who8e agency these feelings had been excited in the king 
was sufflcienliy known ; bnt to unraTel the plot, to discover the 
particulars of the intrigue, was reserved for the policy of Wil- 
liams, ^' "v^ho felt himself panged like a woman in travail, till he 
'^should know the truth." To procure an interview vnth Ca- 
rendolet, he orders the arrest of a catholic priest, the intimate 
acquaintance of the Spaniard, who immediately canie to intercede 
for his friend, and looking on the lord keeper as one whose 
safety depended on the ruin of Buckingham, solicited his aid in 
support of the project. At such a moment it was not difficult 

Apr. ST. for Williams to worm the whole secret out of Garendolet. He 
transmitted the information to the prince, gave it as his advice, 
that he or the duke should never lose sight of the king, and 
added a written memorial in which he had carefully answered 
each of the charges advanced by the Spaniards. 

The perusal of this paper, aided as it was by the remarks 
of Charles, shook, though it did not entirely remove, the suspi- 

^7 3- cions of James. The next Sunday he entered the council chamber 
with a bible 'in his hand, swore all present to speak the truth, 
and commanded them to answer certain questions which he had 
prepared relative to the supposed designs of the duke (i). They 
all assumed an air of surprise, and pleaded ignorance. Buckingham 
complained- of the insult offered to his loyalty : but such was 
the agitation of his mind, that he fell, or pretended to fall, into 
a fever, and was confined a fortnight to his chamber. The king 
, pitied him, required the ambassadors to produce the names of 
their informers, and took their refusal for a complete Justifica- 
tion of his favourite. Ynoiosa, hoWev^r, assumed a bolder tone, 
he demanded an audience of the king; and, when he was told 
that he must explain his mind fo the ministers, asked for a ship 
to leave tl)e kingdom. James was anxious to see him, but Charles 

June 18. and Buckingham objected : he departed without the usual pre- 

^''^'^' sents, and on his arrival in Spain, found that an accusation had 
already been lodged against him by the English ambassador (2). 
In bis Justification he maintained, that Carendolet had advanced 
nothing by his orders but what was true; that no credit ought 
to be given to (hose counsellors who pretended ignorance, be- 
cause they were accomplices -, and that he could mention several 

riage came from the Palatine, and that the king *' things were utterly dashed to pieces." Archsol' 

aras not averse. He saw that Booliiakan y pen- xyii. 283. Cabala, 275* 

choit fort. Relatioa d'Embron, 364. It was to (1) On this subject Charles wrote to Bucking- 

this offer that the Spaniards attributed Bucking- ham, advising htm to acquiesce in the' king's 

ham's determination to break off the match be- design of interrogating the couniellors upon oath, 

tween Charles and the infanta. ** On the same day Hardwicke papers, 456* 

" be received letters from the most illustrious (2) " So as to the great joy and exultation of 

*' princesse Palatine, he caused the procuratorie ** all the coblers and other bigots and zealous 

" to ^be revoked ; and a few days afker, on the •• brethren of this town, he this day comes to 

••- coming of the aforesayd princesse's secretary, " Ely house, an4 to-morrow to Dover." Straftord 

*' and the confirmation of his hope of having his papers, fol. edition, i. 21. 
"daughter maried to her highnes sonue, all 
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officers about the court both able and willing to prove the guilt 
of Buckingham, were they not silenced by the fear of his ven- 
geance and the pusillanimity of (he king. By the influence of 
his cousin Olivarez, he was restored, after a restraint of a few 
days, to the favour of his sovereign (1). 

The visible reluctance with which James bad assented to the 
proceedings in the two houses, provoked a general suspicion that 
the duke held his power by a very precarious tenure (2). Secure, 
however, of the support of the prince, and confiding in their 
4]nited infbience over the easy mind of the king, he despised 
the intrigues, and laughed at the predictions of his enemies. One 
of his chief objects, after the rising of parliament, was to pro- 
vide for the recovery of the Palatinate. Ambassadors hastened 
from England to one half of the courts in Europe, and argu- 
ments, promises, and presents were employed to raise up enemies 
against the house of Austria. 1"*. The long truce between Spain 
and the states had expired : war was already kindled in the Nether- 
lands ^ and Buckingham seized the opportunity to conclude a 
defensive, but not offensive league, between the king of Great 
Britain and the seven united provinces. It was stipulated that 
in the case of foreign invasion, each of the contracling parties 
should be bound to aid the other, the king with an army of six, the 
stales with one of 4000 men ; and that, at the conclusion of the 
war, the expenses of the auxiliary force should be defrayed by 
that power which had enjoyed the benefit of its services. The 
news had just arrived of the massacre of the English factory at 
Amboyna, and the nation resounded <with complaints against the 
avarice 'Bud the inhumanity of the Dutch ^ but, on the other 
hand, the Spaniards had already formed (he siege of Breda, and 
Charles and Buckingham longed to engage in hostilities with Spain. 
The cry of Vengeance was therefore suppressed, the treaty signed, junes. 
and the aid of 6000 men immediately furnished (3). 

2"*. To the kings of Sweden and Denmark, and the protestant 
powers in Germany, the English envoys submitted the plan of 
a crusade for the depression of the catholic power in the em- 
pire. They made a strong appeal to the religion and the interest 
of these princes : and there were few who refused, on the promise 
of a liberal subsidy, to subscribe to the holy alliance. S"". Though 
the catholic states of France, Venice, and Savoy deemed it dis- 
honourable to enter publicly into a protestant league against the 

(l) For this singular transaction, compare one million for the second, and the same sum for 

Hacket's Narrative,!. 105— 197, with the letters the third year, to be repaid in equal portions 

in the Cabala, l3. 300. S48> and the despatches between the third and ninth year after the peace, 

of l^elarezzo, the Venetian ambassador, quoted Ix)ais asked in return, that his subjects in Hol- 

by Carte, ir. til. land should have the free exercise of their re)i> 

(2^ Strafford papers, i. 20. gion. It was granted only within the house of 

{3> Clarendon papers, i. 21 — ^25. Damont, his ambassador, and on the condition 4hat no 

458. The king of France aided them at the same natives were present. Ibid. 463. 
time with money, 1,200,000 liirres for the first, 
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professors of the same faitb wilb themselves, their enmity to 
the house of Austria led them to cootribute towards its success; 
aud they privately engaged to distract, by the demonstration of 
hostilities, the attention of Spain, to furnish money towards the 
support of the army of the I^latine, and to allow auxiliary forces 
to be levied in their own dominions. 4<*. Count Mansfield, the 
celebrated adventurer, and chief prop of Frederic's declining for* 
June 10. tune, came to England. Towards the payment of his army, he 
obtained a promise of 20,000/. per month ; and as a reintbrce^ 
ment to his French and German mercenaries, 12,000 English- 
men were pressed into the service, and placed under his c<Hnmand. 
From Dover, where their excesses could be checked only by sum*- 
mary executions, these recruits sailed to Calais, and thence to 
the island of Zeeland. But the crowded state of the transports, 
the inclemency of the season, and the want of provisions and 
accommodations on shore, generated a contagious disease, which 
carried off 5000 men in the course of a fbw weeks ] and Mansfield, 
though he continued to advance in defiance of every obstacle, 
found his army, when he reached the Rhine, so weakened by 
sickness and the casualties of his march, that he was eonpelled 
to remain on the defensive (1). 

or these warlike preparations the king had remained a silent 
and reluctant spectator : but he took a more lively interest in 
the new treaty of marriage, which bad been set on foot to console 
him for the failure of that with Spain. Whm in the preceding 
year Charles and Buckingham passed through France, they had 
stopped a day in Paris, and had been admitted in quality of 
strangers to the French court, where they saw the princess Hen-* 
rietta Maria at a ball. She was the youngest daughter of the 
last king, in tier fourteenth year, dark of complexion and short 
of stature, but distinguished by the beauty of her features, and 
the elegance of her shape (2). At that time she seems to have 
made no impression on the heart of the prince : bul afterwards, in 
proportion as his affections were estranged from the inlhnta, his 
thoughts reverted to Henrietta*, and after his return to England, 
the lord Kensington was despalctied at his request to her brother's 
court. He appeared there wittiout any official character ; bul the 
object of his visit was understood^ and he received from the queen 
mother assurance of a favourable result. As soon as James had 

(1) Secretary Conway says, that tbe 12,000 cnriosity to go to 'Whitekail to see her at dinner 
were to be levied by '< press." Hard, papers, i. after her marriage He thought her "a most 
5S3. IVhat is extraordinary, at the same time « absolute delicate creature. Besides herdieport-. 
that these 12*000. and the other 6000 men, were *' ment amongst her women was so aweete and 
raised in England to be employed against Spain " humble, and her speeche and looliefi to her 
and Austria, 1500 men were also raised by the ** other servants so mild and gracious, a« I could 
lord Yaux to be employed in the service of the *< not abstaine from divers deepe fetched sighs^ 
archduchess, and consequently in their favour. "to consider that she wanted the knofwiedge of 

(2) See two descriptions of the princess by " the true religion. " Apud Heacae, Chrom^ 
lord Kensington. Cabala, 312. Ellis, iii. 177. and. Dunst. xiv. 

liowcU's Letters, 190, Sir Simon d'Ewes had the 
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dissolved (he treaty with Spain (1), the earl of Garllsie Joined 
Kensington^ both took the title of ambassadors, aod the proposal 
of marriage was formally made. The pope. Urban VIII., and Phi- •**'• 
lip of Spain made several attempts to dissuade Louis from giving 
his consent ; but that monarch yielded to the influence and the 
reasoning of his mother, who represented it as a measure likely 
to prove most beneficial to France. Commissioners were appointedi 
who, aware that the English king had fixed his heart on the 
match, and that the power of Buckingham depended on ihti suo-^ 
cess of the treaty, gradually rose in their demands. It was agreed 
that the parties should be married in France after the same manner 
in which Henry lY. had been married to Marguerite de Yalois ; 
that on the arrival of the princess in Ei^land, the contract shoald 
be publicly ratified without any religious ceremony ; Ihat she 
and her servants should be allowed the free exercise of their 
religion as fully as had been stipulated for the infanta ; that the 
children should remain under her care till they were thirteen 
years old ; that her portion should be 800,000 crowns ^ and that 
she should renounce for herself and her descendants all right 
of succession to the crown of France. BQt, in addition, the cardi- 
nal Richelieu observed that it would be an affront to bis sove- 
reign, if less were conceded in favour of a French, than had 
been granted to a Spanish princess ] and on that ground be required 
that every indulgence promised to the English catholics by the 
treaty of Madrid, should be secured by the treaty pending at 
Paris, This unexpected demand, after the Orders ao recenUy 
given to the judges, the Ci^fJ^ taken by the priQce, and the promise 
made to parliament by James, offered an almost insuperabte diffi- 
culty. The negotiation was at a stand; different expedients were Nov. s. 
suggested, and refused -^ at last (hd French cabinet aoqiftiescedy 
or seemed to acquiesce, in tiie following compromise, Uiat the 
king of England, in a secret engagement, signed by himself, 
his son, and a secretary of state, should promise to grant tn 
his catholic subjects greater freedom ot religion Ihan'^Di^y couid 
have claimed in virtue of the Spanish statch, witbout molestsUon 
in their persons, or property, or conseience (2^. 

After tbis agreement both James and Louis signed the treaty. ^''^' ^'^ 
They had even ratified it with their oaths, when the French mi- 
nisters raised an unexpected objection. The secret promise, they 
said, was conceived in general terms; it bound the king to no specific 
measure of relief; it left him at liberty to enlarge or restrict the 

(1) Cabala, 31 1 — 319. Philip to the anuuncia- pap. ii. App, it, Lord Nitihisdale, a cathoiic, was 
tion of this measure, replied, that he considered employed to aid the French Ambassador ia 
the treaty of marriage as still iu force iu conse- Rome, who solicited the papal dispensation. See 
quence of a private agreement between the prince a letter from him to Buckingham in Cabala, 332* 
jind himself. and. another from Buckingham to hiin in EUis^ 

(2) Haidwicke papers, i. 523— 547. ,CIarendon iii. 179. 
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indulgence al his pleasure. Bj the ambassadors at Paris this com- 
plaint wa^ viewed as an attempt to re-open a negotiation which had 
been definitively closed. They expressed, in forcible terms, their 
surprise and indignation *, they advised Buckingham to resist with 
spirit; they even ventured to foretell that the French court would 
recede from its pretensions, rather than forfeit the beneOt of the 
marriage. But this to the king and his son appeared a hazardous 
experiment : they knew that the Spaniards were endeavouring to 
seduce^ by the most tempting offers, the fldeiity of Louis ^ and they 
shrunk from the disgrace of a second and more vexatious failure. 
Under such apprehensions, it was deemed best to submit to the 
ioiposition, and in the place of the former engagement were sub- 
stitued the three following articles : that all catholics, imprisoned 
for religion since the rising of parliament, should be discharged ; 
that all fines levied on recusants since that period should be repaid ; 
and that for the future they should suffer no molestation on account 
of the private and peaceable exercise of their worship (1). 
A. o. Thus had the king, after nine years of embassies and negotiations, 
^^^^' apparently surmounted every obstacle to the marriage of his son 
with a .princess of equal birth, and powerful kindred. The duke of 
Ghevreuse had been appointed by Charies his proxy, and the duke 
of Buckingham had received orders to conduct the royal bride to 
England, when, to the surprise and vexation of both parties, the 
nuncio, Spada, by order of Urban, refused to deliver the pa^al 
dispensation without some better security for the performance of the 
three promises in favour of the English catholics. The Ffench 
ministers offered to substitute a dispenscttion by the ecclesiastical 
authorities in France : but the offer was refused by James, on the 
ground that in that case the validity of the marriage might afterwards 
be disputed ; and the pontiff was at last satisfied with an oath taken 
vkt 21. by Louis, by which he bound himself and his successors to employ 
the whole power of France in compelling, should it be necessary, 
James and his son to fulfil their engagements (2). Theilispensation 
was now delivered : but the English king lived not to witness the 
celeJ)raiion of the marriage. His indisposition was at first con- 
sidered a tertian ague, afterwards the gout in the stomach -, but, 
whatever was its real nature, under his obstinacy in refusing medi- 
cine, and the hesitation or ignorance of his physicians, it proved 
fatal. On the eleventh day he received the sacrament in the presence 
of his son, his favourite, and his attendants, with a serenity of mind 
and fervour of devotion which drew tears from the eyes of the 
beholders (3). Eariy on the fourteenth he sent for Charles : but 

(1) Ibid. 547—561. Cabala, 320. Vrjnne, 72. *' inha;rent in tbeir faaction and not iu their 
Riuh^ortfa, i. 173. ** person, to prooonnce and declare remission of 

(2) MS. despatches del Nonzio Spada. Claren- *< sins to sack as being penitent doe call for the 
don I*apers,ii. App. xxi. •• same; he answered snddenly, 1 haveeyer be- 

(3) '* Being told that men in holy orders in the '* l«eved there was that power in you that be in 
** chnrcb of England doe chaUange a power as '< orders in the church of England, and therefore 
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before the prince couM reach the chamber, the king had lost the 
faculty of speech, and in the course of a few hours expired, in the 
fifty-ninth year of his age, and the twenty-third of his reign. Of ibr. 27. 
his seyen children, three sons and four daughters, two only surrived 
bim; Charles, his successor on the throne, and Elizabeth, the 
titular queen of Bohemia (1). 

James, though an able man, was a weak monarch. His quickness 
of apprehension and soundness of judgment were marred by his 
credulity and partialities, his childish fears, and habit of yacillation. 
Eminently qualified to advise as a counsellor, he wanted the spirit 
and resolution to act as a soyereign. His discourse teemed with 
maxims of pofilical wisdoni, his conduct frequently bore the impress 
of political imbecility. If, in the language of his flatterers, he was 
the British Solomon, in the opinion of less interested observers he 
merited the appellation given to him by the duke of Sully, that of 
** the wisest fool in Europe (2)." 

It was his misfortune, at the moment when he took into his hands 
the reins of government in Scotland, to fall into the possession of 
worthless and profligate favourites, who, by gratifying his inclina- 
tions, sought to perpetuate their own influence : and it is to that 
love of ease and indulgence which he then acquired, that we ought 
to attribute the various anomalies in his character. To this we see 
him continually sacrificing his duties and his interests, seeking in 
his earlier years to shun by every expedient the tedium of public 
business, and shifting at a later period the burthen of government 
from himself to the shoulders of his favourites. It taught him to 
practise, in pursuit of his ends, duplicity and cunning, to break his 
word with as much facility as he gave it, to swear and forswear as 
best suited his convenience. It plunged him into debt that he might 
spare himself the pain of refusing importunate suitors, aAd induced 
him to sanction measures which he condemned, that he might 
escape from the contradiction of his son and his favourite. To 
forget his eares in the hurry of the chase, or the exercise of the 
golf, in carousing at table, or laughing at the buffoonery and inde- 

'* I, a miserable sinner, doe humbly desire Al- " staffed. He was natorally of a timorous dispo- 

** mighty God to absolye me of my sinues, and " sitione, which was the gratest reasone of his 

*' you, that are his servant in that high place, to " quilted doubletts. His eyes large, euer rouUiog 

" affoordme this hearenly comfort. And after the ** after any stranger came in his presence, in so 

*' absolution read and pronounced, hee receiifcd " much as maney for shame have left the roome, 

'* the sacrament with that zeale and devotion, as "as being out of countenance. His beard was 

" if hee had not been a fraile man, but a cheru- ** werey thin ; his toung too large for hismouthe, 

" bin cloathed with flesh and blood." His funeral " and made him drinfce werey vucomlie, as if 

sermon by Williams, Somers' Tracts, ii. 51* Edit. *' eatting his drinke, widi cam out into the cupe 

1809. ** in each syde of hismouthe. His skin vas als 

(l) Hardwicke Papers, i 562 — S66> Howell, " softe as tafta sarsnet, wich felt so because he 

173. Laud's Diary, IS. The pravers read to '* neuer washt his hands, onlie rubb'd his fingers 

James al his death by the bishop of Lincoln, are " ends slightly vith the vettjend of a napkin. His 

in Heame's Titus Livius, 221—224. "legs wer verey weake, hauing had (as was 



(2) ** He was of a middle stature, more oorpu* " thought) some foul play in his youlhe, or 

*' lent throghe his clothes then in his bodey, zet ** ther before he was borne, that he was not able 

*■ fatt enouch : his clothes euer being made large *' to stand at seuin zeires of age } that weaknes 

'* and easie, the doubletts quilted for steletto *' made him euer leaning ou other men's shmA- 

" proofe, his breeches in grate pleils, and fnXL ** ders." Balfour, ii. 108' 



.^* 
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ceDcies practised by those around him seems to have constitaed the 
chief pleasure of his life (1). 

In temper James was hasty and variable, easily provoked^ and 
easily appeased. During his passion he would scream, and curse, 
and indulge in blasphemous or indelicate allusions : when his 
passion was cooled, he would forgive, or sue to be forgiven (2). 
Though he was no admirer of female beauty, he is charged with 
encouraging the immoralities of Somerset and Buckingham ^ and 
the caresses which he heaped on his favourites, joined to the inde- 
licacy of his familiar correspondence, have induced some writers to 
hint a suspicion of more degrading hsbits. But so odious a charge 
requires more substantial proof than an <Ascure allusion in a 
petition, or the dark insinuation of a malicious libel, or the reports 
which reached a foreign and discontented ambassador (3). 

From his preceptor, Buchanan, James had imbibed the maxim 
that '^ a sovereign ought to be the most learned clerk in his 
^' dominions." Of his intellectual acquirement he has left numerous 
specimens in his works : but his literary pride and self-sufficiency, 
bis habit oi interrogating others, that he might discover the extent 
of their reading, and the ostentatious display which be continually 
made of bis own learning, though tliey won the flattery of his 
attendants and courtiers, provoked the contempt and derision oT 
real scholars. Theology he considered as the first of sciences on 
account of its object, and of the highest importance to himself in 
quatily of head of the church and defender of the faith. But though 
he was always orthodox, his belief was not exempt from change. 
For many years his opinions retained a deep tinge of Calvinism ; 
this was imperceptibly cleared away by the convessation of Laud 
and Montague, and other high churchmen ; and before the close of 
his reign he had adopted the milder, but contrary, doctrines* of Ar- 
minius. To the last he employed himself in theological pursuits : 
and to revise works of retigious institution, to give directions to 
^ preachers, and to confute the heresies of foreign divines, were 

(1)^ <^ He loved sach repreaeatations and dis- iudigaant page left the ooart. It was then disco- 

*' guises in their maskaradoes as were witty and yered that the papers had been eutrosted to ano* 

"sadden; the more ridicolons the more plea- ther; and James instantly sent to recall Gibb, and 

'* sant." Wilson, 104. Of the nature of these falling on his knees, asked his pardon. Wilson, 

sports the reader may judge from the following 219. 

insUnce. A sucking pig, an animal which the .(3) See the note in Scot's edition of Somert' 

king held in the utmost abhorrence, was swathed Tracts, ii. 488. That, for the amusement of the 

as an infant about to be christened : the coun- king, decency was shamefully outraged in the 

tess of Buckingham, disguised as the midwife, orgies at Buckingham house, cannot be doubted 

brought it wrapped up in a rich mantle: the —it is confirmed by the conduct of the favourite 

duke attended as godfather} Turpin, in lawn at Madrid in presence of the prince (Cabala, 276 >) 

sleeve;, as minister: another brought a silver —But we may be allowed to hope that the picture 

ewer with water; but just as the service com- in the despatches of Tillieres has been too highly 

menced, the pretended child betrayed itself by coloured by the prejudices of the ambassador or 

its cry; and the king turned aside, exclaiming, of his informant. (Raumer, ii. 259. 266. 269.274. 

" Away, for shame." Wilson, 2(8. 276.) The king's partiality for Spain, and the 

(2) James demanded of Gibb some papers Spanish match, was a constant source of vexation 

which had been delivered to his care. Gibb, on to that minister, and prompted him to exaggent* 

hj^ knees, protested that he had never seen them, and misrepresent. 

Tlie king cursed, and even kicked him; and the 
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objects which occupied the attention, and divided the cares of (he 
sovereign of three Icingdoms (1). 

Besides divinity there was another science with which he was 
equally conversant, that of demonology. With great parade of learn- 
ing, he demonstrated the existence of witches and the mischiefs of 
witchcraft, against the objections of Scot and Wierus ; he even dis- 
covered a satisfactory solution of that obscure but interesting ques-* 
tion, ^^ Why the devil did worke more with auncient women than 
^^ others." But ancient women had no reason to congratulate them- 
selves on the sagacity of their sovereign. Witchcraft, at his solici- 
tation, was made a capital offence, and firom the ecnmencement 
of his reign there scarcely passed a year in which some aged female 
or other was not condemned (o expiate on the gallows her imagi- 
nary communications with the evil spirit. 

Had the lot of James been cast in private life, he might have 
been a respectable country gentleman : the elevation of the throne 
exposed his foibles to the gaze of the public, and that at a time when 
the growing spirit of ft*eedom, and the more genera] diffusion of 
knowledge had rendered men less willing to admit the pretensions, 
and more eager to censure the defects, of their superiors. With all 
his learning and eloquence, he failed to acquire the love or the 
esteem of his subjects ; and though he deserved not the reproaches 
cast on his memory by the revolutionary writers of the next and 
succeeding reigns, posterity has agreed to consider him as a weak 
and prodigal king, and a vain and loquacious pedant. 

(l) In the aatnoiQ ot 1624» the archbishop of should issne a declaration on which so important 

Embran came to England by order of the king a concession might be founded. I think this is all 

of France, and had several conferences with that can be fairly concluded fkom the words of 

James and Buckingham respecting the treaty of the king, as related by the an^bishop, though 

marriage, lo one of these, the king assured the he certainly inferred from them that James wish- 

prelate that he had nothing more atheart than to ed to effect a reunion between the two churches, 

establish liberty of conscience in his dominions, and to hold this theological assembly as a prepa* 

and that for this purpose he had devised a meet- ratory measure. See Relation de M. L'Aida. 

ing of English and foreign (probably French) d'Enibrun, subjoined to Deageant's Memoirs, 32T 

divines to be holden at Dover or Boulogne, who —377. 
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Charles was in his twenty-finh year when he ascended the 

mIJ?27 ^^''O'^®' H^s accession caused no material alteration among the 
members of the council, or in the policy of the government. The 
world had seldom seen the same indiyidual monopolize the favour 
of two succeeding monarchs : but Buckingham possessed the confi- 
dence of the son as firmly as he had enjoyed that of the father. The 
death of James was even in his favour. The old king had begun to 
feel uneasy under his control : but Charles listened to his counsels 
with the credulity, and clung to his interests with the obstinacy, of 
youth. 

Mar. 90. '^^^ ^^^ qucslion which claimed the attention of the new mo- 
narch was the match with France *, and on the third day after the 
decease of his father he ratified as king the treaty to which he had 
formerly subscribed as prince. The duke of Chevreuse, his kinsman 

Mayi. 0^ Ihe house of Guise, was a second time appointed to act as his 
proxy : the cardinal of Rochefoucault performed the marriage ce- 
remony on a platform erected before the great door of the cathedral 

ibys. of Paris (1)^ and the duke of Buckingham hastened to that capital 
with a numerous retinue to bring home the royal bride. Seven days 
were spent in rejoicings for an event which was supposed to have 
cemented an eternal union between the two crowns. After some 
delay, occasioned by the illness of Louis, the queens, Mary of Me- 
dici and Anne of Austria, accompanied Henrietta from her brother's 

lue 12. court (2). At Dover she was received by Charles, at the head of the 

(l) See the French account of the ceremony in pany her danghter to England. Her hetldi not 

Somers' Tracts, iv. 95» and in Balfdur, ii. 119— permitting it, she wrote to Cliaiies from Amiens 

1!26' as follows : *< J'estime ma fille heureuze, pais 

{*g) The qaeen*mother hdd intended to accom- qu'elle sera le Hen et le cement poor Tunionde 
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English nobility ; the contract of marriage was publicly renewed in 
the great hall in Canterbury ; and the royal couple repaired to 
Whitehall, and thence to the palace of Hampton court (1). Their June i6. 
solemn entry into the metropolis was prevented by the ravages of 
a contagious malady, the most destructive, so it was asserted, in the 
memory of man (2). 

Charles had little leisure to attend to the entertainment of his 
young 4ueen. The day after their arrival he met his first parlia- '<»« la- 
ment, and submitted the state of his finances to its consideration* 
The supply granted to his father had not covered the moiety of those 
charges for which it had been voted : James had bequeathed to his 
successor personal debts amounting to 700,000/-, and the accession 
and marriage of the new king had involved him in extraordinary, 
though necessary, expenses. It was, however, with cheerfulness 
and confidence that he threw himself on the bounty of his subjects. 
To him those objections did not apply which had always been op- 
posed to the pecyniary demands of the late monarch. It could not 
be said of him that he had wantonly plunged himself into debt, or 
that he had squandered among his minions the revenues of the 
crown, or that he had awakenet^ the jealousy of the people by 
preaching up the claims of the prerogative. The money which he 
solicited was required to carry into execution the vote of the last 
parliament ; those who had advised the war could not reasonably 
refuse the funds, without which it was impossible a war shouldvbe 
maintained. 

There was, however, much in the stata of the public mind to 
damp the ardent expectations of the king. In the upper house there 
did not, indeed, exist any formal opposition to the court ^ but many 
of the lords looked with an evil eye on the ascendency of Bucking- 
ham, and were ready to vote for any measure which, by embar- 
rassing the government, might precipitate the fall of the favourite. 
Their real but unavowed head was the es^l of Pembroke ; and we 
may perhaps form a pretty correct notion of the strength of the two 
parties by adverting to the number of proxies entrusted to their 
leaders. If Buckingham had thirteen, Pembroke could boast of 
ten (3). 

In the commons the saints or zealots formed a most powerAil 
phalanx. Austere to themselves, intolerant to others, they sought 
to reform both church and state, according to their peculiar notions 

c«s denx coronnes, et je restime doabIem«nt from a catholic minister. The reader will ob- 
heareuze, nou seulement pour ce qu'elle espouse serve that by the arrangement adopted both in- 
nn grand roi, mais une personne conune la Totre. conyeniences were avoided. 
Je vons la recommende comme la creature du (2) In Mead's letter to Stuteville, the weekly 
monde, qui nl*est aussi chere, et prie Dien de deatns in London increase in an alarming man- 
tout mon coBux qu'il yous benisse tous deux." ner, from 640 to 942> 1222^ 3583* July 30. Ellis, 
Rymer, xviii. ll6. iii. 203. 205. 207. 209. The number of deaths in 
(l) As both catholics and protestants considered London and 'Westminster during the year was 
marriage a religious rite, the former would have 63.001, of which 4l>313 of the plague, 
been shocked if Henrietta had received it from a ($) Journals, iii. 431 . 
prot«stant, the latter if Charles had received it 
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of scriptural doctrine and scrlptaral practice. They deemed it the 
first or their duties to eradicate popery, which like a phantom 
haunted their imaginations by day and night ; wherever they turned 
they saw it stalking before them ; they discovered it even in the 
gaieties and revelries of the court, the distinction of rank in the 
hierarchy, the ceremonies of the church, and the existence of plu- 
ralities among the clergy. Their zeal was always active ^ bat of late 
it had been fanned into a llame by the publicalions of Dr. Montague, 
one of the royal chaplains. Montague, in a controversial argument 
with a catholic missionary, had disowned many of the doctrines im- 
puted to him by his adversary. They were, he said, the doctrines 
of Calvin, not those of the established church. The distinction gave 
great offence. Yates and Ward, two puritan ministers, prepared an 
information against him to be laid before the parliament, and Mon- 
tague ^^ appealed to Cesar *' in a tract dedicated to the king. This 
proceeding raised the indignation Of his enemies to the highest 
pitch', they pronounced him a concealed papist, whose object it was 
to introduce popery ; they suspected that he was encouraged by 
promises of support from several of the prelates, perhaps from 
Charles himself; and they sought his punishment with as much 
eagerness and pertinacity as if on it alone depended the very exis- 
tence of the reformed faith. 

These zealots generally fought under the same banner, and on 
most questions made common cause with the members of the coun- 
try party, who, whatever might be their. religious feelings, profes- 
sed to seek the reformation of abuse in the prerogative, and the 
preservation of the liberties of the people. The perpetual conflict 
between authority and conscience during the late reigns, aided by 
the more general communication of political knowledge, had em- 
boldened men to prefer principle to preeedeat, to dispute the pro- 
priety of usages which were defended only because they existed, 
and to condemn as an abuse in the crown whatever seemed incom- 
patible with the rights of the people. The advocates of these doc- 
trines easily obtained seats in the lower house ; and, as experience 
had shown that their real strength consisted in the control of the 
public purse, they had come to a resolution to oppose every grant 
of money to the sovereign which was not coupled with the abolition 
of some national grievance, or the renunciation of some arbitrary 
and oppressive claim. 

What rendered the union of the two parties more formidable was 
the specious colour given to their pretences. They combated for 
pure religion and civil liberty : to oppose them was to court the 
imputation of superstition and of slavery. Hence the very servants 
of the crown dared not meet them fairly ; they gave them credit for 
the uprightness of their motives ; they professed to have in view the 
aUainment of the very same objects ; they confined their opposition 
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to the manner rather than the substance, and sought to retard the 
progress of the reformers by raising up collateral difficulties, and 
predicting future but imaginary evils. 

It is true that Charles had acquired the favour of the last parlia- 
ment; but after its prorogation his popularity had rapidly declined, 
if he had refused one popish princess, he had substituted another; 
if he swore to grant nothing more to his future wife than the pri^ . 
vate exereise of her reli|;ion, he had within a few months violated 
his oath by promising in her favour toleration to all the catholics in 
his dominions. Hence it was concluded that the king had no settled 
notions of his own ; that he was a mere tool in the hands of Buck- 
ingham, who had assumed the mask of patriotism during the last . 
year, for the sole purpose of gratifying his resentment against 
Spain. 

The session was opened with a gracious speech from the throne ; Jnne is. 
but, though it had been customary to give credit to the professions 
of a new sovereign, nothing was heard among^the commons but the 
misbodings of fanaticism and the murmurs of distrust. The4ing, 
at the request of the two houses, had appointed a day of public hu- 
miliation, fasting, and prayer; they anticipated it by a week, that joneai. 
they might give the example to the rest of the nation. They as- 
sembled in the church of St. Margaret ; listened with the most edi- 
fying patience to four long and impassioned sermons, and returned 
in a body the next day to receive the sacrament. The first fruit of 
their devotion was what they termed ^^ a pious petition," in which 
they conjured the king, as he valued the advancement of true re- 
ligion, as he disapproved of idolatry and superstition, to put into 
immediate execution all the existing laws against catholic recusants 
and missionaries. At no time could such an address have provqd 
more unwelcome to his feelings. He had just married a catholic 
princess ; he had bound himself by treaty to grant indulgence to 
her brethren of the same faith, and his palace was crowded with 
catholic noblemen, whom he had invited from France to do honour 
to his nuptials ; but prudence taught him to subdue his vexation, 
and he returned a gracious and satisfactory answer (1). 

From the catholics the commons turned their attention to the 
theological works of Dr. Montague. In them a committee disco- juiy ?. 
vered, or pretended to discover, much that seemed in opposition to 
the articles and homilies ; his *' appeal to Caesar " was voted a con- 
tempt of the house, and the unfortunate divine was ordered to be 
taken into custody by the sergeant-at-arms. Charles dared not re- 
sent what he deemed an encroachment on his ecclesiastical supre- 
macy 5 he even condescended to request that, since Montague was juiy 9. 
his servant, one of his chaplains in ordinary, the punishment of the 

(I) Lord's Journals, 435. 441. 448- 460. Commons', June 21, July 6. 8, 9. 
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offeDce migbt be referred lo himself. But the favour was refused ; 
and the prisoner gate bail for his appearance in (he sum of 
2000/. (1). 

The third subject of their consideration was the state of the Icing's 
finances. He shewed that the charges for the equipment of the 
nayy alone had amounted to 300,000/.; they refused to grant him 
more than two subsidies, about one half of that sum, for the whole 
expense of the war (2). His predecessors, ever since the reign of 
Henry TI., had received the duties of tonnage and poundage for 
life ; they voted the same to him, but limited the duration to the 
first year of his reign. Charles received the intelligence with sur- 
prise and indignation ; but it was too late to recall their attention to 
the subject ; more than twelve hundred persons had died of the 
mortality in the last week, and the parliament was adjourned by 

jnij II. commission, to meet again, after a short recess, in the city of Ox- 
ford. 
At Oxford it sat but a few days ; and they were days of angry de- 

Aug, i. bate, and mutual recrimination. Charges of perfidy were exchanged 
between the opponents and the advocates of the court. The king, 
it was said by one party, had promised to put in execution the 
penal laws against the catholics, and yet in the face of that promise 
bad granted pardon to eleven priests under prosecution for capital 
offences (3) : the two houses, it was retorted by the other, had 
pledged their word to support the late monarch with their fortunes, 
if he would break the treaty with Spain, and now they refused the 
supplies required by their own voles. Charles asked at first two 

Aug. 4. subsidies and fifteenths; he descended to the trifling sum of 40,000/. : 
but the commons replied, that, though they had heard much of 
the war, they still remained ignorant who was the enemy ; that to 
grant subsidies, which must be raised in subsequent years, was to 
impose upon others the burden which they ought to bear them- 
selves; and that if 40,000/. would suffice for the present necessity, 
the money might easily be raised by loan without the aid of parlia- 

Ang. 9. nicnt. Buckingham undertook, in a conference between the two 
houses, to account for the demands, and to explain the intentions 
of the king ; but he only provoked the malice of his own enemies, 
who censured his youth and inexperience, charged him with neglect 
of his duty as lord admiral, and complained of the ambition which 
led him to unite in his own person so many high offices, the obli- 
gations of which were incompatible with each other. Charles was 

(1) Joamals, July 7. 9. BibUotheca Regia, 206. sacrament in the charch within the year, were to 

(2) Each subsidy was of four shillings in the Wf P«» *" of eightpjncc. SUt. j. 10. 
pound on real property, and two shillings and WJ* ^'r ^^]'^ *t".\ ** ^'I^^L^aI 
eight pence on personal estates of three pounds ?«"»"«<> ^f^* Aough it was »»f."~^«' »« 
and upwards. But aliens and popish reksants adjourninent ; and as a »^i^d .^^ 'f^'f™^^"* ^^ 
convict were to pay twice the ^oont paid by ^!°« ««*«"d ^ P***'^™* ?^ **".!!!!i ^I TlU 
others : and catholfcs, who bad not received the *>» ■"»''*' •nn««d. «» ^ «i««red oathe rolls 

of parha«nent. Joamau, 477. 4T9. 
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more atiye to Ihe interests of Ms favourite ttian to his own. The in- 
i^ction had introduced itseir into Oxford ; and, to save the dukii 
fy*om impeachment, he made use of that pretext to dissolve the puT'- 
liame n((l). Aug. 13. 

It was not the character of the king to be diverted trom his pur- 
pose by opposition. He had not yet declared war; the object of his 
military preparations had been kept secret ; and, as he could not 
obtain pecuniary aid from his subjects, he was still free to remain at 
peace with his neighbours. But immediately after the dissolution 
Buckingham repaired to Plymouth to hasten the expedition, while 
€harles assumed the task of raising money to defray the expense. 
To this purpose he devoted every shilling which he could procure 
by terror, or entreaty, or reirenchmenl,* the duties on merchandise 
were levied, though the bill had not been passed by the house of 
lords (2) ; privy seals were issued to the more opulent of the nobility 
and gentry ; the payment of all fees and salaries was suspended ; 
and to such a slate of destitution was the royal household reduced, 
that, to procure provisions for his table, the king was obliged to 
borrow 3000/. of the corporations of Salisbury and Southampton, 
on the joint security of the lord treasurer, and of the chancellor of 
the exchequer (3). 

At length, in the month of October, this mysterious expedition, 
consisting of ninety sail, and having on board an army of 10,000 oct. 3. 
men, left the harbour of Plymouth, under sir Edward Cecil, now 
created viscount Wimbledon, a general officer, who, though he had 
grown grey in the service of the states of Holland, was pronounced 
by the public voice unequal to so important a command. Its des- 
tination was Cadiz ; and had it been directed by an offioer of more 
decisive character, the shipping in the harbour might have been 
surprised. The troops, however, were landed ; the fort of Puntal 
capitulated, and a rapid march was made towards the bridge of 
Suazzo, to intercept the communication between the Isia and the 
continent. But the men discovering on their march several cellars 
stored with wine, indulged to excess; their insubordination alarmed 
the feeble mind of the commander ; and though no enemy had ap- 
peared, he led them back with precipitation to (he fleet. By (he 
next article of his instructions he was ordered to intercept a rich 
convoy of Spanish merchantmen from the West Indies. It passed 
him unobserved during the night ; and after a fruitless cruise of 
seventeen days, he returned to Plymouth, with the loss of more n«e. s. 
than a thousand men, not from the swords of the enemy, (for he 
had seen none,) but from the ravagesof a peslilendal disease, wliich 

(1) Journals, 467—489. Commons, Aug. 1. and then neglected. The king was unwilling to 

Aug. 12. " Buckingham has repeatedly said to receive the duties for a year only, and the lord 

'* me the king would place the defence of him, keeper Williams prevrnted the second reading. 

«' the duke, before his own interest." Duplessis, Backet, ii. 17. 

in Ranmer, U. 293. (8) Sydney papers, ii. 363. Rymer, xviii. igf . 

( 2) It was read a first time (Journals, 463) Rushwortb, i. 196, 197. 
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did not spare a single ship in the fleet. To Charles, who had in- 
dhlged in dreams of victory and plunder, this disgraceful result 
was a source of the keenest anguish \ he ordered an inquiry ; the 
council examined the commander-in-chief and his inferior officers ; 
but their statements were discordant, their complaints reciprocal ; 
and aRer a long investigation, it was deemed expedient to bury the 
whole matter in silence (1). 

While Buckingham governed the king, he was governed in his 
turn by lord Kensington, lately created earl of Holland. With this 
nobleman in his company he sailed to the Hague, taking with him 
the crown plate and jewels, on the security of which, it was calcu- 
li- lated, that he might raise 300,0002. (2) A treaty offensive and de- 
fensive had been already concluded with the states ^ he negotiated 
a second with the king of Denmark, who engaged, on the payment 
of a monthly subsidy by Charles, and of another by the united pro- 
vinces, to maintain in the field an army of 36,000 men. Thence 
Buckingham prepared to proceed to Paris, but was deterred by an 
unwelcome message from Richelieu, that his presence in that ca- 
pital would not be tolerated. Lord Holland and sir Dudley Carleton 
were substituted in his place ; and the tenor of their instructions 
shows, that the recent marriage had not created a very friendly feel- 
ing between the two courts. They received orders to demand the 
restoration of certain ships formerly lent to the French king, and 
to mediate a peace between him and his revolted subjects, the 
French protestants. If a new alliance should be proposed, they 
were neither to accept nor refuse it; but in the mean lime to hold 
secret communication with the protestants in arms ; to assure them 
of protection from England whenever it might be necessary ; and ^ 
to inquire what forces they could raise, if Charles were to engage 
in war on their account. It is plain that the king already meditated 
hostilities against France ; but the design was defeated by the po- 
licy of Richelieu, who made peace with the insurgents, promised 
to restore the ships which had been borrowed, and offered to send 
an army into Germany, provided the English monarch would do 
the same (3). 

At home the king fell himself at a loss how to proceed in regard 
of his catholic subjects. The secret treaty in their favour, to which 
he had sworn at his marriage, was in direct contradiction to his 
previous protestations, and to his late answer to the parliament, an 
answer dictated by Buckingham with the hope of moliifyiog his 
enemies among the puritans. But Charles was always influenced by 

/l) Rushwortb, i. 195. Howell's Letters, 185. i. 28. Sydney papers, ii. 360. " My lord of Hol- 

Whilelock, 3. Wimbledon says. that he accepted " land governs my lord of Buckingham, and so 

the command with reluctance; that he foretold '* the king. The passages of this place are not 

the result, and that he acted in opposition to his '' fit forletlers." £arl of Pembroke, ibid. 361. 
own judgment, but in obedience to that of the (3) Clarendon papers, i. 27. Aymer,. Tiii- 256^ 

king. Cabala, 404~>406. Dumont, v. 478. 482. .Tournals, Apr. 18, 1626* 

(2) Rymer, xviii. 236— 24Q. Sjrrfford papers, Hardwicke papers, I'i. Q. 
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present convenience, and, as (he lesser cyil, he determined to vio- 
late the treaty. The magistrates receiyed orders to ^atch over the 
strict execution of the penal laws; a commission was appointed to 
levy the fines due by the catholics, and to apply them to the charges 
of the war : and a succession of proclamations enjoined all parents 
and guardians to recall their children and wards from seminaries 
beyond the sea -, all catholic priests to quit the kingdom against a 
certain day ; and all recusants to deliver up their arms, and confine 
themselves within the circuit of five miles from their respective 
dwellings. The king of France remonstrated by an extraordinary 
ambassador -, he insisted on the faithful observance of the treaty ; 
but Charles, who had pledged his word to call a parliament after 
Christmas, dared not face his opponents, until he had carried into 
effect the prayer of their petition; and in excuse to Louis alleged, 
that he had never considered the stipulation in favour of the catho- 
lics as anything more than an artifice to obtain the papal dispen- 
sation (1). 

As that term approached the king laboured to break the strength 
of the opposition in both houses. The earl of Pembroke submitted, 
at the royal command, to seek a reconciliation with the favourite ; 
the distant and scornful behaviour of the sovereign admonished the 
earl marshal of the offence which he had given ; and the lord ''o*- 
keeper received an order to surrender the great seal, which was 
bestowed on the attorney-general, sir Thomas Coventry. It was 
not that Williams had been wanting in servility of demeanor, or 
protestations of attachment : but his former offence had not been 
forgotten ; the merit of his present services was balanced by the 
discovery of his intrigues with the country party ; and it was deem- 
ed best to deprive a man, whose abilities were feared as much as 
they were prized, of the power of doing harm, by removing him 
from office, and marking him out for the object of future 
vengeance (2). 

With a similar view the king adopted an extraordinary expe- 
dient to withdraw the most formidable members of the opposition 
from the house of commons. When the judges presented to him Nov. 13. 
tbjB list of sheriffs for the ensuing year, he struck out several of the 
names, and in their place substituted those of seven individuals who 
had distinguished themselves by their hostility to Buckingham in 
former parliaments (3). The artifice was too gross to escape de- 

(1) Rjm. &Titi. 179, 328. 367. Sydney papers, (2) Straiford pai»en, i. 28. Sydney papers, ii. 

ii. 365. Strafford papers, i. 28. Hardwicke pa* 364. 365. Hacket, ii. 16 — 18- 

pers, ii. i. 7. Riuhwoith, 196. 198. 202. See also (3) Ther were sir Edward Coke, sir Thomas 

the letter from the kins to the archbishops, those Wentworth, sir Francis Seymour, sir Robert 

of the archbishops to the bishops, and their cir> Philips, sir Grey Palmer, sir William Fleetwood, 

culars to the chancellors and archdeacons, order, and Edward Alfoid. Coke, from his legal know* 

ing them to proceed against recusants in the 8pi> ledge, gare the king considerable trouhle. He 

ritual courts, and return into the chancery the refused to be sworn, and tendered to the judges 

names of all the recusants ia each diocese. Biblio> four exceptions against the sheriffs oath. Three 

thecaRegia, ]2— '16. were rejected as frtvoloas; they admitted the 
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tecUoo ; and il served ia the result to hasten that impeachment 
which the king sought to avert. The new sheriffs could not indeed 
sit as members ; but their friends looked on their exclusion as an 
unpardonable abuse of power, and longed for an opportunity of 
visiting it upon the head of the man to whose counsels it was at- 
tributed. 
Feb. 6. At Candlemas the king was crowned (1), and four days later he 
met the new parliament. The first care of the commons was to ap- 
point a committee of religion, a second of grievances, and a third 
of evils, causes, and remedies; committees, the very names of 
which disclosed the temper and aim of the leading members. 
1°. The committee of religion resumed the subjects of popery, and 
of the heterodox opinions of Dr. Montague. Under the pretext 
that most of the calamities which oppressed the nation sprung from 
the increase of popery, it was resolved to enact laws of additional 
severity against the professors of the ancient creed : schoolmasters 
were summoned from the most distant parts to answer interroga- 
tories respecting their own sentiments and those of their scholars ; 
and every member in the house was successively cidled upon to 
denounce all persons in authority or office who to his knowledge 
were suspected, or whose wives or children were suspected, of any 
secret leaning to the catholic worship (2). Against Dr. Montague a 
charge was prepared to be presented to the house of lords. He had 
been guilty of the heinous crimes of acknowledging the church of 
Rome to be a true church, and of maintaining that the articles in 
dispute between her and the church of England were of minor im- 
portance. The king, notwithstanding the entreaties of bishop Ii«i|d, 
resolved to leave the obnoxious divine to his fate ; Arom which he 
was only saved by the intervention of matters of greater interest, 
and the sudden dissolution of the parliament (3). 2^ The coounittee 
of grievances, after a tedious investigation, denounced to the house 
sixteen abuses, as subversive of the liberties of the people. Of these 
the most prominent were, the practice of impositions, wbiqh had 

ffwitfi, tfaa^ the daose biuding the sheriff ** to sufficient inllneDcc to prereot an on&yoanble 

" destroy and make to cease all heresies, and decision ; and, though be did not takp his seat, 

'* errors, commonly called lollardies, within his he was soffered to enjoy all the other privileges 

'< bailwick," was in opposition to the statutes of a member, ^oomals, Feb. lOf 27. June 9, 

establishing the reformed church, because several 1 626> 

of her doctrines were the same as those formerly (i) Two things were remaked (m this beca- 

called loDardies. But Charles ordered the clause sion. When the people were called upon to " tes- 

to he struck ont, and Coke took the oath, f Rash, ** lify by their genenl acclamalioa their consent 

i. aOl, 202 ) It was next suggested that, though " to have Charles for their sovereign, they re- 

the sheriffs could not be returned for places ** mained silent, till the earl-marshal told them 

within their respective shires, yet they might sit ** to shout ; " and the unction, that it might not 

as the representatives of other counties or bo*' be seen, was perfoimed behind « traverse by 

rougl^s. Wentworth was unwilling to adopt an archbi^op Abbot : whence, as notwithstandiiig 

expedient which might bring him into collision his absolution by king James, he was stiU thought 

withthe royal authority ^Strafford papers, i. 30. irregular by many, considerable doubts were 

31 .) : but Coke was less tivid ; he accepted a seat raised of the validity of the coronation. See the 

for the county of Norfolk, and the question of letter of D'Ewes, in Ellis, iii. 2|4. 

his eligibility was repeatedly discussed in the (2) Joum^, Feb. 15. 21. Mar. 7. 9. May 8. 

house of commons. The weight of iwecedent ap- 11. 2i- J«ne 6* 1626. 

peared to be against him : but his friends had (3) Joumab, Mar. 17. 19, 20. June 14. 
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been 80 warmly debated in the last reign; that of purveyance, by 
which the officers of the household collected provisions at a fixed 
price to Ihe distance of sixty miles from the court -, and the illegal 
conduct of the lord treasurer, who persisted in levying the duties 
of tonnage and poundage without authority of parliament. It was 
urged in his vindication that for centuries they had formed part of 
the annual income of the crown : but the opposite party replied, 
that if the king could impose one tax by virtue of the prerogative, 
he might equally impose others *, the consent of parliament would 
be no longer requisite ; and the property of Ihe subject would be 
placed at the arbitrary disposal of the sovereign (1). 

Charles, who watched these proceedings with impatience, re- 
minded the house of his wants, and received in return a promise of 
three subsidies and fifteenths, as soon as he should give a favourable 
answer to their prayer for the redress of grievances. His pride 
spurned the condition. He advised them to hasten and augment 
the supply, or ^'else it would be worse for themselves ;" he re- 
peated the menace, he wrote to the speaker, he reprimanded the mw. 29. 
house in the presence of the lords^ and at last extorted the vote of 
an additional subsidy. But by this time the committee, of evils, 
causes, and remedies, had discovered that, as the duke of Bucking- 
ham was the real ^' cause,'' so his punishment would be the great 
^^ remedy" of the national '^ evils;" and under this impression a 
resolution was taken to impeach him before the upper house of 
sundry high crimes and misdemeanors (2). 

It argUes an unusual want of prudence, a dangerous obstinacy »"t*- 
of character, in the king, that while he was Uius at open war with 
the commons, he wantonly provoked, and unwisely prolonged, 
another and useless quarrel with the house of lords. The reader is 
aware that he was already offended with the conduct of the earl 
marshal. Lord Maltravers, the son of that nobleman, privately 
married a daughter of the duke of Lennox. The royal license had 
not been asked : the apology of the earl, that the match was clan- 
destinely concerted between the mothers of the, parties, was not 
admitted ; and Arundel, in virtue of a royal warrant, was arrested 
and conveyed to the Tower. The king attributed it to his good 
fortune that he was able at this particular moment to exclude from 
parliament a peer whose hostility to the favourite was avowed, and Hay 13. 
who, being intrusted with no fewer than six proxies, might have 
proved a most dangerous adversary. To his surprise and concision 
the lords voted the imprisonment of the earl, pending the session, 
an infringement of their privileges; and they, presented address 
after address soliciting his immediate release. Charles returned 
evasive answers ; he sent the attorney general to plead in favour of 



(1) Ihid. Ap. 37. May 24. Jane 8. 



(2) Journals. Mar. 10. 20. 2T. April IS. 30* 
May 2. 8. Raskwordi, i. 318—2^0. 
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his prerogatife \ he described Ihe conducK of the earl marshal as 
joM I. personally offensive to himself, and dangerous to the state. But the 
lords refused to yield : they (tossed a resolution to suspend all other 
proceedings till thehr colleague had again taken his place ; and, aOer 
a contest of three months, they triumphed over the pride and re- 
luctance of the king. Arundel was set at liberty, and resumed his 
seat amidst the loud congratulations of the house (1). 

But Ihe duke had another enemy to fear, one who, though he 
could not boast of equal influence with the earl marshal, liad the 
power of inflicting a deeper wound on his character. The reader 
will recollect the fiiUacious statement by which Buckingham, with 
the prince standing at his side, had induced the two houses to break 
the Spanish treaty. From that moment Ihey had lived in continual 
^ terror of the disclosures which might some day be made by the earl 
of Bristol : the moment he arrived from Spain he had been put under 
restraint ^ he was forbidden to appear at court, or to attend his duly 
in parliament; and the royal displeasure was extended to all who 
ventured to pay him even a casual visit in his retirement at Sher- 
burne (2). Bristol, however, was not of a character to bend to op- 
pression : he refused to sign the submission proposed to him by 
the favourite ; he watched with patience the growing discontent of 
the nation ; and, when he had ascertained the strength of the op- 
position in both houses, complained to the peers that, in violation 
of their common privilege, his writ of summons to parliament had 
been unjustly withheld. Charles immediately ordered the writ to 
Mar. SI. be issued : but with it Bristol received a letter forbidding him to 
avail himself of it, under pain of the royal displeasure. This he 
forwarded to the house «, soliciting advice in a case which might 
hereafter be that of any other peer, and demanding permission to 
accuse, in his place, of high crimes and misdemeanors, the man 
who, that he might elude the punishment which he deserved, had 
for two years deprived another of his liberty and rights. This bold 
proceeding alarmed both the king and the duke : a new expedient 
was adopted to silence the accuser ^ and the next day the attorney- 
general charged Bristol himself with high treason at the bar of the 
May. 1. house. The lords perceived and defeated the artifice : they ordered 
that each cause should be heard in succession ; and that the charge 
against the earl should not be held to prevent, prejudice, or impeach, 
his testimony (3). 

The articles which he exhibited against Buckingham, and which 
he pledged himself to prove by written documents and undeniable 
testimony, affected the moral as much as the political character of 
(hat nobleman. They accused him of having conspired with Gon- 

(1) Joomals, 526. 528. 552. 558. 562. 564. pririlege which they claimed vras freedom from 

566. 560> 581. 594. 630. 646. 650— ditS. From arrest, unless in cases of felony or treason, 

this nmabef' of references the rrader may jadge (2) See S3rdney papers, ii. 360. 364. 

of the spirit and perseverance of the lords. The (3) Journals, 537. 544. 563. 567- 578- 
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domar t<f draw the prince by false information into Spain, that he 
itiiglit there change his religion before his marriage with the infanta ; 
of haying, while he resided in the Spanish court, disgraced himself 
and his country by his contempt of decency, and the profligacy of 
his amours (1) •, of having broken off the treaty of marriage solely 
through a spirit of resentment, because the Spanish council, dis- 
satisfied with his misconduct, had refhsed to continue the negotiation 
with so dissolute a minister ; and of having, at his'return, deceived 
both his sovereign and the parliament by falsehood and misrepre- 
sentation. What answer Buckingham would have made to these 
charges we know not : the parliament was dissolved before he 
attempted to defend himself : but that he should allow them to 
remain without denial on the journals seems to argue a consciousness 
that his conduct could not bear investigation (2). 

The charge of treason brought by the king against Bristol, when 
it was divested of the high-sounding language in which it had been 
clothed, by the attorney general, dwindled into comparative in- 
significance. It stated that the earl, in violation of his duty as an May e. 
ambassador, had falsely assured the late monarch of the sincerity 
of the Spanish cabinet, that he had indirectly, at least, concurred 
in the plan of inducing the prince to change his religion ^ that he 
had sought to force the marriage upon him, by seeking to deliver 
the procuration to PhiKp ; and that in his letter to the lords he had 
given the lie to his sovereign, by terming that statement false, which 
Charles had vouched to be true. These charges gave to Bristol that May i», 
which he had so long sought, the opportunity of vindicating his 
conduct. His answer, which was entered on the Journals, appears 
full and satisfactory (3). 

If Buckingham neglected to notice the articles eihibited against Mays, 
him by the earl, he attributed the delay to the necessity imposed on 
him of answering a charge of still greater importance. In defiance 
of the royal prohibition, the commons had impeached him before 
the lords, and had comprised his offences under thirteen heads ; 
* that he had purchased for money, and had united in his own person, 
several of the highest offices in the kingdom; had diverted to his 
own use the revenue of the crown ; had raised his indigent kindred 
to wealth and honours ; had suffered the trade of the country to fall 
to ruin by his negligence ; had provoked the king of France to make 
reprisals on the merchants, by unjustly detaining a French ship for 
his own profit ; bad extorted 10,000Z. from the East India Company ; 

(l) This is the charge : *' as For the scandal '* will please you to have them examined." Jour 

'* given fay his personal behaviour, as also his nals, 577. 

'* employing his power with the king of Spain (2) Joamab» 576.669. Brbtol also exhibited 

*' for the procuring of favours and ofBces, which articles against lord Conway, whom he repre- 

** he conferred on base and imworthy persons seotedas&e creature of Buckingham. Ho charged 

'* for the recompense and hire of his lust, these him with acts of oppression : Conway replied 

" things, as neither fit for the earl of Bristol to that whatever he had done was by order of the 

" speak, nor indeed for the house to hear, htf king. Ibid. 676. 
" Ifaveth to your lordship's wisdoms how far it (3) Ibid. 589. 632. 
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Iiad l0Dt a sqaadron of English sblps lo be employed against the 
French prolestanis ; and had presumed lo administer medicine to 
the late king, without the approbation of the physicians (1). Sir 
IMHej Digges opened the charge; it was continued by six other 

fuj t, meoabers ; and sir John Elliot, having compared Backingham to 
Sejanos in lust, rapacity, and ambition, condoded with this excla- 

M^ t9' mation, ^^ My lords, you see the man. By him came all these evils : 
^^ in him we find the cause ; on him we expect the remedies (2)." 

A report had been carried to Charles that the two managers, in 
allusion to the last of the articles, had thrown out a hint that 
Buckingham was but the inferior agent ; a more illustrious per* 
sonage had been the chief conspirator against ihe life of the late 

M«7ii. monarch. In a transport of passion, he ordered Digges and Elliot 
to be committed to the Tower; and hastening to the house of lords, 
called on them to vindicate the character and privileges of their 
sovereign, lie had borne in patience the imputations on the duke, 
though be could '^ be a witness lo clear him in every one of the 
*^ articles : '' Jbut he would suffer no one to insinuate of himself 
with impunity, that he had been privy to the death of his father. 
The commons, on the other hand, demanded Justice for the im- 
prisonment of the two members, and refused to proceed to any 

M«y 19. business till they should be discharged. In a few days the king's 
anger cooled : he was persuaded to yield ; and both houses declared 
that they had heard none of the words, the report of which had 
given such heinous offence (3). 

But at the same time the death of the earl of Suffolk afforded blm 
an opportunity of triumphing over the enemies of his favourite. 

^7 ^' The chancellorship of the university of Cambridge became vacant ; 
and a royal mandate named Buckingham as successor to Suffolk. 
The heads promised obedience : the younger members put in nomi- 
nation the earl of Berkshire. After a severe contest the duke obtained 

Jvne h the office by the small majority of three. The commons voted the 
election of a man under impeachment an insult offered to their 
house ; they resolved lo inquire into the proceedings ; and had 
prepared an answer to a prohibition from the king, when the dispute 
was suddenly terminated by the dissolution of parliament (4). 

If Charles had allowed it to sit so long, his only object was that 
Buckingham might have leisure to prepare his answer with the 
assistance of sir Nicholas Hyde. He divided the charges into three 

(l) This fact was represented by the enemies him the posset drink, which he did in the pre - 

of the duke as the caoae of the kind's death. Bat sence of the physicians, who made no objectiona. 

if we may believe him, it passed in this manner. Lords'. Journals, 66S. 
The king, luderstandinf that the earl of War- (2) Lords' Joumab, dl8> 
wick's physician had prescribed for Backingham (3; Ibid. 592. 627. Commons, May i2. 13. 15, 

" a pUister and posset drialt," when he was ill 16, 17. 19. 510. Carlelon's Letters, xxxni.— xlr. 

of the ague, ordered John Baker, one of the Roshworth, i. 364. 

dnke's servants, to procure the aaibe for him. (4) Ellis, iii. 228—235. Jonmals, Jane 5, 6, 

They were brought while Buckina^m was ab- f . Btbliotfa. Regis, 235. Rushworth, 376. 
sent. At his retam, James ozderea him to give 
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classes : some be pronounced to be unfounded in fact, the groumUes^ 
calumnies of bis opponents *, some, he affirmed, did not affect him ; '»• •• 
they referred to the personal acts of the last, or of the present king ; 
and of others, he contended that a sufficient justification would be 
found in the orders of the sovereign, or the advice of the Judges. 
To one he pleaded guilty, the purchase of the wardeaship of the 
cinq ports, but thought it might be excused m-ihe ground of puMic 
utility : with respect to another, the delivery of the skips to tbe 
officers of the French king, he appeared to fiilter : not that be was 
unable to prove the innocence of his conduct, but that it was im- 
prudent to disclose the secrets of the state (1). This answer was 
calculated to make a strong impression on the minds of the lords. 
It placed the conduct of the duke in a most favourable light, and 
represented him as a faithful but injured servant, the victim of 
unmerited suspicion and calumny. The commons announced their i«u« h- 
intention of replying : but the king reftjsed to allow them the oppor- 
tunity. Aware of his object, they hastily prepared a long and 
energetic remonstrance, repealing their charges against the fa- 
vourite, and requesting that he might be removed from the royal 
presence. But Charles, before it was presented, Mgned a commission jum is. 
for the dissolution of the parliament, and to the prayer of the lords 
for a short delay, replied with impatience ; ' ' No, not of one minute." 
The earls of Arundd and Bristol were immediately placed under 
confinement, the former in his own house, the latter in the 
Tower (2). 

The prooeedings of this session had kept the king in a stale of 
continual irritation : its dissolution left him to struggle wift Ma 
pecuniary difficulties, which were daily multiplied by the demands 

(1) The following » the beit •cooant which I and Mslored at th« t«miiiati«a of th« w«r- Th» 

have been able to collect rapecting this yerj ofTence said to have been committed bv tha 

extraordibary transaction : — ^The Spaniards, to dnke was, that ht, as hi^ admiral, had lent 

revenge theni^^es on the French cabinet, which English ships for the purpose of opposing tha 

had aided Ihe jMvtestants of the low coontries protestants. The answer gtven by his friends, 

against them, entered, in October 1624* inlo a and by hiipself, was, that be and' the king had 

secret treaty with the dnke of Rohan and the been deceived : — they knew not of the intention 

prince of Soubize, the leaders of the French pro> of the French cabinet; they snpposed that tfa» 

testants against the king of France. Soubize, ships would have been employed against Genoa, 

sailing unexpectedly horn Aochellf, surprised That this allegation was false, is evident from 

the isle of Bhe, and captured at Blavet a ship of the whole tenor of the transaction, from the nik- 

eighty guns. Louis immediately appii^ to the willingness of the duke to give an explanation, 

king of England, and the states of the united from a passage in his letter, dated Paris, Maj 

provinces, for maritime aid, and both agreed to 30th, 1635 : '* the peace with them of the rel>- 

snpply the number of ships to which they were " gion depends upon the success of that float 

bound by treaty.— the king eight, the Hollanders *' they (the French N had from your majesty and 

twenty. For this purpose Charles pressed sevm *< Ae low conntries.*' Qarendon Papers, ii. App. 

merchantmen into his service, and placed them xxv. ; and from another passag* in tha iastme- 

onder the command of Pennington, in the Van- tione given to him on ihe ITth of October, " w» 

•guard, a ship of war ( May $, 1625). They were " conceive that the work whieh waa mfuired to 

next transferred by contract to the service of *' be done by them ( the ships ) being the suppre*' 

Fiance; but the men understanding at Dieppe ** ti<m of Smtiiut is accomplished." Rym. xviil. 

that it was intended to employ them in an expe- 209> See the treaty of 1610, confirmed 1620l» 

dition against Rochelle, refused to fight, and rr- Rym. xvi. 606* Archaologia, xvli. 12. Prynne, 

tnmed to the Downs. They were twice sent back, Hidden Works of Darkness, 85< Rush. i. ITS, 

and Pennington received a warrant from the Journals, 60S— 608. 661. I'Ord Nugent's Hamp- 

king to sink any ship that mightattemptto escape den, i. 385. 

{ Jnly 38 )• One, however, returned; the others, (2) Journals, S92. 655—663. 682. 
bemg oMAned by FMAchmeo, wore amployed. 
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of bis Danish and German allies. He had threatened the commons 
to pursue ^'new counsels :" necessity compelled him to execute 
his threat, l^ Tonnage and poundage, comprising all the duties 
levied on imports and exports, formed the principal portion of the 
annual income. No bill, authorizing these duties, had been passed : 
nevertheless he ordered the officers of the customs to exact them 
in the same manner m had been done in his father's reign *, not, 
indeed, that they belonged to him of right, but under the pretext, 
that they would have been granted to him of course, if the parlia- 
ment bad not been prematurely dissolved. 2"*. A commission was 
appointed to improve the income arising fkrom the crown lands, 
with authority, in consideration of the actual payment of a large 
fine, to grant long and profitable leases, to extinguish the more 
onerous services incident to feudal tenures, and to convert the lands 
bolden by copyright or lease, into fee farms at certain annual rents. 
3". Other commissioners were invested with powers to inquire into 
the arrears of the penalties due for religious delinquency, and to 
secure the annual payment for the future. Thejr instructions dis- 
tinguished between the poor and the more opulent recusants. Those 
of the first class were allowed to compound for their fines, that they 
might not be reduced to absolute beggary : from those of the 
second, the commissioners were ordered to take two-thirds of their 
lands, and to let them on lease to the highest bidder, and in that 
case to the owner himself, though it was contrary to the law. 
4®. Privy seals for the loan of money were again issued to noble- 
men, gentlemen, and merchants of reputed property; and an im- 
mediate advance of 120,000/1 was imperiously required from the 
city of London. 5®. Under pretence of the protection of commerce 
in the narrow seas, the several ports were compelled to provide and 
maintain, during three months, a certain number of armed vessels, 
and at the same time the lords lieutenants of the different counties 
received orders to muster the inhabitants, train them to arms, and 
employ them for the purpose of suppressing civil tumult, or of 
repelling foreign invasion (1). 

While men expressed their surprise and indignation at these ar- 
bitrary proceedings, intelligence arrived, which spread a deep 
gloom over the whole kingdom. A great and bloody battle had 
Aag.27. been fought at Luttern, between the imperialists under count 
Tilly, and the allies of Charles under the king of Denmark. The 
latter had fled beyond the Elbe ; their artillery and baggage had 
fallen into the hands of the conquerors ; and the whole circle of 
Lower Saxony, abandoned without defence, lay at the mercy of 
Ferdinand. The cause of the prince Palatine was at last pronounced 
desperate : the very existence of protestantism in Germany was 

(I) For these particulars see Rym. xviii. 730. T. 9. 41. 55. Tl. 86, and Ru»li. i. 417—421- 
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Ihoughl (0 be at stake. Charles seized the faYourable mooieot to 
execute a measure which he had long meditated^ but had not dared 
to attempt. He resolved to raise a forced loan by his own authority ; 
and with this view he appointed commissioners in every county, 
instructed them to take the book of the last subsidy for their guide, 
and empowered them to exact from each individual the advance of 
a sum of money according to the former rate, in the proportion of 
cent, percent, on land, and of a mark in the pound on personal 
property. This demand was of itself sufficiently despotic ; it was 
rendered still more intolerable by the inquisitorial powers, with 
which the commissioners were armed. They received orders to 
interrogate the refractory upon oath; to require from them an 
avowal of the motive of their disobedience, and a disclosure of the 
names of their advisers ; and to charge them on their allegiance to 
keep their answers to these questions secret from all persons 
whomsoever (1). 

To induce submission, the king published an elaborate procla- 
mation, slating, that he had been driven to this extraordinary 
measure by the exigence of the moment, which did not allow him 
tinie to consult his parliament; and promising that every farthing 
advanced by his loving subjects should be faithfully repaid out of 
the next subsidies by their grateful sovereign. At the same time he sept.96. 
wrote to the clergy, calling on them to come forward in support of 
the protestant interest, to preach unanimity and obedience, and to 
impress on the minds of their parishioners the duty of aiding the 
king] in his necessities (2). But there were many who refused to 
listen either to the commands of the sovereign or to the exhorta- 
tions of their ministers. Their names were returned by the com- 
missioners : the more opulent received a summons to appear before 
the council, and were either committed to prison, or confined in 
private houses at a considerable distance from their homes and 
families; the poor, that '^ they might serve with their bodies, since 
*' they refused to serve with their purses,'' were forcibly enrolled 
in the army or navy (3). Charles refused to show any indulgence. 
It|had been repeatedly said that he was governed by Buckingham : 
now, that the favourite was absent, he resolved to prove, by acts of 
vigour, or rather of despotism, that he had a will of his own, and 
was not of that easy and ductile disposition which had been attri- 
buted to him by his opponents. 

The mission on which the duke was employed had for its object 
to arm the French protestants against their sovereign, and to make 
a descent upon the French coast. But what was the inducement, or 
rather the necessity, which led the king, at a moment when, in the 

(l)Ra8h. i. 423. Rymer.xTiu. S35— 842, (S) Riuhworlb, i. 438. StraffoTd Papers, i. 

(2j Rymer, xviii. 704. Bibliotbcca Regia, 298 38—41. 
— 305- Williin's con. iv. 47 1. 
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estimatioii of efery tbinktog man, there were only two expedients 
by which he could exiricate himself from his dlflBcoHies,— a peace 
with Spain, or a reconciliation with bis parliament, to neglect them 
both, and in addition, to provoke a war with the monarch, whose 
alliance he had courted, and whose sister he had married? The 
motiyes for this rash step were never openly avowed : they may 
perhaps be discovered by attending to the following incidents. 

V. When Buckingham, two years before, entered Paris, as the 
guide appointed by Charles to conduct the French princess to Eng- 
land, be dazzled every eye with the splendour of his dress, and the 
number and magnificence of his retinue (1). Among the ladies at 
court, the gallant Englishman became the theme of general admi- 
ration : he singled out for the object of his attentions the young 
queen Anne of Austria, the elder sister of the Spanish infanta. 
Buckingham had the presumption to love, and to fancy himself 
beloved; but his steps were watched, and a seasonable hint of 
danger reshrained him within he limits of decorum. When he 
took leave of Anne on his departure fh>m Amiens, it was observed 
that his eyes were suffused with tears; and the moment he reached 
Boulogne, leaving Henrietta to the care of her servants, he re- 
turned to that city under the pretence of important business, and 
boldly intruded, without notice, into the royal bed-chamber. Anne 
was attended by two of her maids of honour : she heard with ap- 
parent anger the protestations of attachment which her lover ad- 
dressed to her on his knees; and ordered him to depart in a tone 
of severity, the sincerity of which was suspected by her female 
biographer. The presumption of the duke could not be concealed ; 
and Louis ordered several of the queen's domestics to be Imme- 
diately discharged. Buckingham, after his return to England, con- 
ttnued to nourish this extravagant passion; and had recourse to 
every expedient to procure another invitation to the French court. 
The reader has seen that he obtained the appointment of ambas- 
sador, but was refused admission by the cardinal Richelieu : his 
confidant, the earl of Holland, who proceeded to Paris, laboured 
in vain to remove the impediment ; and the French courtiers avowed 
their determination to shed the blood of the foreign minion, who 
sought to defile the bed of their sovereign. Still the duke did not 
desist. Two other attempts were made; but no persuasion, no arti- 
fice could subdue the repugnance of Louis ; and the war which 
followed has been attributed by English writers to the resentment 
of the disappointed lover, by the confidante of Anne, to his hope of 

(1) He took with hiui ** k rich white satin an- ** span with diamonds : which suite his grace 

" cat Telvet sail, set all over, both suit and " intends to enter Paris with." He had tweuty- 

'• cloak, with diamonds, the value whereof is seven other suits, all '* rich as invention could 

« tboaght to be worth four score thousand ** frame or art fashion." Haniwicke Papers, i. 

"pounds, besides a feather made with great 571. Ellis, iii. t%9. 
** diamonds, with sword, girdle, hatband and 
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being employed as ambassador to reconcile the two crowns. It is, 
however, plain, that whatever may have been the secret motives of 
Buckingham, he must have alleged some very different reason in 
defence of d measure which threatened to prove so prejudicial to the 
interests of his own sovereign (I). 

2*". When Henrietta reached England, she observed to the king 
that she was young, without experience, and ignorant of (he na- 
tional customs. She might commit many faults, but she begged 
that he would reprimand her in private, and not publish her 
misconduct to others. Yet (he domestic happiness which they at 
first enjoyed was soon embittered by a succession of petty and 
vexatious quarrels. The king complained of the caprice and petu- 
lance of his wife, the queen of the morose and antigallican disposi- 
tion of her husband. He attributed their disagreement to the discon- 
tent of her French attendants; she and her relations to the 
interested suggestions of Buckingham (2). That the servants of her 
household met with much to exercise their patience, cannot be 
doubted : they occupied the place of Englishmen, and were con- 
sequently exposed to the hostility of all who might profit by their 
r^noval -, and that the queen should undertake their defence was 
natural ; she pleaded only for the strict observance of (he marriage 
treaty. Charles, however, before the conclusion of six months, had 
resolved to send them back to France (3). He sought to spare him- 
self the charge of so expensive an establishment, at a time when the js^s. 
treasury was drained to the last shilling; and the number of the 
chaplains, the pomp with which they performed the service, and 
their bold, perhaps indiscreet, bearing, amidst the vilifiers of their 
religion, were thought to cause, or at least to strengthen, the op- 
position of the commons to the measures of the administration. 
These were probably the real grounds of his determination : bat 
when he announced it to the French court, he alleged the impos- 
sibility of living happily with his wife, as long as her mind was i62m 
daily harassed by the complaints and discontent of her French 
servants (4). The marquis de Blainville came over to mediate be- 

(l) Carte (W. 132.) has attempted to throw has been often quoted to prove that Charles was 

discredit on Uiis story trotn dates in the Mercnre displeased with the duke« because he sought ta 

Franfois. But there can be no doubt that it is dissuade him from sending away the oueen's 

substantially true. It is related bv Madame de servants. But the other letter shows that the first 

Motteville in her memoirs, (vol. i.) and is con* was a mere artifice, that Buckingham, when he 

firmed by the testimony of Clarendon, (Hist. 1. arrived at Paris, might have something to show 

38,) by the celebrated stanzas of Voiture addressed in his own defence against the charges of Hen- 

to Anne herself, (Motteville, i. 331 ) and by the rietla. Hard. Papers, ii. 1, 2. Ellis, u\. 216. 

letters of Holland to Buckingham (Cabala, 2S2> (4) Qiarles did not adopt this reason, till he 

253)- To understand these letters the reader had failed in an attempt to prove that they in- 

should observe, that by the figure of a crown is tended to carry back the queen to France clau- 

meant the king of France^ by that of an anchor destinely, or were actually plotting with his 

the duke of Buckingham, high admiral,- and by subjects. ( His letter, ibid.) The queen-mother 

that of a heart his sweetheart, the French queen, told the nuncio Spada that her daughter, " ogni 

See also the translation of the memoirs of Cat- di scriveva di voler tomare in Francia, o per lo 

dinaldeRetz, iv. 185. meno vedersi con sua madre per commnnicarle 

f 2) Motteville, i. Cabala, 252. delle partioolaritk non communicabile nd all* 

h) Harleian MSS. 69S8. There are two lettetfe pemia, n^ a terza persona." Letter of Spad», 1& 

to Buckingham, of the same date, Nov. 20; one Nov. N. S. 
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tween the king and his consort; but Charles deemed the interfe- 
rence of the ambassador an insult, and the outrages 6f the mob 

inMi. placed his life in danger. After several delays, the king executed 
his project. Taking the queen by the hand, he led her into a sepa- 
rate apartment, and having informed her of his purpose, conducted 
her to his palace of Nonsuch. In the mean time, secretary Conway 
read to her attendants the royal order for their immediate removal 
to Somerset-house; and the yeomen of the guard, with their 

jaij 1. halberts, compelled them to depart. Their wages were paid, gra- 
tuities were added, and, after many objections and delays, the 
whole body^ amounting to sixty, partly by persuasion, partly by 
force, consented to embark, and was safely landed in France (1). 

Aag. 12. Three native priests, recommended by Buckingham, received the 
appointment of chaplains, and six females, of whom four were pro- 
festants, that of ladies of the bed-chamber to the queen (2). 

But this violent dismissal of her household was resented as a 
personal affront by the king of France. He refused to admit to his 
presence secretary Carleton, who had been sent by Charles to ex- 
cuse or justify his conduct; he even talked of doing himself and his 
sister justice by the sword. But war was averted by the policy of 
Bassompierre, who came to England in the quality of ambassador 
extraordinary. He found the king and queen highly exasperated 
against each other : by argument and entreaty he induced them 
both to yield : it was arranged that a new establishment should be 

Nor. 96. formed, partly of French, but principally of English servants ; a 
bishop, a confessor and his companion, and ten priests, provided 
they were neither Jesuits nor oratorians, were allowed ; and in addi- 
tion to the chapel originally prepared for the infanta at St. James's, 
it was agreed that another should be built for the queen's use at 
Somerset House. This arrangement restored harmony between (he 
royal couple. Charles congratulated himself on the dutiful and 
affectionate behaviour of his wife; and Henrietta soon obtained 
considerable influence over the heart, and even the judgment of 
her husband (3). 

(1) On Jaly 1, he yisited them at Somerset- answer to Bassompierre, that '* they led her • 

house, and told them that " some among them '* long way on foot, to go in devotion to a place 

*' had so dalKed with his patience that he could " where it has been the custom to execute cri- 

** not, and would not, any long/r endure it." " minals." Memoirs of Bassom. App. 138. The 

Bib. Reg. 2l8. Yet they did not depart ; and on reader will be surprised to learn that this charge, 

the 7th of August he wrote to Buckingham,-— so confidently made, is met by the ambassadiMr 

*' force them away, dryye them away, lyke so with an absolute denial, and an assertion, more- 

'* manie wylde beastes; and so the derill goe o?cr, that the lords who made it, knew it to be 

** with them." Ellis, iii. 324. false. " Je s^ay assortment, Messieurs, que yous 

(i) Ellis, iii. 238— 247* " ne croiez pas ce que vous publiez anx autres 

(S) M^moires de Bassompierre, iii. 284'-3l5. *' pour leur faire croire," etc. The fact, he tells 

Hardwicke Papers, ii. 14. One of the chief them, was, that the queen, on the evening of a 

charges against the clergy attending the queen sultry day, had taken, widi her attendants, the 

was, that they compelled her to go in procession same walk through St. James's park and Hyde 

to Tyburn, and to pray on the spot where the park, which she had ol^en before taken with the 

gunpowder conspirators had been executed, king. As to the procession, the approaching to 

Charles in his instructions to Carleton, merely the gallows, the prajers, etc., they were all fie- 

says, ** they, made her go to Tyburn in devotion tions invented by her enemies. See Bassom- 

" lo pray." Bib. Reg. 219. The council in their pierre's answer. Ibid. 1 45, 146. 
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« 

S*". From the removal of the queen's servants, Bassompierre 
passed to the treatment of the English catholics. Charles had bound 
himself to grant them every indulgehce in his power, and yet he 
had let loose the pursuivants, and had enforced the penal taws 
against them. Of this, as a breach of the treaty, Louis had a right 
to complain : but the king, whose pride refused to plead the real 
cause, the necessity of yielding to the religious prepossessions of his 
subjects, contended that the treaty was '' one of state, not of reli- 
^^ gion,'' and that the promise of indulgeace was introduced '' sim- 
^' ply as a matter of form, to satisfy the pope and the catholics of 
'^France,'' but without any intention on either side that it must 
necessarily be carried into execution. He was, however, willing^o not.37. 
forbid the employment of the pursuivants for the future, and to de^ 
liver into the hands of Bassompierre all the priests, seventeen in 
number, who had been committed to the prisons of the metropolis. 
With this concession the ambassador professed himself satisfied ; 
but at his return to France he was ungraciously received by the !>«<,. 12. 
monarch and loudly censured by the courtiers. He had compro- 
mised, it was said, the dignity of the French crown by not insisting 
on the full performance of the articles of marriage : and hints were 
circulated that he had been bought by the presents of Charles, or 
seduced by the flatteries of Buckingham. Whether the displeasure 
of Louis was real or assumed, may perhaps be questioned — he did 
not disavow the proceedings of his envoy -'but to the request of Bas- 
sompierre that the English duke might revisit the French capital, 
with a view to a more complete reconcilation, he returned a hasty 
and indignant refusal ( 1 ). 

It is evident that in these instances the king of France was the 
party aggrieved : for the cause of the war which followed, we must 
discover some provocation in which he was the real or supposed 
aggressor. When Charles first solicited the hand of Henrietta, he 
clearly foresaw that by marrying one catholic princess he and his 
favourite would risk all that popularity, which they had earned by 
rejecting the other : but he trusted to silence the adversaries of the 
match by prevailing on Louis to join with him in opposing the 
house of Austria, and procuring the restoration of the Palatinate to 
bis unfortunate brother-in-law. With this view the English nego- 
tiators had insisted that a treaty of alliance defensive and offensive 
should accompany the treaty of marriage : but they were outwitted 
by the arts or the duplicity of the French minister \ and when the 

(1) Bassompierre, App. 139. 151. Rym. xriit. secret," on the 12th of December, it was ander- 

901 . MS. letter of Spada. The chief excose for stood to be binding, is cTident from a letter of 

the non-performance of the article in favour of the eark of Carlisle and Holland of the 9th of 

the Catholics, was, that it was signed merely for Notremher ( Clarendon Papers, ii. App. xv.) ; and 

form sake, and to impose on die pope. It is true Charles himself ratified it two mondis after the 

that this was suggested in the commencement of marriage, on the 18th of July, when there could 

the treaty of the marriage; but that before the no longer be any necessity of imposing on the 

signature of the king was affixed to the •* escrit pope. 'Memoirs of Baraompierro, App. 133.. 

VI. ' 12 
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ftiAjeet was resumed after the nuptials, tbe proposal was at first 
evaded, at last peremptorily refused. Thus the king found himself 
deprived of llie benefit which he had anticipated from the match ; 
and the proceedings in parliament convinced him that he had en- 
tailed on himself, and his favourite the evil which he feared. Stung 
with the disappointment, and eager to regain his popularity, he 
determined to prove his attachment to the prolestant interest by 
assuming the protection of Uie FVench protestanfs in opposition to 
their sovereign. The reader, has seen that this project was at first 
defeated by the restoration of peace between Louis and his revolted 
subjects. Charles, however, came forward as mediator, though the 
French cabinet disclaimed his interference : still he promised the 
protestants to watch over the execution of the treaty, and assured 
them that he would employ the whole force of his kingdom in the 
preservation of their liberties, which were iniimately connected 
with the interests of his own dominions. 

In the two succeeding years the einbarrassments of the king, as 
the reader will have noticed, increased a hundred fold. His pecu* 
niary wants were multiplied ; his parliament grew more stubborn ; 
his plans for th.e recovery of thie Palalinale were defeated by the f^ 
verses of bis allies. The original cause of all those evils was, in his 
estimation, to be discovered in the perfidy of the French cabinet. 
Their refusal of tiie promised alliance had deprived him of the confix 
dence of the nation, and had compelled him to sacrifice more than a 
million of money, more than 10,000 of his subjects in useless sub- 
sidies aiid ejipeditions.(l). In this temper of mind he lent a wiUiog 
ear to the interested suggestion of an abb^, the emissary of the discon- 
tented party in France : Devic aiKl Montague were despatched on a 
mission to tbe French pr^tesiants \ and Soubize and Brancard were 
received a$ their accredited agents in Englaiid. The result of their 
conbined counsels was that Charles should send an army to La Ro- 
chelle, and that Rohan should Join it with 4000 men : that the kifig . 
should announce his determination to preserve the liberties of the 
reformed churches; and that the duke sb^uld sumnum his brethren 
to rally round .the standard of their delivefer* Men, however, would 
not believe that the English monarch wasaduated solely by religimB 
zeal or, personal resentment* Hints were thrown odtof the establish- 
ment qf.a prolestant state between the Loire and the Garonne ; or of 
thecre^lionofan independent principality in favour of Buckingham. 
That such delusions might haunt the day-dreams of the king aad his 
fovourite, is possible \ but nottiing more can be collected from their 
correspondence, than that their ostensible was not their principal 
object. There lay something behind, the disclosure of which might 
prove an obstacle to its accomplishment (2). 

(l) See the re^y of the oomiatuuMien to Ba»> (2) Charles had eeut away the Oaniek ambae* 
Monpiene. in the BnglUh Memoin, App. 14 i . Mden weU Mtiafted, but wHtaoitt dtacoveriof Us 
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On accouni of the war with Spain, letters of marque had been 
issued to (he English cruisers, and Ihe merchantmen of every nation 
were swept into the English ports, under the pretence that they 
might have Spanish properly on board. The Hanse Towns, the 
stales of Holland and the king of Denmark, remonstrated in the 
most forcible language ; Louis did not merely remonslrale : to secure 
indemnification be laid an embargo on all English ships in the French 
harbours. A long and tedious succession of complaints and recri- 
minations followed : promises were made and broken on both sMes ; 
and, as often as harmony seemed to be restored, it was again inter- 
rupted by some accidental seizure, or pretended measure of pre- 
caution. At last both kings, as if it had been by mutual compact, a»* 
signed orders«for the suspension of all commercial intercourse be- Apr.^as. 
t ween the two na lions ( 1 } . 

From the moment when Charles dismissed the queen's servants, 
the nuncio at Paris had not ceased to inflame the resentment felt by 
Louis and his mother, and to exhort them to make common cause 
with ihe king of Spain in revenging the insults which had been 
offered to both crowns. A still more cogent motive was supplied by 
tlie powerful armament collected in the English ports, of which the 
command had been recently given to the duke of Buckingham, for 
the purpose, as was given out in England, of aiding the cause of tho 
Palsgrave, and of chastising the insolence of the Algerines. But 
these pretences obtained no credit : the only question was, whether 
the object of the expedition might be to act against Spain, and wipe 
away the disgrace of the late unsuccessful attempt upon Cadiz^ or to 
act against I'Yance, and light up again the flames of religious war in 
the southern provinces. Under this uncertainty Richelieu and (Hi- Apr. lo. 
varez listened to the admonitions of the. pontiff, and a treaty of 
alliance was concluded, which provided that, during the current 
year tlie Spanish ships of war should be received in the Frencli 
ports, and should in return afford protection lo the French oavy ; 
and that in the course of the next year both powers should unite 
their forces, and make a descent on some part of the British islands. 
The first part was easily adjusted, because it offered present and 
reciprocal benefit : the second was postponed to a later period on 
account of the distrust which each cabinet entertained of the other ^2). 

At length Buckingham sailed. His fleet consisted of forty-two 
ships of war, and thirty-four transports ; the land army of seven re- 
giments of 900 men each, a squadron of cavalry, and a numerous 
body of French protestants. In a few days he appeared before La 
Rochelle : but the secrecy with which lie had veiled his destination 

intentioiw. •« For»" He adds, *« 1 think it nwid. (l) Rym. XTiii. iSft. 932. 2&«. tOS. 829. UO. 

" less, or nther hartfuU to discover my maia 891* l>tt Mont, t. part ii. 506* 

*'iulent in this business, because divulging it, (3) MS. despatches of Spada, 15, 38 Feb., 

'* in my mind, must needs haaard it." Hardwicke 10 May. 

Pap. ii. 18. 
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marred his <Aj6Ci. The RochcHlois were laken by sulprise. It was 
in ?ain Chat Soubize and sir William Beecher argued, and entreated, 
and protested : the inhabitants were alarmed at the sight of so for- 
midable an armament, and feared that if it were admitted within the 
liarbour, they should find in Buckingham a master instead of an 
ally. They answered that they could make no demonstration of hos- 
tility till they had collected the harvest, and consulted the other 
churches of the union. 

Bering this short negotiation Buckingham had directed his at- 
tention to the neighbouring islands of Rh6 and Oleron, the first of 
V wl^ich offered the richer reward, the other the more easy conquest. 
On the return of the envoys he made his choice : a descent was 
effected on the isle of Rh6, and the enemy learned in a short, but 
sanguinary action, to respect the courage of the invaders. The go- 
Jaiy 13. vernor Toiras was unprepared -, but the English commander, 
whether it was through ignorance or incapacity, loitered five days 
on the same spot, and the Frenchman improved the delay to pro- 
vision the castle of St. Martin, his principal fortress, strongly si- 
joiy 17. tuated on a rocky eminence at the bottom of the bay. It was re^ 
solved to besiege it in form : trenches were dug, batteries raised, 
and a boom was thrown across (he entrance of th^ harbour. These 
' works excited the disapprobation and remonstrance of Burrougb, a 
general officer, who had spent the better pafC of his life in the wars 
t>f Flanders : but his freedom was chastised with a reprimand which 
silenced his more obsequious colleagues in the council. Before the 
end of the siege a random shot deprived Burrough of life, and li- 
berated Buckingham from the control of an able but unwelcome ad- 
viser. 

The news of this unexpected enterprise created alarm and embar- 
rassment in the States, in (he prince Palatine, and the king of Den- 
mark. They bitterly complained to Charles that their hopes and 
resources were extinguished by this unhappy contest between their 
two most powerful allies ; nor would they admit of the validity of 
his reasonings^ that honour compelled him to take up arms in de- 
fence of th^ French protestants, whose privileges, confirmed to 
them under his mediation, had been recently infringed. They 
offered (heir good services to restore the former harmony betweea 
the two crowns ^ he replied, that though he should not refuse, be 
would not seek, a reconciliation. The ambassadors of Denmark 
hastened to Paris to sound the disposition of the French ministry ; 
the Hollanders deprived of their commissions all the English offi- 
cers in the Dutch service, who had joined the expedition (1). 

In the mean time Buckingham published a manifesto in vindica- 
tion of his proceedings. He declared that the king of Great Britain 

(1) Hardwicke Papers, ii. 17. 19. C«rleton'« Letters, xr— xix. 
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bad no inteDtion of conquest «, that he had taken up arms not as a 
principal in the war, but as an ally of the churches of France. 
Charles had mediated the peace between Louis and his prolestant 
subjects ; he had guaranteed to the latter the faithful observance of 
the articles, and the grant of additional favours. Yet Fort Louis, in 
the vicinity of La Rochelle, had not been dismantled *, plots for the 
surprise of the town had been encouraged, and a secret resolution- 
had been taken to reduce it by open force. In suoh drcumstances 
the king could not sit a quiet spectator of the ruin of his protestant 
brethren. Honour bound him to vindicate their rights and liberties- 
by arms : otherwise he might have been accused of aiding to de* 
ceive those whom it was his interest and his duty to protect (1). 

With this declaration in his hand, a declaration of whifli the 
grounds were questionable, the reasoning inconclusive, Rohan vi- 
sited the churches in tbe south of France. His presence and his 
harangues excited a general enthusiasm throughout the union : all 
who refused to swear that (hey would live and die with the English, 
were pronounced traitors to their religion ^ and Rohan received 
authority to raise forces, and to employ them for the benefit of the 
eommon cause. The Rochellois were the last who declared them^ 
selves. The menacing altitude of the army which Richelieu had 
collected in their neighbourhood inspired a salutary terror : it was 
with difficulty removed by the combined assurances of Buckingham^ 
and Rohan ; and the standard of revolt floated for the last time upon 
their walls (2). 

Little of interest occurred in the isle of Rh6 before the eleventh 
week of the siege, when a flotilla of fourteen sail burst through the 
boom, and revictualled the fortress. This untoward event depressed sepi. 28. 
the spirits of the besiegers. The colonels unanimously signed a 
pap^r, advising an immediate retreat : while the deputies from La 
Rochelle conjured the duke with tears not to abandon them to the 
vengeance of their sovereign. He wavered from one project to 
another. This day he cannonaded the walls ; the next he dismounted 
the batteries. He received a reinforcement of 1500 men ; the Ro- oct. as. 
chellois added 800 more : a general assault was ordered ; and the 
failure of the attempt, with the loss of the assailants, augmented the 
despondency of the troops, and induced the general to abandon the 
enterprise. 

It was, however, no longer an easy matter to depart. Marchal 
Schomberg, with a numerous corps, had interposed between the 
camp and the place of embarkation ; and the army was compelled 
to march along a narrow causeWay, which led across the marches to 
the bridge, connecting the small isle of Ole with that of Rh^. Un> 
fortunately the cavalry, which covered the retreat, was broken by 

(1 ) Bibliotheca Rogia, 324—329. (3) Sappl«menl an TraiU rfoginatiijuc «t hkto . 

nque (lei (^dits, 507. 
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W. 39. the enemy : the confusion on Ihe causeway became irreparable ; 
and the number of the drowned exceeded that of Ihe slain. Buc^ 
kingham is said to have lost 1200 men and twenty pair of colours 
on that day. The French, however, were unable (o force a passage 
oter the bridge, and the remnant of the army embarked without 
molestation. The duke was the last to leave the beach : personal 
courage proved to be the only military qualification, with the ab- 
oct. 80. senee of which he was not reproached by his opponents (1). 

Charles received the unfortunate general with a cheerful counte* 
nance and undiminished affection. He had even the generosity to 
transfer the blame from Buckingham to himself, and to give out, 
that the failure was owing to the want of supplies, which it was his 
own Aiity to have provided. But in a few days he was assailed by 
the complaints and entreaties of the Rochellois. At his solicitation 
they had risen in arms, he was bound in honour to afford them 
protection ; the French army was ready to form the siege of the 
town, and without powerful aid they must become the victims of 
their creduhty. Charles consoled and encouraged them ; he pro- 
mised never to abandon their cause till the forts erected around La 

A. ». Rochelle were razed to the ground ; he bound himself by a solemn 
jln!%. instrument to enter into no treaty to which they were not parties, 
and to accept of no conditions which did not secure to them the 
enjoyment of their ancient lil>erties (2). 

The king now called on his council to determine the important 
question, by what. means money might be raised for another expe- 
dition, whether in the ancient way, by grant of parliament, or ac- 
cording to the precedent of the last year, by virtue of the preroga- 
tive. From parliament Chariest anticipated nothing but petitions, 
remonstrances, and impeachments : in a forced loan his advisers saw 

Jan. 29. a strong provocation to resistance and rebellion. He suffered him- 
self to be persuaded, and a parliament was summoned ; but in the 
course of the week a new plan obtained the royal approbation. The 
sum of 173,411/., the chargje for the outfit of the intended expe- 
dition, was apportioned among the several counties ; commissioners 
were appointed to collect it within the space of three weeks ; and 
the people were admonished, that, if the money were dutifully paid, 
the king would meet the parliament; if not, '^he would think 
^' of some more speedy way." This aUempt threw the whole nation 
into a ferment. The expression of the public discontent appalled 
the boldest of the ministers ; and the commission was revoked by 

rcb. 16. proclamation, with a promise, '^ that the king would rely on the 
^' love of his people in parliament/' Yet a fortnight did not elapse 

(l) Uanlwicke Papers, ii. 13—20. 23—51. missed on their parole Jord Mountioy, colonel 

Mercnre Francois, xiii. 835. Herbert, expeditio Grey, and the other officers, who had been made 

in Eeam Insulam. Isnard, Arcis Sam. Bfartiniaua: prisoners. Mercore, xiv. Not. 

pbsidio. EUis. iU. 251. Strafford Papers, i. 41. (2) Da Mont, t. part. ii. 538. 
Unls at «w rwioest of his sister Henrietta dis* 
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before be imposed new duties on merchandise by bis own authority, 
and then recalled them on the declaration of the judges, that they ^*'''- '^^* 
were illegal (l)^ Such vacillating conduct, the adoption and re^ 
jeclion of such arbitrary measures, served only to excite in the 
nation two different feelings^ both e<|ually dangerous to the sove* 
reign, disaffection and contempt. . 

Nev<^r before had parliament assembled under auspices more fa- 
vourable to the cause of freedom. Tlie sense of the nation had been 
loudly proclaimed by. the elections, which had generally fallen on 
persons distinguished by their recent opposition to the court -. it 
was the interest of the lords to co-operate with men who sought the 
protection of private property and personal liberty *, and the same 
necessity, which had compelled the king to summon a parliament, 
placed him without resource at the mercy of hiss subjects. Charles 
himself saw the propriety of sacrificing his resentments, that he 
might propitiate the public feeling* All tt^ gentlemen, seventy-eight 
ID number, who, on account of their resistance to the (breed loan, 
had been put under restraint, recovered their liberty ;. archbishop 
Abbot (he lay under suspension for refusing to license, at the king's 
command, a political sermon (2) was restored to the exercise of his 
authority ; and not only Williams^ whom Buckingham's resentment 
had consigned to the Tower, but even that ob^xious nobleman the 
earl of Bristol, though under an impeachBient of high treason, re- 
ceived permission to take their seats in the upper house. Yet the 
obstinacy of the king was not subdued : though he had consented 
to make the trial of a new parliament, he was not prepared to yield 
to its pretensions ; and his speech from the throne was calculated 
more to irritate than to allay the jealousy of those who trembled for 
the liberties of their country. '' I have called you together,'' he said, Mac. 17. 
^^ judging a parliament to be the ancient, speediest, and best way 
^^ to give such supply as to secure ourselves and save our friends 
^^ from imminent ruin. Every man must now do according to his 
'*' conscience : wherefore if you (which God forbid) should, not do 
^^ your duties in contributing what this state at this time needs, 
^^ I must, in discharge of my conscience, use those other means 
^^ which God hath put into my hands, to save that which the follies 
^^ of other men may otherwise hazard to lose. Take not this as 
'' threatening, (I scorn to threaten any but my equals,) but as an 
^' admonition from him, that both out of nature and duty halh most 
*' care of your preservations and prosperities (3;." 

Warned by these words of the temper of their sovereign, the 

(1) Somen' Tracts, iv. 100 — 104. Prynne, wished to have it printed with the license of the 

Bidden Works, 80. Bib. Regia, 294. Rym. xviik metropolitan. On his refusal, il was licensed by 

967. Or. Laud, n6w made bishop of Loudon, and A* - 

(3^ This sermon had been preached by Dr. J>ot was suspended or sequestered on tht (th oF 

Sibtnorpe, at the Lent assizes at Northampton, October. See the seriteoce, with his owp narrative 

and had forjts object tu prove the legality of the of the proceedings, in Rushworth, i. 4^ '-i^U 

forced loan.' To give it greater amhority, it wa» (3) Journals, 687- 
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leaden of Uie couotiy party condueled llieir proeeediDga with tlie 
most cooaummate addresa. They adtaiiced atep by atep, firat re- 
aolviog lo grant a supply, tlieD fixing it at the temptiDg amoiuit of 
fife aubaidiea ; and, lastly, agreeing that the whole should be paid 
within the short space of twel?e months. Bot no art, no entreaty, 
could prerail on them to pass their resolution in the shape of a bill. 
It was held out as a lure to the king ; it' was gradually brought 
nearer and nearer to bis grasp ; but Ihey still refused to surrender 
their hold ; Ihey required, as a previous conditiOD, that he should 
give his assent to those liberties which they claimed as the birth- 
right of Englishmen. 

In the last year five of the prisoners on account of the loan 
had been, at their own request, brought, by writ of habeas corpus, 
before the king's bench. As the return, though it slated that they 
had been committed at the especial command of the king, assigned 
no particular cause, their counsel contended that they ought to be 
discharged, or at least admitted lo bail : but the court refused to 
allow the exceptions taken in their favour, and remanded them to 
4beir respective prisons (1). This subject was taken up in the house 
of commons, and the four following resolutions were passed, with- 
out a dissenting voice, even on the part of the courtiers : l"*. thai 
no freeroafn ought to be restrained or imprisoned, unless some law- 
ful cause of such restraint or imprisonment be expressed : 2*. that 
the writ of habeas corpus ought to be granted to every man impri- 
soned or restrained, though it be at the command of the king or of 
Apr. I. the privy council, if he pray for the same*: 3"*. that when the re- 
turn expresses no cause of commitment or restraint, the party ought 
to be delivered or bailed : 4\ that it is the ancient and undoubted 
right of every freeman, that he hath a full and absolute property in 
his goods and estate, and that no tax, loan, or benevolence ought 
to be levied by the king or his ministers^ without common con- 
seot by act of parliament (2). 

The power of arresting and confining, without designment of 
cause or intention of trial, was an engine of such powerful effi- 
cacy in the hands of government, that the king determined not 
to surrender it without a struggle : and since it had been frequently 
exercised by his predecessors, he chose it, as the most proper ques- 
tion on which he might try his strength in the house of lords. When 
the resolutions were brought before them, the point was argued by 
the attorney general and king's counsel, on the part of the crown, 
and by several of the members of the lower house on that of the 
commons. The controversy ultimately resolved itself into this ques- 
tion : Was it requisite, in the case of a commitment by the king, 
thul the cause should appear on the face of the warrant? The plead- 

(I) Rushwortb, i. 462—6. [1) Journal*, April S. May 8. 26. June iO. 21. 
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iDgs occupied several days^ and much ingenuity and learning were 
displayed by the contending advocates. To me, if a person unac- 
quainted with the subtleties and obscurities of the law may venture 
to pronounce an opinion, it appears that the weight of precedent, 
as well as of argument, lay in favour of the resolutions (1). 
. It would fatigue the patience of the reader to detail the nume- ' 
rous expedients by which Charles, during the space of two months, 
laboured to lull the suspicions, or exhaust the perseverance of his May 28 
opponents. At length they solicited his assent to the celebrated 
petition of right. It began by enumerating the following abuses 
of the sovereign authority : l"". that, contrary to magna charta and 
several other statutes, freemen had been required to lend money to 
the king, and on their refusal had been molested with oaths, recog- 
nizances, and arrests'^, 2"*. that several persons had been committed 
to restraint by command of the king, and when they were brought 
before the judges by writs of habeas corpus, bad been remanded, 
though no cause of commitment were assigned ; 3"". that in many 
places soldiers had been billeted in the private houses of the inha- 
bitants, to their great grievance and molestation ; 4®. and that 
several commissions had been issued, empowering certain per- 
sons to punish, by the summary process of martial law, the offences 
committed by soldiers, mariners, and their accomplices, though 
these offences ought to have been investigated and tried in the 
usual courts of law. It then prayed, that all such proceedings should 
cease, and never afterwards be drawn into precedents, ^^ as being 
^' contrary to the rights and liberties of the subject, and the laws 
^^ and statutes of the nation (2).'' 

Charles was at a loss what answer to return. To refuse was to 
forfeit the five subsidies, and to condemn himself to a state of 
irremediable want \ and to assent was in his opinion to surrender 
his most valuable rights — to throw away the brightest jewels in his 
crown. Ue resolved to dissemble -, and his subsequent conduct dur-^ 

(1) thn pleadings occupy more than thirty " O'Oonnel's children lost nothing by being con- 
pages in the Journals, 717— Tftl. 746 — 763. One ** fined all their lives in the Tower. They were 
argument adduced in feyour of the crown by the '* brought op protestants : had they been discharge 
attorney general is deserving of notice. He told *' ed, they would hatre been catholics. Periissent, 
the lords, that in the reign of Elizabeth, *« O'Don- '* nisi periissent! " Journals, 756- 761 • 
** nel, an arch<rebel in Ireland, was slain, and (3) Commons, April 28' — June 2. Lords, 768 
" his sons, being then infants, were brought oyer — 835* At the same time the commons prose- 
'* to England, committed to the Tower, and lived cuted Dr. Manwaring for three political sermons, 
'* tfafere all their lives after. Now," he asks, '• ad- two preached before the king, and the third in 
" mit that these were brought to the king's bench the parish chart h of St. Giles's. In these he had 
*' by habeas corpus, and the cause returned, represented him not as a limited but an absolute 
" what cause could there be which would hold monarch. The lords condemned Manwaring to 
" good in law? They themselves neither had im[»risonment daring the pleasure of the house. 
" done, nor could do, any offence. They were to a fine of 1000/., to make hi« submission per* 
** brought over in their infancy : yet would any sonally at the bars of both houses, to be sospend- 
" man say that it were safe, that it were fit, to de- ed for three years, and to be deemed incapable of 
" liver such persons ? " This argnitienl discloses holding any office, ecclesiastical or civil, or of 
an instance of that cruel despotism which was oc- ever preaching again before the court. Journals, 
casionally exercised by Elizabeth's ministers : but 848- 853- 855. 870- ('.ommons. May 14. Jnne 4- 
what will the reader think of the unfeeling bigotry 1 1 , 14. 21 . Yet Charles gave him an additional 
of sir Edward Coke, who, in his reply to UieatlOT- rectory, and seven years later made him bishop 
ney general, noticing this argument, says, of St. David's. 
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ing the session was formed on a stadted plan of hypocrisy and 
deceit. He ordered the following answer 4o be written under (he 

iaa« 2. petition, in lieu of the accustomed form : ^^ The king wiileth that 
'^ right be done according Id the laws and customs of the realm, and 
^' (he statutes be put iu due execution; that his subjects may have 
^^ no cause to complain of any wrong or oppression contrary to 
'*' their just rights and liberties, to the preservation whereof he 
^^ holds himself as well obliged as of his prerogative (1)." 

To the patriots, whose hopes had been wound up to the higheaC 
pitch, this answer, so evasive and obscure, proved a cruel disap- 

June 5. pointmenL Tkiey indulged in the most passionate invective. One 
saw in it the hand of God visibly chastising the sins of the people ; 
another called on the house to save the nation tottering on the brink 
of ruin ; a third was on the point of naming a certain favourite, 
when the speaker, starling from the chair, forbade him to proceed, 
because the king bad commanded hinL on his allegiance, to prevent 
such insinuations. A deep and mournful silence ensued ; it was 
broken by sir Nathaniel Rich; Rich was followed by Philips, 
Prynne, and Coke, with speeches strongly expressive of their feel- 
ings, and repeatedly interrupted by their tears. The house at lengtli 
ordered the doors to be locked, and resolved itself into a committee, 
to consult on the means of saving (he nation. But the speaker, hav- 
ing obtained leave of absence, hastened to the king ; and after a 
conference of three hours, returned with orders for an immediate 
adjournment. Had he come a few minutes later, Buckingham 
would have been voted the ^^ grievance of grievances,'* the chief 
cause of all the calamities which afflicled (he kingdom (2). 

Jane 6. Tho ucxt day the debate was resumed ; on the third the house, 
at the suggestion of (he lords, Joined in an address to the king for 

iue 7. a more explicit answer to their petition. The danger of his favourite 
had overcome his reluctance. Taking his seat on the throne, he 
ordered the former answer to be cut off, and (he following to be 
subscribed : " Let right be done as is desired." " Now," he added, 
^' 1 have performed my part. If this parliament have not a happy 
*^ conclusion, the sin is yours. I am free of it." This short speech 
was received wilh loud and grateful acclamations. The people 
partook of the feelings of (heir representatives-, to (he gloom which 
had overspread the country succeeded a delirium of joy and congra- 
tulation ; and (he two houses, to testify their satisfaction, hastened 
to present to their sovereign the five subsidies of the laity, and to 
pass the bill for five other subsidies granted by the clergy (3). 

By moderate men it was hoped that the patriot leaders, content 
with this victory, would spare the king any additional mortification. 
But success enlarged their views, and invigorated their efforts. 

(1^ Journals, 835- (3) Journals of Lords, 843 ^ of Commons, Juar 

(2) Rushworth, i. t>i3--6W. Journals^ June 5. 6, 7, 8, 12. 
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Atler several loog dd)ate8, (hey presented to him a remonstrance, 
deserilMogtbeevils which afflicted, and the dangers which threatened, June n, 
the kingdom. Religion was undermined by popery and arminianism ; 
tto reputation of the country had been tarnished, and its resources 
exhausted by a series of unadvised and inglorious expeditions ; the 
dominion of the narrow seas was lost, the shipping of the kingdom 
diminished, its trade and commerce annihilated. Of these evils, 
the principal cause, in their Qpinion, was the excessive power 
exercised and abused by lh« duke of Buckingham. Wherefore, 
they humbly submitted to the consideration of bis majesty, whether 
It were consistent with his safety, or the safety of the realm, that the 
aulhor of so many calamities should continue to hold office, or to 
remain near his sacred person (1). 

The country party were fuUy aware of the angry feelings which 
such a remonstrance would awaken in the royal breast : but the vole 
of tonnage and poundage had not yet passed ^ and it was supposed 
that Charles would submit to any concession rather than forfeit the 
most productive branch of the revenue. Tbey soon learned their Jwe as. 
mistake, and hastily framed a second address, to remind him, that 
by the petition of right he was precluded Arom levying duties on 
merchandfee, without the previous consent of parliament. It had June 26. 
just been engrossed, and the derk was employed in reading it at 
the table, when at nine in the morning, they received a summons 
to attend in the other house. Charles was seated on the throne. 
Adverting to the purport of their intended address, he took occasion 
to explain away all that he.had«appeared to concede in the petition 
of righL ^' Both houses," he observed, ''professed that they meant 
*^ not to intrench on my prerogative. Therefore, it must needs be 
^^ conceived, that I have^ granted no new, but only confirmed the 
'^ ancient, liberties of my subjects. Yet I do not repent, nor recede 
^'from any thing I have promised ; and I here declare, that those 
'^ things whereby men had cause to suspect the liberty of the subject 
*'*' to be trenched upon, shall not hereafter be drawn into fp^ample 
^^ for your prejudice. But, as for tonnage and poundage, it is a 
^' thing I cannot want, and was never intended by you to ask, and 
'^ never meant ( I am sure) by me to grant.'' He then gave the royal 
assent to tlie bills of subsidy, and instantly prorogued the par- 
liament (2). 

Thus ended this eventful session, one of the most memorable in 
our history. The patriots may have been occasionally intemperate 
in their warmth, and extravagant in their predictions; but their 
labours have entitled them to the gratitude of posterity. They 
extorted from the king the recognition of the rights which he had 
so wantonly violated, and, by depriving of force the precedents 

(1) Rashworth, i. 681. Journals, 11, 14> 16. (2) Journals of Lords, 879 : of Commons, Jane 
^ 7. 25, 20. -RnshworUi, 1. 640— >643> 
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alleged in defence of such Tiolation, fixed on a firm and permanent 
basis the liberties of the nation. It is, indeed, troe, that these 
liberties were subsequently invaded— that again and again they 
were trampled in the dast. But '' the petition of right'' surviyed, 
to bear evidence against the encroachments of the prerogative. Ta 
it Ihe people always appealed^ to it the crown was ultimately com- 
pelled to submit. 

It must not, however, be forgotten, that these men, so eager in 
the pursuit of civil, were the fiercest enemies of religious freedom. 
*' What illegal proceedings'' exclaimed sir Robert Phillips, '^ our 
*^ estates and persons have suffered under, my heart yearns to think, 
^' my tongue faulters to utter. They have been well represented by 
'' divers worthy gentlemen before me. Yet one grievance, and the 
^'main one as I conceive, hath not been touched, which is, our 
^' religion : religion made vendible by commission, and men for 
^^ pecuniary annual rales dispensed withal, whereby papists may, 
'^ without fear of law, practise their idolatry, scoff at parliaments, 
Bf«. 31. '^ law and all." The result of this and of similar harangues, was a 
petition to the king, which, besides the accustomed prayer for the 
execution of the penal laws, begged that priests returned from 
banishment might be put to death, that compositions for recusancy, 
that '' mystery of iniquity amounting to a concealed toleration," 
might be abolished, and that. ^' for the clear eradication of popery, 
'' and the raising up of a holy generation, the children of recusants 
^^ might be educated in the principles of protestantism." Charles 
returned a gracious answer, observing, that if he h!id hitherto 
granted indulgence to the catholics, it was with the hope that the 
catholic princes would extend similar indulgence to their protestant 
subjects ; and that, if he did not soon meet with such a return, he 
would even add to the severity of that treatment, which had now 
been recommended by the two houses (1). 

Before I dismiss the history of this session it may be proper to 
notice 4wo instances of political apostacy, of that dereliction of 
principle for the sake of rank or office, which, since this period, 
has been so frequently imitated by public men. In former times the 
crown disdained to purchase the services of its opponents : it was 
able to bear (hem down to the grouncibby the sole weight of the 
prerogative. But experience had taught the favourite that the temper 
of (he times and the power of the sovereign were changed; and, in 
order to break the strength of his adversaries, he sought to seduce 
the most efficient members from their ranks, by the lure of honours 
and emoluments. Sir John Savile and sir Thomas Wentworth were 
men of considerable property in Yorkshire : they had long been 
rivals, and by their influence divided the county between them. 

« 
(1) Journals, 713, 714. Rush. i. 210—212. 
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Both had tasted of tbe royal favour, and both had incurred the royal 
resentment. At the close of the last parliament, Gottinglon had 
induced Savile to desert his friends, and to accept the rank of privy 
councillor, with the office ofcomptroller of the household. Went- 
worth had more deeply offended. He had been appointed sheriff, 
to prevent his sitting in the house, had been deprived of the office 
of custos rotulorum, and had been imprisoned for his refusal 
to subscribe to the loan. Yet his patriotism was not proof against ^ 
the smile of the sovereign. He solicited a reconciliation with "^ 
Buckingham, and soon after the prorogation it was effected, through 
the agency of sir Richard Weston. On one day Savile was created ^^^ 
a baron, on the next Wentworth was raised to the same dignity; ^^ 
but the abilities or flattery of the latter gave him the victory over 
his competitor ; and by the end of the year he obtained, with the Dec. to. 
rank of viscount, the office of lord president of the north (1). 

The contestations in which Charles was engaged with his parlia- 
ment did not render him unmindful of the danger of La Rochelle. 
The French minister had resolved to reduce a race of men, who 
for half a century had braved the authority of the sovereign ; and 
for this purpose he had collected all the power of France to bear at 
once upon the devoted town. Louis himself, and during the absence 
of Loijgs Richelieu, commanded the siege. Two armies were em- 
ployed to cut off all communication with the protestants of the inte- 
rior, and a mole of stupendous magnitude, which daily advanced 
from the opposite sides towards the middle of the harbour, threatened 
in a sh6rt time to exclude the expected succours from England. The 
Rochellois importuned the king with representations of their present 
misery, and predictions of their approaching ruin ; shame and pity 
urged him not to abandon those who had precipitated themselves 
into danger through confidence in his promises ; and the earl of 
Denbigh, with a numerous fleet, sailed from Plymouth to their 
relief. The merit of Denbigh consisted in his marriage with a sister 
of the favourite *, perhaps he only held the command till the proro- 
gation would allow it to be assumed by Buckingham ; at least he 
attempted nothing, but having remained seven days in presence of 
tbe enemy, returned to England. 

On the same day on which Buckingham had been pronounced the jona 13. 
cause of the national calamities in the house of commons. Dr. Lamb, 
his physician and dependent, was murdered by a mob in the streets of 
London. Soon afterwards a placard was affixed to the walls, in these jun« 19. 
words, *' Who rules the kingdom ? The king. Who rules the king? 
>' The duke. Who rules the duke ? The devil. Let the duke look to 
^^ it, or he will be served as his doctor was served.'' He had too 
much spirit to notice such a menace. The fleet was victualled and 

(1) Rym. xix. 34> 35- Straflord Papers, App. 430. 
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reinforced ; a more numeroos body or troops endNirked ; and Bock^ 
ingham basleoed to take the command (1). 

But, notwithstanding these preparations, his object was not to 
fight, but to negotiate. The continental allies of the two sovereigns 
viewed with real concern the prolongation ofa contest, which served 
to no other purpose than to confirm the Austrian ascendency in the 
empire. Th^ task or commencing a reconciliation was entrusted to 
the Venetian ambassadors at the two courts. They found each mo- 
narch willing to admit, but too proud to propose, an accommodation. 
Expedients were suggested to meet the difficulty : Charles and the 
duice held repeated conferences with the ambassador ; and it was 
agreed that Buckingham should sail with the expedition to La 
Rochelle, that he should open a correspondence on some irrelevant 
subject with Richelieu ; and that this should lead, by accident as it 
were, to a public treaty. His instructions were drawn and delivered 
to secretary Carlelon, who arrived with them at Portsmouth just in 
time to witness his assassination (2). 

' In the morning, after a sharp debate with some of the French 
refugees, the duke left his dressing*room to proceed to his carriage. 
He had entered the hall, when colonel Friar whispered in his ear. 
iitff.23. He turned to listen, and at the moment received a wound in the 
left breast from a knife, which was left sticking in his heart; Ex- 
claiming the word ^^ villain,'' he plucked it out, staggered back* 
wards a few steps, and, falling against a table, was caught in the 
arms of his attendants. They thought it had been a stroke of apo- 
plexy : but the blood which gushed from his mouth and from the 
wound convinced them of their mistake. The noise was heard by 
the duchess in her bed-chamber. With his sister, the countess of 
Anglesea, she ran into the gallery, and saw her lord below, welter- 
ing in his blood. 

In the confusion which followed it was with.difflcoUy that the 
French gentlemen escaped the vengeance of those who suspected 
them of the murder. The real assassin slunk away to the kitchen, 
where he might have remained unnoticed in the crowd, had he not 
on a sudden alarm. drawn his sword and exclaimed, ^^I am the 
'^ man." He would have met with the death which he sought, bad 
not Carlelon and Marten saved his life, that (hey might inquire into 
his motives and discover his accomplices. About his person was 
found a pnper, on which he had wriAten, ^^That man is Cowardly 
'^ base and deserveth not the name ofa gentleman or Souldier that 

(1) EUis, iii. 252* Kennet, iii. Kh. Raahwortli, ttin gold minw in the nkoantains, and on lh« 
i. 630. American ooitUneot. GusUvga Adolpkos bemad 

(2) Carleton's Letters, xxi. I may here mention himself to support Backingbam in liis conquest* 
a most singular treaty recently ooncladed be- and to acknowledge kirn for an indepeodrnt 
tween Buckingham and the king of Sweden, prince, on condition that he and his heirs for 
'When the dnke was in Spain, he had receired, erer should pay to the kings of Sweden onc'teath 
from a discontented Spanish secretary, a plan to part of the produce of the mines. Signed Kac. 
seize the island of Jamaica, and to discorer oeff- • •, 1628< Clarendon Papers, i. l8- 
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^^ is not willlQge to sacrifice his life for the honor of his God bis 
^' Kinge and his Gountrie. Lett noe man commend me for doeinge 
'' of it, but rather discommend Ibemsdves, as the cause of it, for if 
^^ God had not t^en or harts for or sinnes he would not hane gone 
^' so long vnpunished* Jo felloo/' 

He said that his name was Felton; that he was a prrotestant, that 
he had been a lieutenant in the army, but had retired from the ser- 
vice, because on two occasions junior officers had been advanced 
oyer his head, and the sum of eighty pounds, the arrears of his pay, 
bad been withheld; and that the remonstrance of the house of com« 
mons had convinced him that Buckingham was the cause of the 
national calamities, and that to bereave him of life was to serve his 
God, his king, and his ^country. "When he was tokt that the duke 
still lived, he answered with a sarcastic smile, that it could not be, 
the wound was mortal ; to those who reproached him with the guilt 
of murder he replied, that '^ in his soul and conscience he believed 
^^ the remonstrance to be a sufileient warrant for his conduct;*' 
and, being asked who were his insligaiorB and accomplices, he e%T 
claimed, that the merit and the glory were exclusively his own. He 
hsfi^ traveU^d soveaiy miles to do ihe deed, and by it he had 
saved hiscountty. Otherwise he^t no enmity to the duke. Even 
as he struck be had prayed, '.'May God have mercy on Ihfy 
*' soul (1).'! ' 

Thus perished, at the. early age ofsix-and-thiriy, George Vil- 
liers, duke of Buckingham, lord high treasurer of England. That> 
in addition to a graceful person, he possessed many: fascinating 
qualities, is evident from the hold which lie retained on* the afiec- 
lions of two sueeeeding monarchs, whose pav tialiiy was never satis<i- 
fled with heapii^ upon him wealth,' and offices, and honours. But 
his abilities were not equal to his fortune snor hadhethewisdon 
to supply the deficiency by the aid of an able and disiniterested 
counsellor.. Proud of the attachment of his sovereign, .he scorned 
to seek a friend among bis equals ; and the advisers wliom he • met 
at Ihe council-board and io his closet were his own dependents, 
men who, as they existed by the smile, were careful to flatter the 
caprice, of their patron. Hence he persevened in the same course 
to the end^ urging (he king to trample on the liberties, braving 
himself the indignation, of the people. But he had already passed 
the meridian of his, greatness; the commons had pronounced hioi 
the bane of his country; and it is doubtful whether the power of 
Charles could have screened him from the keen pursuit of his ene- 

(t) We hare sereral acooonts of the ddke's as- Felton's paper I am indebted to Mr. Upcott, of 

sanination by his rontemporaries. See Clarendou, the London Institution, whose valuable collection 

i. 37. HoweH's Letters, 20S> Wotton's Beiiquie, contains the original docuinent., Ai the foot of it 

1 13. I hare {MKforred that by seeiietarj Oiirieton, -is written* in another hand, but evidently at the 

who was present. It has been lately published by Tenr time, ** A note foond about ffclton when he 

Mr. Eliis, in hb Taiuable eoltMSion of original ** killed the duke of Buckingham, 28d A«g. 

letters, iii. 3Se— 369. For the oorreet copy «f ** tmn" 
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mies. If he had escaped the knife of the assassin, he would perhaps 
have fallen by the axe of the executioner. 

The king, who lay at a private house in the neighbourhood of 
Portsmouth, received the announcement of this tragic event with a 
serenity of countenance which, in those who were unacquainted 
with his character, excited a suspicion that he was not sorry to be 
freed from a minister so hateful to the majority of the nation. But 
Charles lamented his murdered favourite with real affection. If he 
mastered his feelings in public, he indulged them with greater tree- 
dom in private \ he carefully marked and remembered the conduct 
of all around him ; he took the widow and children of fiuckiogham 
under his special protection ^ he paid his debts, amounting to 
61,000Z.; he styled him the martyr of his sovereign, and ordered his 
remains to be deposited among the ashes of the illustrious dead in 
Westminster dbhej (!)• 

Sept. 17. The assassin, though repeatedly interrogated, persisted in his 
former story, that he had no associate, that patriotism had guided 
his arm, and that religion sanctioned the stroke. When the earl of 
Dorset threatened him with the torture, '^ I am ready/' he replied ^ 
^' yet I must tell you by the way, that I will then accuse you, my 
*^ lord of Dorset, and no one but yourself." Charles was desirous 

Not. is. that he should be put on the rack — ^but the late proceedings in par- 
liament had taught the judges a salutary lesson, and they una- 
nimously replied that torture was not justifiable, according to the 

Dee. 27. law of England. At the bar Felton pleaded guilty ; and, stretching 
out his arm, exclaimed, '^ This is the instrument which did the fact 
(' — this I desire may be cut off before I suffer." He was told by 
the court that he should have the law, and must be satisfied. He 

Not. 29. undcrweut the usual punishment of murder, confessing his delu- 
sion, and condemning his offence (2j. 
The king did not allow his grief for the death of Buckingham to 

Sept. 10. withdraw his attention from the danger of La Rochelle. The com- 
mand was given to the earl of Lindsey, and with him sailed Walter 

Sept. 18. Montague, on a secret mission to the king of France. For five days 
the fleet manoeuvred in front of the port, and, after two ineffectual 

Sept. 23. attempts to force an entrance, returned to Spithead. Montague had 
landed, was introduced to Louis, hastened back to London, and 
was preparing to return, when La Rochelle surrendered at discre- 
tion. To the French monarch the reduction of this town was a glo- 
rious and beneficial achievement : it put an end to that kind of in- 
dependent republic which the professors of the reformed creed had 

erected in the heart of France, and enabled him to consolidate his 

» 

(l) CUTendon, i. SO. EUU, 2S9> Hu hodj, to the clmrch, and followed by one hundred umotd- 

prerent iocult, was boried prirately in 'West* en. The whole way was lined by die trailed 

minster abbey, on September 17th. The next bands. BUis, 264» 26S. 

night, at ten, an empty coffin was borne on the (2) Bnsh. i. 051. 2, 3* Howell's State Trials, 

shoulders of six men from Wallingford honse to ii. 86T. Ellis, 266, 267. 276—282. < 
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exteDSive dominioas into one powerful empire. To the king of 
England it furnished a source of regret and self-accusaiion. If one 
of the strongest bulwarks of the protestant interest had fallen, his 
was Che blame, on him would rest the disgrace (1). 

The nation had scarcely recovered from this shock when the /•" 
parliament re-assembled. The king, by message, ordered the com- Jan. 30. 
mons to take the bill for tonnage and poundage into immediate 
consideration ; but the patriots demanded the precedence for griev- 
ances -the saints for religion. The last succeeded: and it was re- 
solved that the ^^ business of the king of this earth should give place 
^\ to the business of the King of heaven/' 

In religion, danger was apprehended from two sources, popery 
and Arminianism. Of the growth of popery an alarming instance 
had recently appeared. Out of ten individuals arraigned on the 
charge of having received orders in the church of Rome, only one 
had been condemned, and even his execution had been respited. 
Two committees were appointed, one to inquire on what grounds 
the judges had refused to accept a portion of the evidence tendered 
at the trial, another to interrogate the attorney-general by whose 
authority he had discharged the persons acquitted, on producing 
bail for their future appearance. It was ordered in addition that 
each member should communicate to the house every fact which 
had come to his knowledge respecting attempts or warrants to slay 
the execution of the laws against priests or recusants in the *' 
country. 

But Arminianism, the spawn of popery as it was termed, had be- 
come a subject of greater alarm than popery itself. It was observed 
that Arminian prelates frequented the court ^ that the royal favour 
shone exclusively on Arminian clergymen ; and (hat Montague, 
obnoxious as he was on account of the Arminian tendency of his 
works, had been raised to the bishopric of Chichester. In addition, 
Charles, as supreme governor of the church, had lately published 
an authorized edition of the articles, containing the much-disputed 
clause, '^ the church hath power to decree rites and ceremonies, 
'' and hath authority in matters of faith ^" and he had ordered that 
no doctrine should be taught that differed from those articles, that 
all controversies respecting outward policy should be decided by 
the convocation, and that no man should presume to explain the 
article respecting justification contrary to its obvious meaning, or 
to take it in any other than the literal and grammatical sense (2). 
Against this declaration sir John Elliot protested in the most en- 
thusiastic language. It was an attempt to enslave the consciences j^n. 39. 
of the people, to make men dependent for (heir belief and worship 

(1) Mercnre Francois, xiv. 67ff. Rash. i. 647. was made commendatory abbot of Pontoise, and 

EUisyiii. 274. The Montague here mentioned was a member of the council to the queen regent* 

"W alter, second sou of the earl of Manchester. Anne of Austria. He attended her at her death. 
He afterwards ambraced the catholic religion, (2) Bibliothaca Regia, 213. 

VI, 13 
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oo the pleasure orUie king and the clergy. He called on the house 
to record its dissent; and at his persuasion an entry, styled ^' a 
tow/' was made on the Journals, that the commons of England 
*^ cliimed, professed, and avowed for truth, that sense of thear- 
^' tides of religion, which were established in parliament in the 
^^ 13th year of Queen Elizabeth, which, by the public acts of the 
'* church of England, and by the general and current exposition of 
'^ the writers of that church, had been declared unto them, and that 
'*' they rejected the sense of the Jesuits, Arminians, and of all 
'' others, wherein they differed from it (1)/' It is plain that the 
language of this ^^ vow '' left the sense of the articles Just as doubt- 
ful as it was before. 

« 

While the zealots laboured to inOame the religious prejudices of 
their colleagues, the patriots solicited the attention Qf the house to 
the petition of right. The Icing's printers had prepared for sale 
fifteen hundred copies of that important document *, but Charles 
ordered Ihem to be destroyed, and substituted another edition, in 
which the royal assent was suppressed, the evasive answer, which 
he had been compelled to cancel, was preserved, and the sophistical 
explanation which he had given at the close of the last session was 
introduced. What could prevail on the king to employ an artifice 
so unworthy of an honest man, and yet so easy of detection, is un- 
certain. It branded his character with the stigma of duplicity ; it 
taught his subjects to distrust his word, even in his legislative capa- 
city. The orators in the commons fearlessly expressed their indig- 
nation; and Charles himself, repenting of his folly, sought an 
opportunity of appeasing the storm which his imprudence had 
raised. ^' The complaint," he observed, ^^ of staying men's goods 
'^ for tonnage and poundage may have a short and easy conclusion. 
'^ By passing the bill, as my ancestors have had it, my past actions 
^^ will be concluded, and my future proceedings authorized. I take 
^^ not these duties as appertaining to my hereditary prerogative. It 
^^ ever was, and still is, my meaning, by the gift of my subjects to 
^' enjoy the same. In my speech at the end of last session I did not 
^^ challenge them as of right, but showed you the necessity by 
^' which I was to take them, till you had granted them, assuring 
'' myself that you wanted only time, and not good will. So make 
^^ good your professions, and put an end to all questions arising 
'^ from the subject.'' This conciliating speech extorted a passing 
murmur of applause. 

^ But the patriots had formed their resolution, and adhered to it 
with the most inflexible pertinacity. They did not, indeed, refuse 

(1) JounuUs, Jan. 99. The ISth of Eiixabeth English nor the Latin edition of that year con- 

was selected for this reason, the legislature had uined the claose respecting the anthority of the 

ordered the dergy to subscribe the articles, and church, 
to read them in the chnrohes, and yet neither the 
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to vote the duties, but they required, as a previous condition, re- 
paration to the merchants, wliose goods had been attached by the 
officers of the customs. With this view, they sent a message to the 
chancellor and the barons of ttie exchequer, who, to eicuse the 
judgments which they had given, replied, that the parties aggrieved 
were not barred from their remedy by due course of law. For the 
same purpose, they summoned before them the farmers of the 
customs : but secretary Cook declared that the king would not se- ^^' ^ 
parate the obedience of his servants from his own acts, nor suffer 
tbem to be punished for executing his commands. At these words 
loud cries were heard from the leaders of the opposition, and the 
house immediately adjourned. o 

At the next meeting, sir John Elliot comnienced a most pas- Mar. 3. 
sionate invective against the whole system of government, but was 
interrupted by the speaker, who informed the house that he had 
received an order of adjournment from the king. It was replied, 
that by delivering the message he had performed his duty ; and he 
was now called upon to put to the vote a remonstrance against the 
levy of tonnage and poundage without the consent of parliament. 
He refused, and rose to depart : but was forcibly held back by 
Holies and Valentine, two members, who had purposely placed 
themselves on each side of the chair. He made a second attempt : 
the court party hastened to his aid*, their opponents resisted^ blows 
were exchanged, the doors locked^ and the speaker, notwithstand- 
ing his tears, struggles, and entreaties, was compelled to remain 
sitting. Elliot resumed his harangue, and was followed by Holies, 
who pronounced, for the approbation of the house, the following 
protest : 1. ^^ whosoever shall seek to bring in popery, Arminian- . 
^' ism, or other opinions, disagreeing from the true and orthodox 
^' church, shall be reputed a capital enemy to this kingdom and 
^' commonwealth : 2. whosoever shall advise the taking of tonnage 
'^ and poundage, not being granted by parliament, or shall be an 
'' actor or instrument therein, shall be reputed a capital enemy to 
'^ this kingdom and government : 3. whatever merchant or other 
>^ person shall pay tonnage and poundage, not being granted by 
*' ^ parliament, shall be reputed a betrayer of the liberties of England, 
^' and an enemy to the same.'' 

During this extraordinary proceeding the king had come to the 
house of lords. He sent for the sergeant-at-arms, who was not per- 
mitted to obey : he then ordered the usher of the black rod to de- 
liver a message from his own mouthy but that officer returned with- ^ 
out obtaining admission : at last he commanded the captain of the 
guard to break open the door ; but at the very moment the commons 
adjourned to the 10th of March, according to the message pre-Mnr.io. 
viously delivered by the speaker. On that day the king proceeded 
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to the house of lords, and without sending for Ihe commons dis- 
solved the parliament ( 1) . 

This conduct or the lower house provoked a most bitter contro- 
Yersy between its partisans and those of the crown. The first con- 
tended that the king possessed no right to interfere with the office 
of the speaker, or to prevent him from putting any question from 
the chair ; the others, that it was the duty of the house to suspend 
all proceedings the moment that the order of adjournment was re- 
ceived from the sovereign. It was a question which had never been 
determined by authority *, for, though the commons had of late years 
challenged an exclusive right to adjourn themselves, they hud been 
careful hot to bring their claim into collision with that of the crown. 
By Charles himself their disobedience was considered as little short 
of treason ; and he pronounced it the result of a conspiracy to resist 
Mar. s. his lawful commands. By his order, the most violent of the oppo- 
sition members were singled out for punishment, previously to the 
dissolution ; and Elliot, Selden, Holies, Hobart, Hayman, Coriton, 
Long, Valentine, and Stroud, after a hasty examination before the 
council, were committed, some to the Tower, others to different 
prisons. At their request they were brought up by writ of habeas 
corpus, and demanded, in conformity with the petition of right, to 
be discharged or admitted to bail. The case was solemnly argued ; 
and the court must have acceded to the prayer of the prisoners, 
had not Charles, on the evening before judgment was to be pro- 
nounced, by a most unwarrantable interference with the course of 
justice, placed them all under the custody of the lieutenant of the 
Tower, and forbidden him to present them in court (2). It was now 
necessary to wait till the next term ; and in the interval his anger 
had leisure to cool. He listened to the representations of the judges; 
and the nine prisoners had notice that they might be bailed, on 
giving security for their good behaviour. To this they resolutely 
objected. It implied a previous offence *, it amounted to a confession 
of guilt. In consequence of this obstinacy, the attorney-general 
filed a criminal information against Elliot, Holies, and Valentine : 
ttiey refused to plead, on the ground that the court of king's bench 
had no right to sit in judgment on their conduct in parliament. But 
the objection was overruled, with the aid of this pitiful distinction, 
that the privilege of parliament will only cover parliamentary 
behaviour : where the behaviour is extra-parliamentary, it is liable 
to censure extra parliamentum. The accused persisted in de- 
clining the authority of the court ; and judgment was given, that 
all three should be imprisoned during the royal pleasure *, that be- 

(1) For all the particulars, see the joamals of '* When they brought iheir habeas (Corpus, thoy 
both houses. Rushworth i. 655— 6T2, Whitelock, *' were removed from pursuirant to pursuivant, 
12, 13. ** and could hare no benefit of the hiw." White- 

(2) This now became a common practice with lock, 14 . 
respect to mea committed by the council. 
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fore their discharge they should make their submission ^ and that 
they should pay fines to the king. Elliot in 20002., Holies in 1000 
marks, and Valentine in 5002. (1). 

The unfortunate result of this last experiment had fixed the de- 
termination of Charles. If his opponents charged him, his ministers 
and judges, with a design to trample under foot the liberties of the 
people, he was as firmly convinced that they had conspired to de- 
spoil him of the rightful prerogatives of the crown. It was in par- 
liament alone that they could hope to succeed ; and he resolved to 
extinguish that hope, by governing for the future without the in- 
tervention of parliament. Nor did he make any secret of his inten^ 
tion. He announced it by proclamation : '^ We have showed," he Biar- 32* 
said, ^' by our frequent meeting our people, our love to the use of 
^^ parliaments ; yet, the late abuse having for the present driven us 
^' unwillingly out of that course, we shall account it presumption 
'^ for any to prescribe any time unlo us for parliaments, the call- 
^' ing, continuing, and dissolving of which is always in our power, 
'' and shall be more inclinable to meet in parliament again, when 
^^ our people shall see more clearly into our interests and ac- 
'Mions(2)." 

The king had now no favourite, in the established acceptation of 
the word. He retained, indeed, the counsellors whom Buckingham 
had placed around him : but, though he listened to their advice, he 
was careful to determine for himself. To strengthen the adminis- 
tration, he had recourse to the policy which had already withdrawn 
Savile and Wentworth from the ranks of the opposition, and re- 
solved to tempt with the offer of favour and office the most formi- 
dable of his adversaries in the last parliament. The patriotism of a. o. 
sir Dudley Digges, though it had stood the test of imprisonment in j^^^^^ 
the cause of the people, dissolved in the sunshine of the court, and 
his services were secured to the crown by a patent, granting him 
the mastership of the rolls in reversion. Noy and Littleton, lawyers, a. ». 
who had distinguished themselves by the bitterness of their zeal o^^^t. 
and the fervour of their eloquence, followed the precedent set 
them by Digges ^ and the two apostates atoned for their former 
offences by the industry and talent with which they supported the 
pretensions of the prerogative — the first in the office of attorney, 
the second in that of solicitor-general (3). 

As secretaries of state, Charles employed sir John Cooke and sir 
Dudley Carleton. Of the first, the great merit was industry, the 
chief failing covetousness. Carleton had learning, talents, and ac- 

(i) Rushworth, 674—680. 689-^701- White- chamber, « for that he, being sheriff, andby his 

lock, 14. BUiot, who had preriondj settled all '* oath to reside within his county, did come to 

his property on his son, was confined in the " parliament, and reside ont of his county." He 

Tower s hi* petitions for enlargement, on the was fined 20M marks. Ibid, 

groand of inoispo«ition, were refosed ; and this (2) Rym. xix. 62- 

martyr for the liberties of his country died in (3) Rym. xix. 2&4' 347. 
.prison in 1682. Long was prosecnted in the star- 
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tMlj; bot the loofcr porfioo of bis life Ind beeo spent in employ- 
ment abroad, and bis ignoranee of Ibe stale of parties, and of tbe 
feeiiogs of bis coaotrjmen, led bim more readfl j to adopt tbe more 
arUtrarj designs of bis soYereign. 

Among tiie lords of the cooncil were tbe earl marshal, of whom 
itwas said that *^ be resorted sometimes to coort, because tiiere only 
*^ was a greater man than himself, and went thilher the seldomer, 
** because there was a greater man than himself; *^ tbe brother earls 
of Pembroke and Montgomery tbe earl of Dorset (1) , and the earis 
of Carlisle and Hcrtland (2); the first a Scottish gentleman, raised and 
enriched by king James, the second a yoanger son of lord Rich, 
and the fa?ourile of Backingham. Most of these were men of plea- 
sore rather than of business, and attended in tbe council, only be- 
cause it was a duty attached to the offices which they held. 

The great seal was still possessed by the lord Coventry, a pro- 
found lawyer, who devoted himself almost exclusivdy to his duties 
as a judge. He seldom spoke at the board, and, when he did, his 
opinion was usually unfavourable to the iUegai and despotic claims 
of the court. It was not to be expected that a minister of this cha- 
racter should make any advance in the esteem of bis sovereign ; yet 
Charles permitted him to retain the office tiU his death, through the 
long lapse of sixteen years. 

The earl of Manchester, lord privy seal, was also an able and ex- 
perienced lawyer. He had succeeded Coke as lord chief justice, 
and gave 20,000/. for the office of lord treasurer, which, at the end 
of twelve months, Buckingham compelled him to resign for the 
inferior and less lucrative situation of president of tbe council, 
whence he ascended to that of lord privy seal. Poverty made him 
an obsequious counsellor, and his authority served to neutralize in 
the council tbe more liberal opinions of the lord keeper. 

It was but a few weeks before the murder of Buckingham, that 

jttiy'%. ^^^ ^^^^^ s**^5 **^® ^^^* ^^ Manchester's devotion, had been wrung 
from his grasp and transferred to the hands of sir Richard Weston, 
chancellor of the exchequer. Weston, by his talents and industry, 
realized the promises of his patron, and the expectations of bis so- 
vereign ;^ success inspired him with presumption ; and he ventured 
to raise his eyes to that place from which the dagger of Felton had 
precipitated its last possessor, Charles checked his ambition : he 
paid his debts, he gave to him lands, he created him earl of Port- 
land, but he withheld that monopoly of power which had been en- 
joyed by Buckingham. Weston had, however, strong claims on the 
gratitude of his sovereign. In the collection of a revenue derived 

(i)H« was a panon whose duel witli lord yaunger son of lord Rich, and, by marryuig the 

Broee forms the soliiject of the paper in the Guar- heiress of sir Walter Cope» obtained possession 

dian. No. 129. of the manor of Kensington, and of Holland 

{%) Many extraoidinary stories are told of the boose. From them he took his titles of baron of 

Vfodigality of Cariiale, in Lodge, ii. 45- Wilson, Kensington and earl of Holland. 



M. V, 



703» 704. 7M. Weldon, 271. Holland was a 
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from ' illegal sources, be braved, for tbe service of tbe king, the 
batred of the people ^ and his enenues, to render him still more 
odious, added to the charge of injustice the still more unpardonable 
crime of popery. '' I denounce him/' cried EHiot, in the last ses- 
sion of parliament, ^'as tbe great enemy of the commonwealth, 
^' wbo continues to build on the foundation left by his master. In 
^' bim are centered all our evils ; to him are to be attributed the , 
^^ innovations in our religion, and tbe infringement of our liber- ^ 
''ties(l)." 

But the religious policy of which Elliot complained,- whether it 
were an attempt to innovate or to preserve from innovation, was 
the work of a very different personage, whose influence and whose 
fate claim more particular notice. Laod first attracted the attention 
of the public in his thirt) -third year, by an act which he deplored 
to tbe last day of his life. He lent the aid of his ministry to a pre- a. d. 
tended marriage between Mountjoy, his patfon, and the lady Rich, i^^^^. 
whose husband was still living. This offence, the result of servility 
and dependence, was effaced by his subsequent repentance -, and 
be made himself useful to Neile, bishop of Rochester, who inlro* a.d. 
duced him to the notice of king James. At court the obsequious sepu^ir. 
clergyman crept slowly up the ladder of preferment : at the end of 
twelve years his services were rewarded with the bishopric of St. 
David's *, and the zeal of the new prelate undertook to withdraw the 
countess of Buckingham from her attachment to the catholic wor- ^, „^ 
ship. Though he failed of converting the lady, he won, what to him ^^^'^ 
was of the first importance, the confidence of her son. The fa- 
vourite chose him for his confessor and the depositary of his secrets, 
made frequent use of his pen and abilities, and derived from him 
advice and information. After tiie death of James he was rapidly 
translated f^om St. David's to Bath and Wells, and from thence to ^, „. 
the higher see of London, was introduced into the privy council, ^l^J^ 
and received a promise of Canterbury on the death of archbishop a. i>. 
Abbot. Even the loss of his patron proved to Laud an advantage, jlu^i's. 
Charles, bereft of his favourite, called to him his favourite's coun- 
sellor. He was already acquainted with the sentiments and intre- 
pidity of the prelate, his belief in the doctrine of passive obedience, 
his zeal to enforce ecclesiastical conformity, and his opposition to 
the civil and religious principles of the puritans. He resigned to 
Laud the government of the church, and Laud marshalled the church 
in support of the prerogative. 

By this time the king had learned to condemn the imprudence 
which had wantonly plunged him into hostilities with the two great 

(0 See Um duracMr of these ministers drawn which he exacted the fines for recnsAncy, that he 

by the pencil of Clarendon, Hist. i. 45— d&. The was a most orthodox protestant. Clarendon, i. SO. 

cause of sn^icion against .Weston was, that his There is, howerer, reason to biiUcve that at his 

wife and daughters were cathdics. The catholics death he became a catholic. StraiTord Pap. i. 

themselTes were conTinced, from the sererity with 389. 
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monarchies of France and Spain. Fortunately his enemies, who 
dreaded not the efforts of a prince engaged in perpetual contests 
with his parliament, had treated him as a froward child, warding off 
his blows, but offering no molestation in return. Philip, whether it 
were through generosity or contempt, sent back without ransom the 
prisoners made at Cadiz — Louis those taken at Rh6. The return or 
the latter prince to his capital encouraged the Venetian ambassador 
to resume the secret negotiation^ and to propose again a peace 
between the two crowns. Few difficulties were opposed, and these 
were easily overcome (1). Louis waved his demand of the restora- 

ipr. 14. tion of the St. Esprit, a ship of war, of forty-six guns, built at his 
expense in the Texel, and illegally captured in the very harbour, by 
sir Sackville Trevor ; and Charles contented himself with a condi- 
tional, and therefore illusory, promise in favour of his allies the 

May 10. French protestants (2). By a general clause all conquests made on 
either side were restored, and the relations of amity and commerce 
re-established between England and France (3). 

The overtures for a reconciliation between Charles and Philip, 
passed in the flrst instance through the hands of Gerbier, late master 
of the horse to the duke of Buckingham, and Reubens, the cele- 
brated Flemish painter (4). Soon afterwards Cottington proceeded as 
ambassador to Madrid, and Coloma returned in the same capacity 
A. D. to London. The treaty of 1604 was taken as the basis of pacifica- 

NoT. 5. tion ; and Philip, by a letter under his own hand, engaged not only 
to restore to the palatine such parts of his dominion as were in 
the actual possession of the Spanish troops, but never to cease from 
his efforts till he had procured from the emperor terms satisfactory 
to the English monarch. In return for this concession was con- 
cluded a secret and most important contract, which had for its ob- 
ject to perfect the mysterious treaty respecting Holland, originally 
commenced by Charles and Buckingham during their visit to the 

(1) One objection raised by the French was, diat reli^oos bigotry which was so conspVsaons 
that Rohan, though professing himself the aliy of in the conduct of the English patriots. To put 
Charles, would not accept the pacification, because down all hope of establishing a protestant repub- 
he was in reality the pensioner of Spain (Carle- Ifc in the south of France, he abolished the 
ton's Letters, xxv.); so the fact tnmed oat to be. consular government in the towns and the miH^ 
"While he was soliciting the French protestants to tary organization of the inhabitants, ordered 
join the king of England in defence of their re- their castles and fortifications to be razed, and 
ligion, he was in reality following the dictates of put an end to the general conTcntion of deputies 
the Spanish council, from which he received from the churches : but he imposed no restric- 
40,000 ducats per annum. His broker, Soubize, tions on the protestant worship, no disabilities 
had also 8000. On the conclusion of the peace on the persons of its professors. They might stlU 
between Charles and Louis, Rohan concluded remain orthodox calvinists, but were compelled 
another treaty with Philip, by which; in consi- to become dutiful subjects. 

deration of a supply of 300,000 ducats, he en- (3) Du Mont, 580. Rush. ii. 34, Rym. xix. 60. 

gaged that the French protestants should continue 87. In consequence of this treaty, Canada and 

the war; and that, if an independent state should Acadiu, which had been conquered by two bro- 

ultimately be established by them in any part of thers, David and Lewis Kirk, were restored to 

France, the catholics should ei^joy full toleration France. 

and equal rights. See the treaty in Du Mont, y. (4) Gerbier was also a painter in distemper, a 

part. ii. 582> 583. Siri, Memorie recondite, vi. native of Antwerp. He was trusted both by 

646. Buckingham and the king, and, at the Restora- 

(2) To the honour of Richelieu it should be tion, returned to England with Gharics the Sb- 
stated that, on the submission of the protestants cood. Walpole has not done huD juatice in hh 
by the treaty of Anduze, he displayed none of Anecdotes of Painting, 189. 
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Spanish court ^ that the king of England should unite his arms 
with those of Philip for the reduction of the seven united provinces, 
and ttiat the former should receive as the price of his assistance, a 
certain portion of those provinces, comprehending the island of 
Zealand, to be held by him in full sovereignty. It was duly signed ^^^^^ 
by the two ministers, Olivarez and Gottington : but the king wisely '«>"• i^* 
hesitated to add his ratification; and by this demur forfeited his 
right to exact from Philip the performance of the promise in favour 
of the palatine. Fortunately, however, for him, the whole transac- 
tion was kept seer^. Had it transpired, his protestant subjects 
would have branded him as an apostate from his religious creed \ 
perhaps have driven him in their indignation from his throne (1). 

A year had scarcely passed when Charles betrayed the same 
want of sincerity towards Philip, which he had lately manifested 
towards the protestants of the Netherlands. The catholic slates a. p. 
of Flanders and Brabant entertained a project of throwing oH Aug^U. 
their dependence upon Spain. Both France and Holland offered 
assistance : but the States suspected the real intentions of those 
powerful neighbours, and made application through Gerbier to 
the king of England. Charles replied, that it was not consistent Aug. 31. 
with his honour to announce himself the fomenter of rebellion 
among the subjects of a prince with whom he was at peace ; but 
that, if they would previously proclaim themselves independent, he 
would pledge his word to protect them against every enemy. 
They were, however, unwilling to hazard their safety on the 
faith of a general promise, and, while they sought to bind the king 
to specific conditions, Philip discovered the clue to the secret, and 
was careful to secure their wavering allegiance by the presence 
of a numerous army. Thus both these negotiations failed; but it 
was proper to notice them, as early instances of that spirit of 
intrigue, and that absence of common honesty, with which the 
king was afterwards reproached by his enemies during the civil 
war (2). 

At home his attention was chiefly occupied with the improve-- 
ment of the revenue. Though the grant of five subsidies had 
enabled him to silence the more clamorous of his creditors, and 
the cessation of war had closed up one great source of expense, yet 
the patrimony of the crown had been so diminished by the prodi- 
gality of his father, that he could not support the usual charges of 
government without additional aid from the purses of his sul>- 
jects. l"". On this account he not only persisted in levying the 
duties of tonnage and poundage, but augmented the rates on 
several descriptions of merchandise, and ordered the goods of the 

(l)R7in. XX. 219. Clarendon Papers* i. 49. 
780. ii App. xxxii. Carleton's LeHers, xxTiii.— (2)See the HardwickePapers, ii.55— 93- 
xxxii. It. 
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A.>. refractory to be di8lraioe«1 for immediate payment. 2"". He em- 
Bia?». powered commissioners, in consideration of a certain fine, to 
remedy defective titles, and pardon ft*auds committed in the sale 
jjin. 38. of lands formerly belonging to the crown (1). Z"". He called on 
all persons who had not obeyed the summons to receive knighthood 
at his coronation, to compound for their neglect. It is certain that 
in former times such defaulters were punished by fines levied 
on their property by the sheriff; nor could it be said that the 
crown had resigned Ks claim*, for the four last sovereigns had 
issued the usual summons, and their example had been copied 
by the present. But it had grown to be considered a mere form ^ 
the sheriff often neglected to serve the writ, and those who re- 
juiy «. ceived it paid to it no attention. Now, however, inquiries were 
instituted; all baronets, all knights made since the coronation, 
and all possessors of lands rated at forty pounds per annum, 
were declared liable, and commissioners were appointed to fix (he 
Aag. amount of their compositions. Some had the courage to dispute 
the legality of the demand ; but the courts of law uniformly decided 
against them, and all were ultimately compelled to pay the sum 
awarded by the commissioners, which in no instance was less 
than two subsidies and a half. It was a most impoUtic 'expe- 
dient, by which the king forfeited the attachment of the landed 
interest, the b/est and most assured support of his throne (2). 
4°. He contriv/ed to raise a considerable revenue, by the revival 
of the numerous monopolies which had been abated on the suc- 
cessive remoinstrances of parliament. But they were formed on 
an improve(i plan. Instead of being confined to a few favoured 
individuals, they were given to incorporated companies of merr 
chants and. tradesmen, who, in consideration of the exclusive pri- 
vilege of dealing in certain articles, covenanted to pay into the 
excheque^r a large sum of money in the first instance, and a 
fixed du^7 on the commodity which they manufactured or ex- 
posed tci sale (3). As these payments ultimately fell on the con- 
sumer, they were equivalent to an indirect tax, imposed by the 
sole aulbority of the crown. b°. He extorted fines for disobedience 
to pro<,^lamations, even when he knew that such proclamations 
were f illegal. In the last reign James had persuaded himself that 
tbe contagious maladies which annually visited the metropolis, 
arose from the increase of its size and the density of its po- 
pulation ; and, t6 check the evil, he repeatedly forbade the erection 
of adiditional buildings. But, as the judges had declared such 
procUmations contrary to law, the prohibition was disregarded; 
new houses annually arose, and the city extended its boundaries 

(1^ 'AoBh. ii. 8. 49. 300. Rym. xix. 4. 123. 167. boilers paid for their patent 10,000/.. and en* 

(2) Rush. ii. 70, 71. 135. 725. Rym. xriii. 278. gaged to pay a daty of 8/. on erery ton of soap, 
xix. 1.19. 175. Bib.Regiae, 337. See Rash. ii. 130. 143. 186. Rym. xix. 92. SSI. 

(3) Thus, for example, the corporation of soap. 
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in every direction. The rents of these buildings were calculated a d. 
at 100,000/. per annum ^ and Charles appointed commissioners Feb!' 
to go through each parish, and summon the owners before them. 
Some were amerced for their presumption, and ordered, under 
a heavy penalty, to demolish their houses ; others obtained per- 
mission to compound for the offence, by the payment of three 
years' estimated rent, besides an annual fine to the crown for 
ever. Such compositions were in reality the dftief object of the 
severities inflicted under these several pretences. All who saw 
themselves exposed to similar punishment solicited the forbearance 
of the crown ; the terms became the subject of negotiation *, and 
numerous and heavy fines were paid into the exchequer (1). 

At the same time Laud watched witi| a vigilant eye over the 
interests of the church. Of late years a general subscription had 
been set on foot for the purpose of buying up lay impropria- 
tions, and of employing them in the support of the ministry. 
The plan bore the appearance of religious zeal \ the contributions 
were liberal, and the moneys were vested in twelve persons, as 
trustees for their application. They devoted one portion to the 
purchase of advowsons' and presentations, the other to the establish- 
ment of afternoon lectures in boroughs and cities. But it was 
suspected, perhaps discovered, that the trustees, under the pre- 
tence of supporting, were, in reality, undermining the church. 
The lecturers appointed were nonconforming ministers ; and these, 
as they held their places at the will, were compelled to preach 
conformably to the commands, of their employers. Laud accused 
them of being placed in their situations, ^' to blow the bellows 
^^ of sedition ; '' and the bishops received orders to watch their 
conduct, to convert, where it was possible, the afternoon lec- 
ture into the duty of catechising, and to insist, at all events, that 
the surplice should be worn, and the service read by the lecturer. 
The attorney-general compelled the feoffees to produce their books 
and deeds in the court of the exchequer; and after counsd had ^ „. 
been heard on both sides, a decree was made, that, as they had j^[^\^ 
usurped on the prerogative, by erecting themselves into a* body 
corporate, and had acted contrary to the trust reposed in them, 
by not annexing the improfirialions to the livings of perpetual 
incumbents, they should render an account of all the moneys 
received, and of all the impropriations and advowsons purchased, 
and that both these should be forfeited to the king, to be em- 
ployed by him for the benefit of the church, according to the 

(l) Thas, a Blr. Moor, liaTing erected forty> demolished the hooses, and leried the money by 

two dwelline-houses, with stables and coach- distress. See Straflbrd Papers, i. 206. 243. 262. 

houses, in l^e vicinity of St. Martin's in the 263. 360- 372. Other proprietors of houses. 

Fields, was fined 1000/.» and ordered to pull alarmed at his fate, offered to compound : and 

them down before Easter, under the penalty of the entire sum raised by this species of oppres- 

anothcr 1000/' He disobeyed, and the sheriffs siou is said to hare amounted to lOOiOOO'. 
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original inlentiOD of the subscribers. A hint was added, thai (he 
feoffees would, moreover, I>e called before the star-chamber for 
contempt; but that threat was never put in execution (1). 

Charles had been advised to issue a proclamation, forbidding 
preachers to treat in the pulpit any pf the subjects connected 
with the Arminian controversy. The object was to put an end 
to the acrimonious disputes which agitated the two parties; but 
the prohibition was repeatedly disregarded by the zeal of the pole- 
mics, and the offenders on both sides were, with apparent im- 
partiality, equally summoned to answer for their presumption be- 
fore the court of high commission. Their lot, however, was very 
different. The orthodox divines usually confessed their fault, and 
were dismissed with a reprimand ; the puritans, of a more un- 
bending character, suffered the penalties of fine, imprisonment, 
and deprivation. The consequence was, that many, both ministers 
and laymen, sought to leave a land where they could not enjoy 
religious freedom, and, migrating to America, laid the founda- 
tions of the state of New England (2). 

There was, however, one minister, of the name of Leighton, 
who by his ungovernable zeal drew on himself a more severe 
visitation. In a book entitled '^ An Appeal to Parliament, or Sion's 
'' Plea against Prelacy,'' he maintained that God's children were 
subjected to a most cruel persecution; that the bishops were 
men of blood ; that the institution of the prelacy was anti-christian 
and satanical ; that the queen was a daughter of Heth ; and that 
the king was abused by the bishops, to the undoing of himself 
and his people. Language so scurrilous and inflammatory quickly 
A.r. attracted the notice of Laud. At his instigation, Leighton was 

j^. brought before the lords in the star-chamber; his plea, that he 
had written through zeal, and not through malice, was disregarded ; 
and the court adjudged him to suffer a punishment, the severity. 

Not. 9. or rather cruelty, of which will astonish the reader. The offending 
divim^ was condemned to pay a fine of 10,000Z., was degraded 
flrom the ministry, was publicly whipped in the palace-yard, was 

5or. 19. placed for two hours in the pillory, and, in conclusion, had an 
ear cut off, a nostril slit open, and a cheek branded with the 

Not. 23. Icttcrs S. S. to donotc a sower of sedition. These, however, were 

E«h, ii. 150-153. Laud's Diary, 47. face of an act of parliament for tke better ob- 

lay here mentioa an occurrence, whidi serrance of the sabbath ; bat a reference to d»e 

often misrepresented. The sabbaUrian act will show that it was in exact conformity with 

eontroTersy still diTided the churchmen and the it. The act distinguished two kin^s of sports, 

puritans. On the 19th of March, 1632, the judges, unlawful sports, such as bear-baiting, buU-baiting. 

Richardson and Denham, made an order at the interludes, and common plays, all whicft were 

atoizes in SomerseUhire, to be read by the mi- forbidden without exception ; and lawful sports 

nistera of the sereral parishes, forbid<ung wakes and pastimes, which were allowed to all persons 

and other amusements on the Lord's day. The within their own parishes, but forbidden to Ibem 

king disapproved of the order, and sent his fa- in other parishes, because the meetings of the 

ther's book of sporU, which has been ahready inhabitants of different parishes frequently oe- 

mentioned. to be read in opposition to it. This, casicned quarrels and bloodshed. See both ia 

it has been contended, was acting in tHe very Bibliotheca Regia, 233— S42. 
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but the sufferings of ono day. At the expiration of a week he 
underwent a second whipping, he again stood in the pillory, he 
lost the remaining ear, he had the other nostril slit, and the 
other cheek branded. Neither was his punishment yet terminated. 
Marked, degraded, mutilated as he was, he relumed to. prison, 
to be immured there for life, unless the king should at any subse- 
quent period think him a fit object for mercy. But from Charles 
he found no mercy : and it was only al the end of ten years 
that he obtained his liberty from the parliament, then in arms 
against the king (1). Leighton was a dangerous fanatic, capable, 
as appears from his writings, of inflicting on others the seve- 
rities which he suffered himself. But this can form no apology 
for the judges who awarded a punishment so disproportionate to 
the offence. They sought to shelter themselves under the plea that 
he might have been indicted for treason, and, therefore, instead of 
complaining of the sentence, ought to have been thankful for his life. 

Both Charles and his adviser, Laud^ were aware that the puritans 
accused them of harbouring a secret design to restore the ancient 
creed and worship. The charge was groundless. It originated in 
that intolerant zeal which mistook moderation for apostacy, and 
was propagated by those whom interest or patriotism had rendered 
hostile to the measures of government. Charles conceived it ex- 
pedient to silence this murmur, by giving public proof of his 
orthodoxy. He carefully excluded all English catholics from the 
queen's chapel at Somerset house 5 he offered in successive pro- a. d. 
clamations a reward of lOOZ. for the apprehension of Dr. Smith, the D«^^'t. 
catholic bishop \ and he repeatedly ordered the magistrates, judges, ^- "• 
and bishops, to enforce the penal laws against the priests and Mar. aV 
Jesuits. Many were apprehended, some were convicted. But the 
king, having ratified for the third time the articles of the marriage 
treaty, was ashamed to shed their blood merely on account of their 
religion. One only suffered the penalties of treason, through the 
hasty zeal of judge Yelverton : of the remainder some perished in 
prison, some were sent into banishment, and others occasioilally 
obtained their discharge on giving security to appear at a short 
notice (2). 

The same motive induced the king to act with lenity towards the 
lay recusants. The law had left it to his option to exact from them 
the fine of twenty pounds per lunar month, or to take two-thirds of 
their personal estate; but, in lieu of these penalties, he allowed 
them to compound for a fixed sum to be paid annually into the 
exchequer. Many hastened to avail themselves of the indulgence. 
The amount of the composition was determined at the pleasure of 
the commissioners ; and the catholic, by the sacrifice, sometimes of 

f i) Rash. ii. 56 Howell's Slate Trials, iii. 383. Works. 133. Clarendon Pap. i. 353. 485. CLal- 
(2) Rash. i. 645. ii. li. 13. Pryime» Hidden loner, ii. 123. Bibliolheca Regia, 35—39. 
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one-teDlh, someUnieft of one-third of his yearly income, purchased, 
* not the liberty of serving God according to his conscience (that was 
still forbidden under severe penalties), but the permission to absent 
himself from a form of worship which he disapproved. The exac- 
tion of such a sacrifice was irreconcilable with any principle of 
Justice : but, inasmuch as it was a mitigation of the severities in- 
flicted by the law, the recusants looked upon it as a benefit, the 
zealots stigmatized it as a crime in a protestant soverdgn (1). 

Before I conclude this chapter, I may notice the efforts of Charles 
in favour of his sister, and her husband the prince palatine^ The l^ing 
of Denmark had proclaimed himself the champion of their cause ; 
but his career was short, and he was glad to preserve by a hasty 
pacification his hereditary dominions from the grasp of that enemy 
whom he had wantonly provoked. In his place the kings of Eng- 
land and France endeavoured to call forth a more warlike and en- 
terprising chief, the famed Gustavus Adolphus, king of Sweden. 
By their good offices a truce for six years was concluded between 
A. D. that prince and his enemy the king of Poland ; and Gustavus, land- 

w' ii^S io (he north of Germany, astonished the world by the number 
and rapidity of his conquests. Nothing could resist the impetuosity 
of the Swedish hero. Armies were dissipated, fortresses reduced, 
and whole nations subdued. Charles had agreed to aid him with a 
body of six thousand infantry : but, that he might not offend the 
emperor by too open an avowal of hoslility, he prevailed on the 
A. ». marquess of Hamilton to levy the men, and to conduct, them to 

M^r^i. C^crmany, as if it were a private adventure, undertaken at his per- 
sonal risk. Gustavus had formerly promised to replace Frederic on 
the throne : but, when he saw himself in possession of a great part 
of the palatinate, his views changed with his fortune -, he began to 
plan an establishment for himself, and to every application from 
the king and the prince he returned evasive answers, or opposed 
^, „ conditions which it would have been difficult for Charles, disgraceful 

^t632. to the palatine, to perform. Vane, the English ambassador, was 
recalled, and Hamilton received orders to contrive some pretext for 
bis return ^ but the prince, deluded by his hopes, still followed the 

Not. 6. Swedish camp, till his protector fell in the great battle of Lutzen. 

Not. 19. Frederic did not survive him more than a fortnight, dying of a con- 
tagious fever in the city of Mentz ; and all the efforts of his son 
A. ». Charles Louis proved as fruitless as those of the father. The im- 
1637. perialists routed his army in Westphalia ; the earl of Arundel re- 
turned with an unfavourable answer from the diet of Ratisbon \ and 
the reception given to the proposals made in his favour by the Eng- 
lish envoy in the congress of Hamburgh served only to demonstrate 
the utter hopelessness of his pretensions (2). 

(1^ See note (G). Memoirs of Hamilton, 7— -9 15^25. CUrmdou 

(S) Rush. ii. 35. 53. 59. 83—87. 130. 166. P«ip«n, i. 643. 678. 



CHAPTER V. 

The King in Scotland— Discontent in England— tn Ireland ~ Oppressive condnet of 
Wentworth— In Scotland— New Service BoolL—Gorenant— Riots— King marches against 
the Covenanters— Pacification of Berwick— Scottish and English Parliaments— A 
second War— Scots obtain possession of Northumberland and Dorham— Great Goaneil 
at York— Treaty transferred to London. 

Scotland, al the death of James, eDjoyed a state of unprece- 
dented tranquillity \ but the restlessness and imprudence of the new 
king gradually provoked discontent and rebellion. It had been 
suggested that he might obtain a permanent supply for his own 
wants, and at the same time provide a more decent maintenance 
for the Scottish clergy, if he were to resume the ecclesiastical pro- 
perty which, at the reformation, had fallen to (he crown, and dur- . 
ing the minority of his father had been alienated by the prodigality 
of the regents Murray and Morton. The first attempt failed, from «.». 
the resistance of the possessors ; in the second he proved more ^^^^* 
successful. The superiorities and jurisdictions of the church lands ^. „. 
were surrendered, and a certain rale was fixed, at which the tithes i<^28. 
might be redeemed by the heritors, and the feudal emoluments be 
purchased by the crown. Charles congratulated himself on the 
result ; but the benefit was more than balanced by the disaffection 
which it created. The many powerful families who thought them- 
selves wronged did not forget the injury ; in a few years they took 
the most ample revenge (1). 

The king, in imitation of his father, resolved to visit his native 
country. He was accompanied by a gallant train of English noble- a. >. 
men, and was received by the Scots with the most enthusiastic j^ri2. 
welcome (2). At his coronation, which was performed by the arch- 
bishop of St. Andrew's, they gave equal demonstrations of joy, jto«i8. 
though several parts of the ceremony shocked their religious feel- 
ings, and the officious interference of Laud wounded their national 
pride (3). 

The next day Charles opened the Scottish parliament after the jane 19. 
ancient form. A liberal supply was cheerfully YOted to the sove- 
reign — ^but on two points he met wilh the nfiost vigorous opposi- 
tion. When it was proposed to confirm the statutes respecting re- 
ligion, end to vest in the crown the power of regulating the apparel 
of churchmen, an obstinate stand was made by all the members, 
who conscientiously objected to the jurisdiction of the bishops. 

(1) Boraefs own Times, i« 20. Large decUra- *' him, cracifj him 1 " Leslie, bishop of the Isles, 
tion, 1—9. Balfour, ii. 128- 139. 151. 3. 4. Sta- menlioned this at dimier to Charles, who imme- 
tates of 1633. diateiy turned thoughtful, and ate no more. MS. 

(2) It was remarked hy some that the ScoU letter of 30th Sept., 1633- 

would imitate the Jews, and that their hosannas (3) Balfour, ii. 195—199. Rnshworth, ii. I8l» 
at his entry would be changed into " Away with 182.' Clarendon, i. 79. 
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The king sterDly commanded Ihem not to dispute, but to vote; and^ 
pointing to a paper in his hand, exclaimed, ^' Your names are here! 
i«iie». '^ to-day I shall see who are willing to serve me/' The lord re- 
gister solemnly affirmed that the majority had given their voices 
in favour of the bills-, the contrary was afterwards as strenuously 
asserted by their opponents (1). The notion that the king entertained 
sentiments favourable to popery had been maliciously circulated in 
Scotland ; the ceremonies at his coronation, and his policy respect- 
ing the church, were deemed confirmatory of the charge; and, 
though he surrendered to the importunity of petitioners most of 
the money voted by the parliament, his visit served neither to 
strengthen the attachment, nor to dissipate the distrust of his coun- 
trymen (2). 

During the six years which followed his return from Scotland, 
England appeared to enjoy a calm ; but it was a deceitful calm^ 
such as frequently precedes a storm. He took no pains to allay, he 
rather inflamed that feverish irritation which the illegality of his 
past conduct had excited in the minds of his subjects. Nor can it 
be said, in his excuse, that he was ignorant of their dissatisfaction. 
He saw it, and despised it : believing firmly in the divine right of 
kings, he doubled not to bear down the force of public opinion by 
the mere weight of the royal prerogative. 

He had scarcely time to repose from the fatigue of his journey 
when Abbot died, and he gladly seized the opportunity to place 
Aug 6. Laud on the archiepiscopal throne (3). The new metropolitan 
wielded the crosier with a more vigorous grasp than his predeces- 
sor. He visited his province, established uniformity of discipline 
in the cathedral churches, enforced the exact observance of the 
rubric, and submission to the different injunctions ; and, by strictly 
adhering to the canon which forbade ordination without a title, cut 
off the supply of non-conforniing ministers for public lectures and 
private chapels. After his example, and by his authority,' the 
churches were repaired and beautified ; at his requisition the judges 
unanimously confirmed the legality of the proceedings in the ec- 
clesiastical courts ; and by his advice the king, in defiance of every 
obstacle, undertook to restore St. Paul's cathedral to its ancient 

(1) Charles, in his " Large declaration/* de* ** with the thing and the person. Aog. 17.1 had 
dares this ** a calumny so fool and black as Ihat '* a serious offer made me again to be a cardi- 
** they themselves did know it to be most false... ** naL f was then from court; but so soon as I 
** by surveying their own papers and the papers ** came thither (which was Wednesday, Aug. 21) 
«« of many hundreds present, who took notes of " I acquainted his majesty with it. But my 
** the number of voices." ** answer, again was, that somewhat dwelt within 

(2) Balfour, ii. 199 — 201. Rushworth, ii. 182 *' me which woiUd not suffer that till Rome were 
—187. Burnet's Own Times, i. 22. <' other than it is." That this answer does not 

(3) At this time Land made the following en- display any strong antipathy to the offered dig- 
tries in his Diary : ** Aug. 4> News came of the nity may be admitted ; but it certainly does not 
** lord archbishop of Canterbury's death. The warrant the inference which his enemies after- 
** king resolved presently to give it to me. That wards drew from it. See his diary. 49. and his 
'* very morning at Greenwich there came one to troubles, 388. That, however, there was more in 
" roe seriously, and that avowed ability to per- the offer than is generally supposed, will appear 
'* form it, and offered me to be a cardinal, i went from the next page. 

" preseotly to the king, and acquainted hini both 
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splendour. Id these pursuits there was certainly much com- 
mendable in itself, and becoming his station ; but the jealousy of 
the puritans had long ago marked him out as an enemy ^ the most 
innocent of his actions were misrepresented to the public, and 
whatever he attempted was described as an additional step towards 
the introduction of popery. A succession of written papers dropped 
in the streets, or affixed to the walls, or secretly conveyed into his 
house, warned him of the punishment which his apostacy de- 
served, and which the orthodoxy of his opponents was prepared to 
inaict(l). 

About this time the jealousy of the puritans was roused to the 
highest pitch by their knowledge of the fact, tjiat an accredited 
agent from Rome had received the royal permission to reside in 
London. Jwo motives had induced the pope. Urban YIII, to make 
this appointment.- 1. Towards the end of August, 1633, Sir Robert 
Douglas arrived in Rome with the character of envoy from the 
queen, and a letter of credence signed by the earl of Stirling secre- 
tary of state for Scotland. It was soon discovered that the real object 
of his mission was to obtain, through her intercession, the dignity 
of cardinal for a British subject, under the pretex that such a con- 
cession would go far towards the future conversion of the king. 
Urban, suspicious of some political intrigue, resolved to-return no 
answer till he should have ascertained from whom this unexpected 
project had originated, and in whose favour the hat was^ solicited ^ 
and with that view he deemed it expedient to despatch an envoy 
from Rome, who might communicate personally with the queen. 
2. Another motive was furnished by the controversy among the 
English catholics respecting the expediency of appointing a bishop 
for the government of their church. The secular clergy and the 
regulars, with their respective adherents, had taken opposite sides 
on this question ; and the warmth with which it was discussed in 
England had provoked a similar opposition between the episcopal 
body and the monastic orders in France; an opposition so violent 
and irritating as to threaten for some years a schism in the French 
church. To appease this storm was an important object with 
Urban : and, distrustful of the representations of parties inte- 
rested in the dispute, he determined to appoint a confidential 
minister to collect information on the spot. The first whom he 
employed was Leander, an English Benedictine monk, with whose 



(1) Land's Dicrj, 44. 47. These reports and ** Deroot Life/' which he had prarionslj licen- 

menaces nrged the archbishop to prove himself a sed» with the change of the wonl mats into " di- 

tme protestant by his yigilanoe against the ca. nn« service ;" and that Morse, a missionary, who 

tholics. In a letter to lord Strafford we are told had distinguished himself by his altentira to the 

that he had lately accused before the council a sick during the contagious fever in St. Giles's, 

schoolmaster and innkeeper at WinchesUr, for and had, by his charity, induced many to become 

bringing up catholic scholars ; that he had pro- catholics, hadbcen tried and convicted. Strafford 

cured an order for the calling in and burning of Papers, ii. 74. 
a catholic book, entitled, *' An Introduction to a 

vt. 14 



A. n. 
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proceedings we are very imperfecUy acquainted : but Leander was 
soon followed by Panzani, an Italian priest, of the congregation of 
the oratory, who was instructed to confine himself entirely to the 
controversy among the catholics, and on no pretext whatever to 
allow himself to be drawn into communication with the new arch- 
bishop of Canterbury (1). Panzani was graciously received by the 
^lU'i' queen^ and assured, through secretary Windebank, that he might 
« remain in safety. From his despatches it appears that among the 
most zealous churchmen there were some who, alarmed at the in- 
creasing numbers and persevering hostility of the puritans, began 
lo. think of a re-union with the see of Rome, as the best safeguard 
for the church of England. Of this number were Windebank, Got- 
lington, Goodman, bishop of Gloucester, and Montague, bishop of 
Chichester. The latter was become an enthusiast in the c^use. He 
conversed thrice with the Italian on the subject, and assured him 
that the English clergy would not re/use to the pope a supremacy 
purely spiritual, such as was admitted by the French catholics^ that 
among the prelates three only, those of Durham, Salisbury, and 
Exeter, would object; and that Laud, though he was too timid and 
too cautious to commit himself by any open avowal, was in reality 
desirous of such an union. Though it was plain that little reliance 
could be placed on the assurances made by men who had not the 
courage to communicate their thoughts to each other, much less to 
sound the disposition of their sovereign, Panzani transmitted the 
information to his court; and received for answer that, on a subject 
so delicate and important, it was his duty to hear what was said, 
but to abstain from giving any pledge on the part of the pontifl; 
and that, if these overtures should subsequently assume a more 
tangible shape, the negotiation would be intrusted to a minister of 
bigher rank and more approved experience. Panzani now applied 
himself to the other objects of his mission. Charles, at his solicita- 
tion, put an end to the vexations (o which ihe catholics were still 
subject from the searches wantonly and maliciously made in their 
houses at the pleasure of the pursuivants; and was induced, by the 
hope of benefiting his nephew, the palatine, through the mediation 
of Urban, to consent to the opening of an official intercourse 
between Ihe two courts, through accredited agents, who should, 
however, assume no public character, but appear as private indi- 

(i) Che sotto qoasivoglia pretesto non tratasse and to it may be added that, in December, Da 

colarcivescovo di Cantoaria. (Barberini's despatch Perron, the chief clergyman in the queen's house- 

of l3Mar., 1635.) Why so? Had it then been disco- hold, proceeded to Paris, and to Bichi, the nun- 

▼ered at Rome that I^aad was the man for whom cio, spoke highly in favuor of L^rad, with regard 

the digaity of cardinal had been at first solicit to his religious principles, and his willingness to 

ted ? It is not improbable. Douglas left England show favour to the catholic^. Despatch of Bichi 

to make the request about the middle of July, to Barberini, Dec. 1633.— I may add that Pan- 

and reached Rome about a month later. Now xani reckoned the English catholics at iSOiOOO- 

the ofTer of that dignity was made to Laud in Vi soan in Inghilterrn d^ 150 mil« cattoUci ; fra 

England on the 4th, and repeated on the 17th of essi sono aleuni titolati, e molti di iiobiltik ne- 

August (Laud's Diary.) This coincidence in diocre, e molti ignobili, fra quali vi sono non 

point of time famishes a strong presumption ; pochi che hanno uotabili richeue. Relatione MS, 
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^idaaU. For this purpose sir William HamiUon^ tbe brother of lord 
Abercorn, repaired to Rome, where, as geotiluomo or the queen 
of England, he renewed in her name Ihe request of the purple 
for a Brilish subject. On this occasion, however, that subject 
was named ^ and proved to be Conn, a Scottish clergyman, 
the favourite of cardinal Barberini. But Haroilton was furnished 
also with private instructions from the king to solicit the good 
offices of the pope in favour of the king's nephew, the son of the 
d^eea^d palsgrave ^ to pron^ote the intended marriage of his niece, 
the daughter of the same prince, with the king of Poland; and to 
obtain the papal approbation of the oath of allegiance, or Sf some 
other instrument of similar import. Should he see a prospect of 
succeeding in any one of these demands, he was authorised to pro- 
mise, what Charles had hitherto refused, the royal consent to the 
permanent residence of a catholic bishop in England (1). 

The person selected in Ronle to be the successor of Paozani 
was Conn himself, the queen's nominee for the purple. From 
Charles and Henrietta he met with the most gracious reception -, but a. ». 
with all his efforts failed to effect an understanding between the jlS^i^. 
king and the pontiff. Urban constantly refused to employ his in- 
fluence in favour of a protestant, to the prejudice of a catholic 
prince ; and Charles as obstinately refused to admit of any form of 
oath, which did not include a full and unequivocal disclaimer of 
the deposing power. Still the presence of Conn proved a benefit 
to the English catholics. He was able, by his remonstrances on 
different occasions, to check the zeal of archbishop Laud, who, 
through anxiety, as it was reported, to shake off the imputation 
of popery cast upon him by the puritans, sought to establish the 
belief of his orthodoxy by tbe rigorous enforcement of the penal 
laws (2). Conn remained three years in England ; introduced to a. d. 
the king and queen his successor, count Rossetti, a young layman, sept.^2. 
of pleasing manners and courtly acquirements ; and then hastened 
to Rome to receive, as the reward of his services, the object of his 
ambition. He died, however, a few days after his arrival, to the a b. 
grief of the queen and of Barberini (3). jjn.^^o. 

The reception given to these Envoys was a fatal error on the 
part of the king ; for it provoked in the minds of many a doubt of 

(1) It is plain from the original papers that, of the politics and conductof parties in England, 
-whatever hopes or designs might be entertained In addition the reader may consult the memoirs 
by others, Charles, in assenting to the mission of of GregerioPanzani (131—26 !•)» edited by Rer. 
ll«milton, had none but political objects in view. Jos. Berrington, of the authenticity of which 
See the Clarendon ^p. i. S37. 348. 3S5. 445. tb^re can be no doubt; and abo Mr. Butler's 

(2) From a MS. afastraet of Conn's despatches HistOTical Memoirs of British Catholics, Sdedi' 
in my possession. tion, vol. ii. 3lO-^369. It appears to me plain 

(3) At the end of Lord Nngent's ** Memorials that Charles had lio idea of a re-onion between 
of Hampden," (ii. App. A.) is' au account of the the churches: and that, if Land ever cherished 
mission of Panzani, Conn, aud Rossetti, taken such a project, he kept it to himself. Panzani 
from the ■' Guerre Civile" of iMayolino Bisaccio* never saw him ; nor is there anything in the cor- 
Bi. But the comparison of that account with the respondence except the assertion of Montague, 
despatches of those envoys shows that Bisaccioni to make itappear that the archbishop was favour- 
was as ignorant of their real history as he was able to it. 
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his altachmenl to the reformed faith, and enabled his enemies to 
raise the cry that religion was in danger, a powerful engine to set 
in motion the prejudices and passions of the people. This formed 
one great cause of the public discontent ; but to it must be added 
several others of the most irritating tendency, which were furnished 
by the oppressive proceedings in the courts of justice, and the illegal 
expedients adopted by the king to raise money without the consent 
of parliament. 

I. The reader is aware that the court of the star-chamber was 
established, or at least moulded into a new form, in the third year 
of Henfy YII., for the purpose of checking the presumption of (hose 
powerful lords who at a distance from the capital overawed the pro- 
ceedings, and set at deflance the authority, of the ordinary courts 
of law. It was made to consist of two out of three great officers of 
state, a spiritual and a temporal lord, members of the privy council, 
and two of the twelve judges ^ and was authorised to examine of- 
fenders, and to punish them according to the statutes of the realm. 
When it had fallen almost into desuetude, it was restored in full 
vigour, and with the most beneficial results, by cardinal Wolsey ; 
and from that period continued through several reigns to grow in 
importance, perpetually adding to its jurisdiction, and making 
itself feared by the severity of its judgments. Whatever by legal 
ingenuity could be tortured into a contempt of the royal autho- 
rity might be brought before it ; and the solemnity of the proceed- 
ings, the rank of the judges, and the manner in which they de- 
livered their opinions, gave it a superiority in the eyes of the 
public over every other judicial tribunal (1). But, in proportion as 
it gained in dignity and importance, it lost in reputation. The 
judges (every privy councillor was now admitted) were also in many 
cases the prosecutors; they generally founded their decisions on 
precedent rather than law ; and it was believed that often the wish 
to humble an adversary, the necessity of supplying the wants of the 
exchequer, and the hope of purchasing the royal favour, induced 
them to punish without sufficient proof of guilt, or beyond the real 
demerit of the oiTender. Of such conduct one instance has been al- 
ready mentioned in the fate of Leighton : a few more may be 
added, which, from their influence on the subsequent events, are 
deserving of particular notice. 

l"*. When bishop Williams resigned the seals, he retired, after 
an ineffectual attempt to regain the royal favour, to his diocese of 
Lincoln. There his wealth enabled him to live with princely magni- 

(i) Sir Thomas Smitli» Commonwealth of Bag- ** one had done speaking their minds in the cause 

land, 1. iii. c. 3.. *' It was a glorious sight on *' that was before them. And it was nsoai for 

*' a star-da^, when the knights of the garter ** those that came to be auditors at the sentence 

«• appear with the stars on their garments, and " given in weighty causes to be there by three 

" the judges in their scarlet; and in that postnre " in the morning to get convenient places and 

*' they haye sate, sometimes from nine in th« *' standing." Rushwortfa, ii. 473. 
'' morning till fire in the afternoon, before every 
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ficence, while. his resentment led him to indulge occasionally in 
rash and indecorous 'expressions. These were carefully conveyed by 
the sycophants around him to the ear of his great rival Ladd, and 
by Laud communicated with suitable commcfnts to the king (1). It 
had been advised by Williams, that the puritans should be gained 
by lenity and indulgence, instead of being alienated by severity and 
prosecutions ; and, as the counsel had been favourably received, he 
hesitated not to repeat it to two officers of the high commission 
court. In a few days an information was filed against him in the 
star-chamber, for publishing tales to the scandal of his majesty's 
government, and revealing secrets of state contrary to his oath of a 
privy councillor. He gave in his answer, and the prosecution was 
allowed to sleep during several years, through the influence of Cot- 
tington, who began to oppose Laud. He had even appeased the 
king, and directions had been given to draw out his pardon, when 
on some new provocation the proceedings recommenced (2), and, 
an attempt having been made to weaken the credit of Pridgeon, a 
witness for Williams, the bishop or his agents sought to support it 
by inducing the witnesses against Pridgeon to revoke or amend their 
depositions. The attorney-general immediately dropped the first 
information, and substituted a second, charging the prelate with 
the offence of tampering with the king's witnesses. After a patient ^ ''• 
hearing of nine /lays, the court adjudged him t(» be suspended Juiy ti. 
from the episcopal office, to be imprisoned in the Tower during 
the royal pleasure, and to pay a fine of 10,000/. Laud, who was 
one of the judges, and was considered by the public as his great 
enemy, took the opportunity of vindicating his own character. Deli- 
vering his judgment, he declared that he had repeatedly interceded 
for Williams on his knees ; but that the petitions of the bishop for 
favour were so far ih)m expressing repentance and humility, that 
they served rather to offend than to appease his sovereign. Still 
the enemies of Williams were not satisfied. The officers who took 
possession of the bishop's effects found among his papers two 
letters fromOsbaldeston, a schoolmaster, informing his patron, in 
one passage, that '^ the great Leviathan (Portland, the late treasurer) 
^^ and the little urchin (archbishop Laud) were in a storm," and, 
in another, that ^Mhere was great jealousy between the Leviathan 
" and the little meddling hocus-pocus." This discovery gave rise 
to another information against Williams, for having plotted with 
Osbaldeston to divulge false news, to breed disturbance in the state, 
and to excite dissension between two great officers of the crown. 

(1) Those nrko wish to learn the dishonest arti- from his dreams respecting that prelate, which 

fices by wfaidi these two prelates soueht to rain he has recorded in his Diarj, 7> 8. 10. 38. 

each other in the estimation of the king, may 41. 48. 

consnU Backet's Ufe of WiUiams, comparing it (3) Straffocd Papers, i. 480. 490. 504. S06< 

with HeyUn's Life of Land. Tha» Land dreaded 516. 
•t all limes the inflnence of WiUiams is evident 
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On the trial it was held that to conceal a libellous letter respecting 
a private individaal was lawful, but to conceal one respecting a 
4. D. public officer was a high offence, and the judgment of the court 
F«bf H. ^>^^9 ^^^^ ^^ bishop of Lincoln should pay a fine of 5000/. to 
the king, damages to the amount of 3000/. to the archbishop, should 
make his submission, and should suffer imprisonment during plea- 
sure (1). 

%"*. William Prynne was a barrister of Lincoln's inn, a man of 
a morose and gloomy disposition, deeply imbued with the doctrines 
of Puritanism, and warmly animated against the prefailing fices 
of the age. He had persuaded himself that the dissolute lifes of 
some young men among his acquaintance originated in the habit 
of frequenting the theatre -, and to warn the public against thai 
great and growing eyil—to prove that ttie nation was rapidly laps- 
ing into paganism, he wrote a ponderous volume of 1000 quarto 
pages, entitled Histriomastix. He complained that within the two 
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last years not less than 40,000 copies of plays had beeo exposed 
to sale ; that they were printed on better paper than most Bibles, 
and bought up with greater avidity than the choicest sermons ; 
and that the theatres in the capital, those chapels of the devil, 
had increased to six, double the number which existed in Rome 
under that dissolute emperor Nero. The players he represented as 
ttie ministers of Satan, and the haunters of plays ^s running in the 
broad road to damnation. His attacks were equally directed against 
the masks at court, and the amusements of the common people. 
Dancing was the devil's profession, and every pace in a dance was 
a pace towards hell. Dancing made the ladies of England, shorn 
and frizzled madams, to lose their modesty ; dancing had caused the 
death of Nero, and had led three worthy Romans to put to death 
the emperor Gallienus. With equal bitterness he inv^ghed against 
hunting, May-poles, public festivals, the adorning of houses with 
green ivy at Christmas, cards, music, and perukes. Neither did 
tlie church escape. The silk and satin divines, with their plura- 
lities, their bellowing chants in the church, and their ducking and 
cringing to the altars, were subjected to the severe lash of the sath* 
rist. Prynne had long been a marked character; Laud had already 
summoned him twice before the high commission court, and had 
twice seen the victim snatched from his grasp by prohibitions fh)m 
Westminster ball (2). But this last publication sul^ected him to the 
jurisdiction of a more independent court. The prelate hastened lo 
read to the king the passages which appeared to reflect upon him 
and the queen dancing at court; and Noy, the attorney-general, 

(l)Rushtvorth, ii. 416— 449.803— 817. Howell, hot to violate every principle, and evea every 

iii. 770 — 824. If we believe only one half of the accnstomed form, of justice. Hacket, ii. 43 — 140. 

account of these prosecutions, as recorded by (2) Canterburies doome, S07. Beylin* 1S&. 

Racket, we mnst admit that, to molest the ob- 173. 230. 
noxious prelate, the king and his adviser scrupled 
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was ordered to indict Prynne in the star-chamber, as the author of 
a dangerous and seditious libel. It wad in vain that he dtsclaimed plb^^. 
upon oath any disloyal or factious intention, — any defsigh of includ- 
ing the king or queen, or lords, or virtuous females, within the 
Indiscriminate censure of his book ; and that he expressed his re- 
gret for several passages, couched in language which he acknow- 
ledged to be intemperate^ and unjustifiable. He was adjudged by a. d. 
the court to be put from the bar, excluded from Lincoln's inn, and ptb^n. 
deprived of his degree in the university; to stand in the pillory in 
Westminster and in Gheapside *, to lose an ear in each place ; to 
have his book burnt before his eyes by the common hangman \ to 
pay a fine of 5000Z. ; and to suffer perpetual imprisonment. This 
punishment, which, though the queen interceded in favour of the May?. 
victim, was inflicted in all its rigour, deserved and incurred the re- May lo. 
probation of the public : but when the puritans indulged in invec- 
tives against the court by which the Judgment was given, they 
should have recollected the still more barbarous judgment which 
they had pronounced in parliament a. few years before, against 
Floyd thecatholic barrister, for a much more questionable offence (1). 
S"*. But persecution did not subdue the spirit of Prynne. From 
his prison, in a tract entitled ^^ News from Ipswich," he denounced 
the apostacy of the prelates, attempted to prove the Luciferian 
lords, devouring wolves, and execrable traitors, and charged them 
with a long catalogue of innovations, tending, in his opinion, to 
overthrow the pure doctrine of the gospel, and to introduce the 
superstitions of popery (2). He found an able coadjutor in Dr. 
Bafltwick, a fellow-prisoner. Bastwick was a physician, who had 
vrritleti a treatise against the divine institution of bishops, under 
the title of '^ Elenchus papismi etflagellumepiscoporumLatialium.'' 
It was a fair subject of discussion : but in the opinion of the church- 
men, he had treated it more like a libeller than a divine; and in the a. ». 
high commission court he was excommunicated, suspended from rlb^ij. 
the practice of his profession, and condemned to pay, with the 
costs of the suit, a fine of 1000/. to the king, to be imprisoned two 
years, and lo make a recantation. He now wrote another tract, 
'^ Apologeticus ad prsBsules Anglicanos,'' and followed this up with ^. „. 
the '^ Letanie of John Bastwick, doctor of physic, being now full ^^^^* 
^^ of devotion, and lying at this instant in Limbo patrum,'' — a 
strange and incoherent rhapsody, intended to expose the *'' faste 
^^ and prophanesse of the bishops, and the fruitlessnesse and im- 

.(l) Rushwortfa, ii. 220 — 24l. Howell, iii. serinoos on the last geaeral fast, (he appointing 

561—586. WLitelock, 18. 22. Heylin, 230. 264. it on Wednesday to prevent the Wednesday lec- 

We are told, in a letter to the earl of Slrafford, tares, the omission of a collect, and of the prayer 

that Prynne immediately after the execution for seasonable M'eather, and also of the name of 

" got his ears sowed on, tliat they might grow the princess. Elizabeth, and of her ij<sae, in the 

" again as before to his head." Strafford Papers, prayer for the royal family. Ku^sUworlh, iii. App. 

i. 266. 119—122, 
(2) These innovations were, the forbidding of 
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^^ pletie of the service books (t).'' A third apostle was found in 
Henry Burton, a clergyman who had been chaplain to the king 
before his Journey to Spain, and who had since been suspended by 
the high commission court, for two sermons entitled, *^ God and 
*' the king,'' preached on the 5th of November in his own church 
Nor. s. of St. Matthew, in London. In his defence he wrote an apology, 
calling on all orders of men to resist the innovations of the prelates, 
whom he stigmatized as ^^ blind watchmen, dumb-dogs, ravening 
^^ wolves, antichristian mushrooms, robbers of souls, limbs of the 
^^ beast and the Doctors for antichrist (2)." 

It might have been supposed, even by the most orthodox church- 
man, that the foul and scurrilous language in which these tracts 
were composed, would prove a sufficient antidote to the poison 
which they contained. But Laud, as appears from his correspon- 
dence with Strafford, had taken for his motto the words ^^ thorough 
'^ and thorough/' He had convinced himself that seventy alone 
could tame the obstinate spirits of his opponents, and he expected 
to enforce submission by the apprehension of punishment. But his 
conduct had a very different effect. It encouraged a notion that 
the books asserted truths which could not be redited, and it elevated 
the libellers to the ranks of martyrs, whose constancy under their 
sufferings increased the number of their disciples. At his sugges- 
tion, a criminal information was filed in the star-chamber against 
Prynne, Bastwick, and Burfon, for attempting to bring the govern- 
ment in church and state into disrepute, and to excite sedition 
among his majesty's subjects. Burton gave in his answer; but as 
it was of enormous length, and still more proTokiug than his former 
works, it was expunged as impertinent, by the advice of the two 
chief justices. The answers of Prynne and Bastwick were of a 
similar nature; offering to show that the prelates invaded the pre- 
rogative, despised the Scriptures, encouraged popery and pro- 
faneness, oppressed loyal subjects, and were the servants of the 
devil, and the enemies of God and the king, and of every living 
thing that was good. But to such libels it was impossible to pro- 
cure the signatures of two counsel, and without that formality, 
according to the rule of the court, no answer could be received. 
There was, indeed, an apparent hardship in thus refusing to listen 
to the defence of the accused : yet their defence, had it been heard 

(I) As a specimen, I transcribe the frtllowing ted «* at" for " in the name of Jesus every knee 

passage, not one of the most ofTensive. " If wee •« shall how:" with having changed the words 

•* lookenpon the lives, actions, and manners of «• whose religion is rebellion," into «* who turn 

•* the prints and prelats of our age, and see their *« religion into rebellion t" with the omission of 

«| pnde, faste, impndemse, immanity. propha- the prayer for the navy on the fast day, with 

<*nesse,anmercifninesse, nngodlinesse, etc., one reading the second service at the commnnion 

« T t J M ^^* ^^^ ^^^ ^*^^^' ^^^* ^°^ **^*®» ^'^ bowing when ihey Pnteri»d the charch 

*• that the devils in snrplices, in hoods, in copes, and approached the table, with placing it altar- 

« in f»fn<^. and in foure square c— t—s upon wise at the upper end of the chancel, and with 

their heads, were come among us. and had b— t having forged a new article of religion brought 

us all: phol how they stinkel" P. U, from Rome, that is, the disputed clause in the 

(2j He reproached them with having sabsUtu- 2l8t article. Rush. iii. App. 122-1S2. 
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would have been deemed an aggravation of Ihe crime, though it 
could hardly have added to the severity of the punishment. They 
were condemned to stand two hours in the pillory, to suffer the 
amputation of both ears, to pay severally a fine of 50002. to the king, w^h. 
and to be imprisoned for life. (1) The sentence was executed in '>»« so. 
the palace yard, and from their pillories the prisoners harangued 
the multitude of the spectators, who admired their constancy, pitied 
their sufferings, and, at the abscission of their ears, expressed a 
general disapprobation by groans and hisses. The proceedings of the 
day excited alarm in the breast of the archbishop : but that alarm, 
instead of teaching him the impolicy of such cruel exhibitions, 
only prompted him to employ additional severity. He obtained an 
Order to remove the three sufferers from the vicinity of their friends, 
and the sympathy of the public ] and to confine them separately in 
the castles of Lauoceston, Carnarvon, and Lancaster. To his amaze- 
ment, their departure, from London, and the whole progress of 
their journey, bore the appearance of a triumphal procession. 
The roads were crowded with friends and spectators (2), and men 
contended with each other for the happiness of addressing and 
entertaining the martyrs. Still the zeal of the archbishop did not 
relax. He ordered those who had the presumption to perform the 
duties of hospitality to Prynne, on his way through Chester, to be 
called before the high commission court at York, by which they 
were condemned to pay fines, some of 500/., some of 300/., and 
some of 250/., and to make a public acknowledgment of their 
offence in the cathedral before the congregation, and in the town- 
hall, before the mayor, aldermen, and citizens of Chester (3). As 
for the prisoners, it was determined to banish them out of England, 
but still to detain them in prison. Bastwick was sent to the isle of 

(t) Howeirs State Trials, iii. 71 1— 770. wceire such other punishmpnt as one of the two 

^ (2) Laud inentioasrAoiufind!f. (Strafford Papers, courts aforesaid should inflict: 3*. It ordered 

»• 99.) Ingram, the sub-warden, told the hinfj^ that books of law should be licensed by one of 

that there were not less than 100.000 people the chief justices, or the chief baron; books of 

lathered toj^her to see Burton pass by betwixt history and state affairs by one of the secretaries 

Smithfield and two miles beyond Highgate. His of state ; books of heraldry tj the earl marshal ; 

wife went along in a coach, haring much money books of di-rinity, philosophy, physic, poetry, 

thrown to her as she passed. Ibid. 114. and other subjects, by the archbishop, or the 

(Z) See '* A New Diacorery of the Prelates' bishop of London, or the chancellors or yioe- 

** Tyranny in their late Prosecutions,*' 1641, p. chancellors of the unirersities. All these, how- 

01 . 97. The great impression made on the public erer. might appoint other licensers under them, 

mind by sereral publications, describing the 4*. That every printer should affix his own name. 



conduct, and relating the speeches of Prynne, and the name of the author, to every book, bal- 

Sastwick, and Burton, at the time of the execution hd, or portraiture, printed by him i 5*. That 

of the sentence^ induced the court of star-cham' there should be no more than twenty master 

her to publish an order for the better regulation printers besides those of his majesty and the uni* 

of the press. It forbad, 1*. the importation or sale rersities ; that no printer should have more than 

of books printed beyond the seas, to the scandal two presses or two apprentices, untess he were 

of religion or thechurch,orthegoTemment,orof warden of the company. 6*. That if any other 

the goremors of the church or state, or com- person presumed to print, or work at a press, or 

monwealth, or of any corporation, or particular compose letters, he should be set in the pillory, 

personorpersons, under the penalty of fine, im- be whipped through the city of London, and 

prisonment, or other corporal punishment, by suffer otoer discretionary punishment. 7*. That 

order of the court of star<«hamber, or of the high there should be no more than four letter-found- 

rommission : T. The printing of any book what- ers allowed. July 11, 1637. Rushworth, iii. App. 

soever, unless it were first lawfidly licensed, 306. A more effectual scheme could not be dr- 

npon pain that the printer should be disabled vised to enslave the press ; but whence did this 

from exercising the mystery of printing, and court derivethe power tomakesuch a rej^tion? 
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Ai>s 27. Sciliy, BurlOD (o (he castle of Cornet in Guernsey, and Prynne to 
that of Mont Orguell In the Island of Jersey. 

II. The proceedings in the high commission courts did not 
produce less discontent than those in the star*chamber. Never were 
the powers with which they vere armed more vigorously exercised, 
never were the punishments which they inflicted, fines, imprison- 
ments and costs of suits, so vexatiously multiplied, as under the 
present metropolitan. Ttiey professed to take cognizance of all 
public breaches of morality, of all words, writings, or actions, 
tending to the disparagement either of the religion or of the church 
established by law ; and as in the prosecution of (hese duties they 
frequently came into collision with the courts at Westminster, the 
rivalry between the civil and spiritual jurisdictions naturally begot 
a hostile feelii^g between the church and the bar. The people lived 
in continual dread of these inquisitorial tribunals ; and there existed 
among them a persuasion, that many of the prosecutions were insti- 
tuted not through motives of morality or religion, but for the mere 
sake of the fines, which were set apart as a fund towards the repairs 
of St. Paul's cathedral (1). In one respect, indeed, the high commis- 
sion court deserved the praise of impartiality : it visited with equal 
retribution (he offences of the rich and of the poor; but this very 
circumstance operated to Its prejudice. Individuals of rank and 
influence, who had been compelled by it to do public penance for 
incontinency, or some other scandalous vice, were taught through 
revenge., others of similar habits through fear of similar punishment, 
to look with an evil eye upon that jurisdiction, which employed 
itself in humbling their pride, and interfering with their pleasures. 
The rigour of the archbishop produced an effect contrary to his 
expectations; and instead of strengthening the prelacy, he sur- 
rounded it mih a multitude of enemies, ready to join at the first 
favourable moment in subverting the church from its very founda- 
tions (2). 

III. In the council no man more fearlessly opposed the policy 
of Laud than the earl of Portland, lord treasurer. In 1635 his 

(() See two commissions for the repairs of St. lady to the Gatehouse, with an order that she 

Paul's, in Bibliotheca Regia, 244 — ZGS* April should perforin her penance the next Sunday. 

10, 1632, and Dec. 20, 1634. Howard, by a friend, corrupted the fidelity of 

(a) See Clarendon (i. 94), and the history of the warden ; lady Pnrbeck escaped to Guernsey, 

several prosecutions in this court in Prynne. and thence to France, and the high commission 

(Canterburies doome, 93 — 102.) One of them 1 court condemned sir Robert to close confinement 

^all notice on account of its singularity. The till he should produce the fugitive. Three months 

viscountess Pnrbeck, wilh whom the reader is later he was liberated on nis bond of 2090^., 

already acquainted, had been convicted of adul- never more to admit her into his presence, and 

tery with sir Robert Howard, and adjudged to do of 1 500/, on his own security and that of his bro- 

penance barefoot, and in a sheet, in ^e Savoy thers, for his appearance whenever he should be 

church. She, however, contrived to escape in a called upon. In the long parliament the lordft 

man's dress, joined her paramour at his house in gave him lOOOA damages, 500/. from the arch- 

the country, lived with him some years, and bishop, and 250/. from Martin and Lamb, the 

Ijore him several children. In 1635, both ven- judges of the court. See the Strafford Papers, i. 

turcd to return to Westminster. The king men- 390. 423. 426. 434- 447- Loid's Journals, ll3- 

tioned the fact to I^aud, who apprehended them, U7. Laud's Troubles, 146* 
confined the Vnight in the Aeet, and sent the 
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death freed the archbishop from a most formidable adversary ] the 
treasury was put into commission ;. and Laud himself took his place MaVTu. 
at the head of (he board. With his characteristic impetuosity he 
plunged into an ocean of business with the nature of which he was 
unacquainted. He soon became the unsuspecting tool of designing 
men,. of contractors, who offered to him projects for the iraprote- 
ment of the revenue, while they sought nothing in reality but thear 
own interest; and he found himself for months together involved in 
daily quarrels with his colleagues, particularly with lord Gottinglon, 
the chancellor of the exchequer. At the expiration of the year, he 
advised the king to dissolve the commission, and to give the white 
staff to his former school-fellow, Dr. Juxon, for whom he had *. „. 
lately obtained the bishopric of London. The appointment ex- ^^-^ 
cited general surprise ; its object is disclosed by the remark of Laud 
in his Diary; "Now if the church will not hold up themSelt^K 
''under God, I can do no more." Juxon, however, though he 
entered upon office under unfavourable circumstanceis, though he 
was not formed by nature or education to enforce illegal measures, 
or to buffet with the turbulence of the times, executed hiis trust 
with such integrity and forbearance, that he incurred a smaller 
degree of odium than any other member of the administration. 
When they were respectively censured by the long parliament, he 
passed through the ordeal without a stain, and carried with him 
from office the respect of the very men who suppressed both the 
order to which he belonged in the church, and the party wMh which 
he was connected in the stale (1). 

One of the great discoveries made by the commissioners of the 
treasury regarded the royal forests and chases. These, which ^ere 
known to have been of enormous extent in the time of the Norman 
kings, had in^ the lapse of five oenturies been considerably reduced', 
nor was it an easy matter to ascertain whether the lands and rights 
now claimed by different individuals, were originally derived from 
unauthorized encroachnaeats, or from the grants of the soveragn. 
The commission took advantage of the uncertainty, and the earl of j,. ». 
Holland accepted the office of chief ju^ice in eyre south of the ^'^^^^ 
Trent. With the aid of several judges as assistants, he held his court 
successively in the different counties -, inquiries were made into the 
original boundaries of the forests \ and the landholders were sum- 
moned to prove their titles, or otherwise to answer for their en- 
croachments. The most alarming reports prevailed, and it was be- 
lieved that the greater portion of every shire in England, with the 
exception of Kent, Surrey, and Sussex, would be claimed as be- 
longing to the king. Holland's progress was stopped by the trou- 

(l) Clarendon, i. 98, 99. Laud's Diary, 5<. S3. ** phant ; and there wants hut one more to keep 
StrafTord Papers, i . 431. 438* 448. 449. 479. " the king's conscience to make up a triumvi- 
" We begin to live here in the church trium- " rate." ibid. 522. 
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Mes which followed, but be had previously brought immense sums 
into the treasury by the fines which he levied, or the compositions 
which be extorted fh>m the numerous individuals, who were ad- 
judged to have trespassed on the lands or rights of the crown (1). 

This, though ^n enormous abuse, affected individuals only; 
there was another grievance which soon extended itself over the 
whole kingdom. Noy, afler his defection from the country party, 
retained that morosity of disposition, and that apparent indepen- 
dence of character by which he bad always been distinguished. But 
he was easily led by flattery, and the praises given to bis learning 
and ingenuity by the ministers stimulated him to the discovery of a 
new and most productive source of income. He had found among 
the records in the Tower, not only writs compelling the ports, on 
certain occasions, to provide ships for the use of the king, but others, 
obliging their neighbours of the maritime counties to contri- 
bute to the expense. Hence be devised a plan, by which a power- 
ful fleet might be procured without any additional charge to the 
revenue. It was a time when the right of the English crown to the 
dominion of the narrow seas was disputed (2) *, the English fisheries 
were annually invaded by the Dutch and French mariners *, unlawful 
captures were made by the cruisers of the different powers at war 
with each other, and the Turkish corsairs, in occasional descents, 
carried off slaves from the coast of Ireland (3). To repel such ag- 
gressions served as a pretext *, but there was another and secret ob- 
ject, for the accomplishment of which Charles required a numerous 
fleet. He was engaged in a new treaty with the king of Spain, who 
offered to procure the restoration of the Palatinate, on condition 
that Charles would previously aid him by sea, against the United 
Provinces, until they should consent to a reasonable peace (4). 
tm. W*^h this view writs were issued to London, and the different ports, 
Oct. 20. ordering them to supply a certain number of ships of a specified 
tonnage, sufficiently armed and manned, to rendezvous at Ports- 
mouth on the first of March of the following year, and to serve 
during six months, under an admiral to be appointed by the 
Auf. 9. i^iug ^5^ jfQj^ indeed, died before the writs were issued •, but the 
experiment succeeded ; the imprisonment of those, who refused to 
pay their share of the expense, enforced obedience; and the council 
resolved to extend the measure from the maritime towns to the 

(1) Ibid. i. 410, 413.435. 463. 467. *' My lord (3) " The pillage the Tarks haye done upon 

** of Salialmry was fined 30.000/.; the eari of West. •* the coast is most insafferaUe ; and to hare our 

•« moreland 19,000/. ; sir Christopher Hatton ** sahjects ravished from us, and at after to be 

** 19,000/. { my lord Newport -3000/. ; sir Lewis " from Boch^He driren orer land in chains to 

«< Watson 4000/.; sir Robert Bannister 3000/.. ** MarseiUes, all this under the sun, is^ most in- 

** and many others smaller sums," for encroach- ** famous usage in a diristian king." Ibid. ii. 25> 

ments on the forest of Rockingham alone. Ibid, also i. 68. 

ii. UT. (4) Clarendon Papers, i. 75. 83. 104. 106. 100. 

(3) " The purpose and main work of the fleet 135. 314. 331. 

•< is to recorer the dominium maris." Slraftbrd (S) Rush worth, ^i. 3S7. 
Papers, i. 4l6> 
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vthole kingdom. Writs ivere directed to the sheriffs, informing 
each that his county was assessed at a certain number of ships 
towards the fleet for the ensuing year ^ that the charge was estima- 
ted at a certain sum, and that he was required to levy that sum on the 
inhabitants, in the same manner as the subsidies had been usually 
raised. ByUhis contrivance, the king obtained a yearly supply of 
218^5001. y and it should be observed, that he carefully devoted it to 
the purpose for which it was demanded : a fleet of more than sixty 
sail annually swept the narrow seas, and the admirals, first tlJ^ 
earl of Lindsey, afterwards the earl of Northumberland, received 
orders to sink every foreign ship which refused to salute the Eng- 
lish flag (1). 

He was, however, aware that though he obtained the money, tils 
right to levy it was denied by many — was questioned by most of his 
subjects. On this account, it became of importance to have the 
legality of the tax established by the decisions of the courts of law. 
Sir Robert Heath, the lord chief justice of the king's bench, was 
removed, and in his place was substituted sir John Finch, late 
speaker of the house of commons, a judge of inferior learning, but 
more courtly principles. Finch canvassed his brethren for votes : 
he visited each in private, and through his solicitations he obtained 
an unanimous resolution, that '^ as, where the benefit redounded to - 
^' the ports and maritime parts, the charge was, according to the a... 
^^ precedent of former times, lawfully laid upon them ^ so, by parity ^^^^ 
^^ of reason, where the good and safety of the kingdom in general 
'' is concerned, the charge ought to be borne by the whole 
'^ realm (2)/' This, however, was satisfactory, only in as much as 
it laid a foundation for fhture proceedings. In three months, two a. ». 
other questions were proposed to the judges : '^ 1"*. whether in fS^\^ 
^' cases of danger to the good and safety of the kingdom in general, 
'^ the king could not impose ship money for its defence and safe- 
^^ guard, and by law compel payment from those who refused : 
^' 2^ whether he were not the sole judge both of the danger and 
^^ when and how it was to be prevented.'' They assembled in the 
hall of seijeants' inn ; ten decided in favour of the prerogative ; and 
Crook and Mutton, though they dissented from their brethren, 
subscribed their names on the principle that the judgment of the 
majority was that of the whole body (3). 

By most of the judges it was supposed that this opinion had been 
required for the private satisfaction of the royal conscience. To their 
astonishment the lord keeper read it to the public In the star-* 
chamber : it was ordered to be enrolled in all the courts at West- Feb. a, 
minster ^ and they themselves received instructions to repeat and 

(1) Rushworlh, ii. %S1. 259. 335. 343. Straf. (3) Rashworth, ii. 353—358. Biblioth. Re^ia, 
ford Papers, 337. 430. 435. 437. 463. 468. 246—350. 

(2) Howell's Slate Trials, iii. 1364. 
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eiplaiB il at the assizes during their circuits. The council was 
anxious to make it universally known, and anticipated from its 
publication the most beneficial results. ' ' Since it is lawM," observes 
lord Strafford, '^ for the king to impose a (ai towards the equipment 
^^ of the navy, it must be equally so for the levy of an army; and 
^' (he same reason which authorizes him to levy an army to resist, 
'^ will authorize him to carry that army abroad, that he may pre* 
^^ vent, invasion. Moreover, what is law in England, is law also in 
Af Scotland and Ireland. This decision of (he judges will therefore 
>' make the king absolute at home, and formidable abroad. Let him 
'^ only abstain from war a few years, that he may habituate bis 
'' subjects to the payment of this tax, and in the end he will find 
^^ himself more powerful and respected than any of his predeces^ 
*'sors(l)." 

But there still existed a man who ventured to dispute the pr(v 
tended right of the crown. This was the celebrated John Hampden, 
a gentleman of Buckinghamshire; one so quiet, so courteous, so 
submissive, that he seemed the last individual in the kingdom to 
oppose the opinion of the judges. But under the appearance of 
humility and diffidence, he veiled a correct judgment, an invincible 
spirit, and the most consummate address. In 1626 he h^d suffered 
imprisonment for his refusal to pay his assessment towards the 
forced loan : a refusal which he justified by the danger of drawing 
upon himself the curse pronounced against the violators of Magna 
Charta : now, in similar manner, he ventured to meet his sovereign 
in a court of law, merely, as he pretended, to obtain a solemn 
judgment on a very doubtful question ; though it was plainly his 
real object to awaken (he people from their apathy, by the public 
discussion of a subject which so nearly concerned their rights 
and liberties. The sum demanded amounted to twenty shillings. 
ii^"22. Hampden demurred to the proceedings in the court of Exchequer, 
and the question was solemnly argued before (he twelve judges 
during twelve days. In favour of the crown were adduced, 1**. (he 
practice of the Anglo-Saxon kings, and the annual tax of danegelt 
towards the support of the navy; 8*. a multitude of precedents, 
proving that former monarchs had pressed ships into their service, 
and compelled the maritime counties to equip them ; 3". the reason- 
ableness of the claim ; for unless the king possessed, in cases of 
danger, the right of calling on his subjects for aid, the country- 
might receive incalculable injury before a parliament could be as- 
sembled. On the other part it was contended that no argument could 
be founded on the imperfect hints in ourancient wrilers, respecting 
the danegelt, or the naval armaments of (he Anglo-Saxon kings ; 
2*». that out of the multitude of precedents adduced, not one bore 

(l) Strafford Papers, ii. 61, 62. 
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any resemblance lo the present writs, which firsl ordered Ihe in- 
habitants of the inland counties lo fit out ships, and then to pay 
money in lieu of those ships ; 3**. that no urgent necessity could be 
pleaded : for the writs had been issued six months before the ships 
were wanted, and consequently there was sufficient time in the 
interval to assemble and consult the parliament; 4*. that these writsr 
were in opposition both to the statutes, and the petition of right, 
which provided that no tax should be levied on the subject without 
the consent of parliament ; nor was it a valid objection, that the king 
could still levy an aid on the knighthood of his son and the marriage 
of his eldest daughter, for these cases were expressly excepted In 
Magna Gharta, and virtually in the succeeding statutes. The judges 
delivered their opinions during the three next terms^ four in each 
term. Seven pronounced in favour of the prerogative, and five in 
fayolir of Hampden*, but of these, two oDiy,'Hutlon and Crook, 
denied the right claimed by the crown ; the others^ while they 
acknowledged its existence, availed themselves of some technical 
informality,' to decide against its exercise in the present instance (1). 
The termination of this great trial, which had so long kept the 
nation in suspense, was hailed as an important victory by the court •, j**'** 
but it was a victory deemed upjust by the people, and productive 
of ruin to the king. The reasoning in favour of the prerogative was 
universally judged weak and inconclusive ; and men who had paid 
cheerfully, while they conceived the claim might be good in law, 
parted with their money reluctantly, after they had persuaded 
themselves that it was illegal. The authority of the judges had little 
influence on the public opinion : the merit of their determination 
rested x>n their arguments ; and the weakness of these induced men 
to believe that they had pronounced according to the dictates of 
interest rather than of conscience (2). 

But Charles was not satisfied with sowing the seeds of disaffection 
in England ; the same arbitrary sway, the same disregard of the 
royal word, the same violation of private rights, marked his govern- 
ment of the people of Ireland. Fearing that the expedition against 
Cadiz might provoke the Spaniards to make a descent on the island, 
he had ordered the Irish army to be increased to the number 
of 6,000 foot and 500 horse. To raise the men presented no dif- 
ficulty ; but to provide for their support was a problem which lord 
Falkland, the deputy, knew not how to solve. He called together 
the principal proprietors : they consented to offer to the king a large 
sum of money in return for certain concessions •, and their delegates 
proceeded to London to arrange with the English council the par- 
ticulars of the contract. A report was immediately spread that they 
had been instructed to solicit certain indulgences in favour of the 

(i) Rush. 480^600. HoweH's State TriaU».iii. (2) Clareudon, i. 69. 
826—1254. ■ 
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catholic recusants, who formed two-thirds of the meetiitg. The yery 
sound of the word ^^ indulgence '* alarmed the zeal of Usher, arch- 
bishop of Armagh, who called to him eleven other prelates ; and 
the declaration of the synod was solemnly promulgated before the 
chief governor, in Christ church, Dublin, by Downham, bishop of 
Derry : l"". That to permit the free exercise of the catholic worship 
would be a grievous sin, because it would make the government a 
party not only to the superstition, idolatry, and heresy of that 
worship, but also to the perdition of the seduced people, who would 
perish in the deluge of catholic apostacy; 2"^. that to grant such 
toleration for the sake of money to be contributed by the recusants, 
was to set religion to sale, and with it the souls of the people whom 
Christ had redeemed with his blood (1). This doctrine was un- 
doubtedly in unison with the intolerant maxims of the time : but 
Charles did not balance between his orthodoxy and his interest ^ he 
gladly accepted the offer of 120,000/., a larger sum than had ever 
been given to his predecessors, to be paid by equal instalments in 
the course of three years ; and in return he granted, under his own 
t628. hand, one and fifty graces (so they were termed), by which, in 
iiay.24. addition to the removal of n^any minor grievances, it was provided 
that the recusants should be allowed to practise in the courts of law, 
and to sue the livery of their lands out of the court of wards, on 
taking an oath of civil allegiance in lieu of the oath of supremacy ; 
that the undertakers in the several plantations should have time 
allowed them to fulfil the conditions of their leases ; that the claims 
of the crown should be confined to the last sixty years ] that the 
inhabitants of Connaught should be permitted to make a new en- 
rolment of their estates ; and that a parliament should be holden to 
confirm these graces, and ta establish every man in the undisturbed 
possession of his lands (2). 

The delegates returned to Ireland, with instructions to the lord 
deputy, who hastened to summon a parliament, before he had 
complied with the conditions required by Poyning's statute. The 
writs were undoubtedly illegal, but the error, whether it were 
intentional or not, might have been remedied by the issue of other 
writs, in a more legal form. Nothing, however, was done. The 
Irish, though surprised, waited with patient reliance on the honour 
of their sovereign ^ nor did the suspicion enter into their minds 
that he meant to receive their money, and yet refuse to redeem his 
pledge. 

But the lord Falkland was not the roan to carry into execution the 
dishonest projects of the English council. He was recalled to make 
place for the viscount Wentworth, who, without resigning his office 
of lord president of the north, accepted that of chief governor of 

(i) Cyp. Anglic. 206. (3) See the graces .it length in the StrafTonl 

Papers, i. 3l2. 
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Ireland. Wen tworth brought with him to the service of his soyereign a. ». 
ttiat austerity of disposition and that obstinacy of purpose, which jao^ix 
had formerly earned for him the hostility of the king and of his 
favourite. He had once been the zealous champion of the rights of 
the people : he now knew no rights but those of the crown. Ireland, 
he maintained, was a conquered country ; whatever the inhabitants 
possessed, they derived from the indulgence of the conqueror; and 
the imprudent grants of preceding kings might be resumed or 
modified by the reigning monarch. With these principles he pro- 
ceeded to Dublin, assured of the protection of Charles, and strength- 
ened by the influence of his friend, archbishop Laud. His very 
arrival formed a new era in the government of the island. He 
ordered the ceremonial of the British court to be observed within ^- »• 
the castle ; a guard, an institution unknown under former deputies, jaiy.' 
was established *, and the proudest of the Irish lords were taught to 
feel the immense distance which separated them from the repre- 
sentative of their sovereign (1). 

Wentworth had engaged to raise for the king a permanent re- 
venue, which should free him from all dependence on the bounty 
of the people. But this, he observed, must be the work of time; 
and in the interval, after he had first cajoled the catholics, and ter- 
rified the protestants into a continuation of the voluntary assess- 
ment (2), he ventured to summon a parliament. Charles expressed 
his alarm ; but the deputy had taken the most effectual measures to 
ensure success* With the writs he issued a hundred letters of re- «. ». 
commendation in favour of particular candidates ; and procured a fiiy\t 
royal order to the absent peers to forward blank proxies to the 
council, that they might be filled up with such names as he should 
direct. Their number was considerable. They were for the most 
part natives of England or Scotland, who had no other connexion 
with Ireland than the titles, which they had solicited or purchased 
from Charles or his father (3). 

When the parliament was opened, the lord deputy announced 
his intention of holding two sessions, one for the benefit of the king, 
the other for that of the people. In the first he obtained six sub- joiy h. 
sidies of larger amount than had ever been granted before ; but the 
commons voted them cheerfully, under the persuasion that in the 
next session they should obtain the confirmation of the graces (4). 
They were grievously disappointed. In that session he informed 

fO Strafford Papers, i. 96. 113' 134. which had been manured, — a condition which 

(2) Ibid. i. 71. 74. 76. 134. opened a way to innnmerable frauds in the col* 

(3) Ibid. 1 86, 187* 246. 259. Charles writes to lection. On this occasion the subsidy was changed 
the aepnty, *' It will not be worse for my service into the payment of four shillings in the pound 
** though their obstinacy make you break them ; on land, and of two shillings and eiffhNpence on 
'* for I fear that they hare some ground to de> goods after the manner of England. Iius from 
" mand more than it is fit for me to give." the commons amounted to 40,000/. The subsidy 
P. 233. of the lords was rated at four per cent, on their 

(4) In former times, a subaidy in Ireland meant rents, and produced 6000/. Ibid. 400* Carte's 
a decennial tax of a mark on every plough«land Onuond, i. 63. 
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yMiD, Ihal of HieM fefours so long proniifed, and so aoxiousty ex- 
pected, some were fit to be passed into laws, and some wo«ld be 
carried into execution by IIM order of goTernment ^ bat that the 
others bore so hard on the royal oiains, that the king could not in 
justice, or honour, or eonscienee, suffer them to be established. 
From thai moment harmony was succeeded by dissension. Weal- 
worth, mUk the aid ef promises and threats, obtained a majority 
of sixteen voices \ the opposition was compeNed to yield, and 
though several laws of great utiUty were passed, the most isf- 
portant of the concessions whkh had been promised, as part of the 
i)«t. u. oonb*acl in 1628, were peremptorily relbsed (1 }. 

From the convocation Wentworth obtained eight sul)si(Hes of 
30001. each. But this ample grant could not save the Irish clergy 
fhmi the mortification which had been prepared for them by arch* 
bishop Laud, who deemed it an oiijecl of the first importance to 
unite the protestanl churches of England^ Scotland, and Ireland, in 
the profession of the same doctrine and the observance of the sane 
discipline. The Irish prelates demurred. Theirs, they contended, 
wa& a distinct and independent chuich ; they owed no obedience to 
the archbishop of Canterbury ; they were salfsfied of the truth of 
the Itish articles, erroneous as they might appear to the enemies of 
Calvin, and the admirers of Arminius. The deputy sought at first to 
sooth their feelings. He assured them that no chiim of superiority 
was set up by the English metropolitan ; he was wDling thai the 
Irish articles, the idols of tlieir adoration, should be suffered to die 
away without censure or notice ; he even granted them permission 
to compose a new code of ecclesiastical discipline. But at the same 
time he required ttiat this code, how much soever It might differ in 
form, should not depart in substance from that^ of Ifte English 
ehuroh, and that one of its canons should include an unlimited ad^ 
mission of the thirty-nine articles. To bis surprise he was informed 
that, in defiance of his command, the divines, intrasted wttb the 
compilation, had introduced a canon enjoining the admismn of 
the Irish articles, under the penalty of excommunfcation. He sent 
for the archbishop and the committee, took the minutes into his 
own possession, reproached- the chairman with haviog> acted the 
part ef Arminius, and forbade him to make any report of Ihe 
proceedings to Ihe convocation, He then imposed on Usher the 
task of framing a canon authorizing the English articles : but 
the labour of the primate did not give satisfaction -, Wentworth 
i>te. 10. drew one himself and sent it to the house, with oiders Uial no 
debate should be permitted, and that the names of those who 
voted against it should be reported to him. One nmi onlf was 

{%) S«rallbrd Pumm* 380. »13 SSO. 4*4. Th« refusal of the graces to the tiirice of the cowcil;. 
arUfices employed to ttke from the king the iMy be seen. Ibid. S99. 917. 990; 
odimn of breaking his word» and to attribttte the 
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found, who dared to dissent^, the rest submitted with feelings of 
indignation and shame (1). 

When the lord deputy reviewed the proceedings of the convoca- 
tion and the parliament, he hastened to express his satisfaction to 
his friend, the archbishop. He had assimilated the Irish to the 
English church ^ he had eluded the confirmation of the graces ; he Dee. la. 
had obtained a supply, which would not only pay off the debts of 
the crown, but defray for some years the extraordinary expenses of 
the government. ^'Now/' he,exclaimed, '^ I can say that the king 
^' is as absolute here^ as any prince in the whole world can be, and 
^' may be still, if it be not spoiled on that side (2).'' His success sti- 
mulated him to carry into execution the other plans which he had 
formed for the improvement of Ireland. Of these the most impor- 
tant in his judgment was the extinction of the ancient worship, a 
work not to be precipitated by violence, but to be silently effected 
by the gradual operation of the law. Under the notion that the at- 
tachment of the lower orders to the catholic faith sprung out of their 
aptitude to imitate the conduct of their chiefs, he had persuaded 
himself that, if the primsipal landhoklers could be induced to con- 
form, the great mass of the people would spontaneously follow their 
example. With this view he restored to full activity the oppressive 
powef!» of the court of wards. The catholic heir, if he were a minor, 
was educated by order of the deputy in the protestant faith : if of 
age, he was refused the livery of his lands, till he had abjured his 
religion by taking the oath of supremacy. The d^olition of this 
grievance had been solemnly promised by Charles in the contract 
of 1628 ] but Wentworth, as we lave seen, was careful to prevent 
the confirmation of that contract. He went even farther. To elude 
tha claim of the crown to the wardships, and to prevent the neces- 
sity of suing out the livery of lands, the catholics had been accus- 
ton>ed to alter the properly of their estates, by long leases of some 
hundred years, and feoffments to secret trusts and uses. But such 
expedients were now rendered unavailable by an act passed at the 
suggestion of the lord deputy, which provided that all persons, for 
whose use others were seized of lands, should be deemed in actual 
possession thereof, and that no conveyance of any estate of inhe- 
ritance should be valid, unless it were by writing and enrolled in 
the proper court (3). 

(1). Strafford Paperfl, i. 398. 329. 342. 331. (3) This he observes "was a mighty considera- 

Wiikins, Con. ir. 49tf, SIS* '* tion, for formerly by means of their feoffees 

(2) Strafford Papers, i. 344. On this account " in trust, their persons almost never came in - 

he wished to prorogue, and not to dissolve, the ** ward, and so still bred from father to son in a 

parliament; because be might find it nsefol to " contrary religion, which now, as they fall in 

assemble it again. Bat Charles insisted on a dis- " ward, may be stopped and prevented." Straf- 

solntiott. " My experience shows they are of the ford Pap. i. 344. Alsu, 192. 3l2. 317. " Its con- 

** natare of cats, that they grow crasty witb^ '* seopeiice appears in the person of the earl of 

" age; so that if ye will have good of them, pat " Ormood, who, if bred under the wings of his 

** titen off handsomely when they come of any " own parents, had been of the same affections 

*' age, for yoang ones ever are most tractable." ** and religion his brothers and sisters are : 

ibid, 361. <fan. 29. " whereas now he is a firm protestant." 11. 18. 
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The reader will hare observed in the history of the last reign, 
that one of the chief grievances in Ireland was the insecarity of 
landed property, arising from the dormant and unsuspected pre- 
tensions of the crown. By the contract of 1628, Charles had con- 
sented to conflrm by act of parliament the titles of the existing 
possessors : but he was seduced from the performance of his word 
by the promises held out to him by the lord deputy, who had 
already arranged a most extensive plan of spoliation, and intended 
toclaim the whole province of Connaught in right of the sovereign. 
He pretended that Henry III. reserving only Ave canlreds to him- 
self,' had given the remainder to Richard de Burgo, to be holden 
by him and his heirs of the crown ; that the rights of Richard had 
passed by marriage to the. duke of York, the grandfather of Ed- 
ward IV., and that they had descended from that prince to his legi- 
J-ij 10. timate successor, the reigning monarch. In the county of Roscom- 
mon a jury of freeholders, intimidated by his menaces and pre- 
puce, returned a verdict in favour of the crown ; the same was the 
result in those of Mayo, Sligo, Clare, and Limerick; but the men 
of Galway refuse^ to surrender the inheritance of their fathers ; 
they pleaded that the grant of Henry was confined to the royalties, 
and did not affect the lands \ and they contended that the descent 
of Edward lY. from Richard de Burgo could not be proved; that 
one important link in the chain was wanting. They were all catho- 
lics, and Wenlworth had already expressed a hope that their 
obstinacy would afford him a pretext to mulct them more severely 
Aog. than the inhabitants of the other counties. He was gratified : the 
jury found for the freeholders ; and he immediately fined the sheriff 
1000/. for returning such an Inquest, and sent the members be- 
fore the Castle-chamber in Dublin, where they were severally fined 
4000/., and consigned to prison during his pleasure. Wentworth 
now issued a proclamation offering the royal favour to all who 
would voluntarily surrender their lands, and threatening actions 
in the court of exchequer against tho refractory. Instead of sub- 
mitting they appealed to the equity of the king, first contending 
that the evidence given on the trial was in their favour, then pro- 
posing that the question should be submitted to the decision of the 
English judges, and lastly, offering to pay a fine of 8000/. for the 
confirmation of the composition, which their fathers had made 
with the crown in the reign of Elizabeth. But Charles acted by the 
directions of the deputy. The delegates were arrested by his' orders, 
and sent prisoners to Dublin ; and the freeholders, deprived of all 
hopes of obtaining justice, successively made their submission. 
According to the original plan, it had been intended to return three- 
fourths of the lands to the possessors, and to reserve the remaining 
fourth, no less than 120,000 acres, for the crown, to be planted 
with Englishmen, on conditions which would bring a considerable 
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yearly revenue into the exchequer : it was now proposed tbat the 
men of Galway should forfeit a larger portion, « full half, in pu- 
nishment of their obstinacy. Wentworth, in the prosecution of his 
design, had ordered the necessary admeasurements to be made; but 
he was prevented from proceeding by the events which soon after- 
wards deprived him of life. Enough, however, had been done to 
awaken a general feeling of discontent, and to alienate the affec- 
tions of the natives from a government which treated them with so 
much deceit and oppression (1). 

The personal enmities of the lord deputy formed an additional 
cause of complaint. He was of a temper jealous, haughty, and im- 
patient of contradiction. The slightest resistance to his will, the 
semblance of contempt of bis authority, was sufficient to kindle his 
resentment ; and from that moment the unfortunate offender was 
marked out for ruin. He adopted the same motto with archbishop 
Laud : the word "thorough" was echoed back from one to the other 
in their private correspondence ; and the subject of their mutual 
exhortations was the rejection of half measures, and the necessity 
of enforcing obedience by the terror of punishment. In conformity 
with these maxims Wentworth spared no man whom he thought 
hostile to his views ; and his resentment fell with peculiar severity 
on almost every individual whom he found in the possession of 
office at his arrival. It must be admitted that they were not imma* 
culate characters : in a government like that of Ireland, where for- 
tunes were continually made at the expense of the crown or of the 
people, few public men could bear a close investigation into their 
conduct (2) ; but their real offence consisted not in their previous 
peculations, it was their want of zeal to concur with the deputy, 
their unguarded disapprobation of his measures, which entitled 
them to his enmity. 

It happened one day that Annesley, a lieutenant in the army^ 
who had once been caned by Wentworth in a paroxysm of passion, 
placed a stool on the foot of the lord deputy when he was suffering 
from the gout. The circumstance was casually mentioned at the 
table of the lord chancellor, and lord Mountnorris, the vice-treasu- 
rer, exclaimed, " Annesley has a brother who would n<>t have taken 
" such a revenge." These words were reported to Wentworth, 
who was dissatisfled, and perhaps justly, with the conduct of Mount- 
norris in his office. He dissembled for a time, but six months later 
the vice-treasurer (he bore a captain's commission) was summoned 
before a court-martial, on a charge of mutiny founded on this very 

{i) StraiTord Papers, i. 421. 442. 4S0. 464. *' There wa.s not such a tyrant in the king's do- 

476. 494. 521.— ii. 36- 76. 82. 93. 96. *• minions, who, utterly drunk with the vice of 

(2) Of Balfour in particular, we are told by *' violence, had with uuequal and tottering paces 

Wentworth, that ** he bad done as many outrages '• trod down his inigesty's people on every side J' 

"and grievous misdemeanors as ever vizier Strafford Papers, ii. 245. 
" basha bad done uuder the grand scigaior. 
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ts. expressioB. The deputy appeared both Jts proteculoraod president ; 
aod, though he took no part in the dellberatiOD of the court, pro- 
nounced the Judgment, (hat the prisoner had been guilty of a breach 
of the thirteenth article of war, and should therefore suffer death. 
He did not, however, carry it into execution. He had suflftciently 
humbled Mountnorris ; and, now that bis pride had been gratified, 
be Joined with the court in recommending him to the king as a fit 
object of mercy (1). 

Men had long complained of Wentworth's despotism : this last 
act of oppression seemed to unite etery toice against him. 
Though Charles assured him of his protection, he deemed it expe- 
dient to answer his accusers in person; and having obtained per- 
i""^'. mission to tisil his estates in Yorkshire, improved the opportunity 
July 30. to pronounce before the king and council an elaborate, and, in many 
respects, a plausible, defence of his^ administration. He had betr 
tered, he okserved, the condition of the clergy, had disciplined the 
army, had improved the revenue, had purified the courts of justice, 
had cleared the seas of the pirates, and had encouraged the growth 
of flax and the manufacture of linens (2). Insinuations had, indeed, 
been thrown out, as if he had treated with undue severity the most 
faithful officers of the crown. But it should be recollected that 
Ireland was not, as England, a country where men had been taught 
by habit obedience to the laws. There the auth(Hlty of the king 
had been perpetually controlled by the influence of his servants. 
To re-establish order it was necessary to make the highest subjects 
feel that they were amenaUe to the law ; and to (each all, by the. 
punishment of a few, that under a wise and righteous monarch, no 
rank, no wealth, no connexions, could screen the guilty from the 
retribution due to their transgressions. Charles applauded the vigour 
of his deputy *, and Wentworth returned in triumph to Ireland (3). 
If we consider him merely as a servant, wi(h no other duty to per- 
form than to seek the immediate profit of his master, he was cer- 
tainly deserving of the praise and gratitude of the king ; but he had 
broken the royal word to the natives, had harassed them by fines, 
compositions, and plantations, and bad incurred the hatred of all 
ranks of people, whatever was their origin or whatever their reli- 
gion. 

Much, however, as the people of Ireland and England were ag- 
grieved, they betrayed no disposition to oppose open force to the 
unjust pretensions of their sovereign : it was in Scotland that the 
flame was first kindled, which gradually spread, till it involved the 
three kingdoms in one common conflagration. When Charles re- 

(1) SUafTonl Papers, i. 392- 448. 497—501. root outtlie manulkctare of wool, that the Irish 

SM* 609' 512 Sl4. 519. dareadon Papers, i. might not be able to compete with the English, 

440. 548. 594. bat dioold be obliged to depend on them for 

(S) He had spent lOOO/- in the purchase of dodiing. Oarendon Papers, ii. 19. 

flax-seed, and had procured worlunen from Flan* (3) Clarendon Papers, ii. 16—21. 
dcrs ; but at the same lime he eudcaroured to 
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turned from bis visit to lito Aali¥e country in 16dd^ he brought back 
viith him strong feeling of resenlment against the lords who had 
ventorod to oppose his Hivourite measures in parliaoieot. Among 
these one of the most distinguished for his patriotism or obstinacy 
was the lord Balmeri«o^ who was soon made to learn that the 
pleasure of the sovereign could not be resisted with impunity. 
During the parlaament a petition in i^Tour oT the dissideiits had 
been prepared, though on consideration it was deemed prudent not 
to present it. It was drawn in language which most haTe proyed a. ». 
ungrateful to the royri ear, and abounded in olTensiTe iodiiiuations, 
whieh it is acknowledged were ihcapafale of proof. Some copies of 
Ibis instrument crept afterwards into cirouialioti, and one of them 
wus traced to Balmerino, who had in confidence and under a pro- 
mise of secrecy commill^icated it to a friend. He tvas commited to 
prison.. Spotiswood, archbishop of St. Andrew's ^ hastened to Lon- 
don, and it was resolved to prosecute the obnolious nobleman on oct. 14. 
two statutes passed in the late reign^ by one of which to utter slan- 
der against the king's person, estate, of government, by the other 
not to apprehend or reveal the known author of such slander, were 
made crimes punishable with death. The exceptions taken against dm. 20. 
tlie dittay or iodictment Were repelled by ttie court; and the fact 
of Salmerino's guilt ad to the concealment of the author was affir- 
med by a majority of eight Jufors against seven. But judgment of a. d. 
deiith was not pronouhced : the people assembled in crowds \ and lArfV). 
plans Were arranged to massacre both the jurors who had given the 
.verdict, and the judges who had presided at the trial. Traquaire, 
the lord treasurer, hastened to procure a respite. The dissatisflictioh 
of the peo|de, the novelty of the prosecution, and the cruelty of 
idiiding oapitU punishment Where opinion was so divided as to 
the guilt or innocence oi the prisoner, were repeatedly suggested 
to the royal consideration ; and Charles, after a delay of some 
months, ungraciously and reluctantly signed a pardon. That resent- 
ment had some share in this most odious prosecution cannot be 
doubled : but the king flailed in his principal object; he sought to 
iiktimidate, to lame the stubborn spirit of his countrymen, and to 
bend their necks to that yoke which was already prepared for them 
by archbishop Laud and a junto of Scottish prelates. But the danger 
of Balmerino produced an opposite effect. The people could not be 
persuaded that he had been guilty of any other offence than his 
previous advocacy of their rights and religion : warned by his ex- 
ample, they resolved to stand by each other ; they watched with 
jealousy every proceeding of the couft *, and were ready, on the first 
provocation, to unite as one man, in the defence of their liberties 
and of their kirk (1). 

(1) ItoWell't SUte Triata, iii. S»l— Y13. Bd- Land's TrouUet, 94. Tk« jostice-geaeral *<foand 
four, u. 316—390. Ikun^t'tOum Tiuies, i. aS. ** and declared that Bahnerino h«d incurred the 
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Tbe lung's fiittier in 1616 bad extorted fh>in the geoend assem- 
bly an act authorizing the composition of a book of common prayer, 
and a code of ecclesiastical law ^ (wo concessions most hateful to 
the feelings of orthodox Scotsmen, because the one tended to 
abolish the use of extemporary prayer, the other to subject the 
conduct of ministers to the conhrol of the bishops. A liturgy, how- 
eter, was compiled : it received several corrections from the pen 
of (he royal divine, and was sent back to Scotland for the ftirther 
consideration of the prelates. But the disrepute in which the assem- 
bly of 1616 was held, and the resistance which had been made lo 
the five articles of Perth, damped the zeal both of the king and of 
the bishops ^ and the project seemed to have died away, when it was 
afterwards revived in 1629 by the piety or policy of Gharles(l). 
Laud, indeed, laboured strenuously to establish at once tbe English 
liturgy : but his reasoning and influence were compelled to yield to 
the obstinacy of the Scottish bishops, who deemed it a disgrace 
to (heir country, to owe either (he service, or the discipline of 
their church, to their English neighbours. To four of the prelates, 
whose principles or subserviency had lately raised them to the 
episcopal dignity, the king assigned the task of compiling the code 
of ecclesiastical law, and the form of public worship, but with in- 
structions that the first should combine a selection from the acts of 
the Scottish assemblies, together with the more ancient canons, and 
that the second should carefully preserve the substance, though it 
might recede in a few unimportant particulars from the English 
liturgy. Each, as soon as it was completed, was submitted to the 
revision of the prelates of Canterbury, London, and Norwich ; 
several corrections and improvements were suggested and admitted ; 
and the amended copies received the royal approbation. Charles 
ordered both to be published and observed: but the canons made 
their appearance nearly a year before (he service (2). 
^. ,. It was certainly a bold and chivalrous attempt. Charles had no 
1636. right to impose on the nation a new form of worship, or new rules 
of conduct abhorrent from its religious habits and persuasion. He 
was not by law tbe head of (he Scottish church: he had not ob- 
tained (he sanction of the assembly or of the parliament ; nor could 
he expect that the clergy would resign at the mere pleasure of 
(he sovereign, their legislative power, or the use of extemporary 

" pain 4f death contaioed in the acta of parlia- (2) Bibliotheca Regia» 125—138. The fonrtk 

'* ment/' (State Trials, 712,) '* but Ihe sentence canon of chapter viii. provides that *< as no re- 

'* pronouncing against hfan was delayed, sore *' formation in doctrine or discipline can he 

** against the bishope's wiU (qoho raged like a ** made perfect at once, it shall be lawful'fbr the 

*' tempestuous sea ihcrat ) wntil his majestie ** kirk at any time to make remonstrances to his 

" ehould be adrertissed." Balf.ii. 219. ' "majesty," etc. The Sconish bishops deem^l 

(l)Though the covenanters attribute this "no- this canon of great importance, and begged it 

** vation" to Laud, he solemnly declares in the might not be altered. Laud approved of it, hut 

History of his Troubles, that he received the first expressed his satisfaction that " its true meaning 

notice of it irom the king during his sickness in '* remaioed still under the curtain." Oaliymple, 

1629- Laud's Troubles, 168. ii. 13. Laud's Troubles, 101. 
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prayer (1). They cherished these privileges as belonging to them 
of divine right -, they boasted tha^ they were not fettered and shac- 
kled with forms and rubrics^ they claimed the right of introducing 
all subjects of local or national interest into their addresses to hea^ 
veo, and of kindling the passions or their hearers by the solemnity 
of their appeals to the knowledge and justice of the Almighty. The 
publication of the book of canons had put them on thejr guard ] Oct- is- 
and the moment the liturgy was announced, woes and curses were 
showered from every pulpit on the heads of the men, who sought 
^^ to gag the spirit of God, and to depose Christ fh*om his throne, 
^' by betraying to the civil magistrate the authority of the kirk." 
These denunciations created a spirit of the wildest fanaticisn^ : but 
while resistance was threatened and prepared, the leaders, with a 
degree of caution which seldom accompanies religious enthusiasm, 
contrived to eschew danger to themselves by transferring the pious 
task *"' to the christian valyancie of the godly women.'' 

On the appointed day the bishop and dean of Edinburgh, ac- ^- »• 
companied by the lords of the council, the judges, and the magis- jaiy 23. 
trates, proceeded to the high church, which had been selected for 
the cathedral (2). It was already crowded, and chieily with females. 
From the moment the dean commenced the service, nothing was 
to be heard but groans, hisses, and imprecations. The women of 
all ranks began to exclaim that ^' the mass was entered, that Baal 
^' was in the church : '' they upbraided the minister with the most 
injurious names and epithets ; he was '' a thief, a devil's gett, and 
^^ of a witche's breeding :" Janet Geddies threw the stool, on 
which she had been sitting, at his head : and other stools with a 
shower of clasp-bibles followed (3). The dean, alarmed at the dan- 
ger, resigned the post of honour to his superior in dignity and 
courage, the bishop : but no sooner had that prelate opened his 
mouth, than his voice was drowned amidst cries or ^^fox, wolf, and 
'^ belly -god," (an allusion to his corpulency,) and in a few mo* 
ments a stool, which, flung from a strong arm, whizzed close by 
his ear, admonished him to make a precipitate retreat. In this 
stage the magistrates by their exertions succeeded in excluding the 
most riotous from the church : the doors were locked, and the ser- 
vice proceeded amidst repeated interruptions from showers of 
stones which demolished the windows, and from loud cries from 
the people without, of *'a pape, a pape, anti-chrisl, stane him, 

pull him down." At the conclusion the prelate departed in haste 
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(l)The king enjoined both the book of canons " turned her abont, and after sehe had wanned 

and the new service by ** his authority royal." " both his cheeks with the weight of her hands, 

Bib. Regia, 136. 138. Baifonr, ii. 224. •< sche thus shot against him the thanderbolt of 

(2) Tfaatpart which has since been turned into ** her zeal : < False thief,' said sche, ' is there<na 
a police-ofVce ; the east end was under repair. " * utfaer pairt of the cburehe to sing mess in but 

(3) *• Ane godly woman when sche bard a "•thou must sing it at iny lugge?'" Baifonr, 
" yonog man behind sounding forth amen to Stonic field day. 

" that new composed comedie, sche quicklic 
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to his lodging in (he bigh-4tree(, but was overfakeo bjr a crowd or 
female saints ^ and though he at first disengaged himself, and reach- 
ed the door, was again seized, dragged down the stair, thrown on 
the ground, and roiled in the niire(i). In the aAernoon precau- 
tions were taken, and the service was read with little intevaptloii 
to a small and select auditory, from which all the *^ weiffes" were 
excluded *, but the bishop, on his appearance to the street, foand 
himself in greater danger than before ; and would have met with 
the fate of St. Stephen, had not the earl of Roxburgh snatched bini 
from martyrdom, and afforded him an asylum in hb carnage. The 
women, however, followed, shouting and hurling stones, till Ihe 
gates. of Uolyrood-house closed upon him, and disappointed tbe 
vengeance of his pursuers (2). 

Such an outrage under a vigorous government would have been 
met with prompt and adequate punishment : but the ministers of 
the crown in Scotland were slow to engage in a contest in which 
they felt no interest, and the issue of which seemed more than 
doubtful. They saw that the strongest prejudice against episcopacy 
existed among their countrymen ; that the restoration of the order 
was connected in the minite of the nobility with the probable loss 
of the church lands still in their possession ; and thtft the intro- 
*duction of eight prelates into the council, the appointment of one 
to be chancellor, and the power assigned to them* of choosing (he 
lords of the articles in the last parliament, had excited jealousies 
and apprehensions in the higher as wdl as in the lower classes (3). 
Under such discouraging circumstances they shrunk fr<Hn the con- 
test, and left the execution of the royal will to the earl of Traquaire, 
the treasurer; an unwelcome and invidious task, which drew on 
him the resentment of his countrymen, wiihout securing to him 
the gratitude of his sovereign. The failure of every measure pre^ 
scribed by Charles induced the prelatic party to accuse him of 
treachery : his best justification will be found in the conduct of 
their opponents, who pursued him with unrelenting hatred, as 
their most vigilant and most dangerous opponent. 

It will be easy to conceive the vexation of Charles when he be- 

ri)*«lf«itiMr/' says sir JaiiiegBa]fo«ir»««a9iil^ «« 6'cloak, in a dark nigkt^ with time or fimr 

" tnat labbarly monster with hia satine gonn de- " ministers witb him, bat some hundreds of ea- 

** fend hhna«»lF by his swollen hands and greasy '< raged women •t aU qualitica ara about him 

*' belly, hot he had half a diasen neckfishes to a '* with neaves, staTcs, and peats, but no stones. 

« reckoning/' ** They beat him sore. Bis doak, ruff, and hat 

(a) Compare Nalson, i. 6-^«. Guthrie, 23. " were rent. However he escaped all bloody 

BaiUie, 5. Clarendon, i. 109. with sereral ori* ** wounds, yet he was in great danger eren « 

ginal passages collected by the industry of Mr. *< killing." Bailtie, 8. 

Brodie, ii. 452. It appears that the women in all (8) '* 1 find this the prime reason of the nobi- 

ptaees were put in the front of the rioters. In " lity't prw ae d ing8'**aight of tiM biahops being 

the synod of Glasgow, William Annan had, in a <* lords of tha articles, who had Ae power to 

sermon spoken laroartbly of <* the Imke." " At ** chose other eight <rf the aohility, whom thej 

** the Ontgoinc of the church about thirty or ** knew most addictod Ift his BMJesty» and these 

*' ibity oCoorhoaealest women, in onoToice be- " sixteen the rest, ao duit all depanded iqpon 

" fora the bishops and magistrates, fell a railing, '* then, and they upon his asajetty/' Dalrynple's 

*^ cursing, scolding, witb clamour* on Mr. An* BleoMMrials, 47. 

" iwn He is no sooner in the street at nine 
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came acquainted witb the late proceedings in Edifdnirgh : but to 
recede was, in his estimation, to subject the royal authority to the 
will of the multitude, and to prepare the way for similar outrages 
on the part of the English puritans. At the request of four ministers Aag. 2s. 
the Scottish council had suspended the letters of homing decreed 
against them, till the pleasure of the king could be ascertained. A 
messenger arrited ; the lords were reproved for their backward* sept. m. 
ness, and the order for the use of the new service book was re- 
newed. But by this time the number of the petitioners had multi- 
plied *, strangers of all ranks had crowded to Edinburgh to their 
support : solemn fasts had been observed to implore the protection 
of Heaven, and the most spirit-stirring appeals were made to the 
people in favour of the kirk. A second suspension followed, and 
the supplications of the multitude were forwarded to the court. 
Charles returned a similar answer ^ the public discontent increased ; 
and a riot nearly conferred the crown of martyrdom on the lord oct. 11. 
treasurer and two of the prelates. The council, by the king's order 
leaving the capital, repaired to the palace at Dalkeith, and soon 
afterwards assented to a proposal that the petitioners should be re- 
presented by- a deputation permanently resident in Edinburgh. The 
object of the king's ministers was to induce the crowds of strangers trtr. is. 
to withdraw to their homes : their opponents had a more important 
object in view. The nobles, the gentry of the counties, the clergy 
of the presbyteries, and the '^ indwellers" of the burghs, severally 
chose a '* table " or board of four representives ; and each of these 
boards selected one from their number to form a committee of 
superintendence and government, with power to collect the opi- 
nions of tlie others, and to decide on all questibns in the last resort. 
With these five boards in the capital corresponded others In the 
country; their orders were received with respect, and executed 
with promptitude ; and in a few weeks the tables possessed and 
exercised an uncontrolled authority throughout the greater part 
of Scotland. The contrivers of this plan, and the leading members 
of the committees, were the earl of Rothes, Balmerino, Lindsay, 
Lothian, Loudon, Tester, and Cranston (1). 

As the petitioners grew in numbers, they advanced in their de- 
mands. They required the formal revocation of the liturgy, of the 
book of canons, and of the court of high commission. They ac- 
cused the bishops as the authors of the troubles which agitated 
Scotland; they ''declared" their authority ; they protested against Dec. 3t. 
every act of council, to which any of the prelates should be parties. 
At the expiration of seven weeks, Traquaire was ordered to publish ^'^^'^- 
a proclamation in Edinburgh and Stirling, declaring the tables un- Feb. ii, 

(l)Bai11ie» 9. 10. 15. t3. 25. Rnshworth, ii. pointed oat ta the king by the council in Edin- 

304. Hardwicke Papers, ii. 96. 103. Burnet, Me- Wgh. Hard» Pap. ii. 95—100. Balfour, ii. 329 

noirs of Hamiltona, 53. Nabon, i. IC— ig. it it -.288. 
plain that the coiiaequences of hie olwtiaacy were 
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lawful, pardoning ail wlio should peaceably return to *their homes, 
and commanding all strangers to depart under the penally of 
treason. But the petitioners were previously acquainted with this 
1^32. order ; they met in considerable numbers both in Stirling and Edin- 
burgh -, and as soon as the herald had performed his office, read 
and affixed to the market-cross a counter protestation. This extra- 
ordinary procedure was held a sufficient ground to disobey the 
royal command (1). 

But the leaders of the anti-episcopal party adopted another and 
more efficient expedient. Under the auspices of Rothes, Balmerloo, 
and Loudon, with the aid of Johnston of Wariston the advocate, 
and of Henderson the preacher, a form of covenant was devised 
with the view of uniting the whole nation into one dissenting body. 
To blind the ignorant and (be unwary it began with the recital of 
one of more ancient dale, containing a general profession of faith, 
and a minute abjuration of the doctrines and practices attributed to 
the church of Rome ; to this was appended an enumeration of all 
the acts of parliament which confirmed the tenets and discipline of 
the kirk, and inQicted punishment on its opponents ; and then fol- 
lowed the vow, in which the subscribers bound themselves, '^ by 
'^ the great name of the Lord (heir God," to defend the true reli- 
gion, to resist all contrary errors and corruptions, and to stand to 
the defence of the king, his person anS authority, in preservation 
of the religion, liberties, and laws of the kingdom, and to the de- 
fence of each other in the same cause, so that whatsoever should 
be done to the least of the subscribers on that account, '^ should be 
'^ taken as done to ail in general, and to every one in particular^"' 
clauses which, by limiting the obedience of the subject, were con- 
strued to authorize rebellion, whenever the measures pursued by 
the sovereign should be represented by the tables as contrary to 
the laws, or liberties, or religion of Scotland. By orders from the 
committees, every Scotsman who valued the pure faith and disci- 
pline of the kirk was summoned to the capital to observe a solemn 
Mar. 1. fast, as a preparation for the renewal of the covenant between Israel 
and God ^ and on the appointed day zealots of each sex, and of 
every rank and profession, from the highlands as well as the low- 
lands, crowded to the church of the Grey friars. The service began 
with a fervent prayer from Henderson the minister, and an excit- 
ing speech from lord Loudon, the best of their orators : the con- 
gregation rose ; and ail with arms outstretched to heaven swore to 
the contents of the covenant. They shouted, wept, and embraced 
^each other ^ God was appeased; tlieir backsliding and apostacy 
were forgiven. From the capital the enthusiasm quickly diffused 
itself to ihe extremities of the kingdom; where good will was 

(1) Baillie, 18. 28- 29. 34. 42 — 44. Large de- Rvsbwortli, ii. 406- Nalson, i. 20—27. Balfour, 
claration, 48. Ilardwicke Papers, ii. 97— iOl. ii. 240— 249. 
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wanting, intimidation was applied; and the covenanters, in every 
eounty but that of Aberdeen, outnumbered their opponents in the 
proportion of a hundred to one (1). The royal authority though 
still acknowledged, was no longer obeyed; and the government 
was in fact exercised by ^' the Tables/' 

James, on his accession to the English throne, had established a 
privy council of Scotsmen, charged exclusively with the affairs of 
their native country, fiy the advice of this council, after three 
months had been spent in deliberation, Charles resolved, in oppo- 
sition to the remonstrances of his council in Scotland, to suppress 
the covenant by open force ; and in the interval, while he made 
preparations for the contest, to send the marquess of Hamilton, as 
his commissioner, to Scotland. Hamilton was instructed, to promise May so. 
that t' the practice of the liturgy and the canons. should never be 
^^ pressed in any other than a fair and legal way, and that the high 
'^ commission should be so rectified as never to impugn the laws, 
^^ or to be a just grievance to loyal subjects;'' and that the king, 
instead of punishing those who had lately taken an illegal covenant, 
would pardon the offence, on condition that they should imme- 
diately renounce it, and deliver up the bond to the commissioner. He Jnn« 3. 
had invited the nobiUty to meet him at Haddington, but not a single 
covenanter appeared. Offended and mortified he continued his 
route to Dalkeith, where he received a visit from Rothes, and was 
induced by him to proceed to Edinburgh and reside at Holyrood 
house. In the mean time a national fast had been proclaimed : 
crowds hastened from all parts to Edinburgh ; and on the day ap- jonc s. 
pointed for his removal the road along which he had to pass, from 
Musselburgh to Lekh, and from Leith to the capital, was lined by a 
multitude of covenanters, perhaps fifty thousand meh> carefully 
arranged in several divisions, among which the most conspicuous 
was that of the clergy, amounting to five, some say seven hundred 
ministers. The pretence was to do him honour; the object, to 
make before him a display of their union, and numbers, and power. 
The commissioner, whether, as some thought, he secretly fa- 
voured the cause of the covenanters, or, as is more probable, he 
despaired of subduing or mollifying their obstinacy, suspended the 
execution of his instructions; made two successive journeys to 
London to convey information and receive the commands of his 
sovereign; and on his second return published a proclamation sept. 20. 

^ (1) Bailhtt^ 35. Busliworlh, ii. 754 — 778« Guth- ** Mayor; and herdmen and hiremen laid in the 
rie, S4t 3S> Har^wicke Papers, ii. 103. 107. " If " stocks up and down the country, and all forre- 
" yoa knew what odd, uncouth, insolent, and ** fusing to put their hand to the pen, as a Ihon- 
** ridiculous courses fhtj use to draw in silly ** sand have done, who cannot write indeed ; and 
" igaorant fools, fearful fasards, women and boys, "yet you would have laughed better to have 
" I can hardly say whether it would afford his " seen the wives in Edinburgh,... so many of 
" majesty more occasion of laughter or anger.... " them as could not subscribe... hold all up their 
" You could not have chnsed but laugh to have " bands when the covenant... was read, as sol- 
seen pipers and candle-makers in our town " diers do when they pass a muster." Dalrymplc, 
" committed to the town-jail by our Eealnus Mr. ii. 25. 
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^* (fisdiargiog " the serfice-book, Uie book of canons, and the high 
commiasioo court, dispensing with the fife articles of the assembly 
of Perth, excosiDg the iotraQts into the ministry from the oath of 
supresiacj and of canonical obedience, commanding all persons 
to lay aside the new covenant, and to take that which had been 
published by the king's father in 1589, and summoning a free as- 
sembly of the kirk against the month of November, and a parlia- 
ment against that of May in the following year (1). 

These were concessions which, at an earlier period^ wouM have 
been accepted with gratitude. But it was the misfortune of Charles 
not only to act with insincerity himself, but (o be surrounded by 
counsellors equally insincere, who, while they sought to obtain his 
favour by conforming their advice to bis wishes, were careM at 
the same time to purchase the good opinion of his adversaries by 
perfidiously communicating lo them his real intentions. The Scottish 
leaders received information that no reliance was to be placed on 
this apparent change of disposition in Ihe monarch ; that his object 
was to lull them into a fatal security, till he had completed bis pre- 
parations for war ; and that in a few months he would enforce whal- 
se|M.9s. ever he had now withdrawn, at the head of a numerous and well- 
appointed army. They determined to persist in their union ; and 
opposed to the royal proclamation a formal protest, showing by 
sixteen reasons that to assent to the demands of the king would be 
lo betray the cause of God, and lo act against the dictates of con- 
science (2). 

It was expected that Charles would forbid the meeting of the 
assembly ; but tie ordered the commissioner to attend, hoping that 
the violence of the members would provoke him to dissolve it, and 
wouM justify, in the opinion of his English subjects, his intended 
appeal to arms. The tables were roasters of the elections; they 
procured one lay elder and four lay assessors to be returned from 
every presbytery ; and thus, with the aid of their friends, became 
Hot. 31. Sufficiently numerous to control the few among the clergy who 
hesitated to approve of their proceedings. The assembly met at 
Glasgow, and a week was spent in violent and irritating debates. 
The commissioner protested against the part taken by the tables in 
the elections, against the introduction of the lay elders, a practice 
discontinued since the beginning of the last reign, and against the 

(l)BaiUie, 60. 79. Balfoar, ii. 264—288. (2) Rnshworth, 772— 780. Nakon, i. 1^4. Bal- 

Raahworth, ii. 752. 754. 787. Barnet's Hamil- four, 292. There is in DaliTniple a cerieoB latter 

Uma, 82. 88. Nalacm, i. 3S^S7. That Charles ef iaCMnuitien from sone foieod to the ooveiiaiit- 

meant onlj to temporize appears firom die Straf- ers, wbic^ shows that maoT Eki^ishaaen wished 

fovd Papers, ii. 181. 184—186. 188. and his success to the Scots, with the view efeuigsatiBg 

letters to Hamilton, ** Your chief end heiaf now to Scotland, that they might not be compelM to 

**to win time; that they may oemant piblic conform by the prelates in Bngland. The writer 

*' fottaes, Qutil i be ready to suppress th»m." thetefere bega, that, whenefcr tbey agrce to a 

Barnet's Hamiltons, 5S, 56, 57. 59. 60. " Velen- pacification, one article may be that the sohfeets 

do il re pigiiar tempo col negecio fiaehe fosse in of each kingdom may finely dwrtt in the ethtr. 

•id&ne dt oimrimere i sedisiosi a salra mano." ii. 42. 
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authenticity of certaio written Tolum^ which were prodoced, as 
containing the acts of more ancient assemWies, acts hitherto sup- 
posed to have been lost, but now most providentially dIscoTdred. not. 21. 
On every subject he was overpowered by numbers ; and, when 
Henderson, the moderator, prepared to pot the question respecting* 
the deelinalor of the bishops (1), he conceived lliat the moment 
described in his instructions was come, and, suddenly rising, dis- 
solved the assembly. His manner, his tears, and bis language, per* 
suaded the members thai, if his voice was against, yet his heart 
was with them ] but, if we may believe his letter to the king, his 
distress arose from the calamities which he saw ready to burst on 
his country. He blamed both parties, the presumption and dis* 
obedience of the covenanters, the illegal proceedings, the ambi- 
tion, and the immorality of several among the bishops; and, con- 
ceiving his life in danger, bequeathed his children to the care of his 
sovereign, (hat the sons might be bred, and the daughters married, 
in England. He added, that fVom Scotland he wished to be divorced 
for ever (2). 

But the assembly was not inclined to disserve Hself at the mere 
mandate of the sovereign. The earl of Argyle, though he was nol 
a member, and had hitherto disguised his real sentiments, came 
forward to conntenance their meetings, and bear witness to the 
*^ righteousness of Ihcir proceedings.'' Encouraged by his presence, 
they passed a resolution that in spiritual matters the kirk was in- 
dependent of the civil power, and that the dissolution of the as"^ 
aembly by the royal commissioner was illegal and void. The three 
next weeks were employed in the revision of every ecclesiastical 
regulation introduced since the accession of James to the crown of 
England. The liturgy, ordinal, book of canons, and court of high 
commission were condemned -, episcopacy was aboltshed ; and the 
bishops themselves, with the ministers, the known factors of the 
bishops^ were excommunicated or deprived. Charles by prodama- Dee. 20. 
tion annulled these proceedings; the Scots received them with 
transports of joy, and celebrated a day of national thanksgiving 
for ^eir delivevy from prelacy and popery (3). 

While the covenanters thus steadily pursued the abolition of 
episcopacy, they were not inattentive to the danger which threat- 
ened them from England. Their preparations for war kept pace 
v;ith those of their sovereign. In military matters they had re- «.». 
course to the experience of Alexander Leslie, an adventurer, who /^^\ 
had sened under the king of Sweden in the wars of Germany, 
had risen to the rank of field-marshal, and bad returned lately 

(1) The declinator wa» a pvotetution ag^ainst M— ttS. RnahworUi, ii. 840—957. BaUbur, 3^1 
tbeaathority of the assembly. Itis inMaUoo.i. —SOS-. 

349. (S) Haidwieke lf|Hnrs» ii. IM. BaiMie, US^ 

(2) Hanlwicke Pape«, ii. u3-l2l. Baillie, l^^^^onJi^S^Vy'^^^^ ''^"' '* 
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with considerable weallh to his natiYe cooDlry. Id conformitir 
Willi his adyice the supreme committee in Edinburgh issued its 
commands to the inferior boards in the several presbyteries, and 
religious enthusiasm ensured idliedience. Every man capable of 
bearing arms was regularly trained ; ofl9cers,*who had grown old 
in actual service, hastened from the Swedish and Dutch arnaies 
to animate and exercise their countrymen ^ and arms and am- 
munition were furnished by the Scottish merchants in Holland. 
Money was the principal desideratum. A scanty supply was ob- 
tained from some of the rich citizens in Edinburgh ; many of 
the nobility sent their plate to be coined at the mint; and a 
liberal present was received, in the name of the French monarch, 
from a secret and unexpected friend, the cardinal Richelieu. 

It may appear strange that Richelieu should voluntarily offer 
assistance to the disaffected subjects of a prince in amily with 
his own sovereign, and married to a daughter of France. That 
minister was actuated by motives of pubhc and personal interest. 
Charles had formerly excited rebellion in France, by sending the 
expedition under Buckingham to take possession of the isle of Rh6 : 
he had by his opposition and menaces defeated the cardinal's plan 
of partitioning the Spanish Netherlands between France and the 
States according lo the treaty of Paris ; and had, during the war 
against the house of Austria, betrayed a secret leaning lo the 
cause of Spain, through the hope of obtaining Che palatinate for 
his nephew (1). In these instances be opposed the general policy 
^^f^ of Richelieu : in another he offered him a personal offence, by 
opening in his dominions an honourable asylum to Mary of Medi- 
cis, the queen mother, once the cardinal's patroness, but of late 
years his most dangerous enemy (2). On these accounts Riche- 
lieu instructed the French ambassador to open a clandestine in- 
tercourse with the insurgents ; despatched Chambers, his almoner, 
and a Scotsman, to inquire into the origin and progress of the 
troubles in Scotland -, procured the release of 6000 stand of arms, 
which had been bought for the covenanters and seized by the 
^^, states of Holland; and ordered the French ambassador in Lod- 
^1689. don to pay one hundred thousand crowns to general Leslie, who 
was appointed commander-in-chief (3). But the last transaction 

(l) As Charles coald not foresee the issue of cester, the ambassador, was forbidden to meet 
the contest, he negotiated with each iu favour of the cardinal in person, that the latter might not 
his nephew. Bicheliea would promise nothing, claim the precedence. Ibid. S84>388< 
unless the English king should openly join in r2Hbid. Sl7 — 21 569.573. 
the war, who refused to break with Spain, but (3) Dalrymple, ii. 47. Nouvelle* Lett- «'&- 
would allow an auxiliary force of 6000 men to be trades, i. 8. Temple, ii. 545. Some hints of this 
rais^ in England, and the co-operation of an intrigue had been receirfd by government in 
English fleet. At length he was drawn much July (Sydney Pap. ii. Stf2). It was discovered by 
further: but the cardinal contrived to spin out Hamilton in Marcl^ of the next year. (Conn to 
the negotiation for three years, tiU the troubles Barberiui, 18 Mar. N.S.)— The following letter 
in ScotUnd relieved him from aU apprehension from Richelieu to d'Estradea proves his resent- 
on the pan of f Juries. See t1*Svdney Papers, ii. mcnt against both the king and queen r— •* J« 
S74-~«60. It served admirably the cardinal's profiterai de I'avis que vons me donuez pour 
purpose of procrastination, that the earl of Lei-* I'Ecossc, et ferai partir I'abbe Chambre, mou 
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was kept a prordund secret rrom all but the leaders. Htid it been 
known to (be ministers; their bigotry would have pronounced it 
a sacrilegious violation of their covenant with the Almighty. Already, 
when it was proposed Ip solicit assistance from the Lutheran princes 
of Germany, and the catholic kings of France and Spain, they bad 
replied that the Lutherans were heretics, the catholics- idolaters ; 
and that to have recourse to either would be to refuse (he pro- 
tection of God,, and to lean to the broken reed of Egypt (1). 

II was not till after the first return of the marquess of Hamil- 
ton from Scotland, that Charles deigned to ask the advice of 
his English counsellors (2). Laud, whether it was through a sense 
of duly, or through apprehension of (he result, surprised his 
colle<igues by the earnestness with which he argued in favour 
of peace. But his opposition served only to procure a short delay. 
The king had long ago taken his resolution : the archbishop was 
reprimanded for his pusillanimity ^ and the majority of (he council 
hastened to determine in conformity with the pleasure of the 
sovereign; In the beginning of December the captains were named, 
and the general officers were appointed ; the lords lieutenani ror 
ceived orders to muster the trained bands of the several counties, 
and (he lord keeper sent a summons to each peer to wait on rd.. 27. 
the king at York with a retinu^ suitable to his rank. To pro- 
cure money loans were made, the payment of pensions was sus- 
pended, the clergy^ judges, and lawyers were called upon to 
contribute with their purses in lieu of their personal services ; and 
the queen employed all her influence with (he leaders of the 
catholics to obtain from (hem a liberal subscription in return for 
the indulgence which they had experienced from their sove- 
reign (3). 

Charles, however, could not but remark the visible indifference 
of his English subjects. To the majority, discontented with the 
illegal tenor of his government, it wW a matter of little concern, 
perhaps of real satisfaction, that the Scots refused submission to 
his mandates : the puritans openly condemned the war as an im- 

aumdnier. qui est Ecossais de nation, pour Met quired what aid lie might expect from Ireland : 

^Edmboarg attendre U« deux personnes qne and Strafford, in anawer to a iwond letter, pro- 

V0U8 me nommcz, pour ber quelque n<if ociation mised to send 500 men. He acknowledged, indeed 

avec eDes. L ami<^ ne se passera pas qne le roi et that the presumption of the Scots ou»ht to be* 

la reine d Angleterre ne se repentent d'avoir re- checked, but advised a middle course, "so as nci- 

fuse les offires que vous leur avez faites de la part ther to Submit to their will, nor to make a rash 

dn poi. Of the Scottish agents he says, 'V Vons and sudden declaration of war. See Laud's Trou- 

avez rendu un grand service au roi d'avoir de- bles, 76. 168. Sydney Papert, ii. 579. Strafford 

convert ces deux bommes. Assurez-les dbmon Ihipers, ii. |87. 190. 228. 233 264 
affection etde ma protection. Ruel, 2 Di^embre, (3) Roshworth. ii. 791-797. 818. 820-826. 

*•?/{ r,^^!^"^.^\^^^^* *• ^^' Sydney Papers, ii. 579. Strafford Papers. 350. 

>oSi*v 1* ti- J L ,. , . 351. Chariesmadean attempt toprocure, through 

(2) It has been believed, on the credit of the the agency of Colonel Gage, a foreign army of 

charges against Laud and Strafford, that they 6000 foot and 400 horse from the arohduke. in 

^re the real authors of the war. It will, bow- return for permission to raise a certain number 

ever, appear, from a careful examiDation of their of recruits from the Spanish army yearly in Irr- 

pnvale letters and olher contera^rary docu- land. It failed, because the archduke could not 

Srnf?;..^'. . V*^ dissuaded hostilities, and that spare so large a force of veterans at thai moment. 

hlrafTords advice was not asked. The king in- Uarendon Papers, ii. 16—29 50 

V- 16 
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pious crusade against llie servants of God ; and the only persons 
who seemed to interest themselves in the cause were the more 
orthodox of the clergy, and the few men of wealth and im- 
portance who depended on the favour of the court. It was in vain 
that the king by different proclamations pronounced the covenanters 
rebelSy that he accused them of aiming at the separation of the Scot- 
tish from the English crown, and that he attributed to them the 
design of invading and plundering the northern counties. To 
.such charges were successfully opposed the printed declarations 
of the tables, who called on God to witness their loyalty, and 
protested that> if they had taken up arms, it was in defence of 
the rights of conscience : let the king only cease from his religious 
innovations, and he would find them the most dutiful of his sub- 
jects (1). 
But these professions of obedience did not prevent them from 

Mar. 21. bciug the first to commit hostilities. On a Friday in March the 
castle of Edinburgh was surprised by Leslie, at the head of one 

Mar. 22. thousaud musketeecs', on the Saturday, the womanish apprehen- 
sions or wavering fidelity of Traquaire surrendered the strong 
house of Dalkeith, and with it the regalia of Scotland ^ and on 
the next day the rest of the Sabbath and the observance of a 

Mar. 23. solemn fast were violated to obtain possession of the castle of 
Dunbarton. The governor, with part of his garrison, having left 
the church after the second sermon, was surrounded by a party 
of armed men, and compelled, under a menace of immediate 
death, to send for the keys, and deliver them to the provost of the 
town (2). Thus, as Stirling was already secured by the earl of 
Marr, who had taken the covenant, of all the royal fortresses, 
. one only, and that the least important, Carlaverock, on the western 
border, remained to the king. Every day brought him intelligence 
of some new disaster or disappointment. The earl of Antrim, who 
from Ireland menaced the possessions of Argyle, was unable to 
fulfil his engagement ; Huntley, who had raised the royal standard 
in the north, was, after a private conference, treacherously de- 
tained by the covenanters under Montrose, and then conducted 

Apr. 13. a prisoner to Edinburgh ; and Hamilton, who entered the Frith 

May 1. with a numerous fleet, instead of occupying Leith according to 
his instructions, spent a whole month in useless and suspicious 
conference with the insurgents, and made no attempt to land 

Apr. 19. on any part of the coast. Charies himself had repaired to York, 
where he proposed to the lords who accompanied him an oath 
of allegiance, binding them to oppose all seditions, conspiracies, 
and covenants against his person and dignity, even if '^ they came 
^^ veiled under pretence of religion." To his surprise and in- 



(0 ClarendoD Papers, ii. 799—802. 830*833. (2) Balfour, ii. 320—333. BaiUie, i. 158, 1 

NaJsoo, i. 2t2. 
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dignalion it was refused by the lords Brooke and Say, who to 
the interrogatories put to them replied that, though they could not 
be compelled by law, they were willing through affection, to 
accompany their sovereign ^ but that they were ignorant of the 
laws and customs of Scotland, and therefore unable to say whether 
the covenanters were rebels, or the war against them was Just. 
The king ordered them to be confined, consulted the attorney Apr. 21. 
and solicitor-general, and learned with vexation that there existed . 
DO ground for criminal proceedings against the prisoners. After 
some days they were discharged (1). 

From York Charles advanced to the neighbourhood of Ber- 
wick ; Leslie had fixed his head-quarters at Dunglass. That general ^ » 
called for every fourth man flfom each presbytery ; and, though mfn. 
the call was not exactly obeyed, twelve thousand volunteers crowded 
to his standard. He demanded reinforcements; the ministers in 
the camp added written exhortations; and the instructions de- 
livered to the messengers served to display the policy of the 
leaders and the feelings of the people. One was directed to call on 
every true Scotsman in the name of €^ and the country to hasten 
to the aid of his countrymen, with them to extort a reasonable 
peace from the king, or to seek in battle their common ene- 
mies, the prelates and papists of England. Another followed, de- 
nouncing the curse of Meroz against all who came not to the 
help of the Lord; and he was succeeded by a third, who, in 
bitter and sarcastic language, summoned the loiterers to attend 
the burial of the saints, whom they had abandoned to the swords 
of the idolaters. Such invitations produced impressions on minds 
deeply imbued with religious fanaticism; and Leslie's army gra- 
dually swelled to more than twenty thousand combatants, all en* 
thusiasts in the cause, and ready to shed their bk)od for the Lord 
of Hosts. On the tent of every captain waved a new ensign, 
bearing a figure of the Scottish arms, with this motto : ^< For 
'' Christ's crown and the covenant : " each morning and evening 
the men were summoned by sound of drum to perform their 
devotions under the canopy of heaven ; two sermons were preached 
daily to convince them of the righteousness of thdr cause and the * 
protection of the Almighty ; and of the remainder of their time, 
whatever portion was not spent in martial exercises was devoted 
to the reading of the Scriptures, the singing of psalms, mutual 
exhortation^ and extemporary prayer (2). 

(l)Bililiotlieca Regia, STl— S73- CJareodoa *' scripture, ytm would have been refreshed... For 

Papers, ii. 38- 4 1. 45. The lords wbo.had taken ** myself I never found my mind in better temper 

the oath signed a paper declaring the sense in " than it was. 1 was as a man who had taken 

which they had taken it. The king was displeased, ** leave from the worU, and was resolved to die 

»ndthft oath laid aside. Strafford Papers, ii. 3S1. '* in that serrioe without retom. 1 found the fa- 

(2) Baillie, 170. 175. 176. " Had you lentyour " vour of God shining upon me, and a sweet 

*' ear, and heard in die tents the sound of some « meek, humble, yet strong and vehement spirit 

*^ singing psalms, some prajing, some reading " leading me all along." Id. 1 7$. 
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Moy 28. To this army, thos animated by the itiost powerful motives ttiat 
cao iDfluence tlie homaD breast, Gharies could oppose an idqual, 
perliapa superior, number of men ; but men who felt no interest iii 
the cause for which they were destined to fight, who disapproved of 
the art>itrary proceedings of their sovereign, and who had been 
, warned that the suppression of the Scottish covenanters could only 
serve to rivet those chains which hai been forged for themselves. 

j....« 3. The earl of Holland appeared before Kelso with a numerous de- 
tachment of horse and foot : but at the sight of the Scots they 
turned their backs, and Leslie, who considered procrastination equi- 
valent to defeat, announced his intention of marching against the 
royal army, and advanbed to Dunse^law opposite to the royal camp 
at the Birks. Charles, who had hitherto affected to despise the 
enemy, felt a sudden alarm; works were immediately constructed 
on the banks of the Tweed ; and a page, who had obtained permis- 
sion to visit his Scottish friends, received instructions to suggest 

June 0. the possibility of jein accommodation. His meaning was understood : 
passports were solicited ; and commissioners proceeded to the Eng- 

June 11. lish camp. They were received in the lent of the earl of Arundel : 
but Charles took the negotiation on himself; and for several days 
debated every point with an earnestness of argument and a tone of 
superiority, which seem to have imposed on his hearers of both 
nations. By his last answer, though he refused to acknowledge the 
assembly of Glasgow, he consented to ratify the concessions made 
by his commissioner, and to intrust the decision of all ecclesiastical 
questions to a general assembly, that of civil matters to (he parlia- 
ment, and to summon both to meet in the month of August. This 
answer was far from giving complete satisfaction ; it made no men- 
tion of the abolition of episcopacy, and it affected to regard the 
proceedings at Glasgow as of no validity ; but, on the other hand, 
many of the covenanters, partly from religious scruples, partly from 
the fear of irritating (he people of England, refused to cross the 
' borders. Reports were daily circulated of a descent from Ireland ; 
and the issue of a rising of the royalists in the north under the 

juii« 17. Lord Aboyne, son to the earl of Huntley, was still uncertain. Under 
these circumstances the chiefs resolved to accept the declaration, 
and engaged on their part to disband the army, and to restore the 
royal fortresses. By the more zealous of the covenanters they were 
reproached with apostacy from the cause of God and the kirk; and 
to vindicate themselves they published an apology, which was af- 
Aug. i. terwards condemned by the English council as a false and seditious 
libel, and ordered lo be burnt by the hands of the common hang- 
man (1). 

(1) Rushworth, ii. 945. 1023. Hardwicke Pa- 2fr|. Balfour, ii. $24—829. B.iIfour says that tk» 

p«n,ii. 130— 141. £lKs, 2iid series, iii. 390. p«per burnt cooUiiied three or four articles 

Sydney Papers, ii. 601. Ribltoth. Regia, 181. signed by the king, bntto be kept secret, that 

Burnet's Ilamitlons, 140. Malson, i. 2S2— 240. his houoar might not be impaired, ti. S28. Tvt 
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Charles had promised aod intended to proceed to Edinburgh, lo 
hold the parliament in person. He was deterred by new instances 
of ^* valyancie '' on the part of ^' the godly females/' who insulted Jaij a. 
with impunity his friends, ev^n the first officers of state, whenever 
they appeared in public (1). To gain the more moderate, and to 
discover the real views of the more violent among his opponents, 
he summoned fourteen of their number to attend him at Berwick : 
but distrust of the king, or consciousness of guilt, induced the 
majority tp disobey ; and only three commoners and three lords, 
Montrose, Loudon, and Lothian, ventured to w^i^t on their sove- 
reign. Of the latter, Montrose was made a convert, Loudon and jniy 17. 
Lothian were mollified by the condescension and protestations of 
Charles, while Hamilton by his dissimulation (he had previously re- 
ceived for that purpose a royal warrant and pardon ) drew from the 
Others many of the secrets of the party (2). Before his departure 
for London the king appointed Traquaire to hold both the assembly 
and the parliament -, imposing on him a task to which no human 
abilities were equal, — lo guide the zeal, and moderate the language, 
of religious enthusiasts. He was, indeed, willing to tolerate what he 
had not ttie power to prevent ; and, with the resolulion of afterwards 
revoking whatever necessity should now compel him to grant, he 
allowed the commissioner to consent to the abolition of episcopacy, juiy 37 
of the service and the canons, of the articles of Perth, and of the 
high commission court -, but at no eveifls to admit of expressions 
which should d^ignat^ these institutions and doctrines ^s unlawful 
^n themselves, or contrary to the word of God. The assembly was Aag.« 
first held : every deputy, before, his departure from his presbytery, 
had been compelled to testify upon oath his adhesion to the late 
obnoxious asseml^ly at Glasgow and in the preamble to their acts 
they were careful to eniploy all those opprobrious and damnatory 
epithets, which the king regarded with so much horror. All that 
the commissioner could obtain was, that they should not be intro- 
duced into the clause of abolition itself, and that to the covenant 
should be added a more express declaration of allegiance to the 
sovereign. Traquaire though with reluctance, gave the royal assent Aug. so 
to (hesj^ proceedings, and the successful conclusion of the assembly 
was hailed by the people, with shouts of triumph and prayers of 
thanksgiving (3). 

In all the svhseqaent disputes we hear only of (3) Rusbwo: tb, ii.948> 953—965- 1034. Bar- 
verbal promises, which the king was said to have net'sHainiltoDS, 149-- 1 54. 155. Nalson, i . 24S. 
^de, and which some of the lords reduced to Balfour, ii. 351 — 353. thou|^ Charles had re- 
writing, that they might not be forgotten, 33||B- solved to nfake concessions with the design of 
340, 341* One of these was, that the clergy revoking them afterwards T" col beneticin del 
aluMld not be eoiAprehended inthe article which tempo, ed in congiuntnre pm opportune." Bo- 
restored to all the king's Scottish subjects t^e setti, 33d Sept. 1.639), he was nevertheless great- 
l^bods of whtqh they had been deprived. laud's ly dissiitisfied with the conduct of Traquaire. 
Troubles, 170f 171. His great objection was to the condemnation of 

(l)Bai!lie,i. 184. Rushworth, ii. 1024. Bur- episcopacy, as '* nnlawfal in this kirk of Scot- 
net's Hamillons, 144. " land :" be would hnve admitteil *' contrary to 

(2) Hardwicke Papers ii. 141. Rushworth,ii. ** the constitution uf the kirk of Scotland," but 

255, 056. 1021. dislikcdUhc word «• unlawfnl," thmngh fear 
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A«g. II. lo pariiameBt the oofenanlers displayed equal firmness and ob- 
stinacy. Their <AJe6t was two^fold, to supply the place of the spi- 
ritual lords, the bishops, who, alter the act of assembly, no longer 
existed in Scotland, and to abridge the power which the crown bad 
hitherto possessed of selecting the questions for discussion, and of 
influencing the voters in parliandent. They permitted the commis- 
sioner for once to select the lords of the articles, but only as a mat- 
ter of grace, and not of rights and proposed thai the lesser barons, 
the commissioners of the shires, should for the future occupy the 
place of the bishops ; that each estate should freely choose oat of 
its own body a portion of the tords of the articles ; that patents of 
peerage should be restricted to persons in actual possession of land- 
rents within the country to the yearly amount of 10,000 marks ; 
that no proxies should ever more be admitted : that the castles of 
Edinburgh, Danbarton, and Stirling, should be intrusted to the 
custody of none but Scotsmen ; and that all acts in favour of epis- 
copacy should be repealed. Traquaire felt himself too weak to stem 
the torrent ; he prorogued the parliament during a few days, and 
Charles, approving his conduct, continued the prorogation for six 

Nor. 14. months. This proceeding was met as usual with a protest against 
its legality, but accompanied with a promise that the states wouhi 
obey, not because they were obliged by law, but that they might 
prove their deference and attachment to their sovereign (1). 

The king was fhlly convinced that, though religion might in- 
fluence the multitude, the depression of the royal authority was the 
real object of the leaders. To reduce them to obedience, he knew 
of no other method but force ; and, while he revolved in his mind 
expedients to raise funds for a second expedition, fortune, as he 
persuaded himself, placed a new resource within his grasp. A 
Spanish fleet of galleons and transports, amounting to seventy sail, 
under Oquendo, had been discovered in the Channel by the Dutch 
squadron, commanded by De Wit. A pursuit commenced : De Wit 

Sept. 17. was joined by Yan Tromp ; and Oquendo sought an asylum in the 
Downs. He had lost three ships, his pursuers two : but the latter 
entered the road with him, and repeated arrivals from Holland aug- 
mented their force to the number of 100 sail, besides fireships. It 
was the general opinion that the Spanish fleet could not escape de- 
struction, when Charles made an offer, in consideration of tdO,0002. 
in ready money, to take it under his protection, and to convey it to 
its destination on the coast of Flanders, and thence to some port Id 
Spain. The proposal was cheerfully entertained by the court of 
Brussels ^ an order, it is said, had even been issued for the payment 
of part of the sum, when the States, unwilling to lose their prey, 
ordered the two admirals to attack the Spaniards. Though Pen- 
that it might be abused by innovators in other (l) Balfour, ii. 351^362. NaUon, i. 2€5— >271. 
countries. (Nalson^ i. 2SS>) Itiirasa mere quibble. 
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ninglon was present wUh an English fleet, under orders to prevent 
any aggression on either side, he remained a quiet spectator of the 
combat. Twenty-three SpanisTi ships ran on shore : of thirty, 0,1 
which put out to sea, ten only reached the harbour of Dunkiric. The ^ ^ \^^ 
rest were eitherdeslroyed or captured. The cardinal infant, governor 
of the Netherlands, called on the king to revenge this insult on his au- 
thority : but Charles, keenly as he felt the disappointment and dis- 
grace, was content locoroplain, and gladly accepted the apology which 
was made by ami>assadors specially commissioned for thatpurpose(l}. 

The king, after htft^return, had submitted the affairs of Scotland 
to the consideration of a committee, consisting of Archbishop Laud, 
the marquess of Hamilton, and Wentworth, who had been ordered 
to attend the English court. Laud assures us that he carefully ab- 
stained from all language which might add to the royal irritation, 
or lead to an offensive war ^ but he was silenced by the eagerness of 
the lord deputy and the known sentiments of the king. The bishop 
of London, lord treasurer, the earl of Northumberland, lord ad-<>ci -m. 
miral, Gottington, Windebank, and Vane, were now added to their 
number, with instructions to provide funds^ and to arrange the pre- 
parations for the campaign. They issued writs for ship-money to 
the amount of 200,0002., and advised the king to summon a par- 
liament, as the most legal manner of procuring a more id>undant ^°' ^* 
supply. Charles ordered a full council to be called ; and, when he 
found them unanimous in the same advice, put to them this perti- 
nent question : ''If this parliament should prove as untoward as 
'^ some have lately been, will you then assist me in such extraor- 
'' dinary ways as in that extremity should be thought fit?'' They re- 
plied in the aflOrmative, and the king reluctantly gave his assent (2). ^«''' ^- 

By the advice of Wentworth it was resolved to apply in the first 
instance to the liberality of the Irish parliament. Before his de- 
parture, to reward his past services, and to give greater weight to ^- »• 
his efforts, he was created earl of Strafford, and appointed lord lieu- At %. 
tenant of Ireland. There no man dared openly to oppose his plea- 
sure : the two houses voted a grant of four subsidies; and at his 
command added a promise of two more, if they should be found 
necessar)'. This vote, it was fondly hoped, would prove a lesson Mar. 17. 
and a precedent to the English members : the king immediately 
ordered his friends in Scotland to prepare for the approaching con- 
flict (3) ; and Strafford returned to assist at the councils of his so- 
vereign, having left orders for the immediate levy of an army of Apr. 6. 
eight thousand men (4). 

In England the meeting of a parliament, after an interruption of 

(l)SeeNalM>n» i. 2&8- The despalcbes of Win- fUarendoa Papers, ii. 81, 82. Laud's TroubI<s, 

debonk in the Clarendon Papers, ii. 70— '80. 171. 

Warwick's Memoirs. 1 19- D'Estrades, 29. White- (3) Sro notu (II) at the end of the vohuiin. 

kick, 31 i and Sydney Palters, ii. 612. 620. ;4) Rymcr, xx: 359. Strarfurd Pap4<r.«, 390— 

{2} Sydney Papers, ii. 6li, 615, 616. 62l. 40i. Jt'has been asked why the English pa rlin- 
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SO many years, was bailed with expressions or joy, and Ihe people 
expected from its labours the redress of those grievances under 
which they had laboured, and the vindication of those liberties 
which had been violated. Charles met the two houses without any 
Apr. 13. sanguine expectations of success : but he called upon them to grant 
him an ample and speedy supply, and, to demonstrate to them the 
justice of his cause, exhibited an intercepted letter, subscribed by 
seven of the principal covenanters, and soliciting the aid of the king 
of France (1). The result, however, proved that the commons had 
inherited the sentiments and policy of th*r predecessors. They 
took no notice of the prayers or the wants of the sovereign -, bat 
gave their whole attention to the national grievances, which by the 
advice of Pym they divided into three heads, innovations in reli- 
gion, invasions of private property, and breaches of the privileges 
of parliament. IP. Under the first they enumerated all the charges 
made by the puritans against the archbishop, and complained of 
the authority recently given to the convocation to make new and 
amend the old constitutions, an authority aecessarily affecting the 
rights and liberties of the laity. 2''. The second comprised the mo- 
nopolies granted by the crown, the levy of ship-money during so 
many years, the enlargement of the royal forests, the charges laid 
^ on the counties during the late campaign, and the vexatious pro- 
secutions on account of the refusal to pay unwarrantable taxes, and 

meut was summoned for so late a day as the 1 3th kiugdom ; to complain that the king had Tiobted 
of April, if the hmj^'s wants were so urgent ? the late pacification at Berwick hy dissolving the 
Windebank f uformed the ambassador at Madrid parliament in opplMition to the ifill of the states, 
that it was to give time for the meeting of the and contrary to ail ancient precedents; to beg 
Irish parliament before the commencement of the mediation of the French king be t ween Iheui 
that in Kngland. Clarendon Papers, ii. 82. Ro- and their sovereign, a mediation which they 
selti in his tetter of March 23rd bints, as an addi> would have solicited before had they not rdied 
tional reason, that the king was raising an army loo long on the instic^ of their own king; and to 
of 15,000 foot and 4000 horse, which might serve remind Louis that, if .Charles were snffered to 
s " per tener a freno il parliamento." tread the libertiA of Sotntlaud under foot, he 
(l) Loudon, one of the subscribers, hid come would throw the power of his three kingdoms 
to London in quality of a commissioner, and was into the scafe in favour of Spain against France. 
committed to the Tower, in his own justification (See Biaznre, iii. 406.) Leicester, the ambassa- 
he alleged that the letter was written in May of dor in France, received a copy of the letter with 
the last year, before the king came to Berwick ; orders to rea4 it to Loufs. He demanded audience 
and that he did not undenta;jd French, but sup* at Cfaantilly (April 25). In the aiite*chamber Bel- 
posed that its sole object was to'solicit the media- lion requested- to know the object of his visit, 
tion of the king of France ; that it did not please, which he refused to disclose. The king took the 
and therefore was not sent, nor intended to be Utter, read it more than once ; and replied that 
sent ; and that whatever offence he had cofu* he knew nothing of it ; but that he would never 
mitted by signing it was covered by the pacifica- assist rebels against their sovereign, rebels too 
tiouof Berwick and tbe act of oblivion. (Journals, who made religion a cover for t^eir malice. 
Ap. 16. V/hitelock, 33. May 37. Beprint of (Sydney Pap. 11. 647.) Had Louis been instmc- 
1812. ) These allegations were undoubtedly ted to dissemble, or did Bidietieu act on soda 
false. The intention of the Scots had been be- occasions designedly without consulting hit so • 
trayed to the marouesa of Hamilton, by whose vereign? On that vefy day he gsfve innmctioos 
means both Colvil l|ie envoy, and the letter had to Belli^vre to draw* out an an^er to the Scots, 
l>een secured ( Rosetti, 18th March. N. S.); but but in terms so guarded that, whilst it would en- 
aiiother envoy conveyed copies both of the letter courage their hopes, it might not, if intercepted, 
andofColvil's instructions to Paris, where they compromise either the French court or the 
were safely transmitted throngli an officer named leaders of the insurgents. ( Mazurr, iii. 412.) 
Ernkine to Bellievre, and by Bellit^vrc to Riche- Leicester at the same time demanded the arrest 
lieu. The letter was merely of credence in favour of a William Colvil on suspicion ; but an answer 
of Colvil : bv his instractions be was ordered to was given that he was innocent, and that, if he 
state to the king and the cardinal the miserable Wtre Hot, Ix>uis would not give hink up any 
condition of Scotland, through the encroach- more than Charles had given up' to him the 
ments of the royal authority not only on the re- French traitors in Rngland. Ibid. 413- Sydney 
ligion, but chiefly on the fundamental laws of the P.ip. ii. 646. 
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of resistance to unlawful monopolies. 3^. They reckoned as 
breaches of privilege the command given by (he king (o the late 
speaker to adjourn the house without its consent, and the attempts 
of the courts of law to punish (he members for their behaviour in 
parliament. On all these subjects it was resolved (o solicit the opi- 
nion and co-operation of the lords (1). 

Charles viewed the apathy of the commons at first with impatience, 
afterwards with alarm. It was in vain (hat he endeavoured to 
quicken their proceedings by an earnest and conciliatory speech at 
Whitehall : and his request to the lords, that they would not listen ^^p' 
to the grievances of the commons till the royal wants had been sufH 
plied, was productive of a fatal dispute between the two houses. In 
(he first conference the lords expressed their opinion that the sup- 
ply ought to have the precedence of every other question 5 in the Apr. 25. 
second the commons complained that such intimation was an in- 
fringement of their privileges (2). The lords replied, (hat they Apr. 29, 
claimed no right to originate bills of supply, or to point out their Mayi. 
amount, or the manner in which the money was to be raised*, but that 
it was competent for them to communicate to the lower house their 
-advice respecting supplies in general, and to warn them of the pre- 
judice likely to arise to the nation from their refusal or delay. 
In this stage of the quarrel a message from (he king required 
an immediate answer from the commons whether they would, M«y 2. 
or would not, proceed to (he question of supply. The rest 
of (hat day and (he whole of the next was spent by them in close 
and vehement debate : on the morning of Monday Sir Henry Vane, ^•j *- 
the secretary, delivered a message from the king that, if parlia- 
ment would grant him twelve subsidies (850,000/.,) to be paid in 
three years, he would consent to the abolition of ship-money for 
ever. Many were tempted with the bait, though they objected to 
the amount *, and it became a struggle between the leaders on the 
opposite sides to secure the voles of the wavering members. Hyde 
maintained that they ought in the first place to come to an under- 
standing among themselves with respect to the grant of a supply 
and then to determine its amount; Hampden, that the only question 
before the house was this, whether twelve subsidies should be voted 
or not. After a debate of nine hours the house- adjourned to the mnj 5. 
next day : and on that morning the secretary assured the king in 
council of his conviction that not a penny would be granted to aid 
him in his war against the Scots. Charles did not hesitate a mo- 
ment. Proceeding to (he upper house, he commanded the attend- 

c 

(1) Journals, Ap. 17. 20. 22, 23, 24. is a mistake. The Journals show that ihe motion 

(2) It has been raid by Riuhworth (1149) that was for a deby in the ]>rosecution of Dr. Beale, 
th«two parties made the trial of their strength roaster of St. John's college, Cambridge. Jour- 
by dividing on a motion for a second conference, nals, iv. May 1 . 

which was rejected by 2ST against 148- But this 
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aooe of Ibe lower, and, having eulogized the dutiful behaviour of 
ihe lords, dissolved the parliament (1). 

Charles had reason to regret this precipitate measure. Had he 
waited a day longer, and (he commons returned a positive refusal, 
the provocation would in the opinion of many have justified ibe dis- 
. solution : had they granted a supply, though beneath the sum de- 
manded, it would have checked the presumption of (he Scots, and 
probably have induced them to stand on the defensive. Now (hey 
believed that the country was with them. Their commissioners bad 
been infrequent though clandestine communication with ihe leaders 
' of the opposition in parliament *, and their knowledge of (be king^s 
poverty, and of the secret aid which they might expect from (lie dis- 
contented in England, whether enemies of episcopacy or advocates 
of republicanism (we now meet with the latter for the first time) (2), 
encouraged them to hasten their military preparations, that they 
might act on the offensive on this side of the Tweed. The events 

M>7 t. which followed in the capital strengthened their hopes. The feel- 
ings of the lord mayor and aldermen were disclosed by their eya- 
sive answers to the royal application for a loan of money, whilst 
the lower classes indulged openly in expressions of discontent and 
menaces of vengeance. Strafford, who was supposed to rule in (he 
council, obtained his share of public odium ^ but the resentment of 
the populace was chiefiy directed against the archbishop of Canter- 
bury. At first their passions were roused by the distribution of 
handbills, and defamatory ballads ^ then placards posted on the 

Hay 0. royal exchange, and in (he most frequented thoroughfares, called 
on ihe apprentices to meet in St. George's fields, and ^' hunt Wil- 
'' liam the fox, the breaker of the parliament^'' and, though the 
trained bands kept the peace during the day, five hundred rioters 

May II. attempted at night to force their way into the archiepiscopal palace 
at Lambeth. They demolished the windows, but, at the end of two 
hours, were repulsed with fire-arms. 11 was fortunate that, during 
this period of popular excitement, continual rains impeded the 
formation of numerous assemblages : yet the passions of the people 
were not suffered to cool, but papers were affixed to the walls of 
houses, and even to the gates of the palace, summoning every true 
Englishman to come forward in defence of his country and reli- 
gion, to bum down the popish chapels, to root out the noxious 
weed of episcopacy, and to bring to deserved punishment Laud, 
Strafford, and Hamilton, the chief authors of the public grievances 
in England and Scotland. The king passed some days in the deep- 
est anxiety, looking with impatience for the arrival of troops from 
th^army ; and beholding, evening after evening from his palace, 

(l) I have fdllovrod Laud (his Troubles, 78), house, that the king uould accept nothing short 

who was present at the council, and says that of twelve subsidies; yet Dugdale says that Vane 

two only, Norlhuinberland and Holland, voted had •• a power to stoop to eight." Short View, 61 . 

agaiubl the disMliiliou. Vane had assured the (2) Whitelock, 32. 
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the illegal proceedings of the oiob, and the conflagration of houses 
on the opposite bank of the river. At fast he found himsdf at the May no. 
head of six thousand men. His first care was to remove the queen 
(she was in the last stage of pregnancy) to Greenwich, where she 
remained under Ihe protection of a strong guard, with sixteen 
pieces of artillery : his next to restore tranquillity by the exhibition 
of an overwhelming force, and the punishment of the guilty. Most, 
hov^ever, of those whom the trained bands had apprehended had 
been freed from prison by their associates : two only received Judg- 
ment of death. They were put to the torture before execution ; but May 33. 
either did not know, or had the resolution to conceal, the names of 
the men who had been the principal instigators of the riots. Both 
suffered, notes felons, but as traitors^ for ihe judges, following the 
precedent set them in the reign of Elizabeth, had pronounced the 
offence to be that of levying war against Ihe king, because the 
rioters had marched in martial array to the sound of the drum (1). . 
According to ancient custom the convocation ought to have been 
dissolved with the parliament. But in that case the king would have 
lost a grant of six subsidies from the clergy, which had not been 
completed ; and the archbishop must have sacrificed his new code 
of constitutions, adapted, as he contended, to the exigency of the 
times. To silence the scruples of the members, a written opinion May n. 
was obtained from Finch, an obsequious lawyer, lately made lord- 
keeper, and from some of the judges, that the convocation could 
legally continue its sittings ; and a new commission — the last tiad 
evidently expired (2) — was issued, empowering it to alter and im- May 12. 
prove the laws of the church. Amidst the alarms and misgivings of 
the more timid, and under the protection of a numerous guard, the 
work rapidly proceeded ; and seventeen new canons, approved by 
the members, received the royal assent. It was ordered that every May ii. 
(rfergy man four times in the year should instruct his parishioners in 
the divine right of kings, and the damnable sin of resistance to au- 
thority ; several constitutions followed of the most intolerant teif- 
dency against catholics, socinians, and separatists; an oath of adhe- 
sion to the doctrine and government of the church of Englsmd, in 
opposition to popish tenets and presbyterian discipline, was ap- 
pointed to be taken by all clergymen and all graduates in the uni- 
versities ; and a declaration was added respecting the lawfulness of 
the ceremonies used in the established church. These ecclesiaslical 
enactments added to the general excitement. The right of the con- 
vocation to sit after the dissolution of parliament, and of the king 
to authorize it to make laws wMch might affect the interests of lay- 
men, was called in question : exceptions were taken and petitions 

(1) W'hitclock, 33. Laud's Di.iry, 58. His Despatches of 25 Maggio, and 1 Guigno, N. S. 
Tr»ables, 79. Rush, ii. U73-- 9. I liave added (2) The first had the words" during the par- 
several interesting particulars from Ro^etti's *' liamcnt;" the second •• during our pleasure." 
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presented against the form of oath imposed upon the clergy ^ and 
religionists of every description, with the exception of churchmen, 
complained of several of the canons as highly oppressive and un- 
just (1). 

On Laud devolved the task of publishing these canons ; and he 
improved the opportunity to propitiate his enemies among the pur 
July 3. rilans by an officious display of his antipathy to popery. To the 
publication he appended a letter subscribed by himself and the 
bishop of Rochester, in quality of Judges of the high commission 
court, directing that not only catholic priests and the harbourers 
of priests, but all persons in possession of papistical or heretical 
books, all who had been, or were suspected of having been, pre- 
sent at. the celebration of mass, all whose children had been bap- 
tized or were taught by popish priests, or had been, or were about 
to be, sent to popish seminaries, should be apprehended and 
brought before his majesty's commissioners for ecclesiastical mat- 
ters. Alarmed at the publication of this threatening letter, the 
catholics applied to the queen, who, taking Windebank with her, 
reminded Charles of the present of 14,000/. which he had lately 
received from the catholic body in relief of his urgent wants, and of 
the additional pecuniary aid which he had solicited from them to- 
wards his war with the covenanters. Gratitude or policy prevailed : 
sendhig for the archbishop, he reproved him for his officiousness, 
and ordered him to desist from measures which, in the existing 
circumstances, might tend toihe prejudice of the crown (2). 
jttue II. In the mean while the time for the meeting of the Scottish par- 
liament had arrived. A second prorogation by the king was eluded 
under the pretence of an informality in the warranty the members 
took their seats; elected a president, an officer hitherto unknown-, 
passed all the acts which had been prepared before the prorogation; 
Yoted a tax for the support of the war of ten per cent, on the ren6 
of land, and five per cent on the interest of money ; and for the 
government of the kingdom, till the next meeting of parliamenl, 
appointed a committee of estates, of whom one half was to reside 
permanently in Edinburgh, the other half to follow the motions of 
the army. 11 was in vain that Charles warned them of the treason- 
ably tendency of such proceedings, and that he released Loudon, 
and sent him to Scolland under an engagement to further his in- 
terests ; the covenanters were not to be diverted from their purpose ; 
and, though for want of the royal assent they could not give to their 
voles the denomination of laws, they imparted to them equal force 

« 

(1) Wilk. Conjv. 538—553. Nalson, i. 351— bled, it was attacked by the a>ob (Oct. 22^ Sc- 
378. I\usb. i. i205 — 9.- Laud's Troubles, 79, 80. veral of the members were wounded with stones. 

(2) From a long despatch of Rosetti oft. uglio, and the archbishop escaped with difficullr. 
27 . N.S. \\ hen the high couiuiission court assem- Laud's Diary, 59. Roselti, Nov. 9. N.S. 
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by enteriDg into bonds which obliged the subscribers to carry theoh 
into ^execution (1). 

The king had originally proposed to assail his opponents from 
three different quarters at the same tiirie, with 20,000 men from 
England under his own command, with 10,000 from Ireland under 
the guidance of the lord lieutenant, and with an equal number 
from the highlands led by the marquess of Hamilton. But this 
magnificent plan was defeated by his poverty and the decision of 
the covenanters. He dared not commence his levies till he had the 
prospect of funds for Iheir support : on the dissolution of parlia- 
ment the lords, according to their promise, relieved his wants by 
a voluntary loan of 200,000Z., and immediately writs were issued 
to each county to supply a certain proportion of men (2). But in 
$ome instances the commissioners neglected their duty *, in others 
the recruits mutinied, murdered iheir officers, rifled the churches, 
and lived at free quarters on the inhabitants. In Scotland, on the 
contrary, the covenanters acted with unanimity and enthusiasm. 
They had been careful to keep in full pay the officers whom in the 
last campaign they had invited from Germany *, the men who had 
been disbanded after the pacification of Berwick cheerfully returned . 
to their colours ; and many individuals, on the security of noble- 
men and merchants, sent their plate to the mint that they might 
supply money for the weekly pay of the soldiers. When Charles 
commenced his preparations, his enemies were ready to act. Leslie iune 39. 
collected his army at Chouseley Wood, near Dunse : during three 
weeks the men were daily trained to martial exercises, and encou- 
raged by sermons and prayers ; and on the 20th of August he crossed 
the Tweed with 23,000 infantry and 3,000 cavalry (3). As soon as the 
army was on English ground the ministers claimed the honour of 
forming the vanguard with their bibles in their hands : the soldiers, 
in token of their pacific intentions towards the inhabitants, followed 
with arn)s reversed ; and a declaration was published that the Scots 
had undertaken this expedition at the call of the same divine Pro- 

(1) Nalson, i. 502— 508* Rnsb, ii. 1210. Bal- ford, Warwick, and Bsscx, and the lords lilande- 

four, ii. 373—379- These acts, says Balfour, ville. Say and Seale, and Brooke, and of Henry 

caused ** the reall grattest change at one blow, Darley. The assertion rested on very qoestion- 

*' that ever hapned to this church and staite able antbority : but Locke, in his journal, at the 

" these 600 years. It overturned not oulie the date of 28th Dec. 1680, repeats it on the author!- 

" antient staite government, but fettered mo- ty of A. £. S. (probably Anthony earl of Shaftes- 

** narchie with chynes, and set^ new limits and bury), adding that ** the letter was sent by the 

** niarcks to the same, bezond which it was not " hands of Mr. H. Darley, who remained as 

" legallYto proceide." ** agent from the said English lords until he had 

(2; Hebad recourse to the most extraordinary " brought the Scots in.... at last my lord Savile, 

schemes to raise money. He obtained a large sum ** being reconciled to the court, confessed to the 

by the purchase of pepper on credit, and the im- " king the whole matter." I.ocke's Life, by lord 

mediate sale of it at a low price, aiid extorted a King, i. 222. That they were encourag^ to pass 

loan of 40.000/. from the foreign merchants by the borders by the advice oftheirEngli^ friends, 

the seizure of their bullion at the mint; but cannot be doubted. " The earb of Essex, Bed* 

failed in several other attempts. See Rushworth, ** ford, Holland, the lord Say, Hampden, Pym, 

U81. 1203. 1216. Sydney Pap. ii. 656, 7> 8. *' and divers other lords and gentlemen of great 

Rauracr , iii. 317. 320. " interest and quality were deep in with them." 

(31 A letter is said to have been forged by lord Whitelock, 32. See also the Hardwicke Papers, 

Savile, and sent to the Scots, inviting them to ii 187. Nalson, i. 508. Sydney Papers, ii. ^0. 

enter England in the names of the earls of Bed> Laud's Troubles, 83. 
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tideDce whkh had hifherlo guided their steps ; that they marched 
not against the people of England, hot against the Canterlmriaii 
fKlion of pafrists, atheists, arminians, and prelates ; and that God 
and their conscience here them testimony that their ol]jecf was the 
peace of both kingdoms by punishing the trouhlers of Israel, the 
firebrands of hell, the Rorahs, the Balaams, the Doegs, the Rab- 
sliakahs, the Hamans, the Tol^hs, and Sanballats of the times, 
after which they wooU return with satisfaction and pride to their 
native country (1). 

The lord Conway had arrived in Northumberland to take the 
command with the rank of general of the horse. He dared not 
oppose an inferior and undisciplined force to the advance of the 
enemy ; but received a peremptory order from the earl of Stniff<»d, 
the commander-in-chief under the king (2), to dispute the passage 
of the Tyne. The works which he hastily erected in Stella-haagh 
Aug. 28. were demolished by the Scottish artillery ; a division led by Leslie's 
guard passed at Newburn ford, and was speedily driven back info 
the river by a charge of six troops of horse : but these in their turn 
were checked by the fire from a battery ; (he Scots a second time 
formed on the right bank, and the whole English army retired, the 
horse towards Durham, the infantry, 4000 in number, to New- 
castle. Thence they hastened by forced marches to the borders of 
Yorkshire, and the two northern counties remained in the undis- 
puted possession of the conquerors (3). 

Here the leaders of the Scots began to hesitate (4). The road to 
the northern metropolis lay open before them, but the cries of en- 
thusiasm were checked by the suggestions of prudence. It was not 
(heir interest to awaken the jealousy, (o arouse (he spirit of the 
English nation, and they wisely resolved, surrounded as they were 
with (he splendour of victory, to humble themselves in the guise of 
Sept. 2 petidoners at the feet of (he sovereign. Charles, on the other hand, 
was harassed wi(h feelings of shame and dlsappoin(ment for (he 
past, and with (be mos( gloomy anUcipations of the future. He saw 
himself, indeed, at the head of 20,000 men, with sixty pieces of 
cannon: but (heir a((achment was doubtful, their inexperience 
certain ; and, though StrafTord affected to speak in public with con- 
tempt of the enemy, he assured the king in private that two months 
must elapse before his army could be in a condition (o (ake (he 

(i) Rushfrortli, ii. 1226. Nabon, i. 412. in passing the rirer and obtaining possession of 

(2) The earl of NorUramberland had been Nevrcastle, they were in hazard of being compd- 
iwmed to the conunand ; bat he was, as appears led to disband through want of proTisions (Bait 
from hir letters* ill-affected to the cause, and lie, i. 20T), and the desertion oT their follewen 
therefore declined the office under pretence of in whole companies* Balfour, ii. 180* Sach as 
indisposition. Strafford succeeded kirn, ^ar- were discorered were brought back, and every 
wick, 147. tendi man was hanged. Ibid. 

(3) Compare Conway's narratire (Dalrymple, (4) Baillie's remark is diaracteristic of the 
ii. S9— tOT)> and Vane's letter (Hardwidie Pa- man. " We knew not what to do next: yet this is 
pers, ii. 163)» with die accoontin Guthrie (p. 82), '* no new thing to us .- for many a time from the 
and in Rushworth (ii. 1237)» and the official des- ** beginning we have been at a nonplus, but God 
patch in Baillie, i. 2U. Had they not succeeded ** helped us ever." 204. 
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field (i). Under these ciroumslances, ihe wish of Ihe covenaDters, 
intimated through the earl of Lanark, the Scottish secretary, was sept.s. 
graciously received: the king, that he might gain time, required to 
be put in possession of their demands -, and on the return of their 
answer promised to lay it before the great council of English peers, 
which he had summoned to meet him at York on the 24 Ih of Sep- 
tember. ^ 

Some centuries had elapsed since England had witnessed such 
an assembly ; but Charles was driven to the most unusual expe- 
dients ^ and, as the commons had always proved the more refiractory 
of the two houses, he preferred a meeting of the lords to a full 
parliament. He could not, however, avert what he so much appre- 
hended. Twelve peers subscribed their names to a petition, stating 
the grieyances of the nation, and pointing out a parliament as the 
only remedy (2): this was followed by another, signed by 10,000 sept. 32. 
inhabitants of London ; and his counseflors at York, as well as those 
in the south, repeatedly conjured him to acquiesce. It cost him a 
long struggle before he would submit : even after he had formed 
his resolution, he kept it secret till the lords held their first meeting 
on the appointed day, and then he announced that he had ordered 
writs to be issued for a new parliament on the 3rd of November. 
To the great council two questions were submitted, how might 
the king be enabled to support his army during the next three 
months? in what manner was he to proceed with the covenanters sept.94. 
who had invaded his English dominions? l*". They sent a deputa- sei)t.25. 
tion of six lords to London, who, on the security of their bonds, 
raised a loan of 200,000/. 2''. They named sixteen peers to pro- 
ceed to Rippon, and to open a negotiation with eight commissioners 
appointed by the covenanters (3) : but at the very outset a demand oct. 5. 
was made which startled and perplexed the king and his counsel- 
lors. When the Scots first entered England Ihey had displayed the 
most edifying forbearance. Then the saints deemed it unlawful to 
plunder any but the idolatrous papists (4). Their scruples, however, 
.were speedily silenced. The retreat of the royalists placed the 
counties of Northumberland and Durham at their mercy ^ and from 
that moment they had exacted a weekly contribution of 5600/, from 

(1) Hqiim represents him as adTuing the king BailUe, i. 90D» and secretary Vane's letter in the 
*' to put all to the hazard : to attack the Scots, Hardwicke Papers, il. 18S. 
" and bring the affair to a onick decision. To (2) See it in the Lord's Joomals, iv. 188> sub- 
" show how easj this wooldbe, he ordered an scriiied by Rutland, Bedford, Hartford. Essex, 
" assault on some quarters of the Soots, and Kxeter, Warwick, Bollinbrooke, Mnlgrave, Saje, 
** gained an adTantage over them." The whole Manderillet Brooke, and Howard, 
of this is fiction, n is certain, both from lord ^) The English commissioners were the earls 
CoDwa J (Dalrymple, ii. 93) and the minutes of of Bedford, Hertford, Essex, Salisbury, Warwick, 
the council of peers (Hardwicke Papers, ii. 21 1 )• Bristol, Holland, Berkshire, yiscount MandaTtlle, 
that he dissuaded the king from fighting, llie the lords Whartim, Paget, Brooke, Pawlet, How- 
assault to which the historian alludes was made ard, SaTile, and uiuismare : the Scottish, Ihm* 
by die Scots under sir A. Douglas, who, without fermline, Loudon, sir Patrick Hepbnrne, sir 
orders, plnndered the house of Mr. Pudsey, on William Douglas, Smith, Wedderbnmc, Header* 
the right bank of the Tees, and was taken pri- son, and Johnson, 
soner by sir John Digbr, with thirty-six orhis (4) Hardwicke Papers, ii. 1$8. 
men, having lost twenty-tliree in the action. See 
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the iobabitaato; had conflscated all the property of the catholics, 
with the tithes and rents of the clergy ; and, had taken at discretion 
coals and forage for their own consumption. But these resources 
began to fail : and under the pretence that the negotiation would 
prevent them from seeking more abundant quarters, they boldly 
demanded a monthly subsidy of 40,000/. 

i< was plain to the commissioners tliat the king must ultimately^ 
yield : their great object was to reduce the amount, and to modify 
the manner of payment. By industry and perseverance they over- 
came every difficulty, and concluded several bargains, one with 
the gentlemen of the north, who, on the faith of a solemn promise 
that they should be reimbursed out of the first supply granted by 
parliament, consented to raise the weekly sum of 5600/., by counly- 
oct.36. rates on the inliabitants of Northumberland, Cumberlaad, West- 
moreland, and Durham : and another with the Scots, who engaged, 
as long as that subsidy were paid, to abstain from all acts of hostility, 
and from every species of compulsory demand (1). The treaty was 
immediately transferred to London ^ the king and the lords hastened 
thither that tliey might arrive in time for the opening of parliament, 
and the Scottish commissioners followed at their leisure, bringing 
with them a deputation of the most learned and zealous of their 
ministers (2). 



CHAPTER VL 

Proceedings in Parliament— Impeachmeots of Strafford and Laud— Vote against the le- 
gislatif e and judicial powers of Bishops— Trial atid Execution of Strafford— Trien- 
nial ParliameDts^TheKing holds a Parliament in Scotland— Rebellion in Ireland- 
Remonstrance of the Commons— Protest and impeachment of twelve Bishops— King 
impeaches six Members— Bishops deprived of seats in Parliament— Progress of the 
Bebelliou in Ireland— King retires to York— He is refused entrance into Hdll— The 
Houses levy an Army— Charles sets up his standard at Nottingham. 

Charles met his parliament with the most iiyely apprehensions. 
He felt the dependent situation to which the late occurrences had 
reduced him ; he saw the lives of his advisers and the prerogatives 
of his crown lying al the mercy of the two houses; and he recol- 
lected the lalents, the violence, and tlie pertinacity which had hi- 
therto distinguished his opponents of the country party. The terrors 
of his counsellors added to his distress. He shunned the public 
gaze, and, instead of opening the session with Ihe usual pomp, 

(I) For these transactions consult the letters •< better tkBn I and my man, and our little noble 

and mioates in the Hardwiuke collection, ii. 168 '* nags. From Kilwinning to London 1 did not st> 

—288, the papers in Rushworth, I254 — 1310. " mnch as tumble. This is the fruit of your pray- 

aad Nalson, i. 447 — 465. '* ers. We were by the way at great expenses; 

(2)BailHc was one of the number. In an enter- ** their inns are like palaces; no marvel they 

taining letter to his wife he |lves an account of " extortion their guests." 216. 
his journey. "None in our company held out 
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proceeded to Westminster by water. His speech from the throne ^ »• 
was short but conciliatory. Three subjects he recommended to the k<^^^3. 
attentioa of the two houses — (he removal of the rebels, the payment 
of the army^ and the redress of grievances. But the word '^ rebels^' 
gave offence : he condescended to apologize. Such in his opinion 
was the appropriate term for subjects in arms against their sove- 
reign, but they were also his subjects of Scotland, and he had 
already given them that denomination under the great seal (1). 

For the office of speaker in the lower house the king had fixed 
on Gardiner, recorder of London; but Gardiner had lost his elec- 
tion ; and in his place was chosen Lenthal, a barrister of reputation, 
bat without energy, and without experience. The returns proved 
that notwithstanding every exertion on the part of the ministers, the 
king could not command the votes of one-third of the members. 
The task of leading the opposition was assumed by Pym, Hamp- 
den, and St. John *, of whom the first claimed the distinction as due 
to his services in former parliaments, the other, two had earned it 
by their courage and perseverance in the celebrated case of the 
ship-money. They were ably supported by the abilities of Denzii 
Holies, second son to the earl of Glare, and formerly one of tho 
prosecutors of Buckingham, of the lords Falkland and Digby, of 
Nathaniel Fiennes, second son to the lord Say, of sir Henry Yane, 
son to the secretary, both enthusiasts in religion as well as politics ( 2); 
and of Hyde, Selden, Rudyard, and several others, men of the most 
distinguished talents, and anxious by the redress of grievances to 
effect a thorough reformation in the disorders, of the state. All 
these were at first bound together by one common object : but 
insensibly their union was dissolved by difference of opinion on 
subjects of the first importance : some adhering to the monarch 
through all his diflScuIiies, others persuading themselves that 'li- 
berty could be secured only by the establishment of a common- 
wealth. 

Among the lords the king could reckon a greater number of 
friends. All the bishops, and one-half of the temporal peers, owed 
their honours to him or to his father. But the former were silent 
through fear ; and the others suffered their gratitude to be over- 
balanced by policy, or patriotism, or resentment. The earls of - 
Bedford and Essex, the lords Say and Kimbolton, took the lead ; 
their opinions were echoed and supported by the earls of Warwick 
and Hertford, and the lords Brooke, Wharton, Paget, and Howard; 
and the friends of the king, awed by the combination which existed 

(I) Bftillie, i. 2l8. Nalflon* i. 481 . he repaired to Boston in America. ( StraiTord Pa* 

(ajVanewas^joan^manoffooi^aud-twenty, pers, i. 463 •) In 1836 he was chosen f^Temor 

the disciple of I^ and sir Nathaniel Rich, of of Hassachosetts, bat, having; lost his election 

considerable talents and eqnal fanaticism. At the the next year in consequence of a religions 

•ge of twenty, Uiat, according to the sarcastic dispute, he returned to Bngland, and was made 

narratiTe of Garrard, *« he might enjoy the treasurer of the nayy in conjanctioa wilh sir 

" liberty of reoelTing the saorament sUndlng," William Rnssel. 

VI. ' 17 
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between Ihem and tlie ruling parly in the other hoose, instead of 
a manly resistance, tamely acquiesced in measures fraught with 
danger both to the crown and to themseiyes. 

The distress of the country, the attacks which had been made 
on its liberties, and the dangers which threatened its religion, fur- 
nished (he orators in both houses with ample scope for lameotatioD 
and infectiye^ and their complaints, printed and distributed through 
the nation, were quickly echoed back in petitions subscribed by 
many thousands from eyery county, and from the more opulent 
boroughs. Supported by the voice of the people, the commons 
neglected the royal recommendation, divided themselves into com- 
mittees and sub-committees, and Ibr several months devoted their 
attention to three great subjects, the investigalioi^ of abuses, the 
adoption of remedies, and the punishment of delinquents. 

V. The catholics, according to custom, were the first to feel 
their enmity. The cry that religion was in danger from the machi- 
nations of popery was revived. That no fear could be more ground- 
less is certain : but in times of general ferment the public credulity 
readily accepts of assertions in place of proofs, of appearances 
instead of realities. It was complained thai the king had com- 
pounded with the recusants ; that he had discharged some priests 
before trial, and others after conviction ] that an agent from Rome 
resided near the queen -, that the more opulent catholics had, at Uie 
request of that princess^ subscribed 10,000/. in aid of the morthem 
expedition ; that catholics held commissions in the English army ; 
and that they composed the force which Strafford had levied in 
Ireland. Charles, harassed with petitions to retieve his prptestant 
subjects from their terrors, gave orders that all patholics shoukl 
quit the court, and be expelled from the army ; that the houses of 
re<;Msants should be searched for arms ^ and that the priests should 
be banished from the realm within thirty days (1). But he laboured 
in vain to appease that jealousy which it was the policy of his op- 
ponents to irritate ; and the charge of encouraging popery was so 

(i) Joornals, Not. 9. 23- 30. Dec. 3. 7. 24. " would esteem his blood well slied to oenwet 
Feo. 11. 26. Mar. 15. 25. Ap. 27. May 7- I may ** the breach between your majesty and your 
here relate a singular oocnrrence respecting *' sobieets on this occ-asioa. Itatestor. John Good- 
Goodman, a priest, who had received judgment " man." From that moment, whether they wcr 
of death for having taken orders in the church of moved by the magnanimous sentiments of the 
Rome. The commons prevailed on the lords to prisoner, or unwilling to entail on themself es the 
join in a pelitioti for his execution. Chaxies re* responsibility which they wished to fix on the 

{died that ne would banish or imprison him for sovereign, they desisted from the porsoit of 

Ife^i but that be did not wish to shed blood for Goodman's life, who made his escape out of New- 

the sole cause of religion. They renewed the pe* gate in the following year ( see Rosetti, 12 Ap. 

tition : the king returned for answer, that he left 1641), but was retaken, and died in fwison iu 

the case in their hands ; they migh\ act as they 1645. BaiUie gives a very improbable reason for 

thought proper; but at the same time be sent their inter£erenoe ; that they* meant to deny the 

diem a petition which he had received from king's power to purdon during the sessioa of par- 

Qoodman, in Ihe following words : '* fhese are liament, and feared that, if it were admitted in 

** humbly to beseech your majenty, rather to re> the case of Goodman, it might form a precedent 

" mit Tonr petitioner to their mercy than to let for that of Strafford. See Journals of Commons, 

"him live the subject of so great discontent in Jah. 23. 25- 27- Of Lords, 140- 141, 142. 146. 

"your peopk agbhist your majesty.,... This is, 150, l5t. Nalson, i. 738. BaiHi^i. 23S. 
** most sacred sovereign, the petition of him who 
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coDfideotfy and incessanlly urged against the taonarch (hat at length 
it obtained credit witb the majority of his subjects. 

2<>. The commons undertook '" to purge the church.'' On tiie 
petilion of the sufferers and their friends, they restored to their 
livings all such clergymen as had been deprived on. the ground of 
nonconformity by the bishops or by the court of high commission. 
On the other hand they called to the bar of the house all ministers 
denounced as scandalous; und,er which. epUhel were comprised two 
classes of men—those who had disgraced themselves by public im« 
morality, and those who had incurred the charge of superstition 
by their zeal to enforce the observance of the ceremonies. Both met 
with different degrees of punishment according to the temper of 
the house ; some were reprimanded by the speaker^ some thrown 
into prison, and others bound to good behaviour (1)^ 

^°. In like manner they revised those proceedings in the star- 
chamber which had given offeree by their severity. Prynne, Burton, 
and Bastwick were recalled from their several places of confine- 
ment, that Ihey might pursue their own cause in person. They 
entered London on different days in triumphant procession, attended 
by hundreds of carriages and thousands of horsemen, amidst mul*- 
titudes on foot, all wearing bay and rosemary in their hats. Their 
sentences were reversed, and damages to the amount of 5000/. 
were awarded to each against his judges.(2). 

4^. Both houses concurred in pronouncing the commissions for 
the levy of ship-money, and all the proceedings consequent on 
those commissions, to be illegal. The commons resolved that the 
earl marshal's court, and that of the council at York, were grie- 
vances ; appointed committees to inquire into the origin and con- 
stitution of the stannary court, and that of the marshes of Wales; to 
ascertain the legality or illegality of enforcing escuage, and exacting 
fines for neglect to receive the order of knighthood ; and to inves- 
tigate the conduct of all the lords lieutenant and their officers who 
had levied coat and conduct money during the late expedition (3). 
5"*. Among the king's advisers Ihere was no man more feared 
for his abilities, more haled for his advocacy of despotism, than the 
earl of Strafford, ^^ (he great apostate,'' as he was termed, '^from 
^' the cause of the people." His friends wished him to decline the 
approaching storm, either by remaining in Yorkshire at the head 
of the army, or by repairing to his government of Ireland. But to 
a man of his stern and fearless mind such counsel savoured of 
cowardice ; and, when the king, assuring him of protection, re- 
quested his presence, he lost not a moment in repairing to the 
metropolis. His unexpected arrival surprised and disconcerted his 

(1) Journals, Dec. 19. Marcb 20. June 1. (3) Ibid. Not. 23, 24. 27. Dec. 7. 19. 23, 24. 

(2) (bid. Dec. 7. 9..S0. Feb. 32. 25. March 2. Mar. 20. May 13, 14. July 1. li. Lords' Jour-' 
12. 34. April 30. May 20. Baillie, i. 222. nals, iv. 136. 156. 173. 
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enemies, wbo knew liis influence oyer tbe Judgment of (heir soye- 
reign, and who feared that he might anticipate the charge against 
himself, by accusing them of a treasonable correspondence with the 

ir*T. u. Scots. A. day was spent in arranging their plan •, the next morning 
the commons debated with closed doors; and, when these were 
opened, the majority of the members proceeded to the bar of the 
lords, where Pym, in iheir name, impeached the earl of Strafford 
of high treason. That nobleman was, at the moment, in close con- 
sultation with the king *, he hastened to the house, and was pro- 
ceeding to his place, when a number of voices called on him Co 
withdraw. On his re-admission he was ordered to kneel at the bar, 
and was informed by the lord-keeper that, in consequence of the 
impeachment by the commons, the house had ordered him into the 
custody of the black rod (ill he should clear himself from tbe charge. 
He began to speak, but was immediately silenced, and departed in 
the charge of Maxwell, the usher (1). 

The next minister doomed to feel the seyerity of the lower 
house was secretary Windebank. In the execution of his office he 
had signed several warrants for the protection of recusants, and 
others for (he discharge of priests from prison. In all these instances 
^ he had acted by the order of the king, and, for greater security, 
had obtained a pardon under the royal signature. Charles, how- 
ever, was unwilling to have his name implicated in the question ; 
nor were the patriots eager to shed the blood of the secretary. He 
availed himself of their delay in the prosecution of (he case, ob- 

]>r«. 4* tained a passport from the king, and saved his head by a timely 
flight into France (2). 
To prepare the way for the impeachment of archbishop Laud, 

Der. IS. the commons resolved that the convocation had no authority to bind 
either laity or clergy without the consent of parliament ; that the 

Dee. 16. benevolence which it had lately granted to the king was illegal; 
that the constitutions which had been enacted were prejudicial to 
the authority of the crown, to the rights of parliament, and. to the 
liberties of the subject ; and that an inquiry should be insUtuted 
into the conduct of the metropolitan, who was supposed to be the 
real author not only of these measures, but of other attempts to 

Dec It. subvert the laws and religion of the nation. Two days later Holies 
charged him at the bar of the upper house with the crime of high 
treason. He rose with his usual warmth, protested his innocence, 
and was proceeding to arraign the conduct of his accusers, when 

(1) See BaiUie, 217. and the Lords' Jooriuls, his letters in Prynne's Hidden Works. ** Ne- 
88. 89. This was only a general charge, without *' yerthelesse rather than his majesty or his af> 
niecifying any particular : il was not till the 24th *' fairs should sufler, I desire the whole burden 
that the house could agree on the several articles. ** may be laid upon met and, though I have his 
Journals, Nov. 11. 24. Yet Strafford had no " majesty's hand for most of them, and his oom- 

^ right to complain : he had. formerly advised a ** mandment for all, yet I will rather perish 

" similar proceeding against the duke of Buck- *' than produce them, either to his prejudice, or 

ingfaam. Warwick's memoirs, HI. •* without his permission." From Calais, Dec. 6> 

(2) Journals of Commons, 26. 33. 44, 45. See., p. 127. 
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the earl of Essex and the lord Say sharply called him to order : and 
the house, refusing to hear his explanation, placed him under the 
custody of the black rod. Six weeks later the archbishop was trans- 
ferred to the Tower (1). 

Finch, the lord keeper, who^ when he was chief justice, bad 
distinguished himself by the zeal with which he contended tor the 
legality of ship-money, was previously admonished by the resolu- 
tions of the two houses of the fate which he had to expect. He soli* Dec 2v 
cited permission to plead hts cause before the commons ; and his 
eloquence and tears awakened the compassion of many among the 
members : but such feelings were condemned as a criminal weak*- 
ness by the. more sturdy patriots ; and Finch the same afternoon 
was impeached before the lords of high treason. But he had already 
absconded : no trace of his retreat could be discovered ; and in a " 
few days it was understood that he had sought and obtained an 
asylunl in Holland.' That his brethren, the other judges, who had 
concurred with him in opinion, might not imitate him in his flight, 
each was bound, at the request of the commons, to make his ap- 
pearance when called upon, In the sum of 10,000/. (2). 

The king, though the prerogatives which he considered the firm- 
est supports of his throne were crumbling beneath him, though 
his friends and advisers were harassed with impeachments, fines, 
imprisonment, and death, appeared to make no effort in his own 
favour, but to resign himself with indifference to his fate. The 
fact was, that he felt unequal to a contest with the two nations at 
the same time, and waited impatiently for the moment when the 
conclusion of the tres^y, and the disbanding of the Scottish army, 
would permit him to re-assume the ascendency. The commissio- 
ners from the tables had been received as friends and deliverers by 
the leaders of the country party. The strictest union was quickly 
cemented between them *, both professed to believe that their cause 
was the same, that they mo^t stand or fall together ^ and, while the 
patriots engaged to support the Scottish army during its stay, and 
to supply it with a handsome gratuity at its departure, the cove- 
nanters stipulated to prolong the treaty, and to detain their forces 
in England, till the projected reform in church and state should be 
fully accomplished (3). 

Charles, in his eagerness to conclude the negotiation, was induced 
to concede many points which he would otherwise have refusQ^. 
To the three first demands of the Scots, that the acts of their late 
parliament should be confirmed, that natives alone should be 

■ 

(1) Journals of Commons, 51 . 54. Of Lords, in Febmary to the last demand, Baillie ■writes, 
1 12. Uud's TroaUas, T5. •• this we wiU make long or short, according as 

(2) Joaina|s of Commons, 55. Of Lords, 114, *' the necessities of oar good friends in England 
***• . ?* require : for diej are still in that fray, that if 

\J) This is plain from almost ererfpage of «'.we and our army were gone, vet were they 
BaiUie's correspondence daring the six months *' nndonc." p. 240. 
that the negotiation continued. When they came 
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appoinled to (he goyeroment of the royal easttes, and that their 
countrymen should not be harassed either in England or Ireland 
wHh unusual oaths (1), afler a few objections, he consented : but 
he made a resolute stand against the fourth, tbat the punishment of 
the incendiaries should be left to the discretion of the two parlia- 
ments. It was, he argued, to require that he should dishoDoar 
himself. Those whom they called incendiaries were men who had 
incurred their displeasure by obeying his commands, and whom , 
on that account, he was bound to protect. He pleaded particularly 
in favour of Traquaire, and claimed the right of Judging that 
neUeman himself, because he had acted as royal commissioner. 
But Traquaire, iMing on his knees, earnestly prayed that the life 
of an humble individual like himself might not stand in the way of 
a reconciliatioo between the king and his people-, the Scots 
threatened to solicit the advice andinterpositton of the English par- 
liament; and Charles, though it evidently cost him a painful 
straggle, signified his acquiescence. Theirnext claim, the resto- 
ration of captured ships and merchandise, was quickly adjusted ; 
^ „ and that of indemnification, as a pecuniary question, the king 
i?^i referred to the house of commons, who voted two sums, one of 

Pais S 

125,000/. for the charges of the Scottish army during five months, 
and another of 300,000/., under the denomination of ^' a friendly 
^^ relief for the losses and necessities of their brethren in Scol- 
^Mand(2).'' At length the commissioners came to their last demand, 
the establishment of a solid peace between the two nations* The king 
a^cipated a speedy conclusion of this most vexatious treaty, but 
Feb. 30. he soon found himself disappointed. Under thi^ head they presented 
to him only two articles, reserving to themselves a discretionary 
power of adding others, when and in what manner they might 
deem expedient (3). 

It soon appeared that the Scottish deputies acted not only in a 
political, but also in a religious, character. While they openly 
negotiated with (he king, they were secretly but actively intriguing 
with their friends of the country party, to procure in England tlie 
^lition of the episcopal, and the substitution of the presbyterian, 
form of i^hurch government. This they seemed to consider as the 
chief object of (heir mission, and this Ihey pursued with the most 
edifying perseverance and industry. But it was a question on which 
great latitude of opinion prevailed. In the city the presbyterians 
composed a very considerable party : but among the reformers in 

(l) StrafTord had compelled the Scots in Ire- ** 6,400>000 merks Scots, is a pretty sun in our 

land to take an oath of allegianoe, by which they ** land." Baillie, i. 940. 

renouaced all contrary coTenants, and promised (3) Journals, Jin. 22. Feb. 3. Lord's loamtls, 

never to enter into any covenant against any ir. 151. BaiRie, i. 221. 328. 228. -233. 240. " It 

other perscm withont the king's authority. See "was not (to give in all the propositions at 

it in Rushworth, iriii. 494. ** once) possible lor us, nor oondnciTe for the 

tn\ ,< SAA AiiAi * 1- » 1 • X, -If' " ««d» of **•• English, who remiired no sveh 
(2; " 300,000/. sterling," exchims BaiUie, „ j^gjgM y^^ ^^ ^ 
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parliament there were many who, willing as they mi^ht be to redace 
tbe wealth, the power, and the jurisdiction of the bishops, resolutely 
opposed the extinction of the order; while others, under Ihe banners 
of the lords Say, Wharton, and Brooke, looked with equal abhor- 
rence on episcopacy and presbyterianism, and laboured to intro- 
duce the more equal system or the independents. The Scots, Dec i8. 
bowever, with the aid of their English friends, procured petitions mi 
to be presented from several of the counties, from 16,000 inhabitants '"^*' 
of the metropolis, and from 1800 ministers, all praying for the total 
abolition of the hierarchy. They were strenuously opposed by the 
lords Bigby and Falkland, by Selden and Rudyard : lord Digby 
compared ihe petition from London, called the root and branch 
petition, to a comet with its tail pointing to the north, and portend- , 
ing nothing but confusion and anarchy ; lord Falkland was willing 
to relieve the bishops from those secular offices and dignities which 
rendered them less efficient as ministers of the gospel, arid from 
that portion of secular wealth which was attendant on such offices 
and dignities; but he would oppose with all his influence every 
attempt to abolish the episcopal order and episcopal jurisdiction. 
After a debate of two days, and a division in which the antiepisco- 
palians obtained a majority of thirty-two, the petitions were deferred 
to a committee (1). This success, though it encouraged their hopes, 
was far from assuring them of the victory. The king informed the 
pariiament that his conscience would never allow him to assent to 
the destruction of an order which he deemed essential to Christianity ; 
while the Scots on the contrary reasoned and solicited, prayed and' 
preached, in flavour of the presbyterian kirk. Curiofiity and devotion 
led numbers to their service : the church allotted for their use was 
crowded from morning to night -, and the lesions inculcated by their 
divines were zealously diffused by the auditory throughout the city. 
They were taught that the ^^knot pf the question could only be cut 
*' by the axe of pi»yer ;" and fasts were solemnly observed by the 

fidly, that " th^ Lord might join the breath of his nostrils with the ^^ 
endeavours of weak men, to blow up a wicked and anti-scriptural 

"church (2)." 

The marquess of Hamilton had suggested to Charles the i[)olicy 
of disarming the hostility of the reformers, by admitting them to 
his counsels. The king heard him with expression^ of displeasure : 
but the desire to save the lives of his friends, and to retain episcopacy 
in the church, subdued his repugnance ; and Bristol, Essex, Bed- 
ford, Hertford, Mandeville, Savile, and Say, were, by his command, 
sworn of the privy council. At first the appointment gave general F''*- «'• 

(1) "Tlifycofttestisa on together AomeighUn " ininater Hall to cotfntenanM their petition." 

•" the morning to six at night. All that night our Baillie, 244. ^ ^^^ ^^^ 

•• party solicited as hud as they conld. To- (3) BaiUie. 2M. «4. 227. 280, 2Sl. 23<. 244. ' 

** momm some thooaands of the dtieens, bat in 350. Journals of Commons, 73. 01 . 101 • 
"^a Tery pMoeaUe way, eaine down to West* 
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saUsfactiOD ^ but in a few da js it was remarkid that the language of 
' the new couusellon had become more courtly, their zeal less bitter. 
They were charged with apostacy : the suspicion was extended to 
the Scottish commissioners; and the city rung with complaints 
against the selflshness and perfldy of public men. In their own 
defence, the Scots published a most intemperate tiaper against 
Strafford and Laud, and the whole bench or bishops. It offended 
not only the king, but (heir own friends in both houses; it was 
taken as an attempt on their part lo dictate to the parliament of 
England. They had again recourse to fasting and prayer, and 
printed an explanation of their sentiments i»more conciliatory lan- 
guage ; but they had already lost so many votes, that their allies in 
the lower house dared not, as had been intended, to bring forward a 
motion for the abolition of episcopacy ; and substituted in its place 
Mar. 10. a resolution that ^^ the legislative and Judicial powers of the bishops 
^Mn the house of lords were a hindrance to the discharge of their 
^ functions, prejudicial to the commonwealth, and fit lo be laken 
"away(l)." 

It was, however, of benefit to the cause of episcopacy ttiat at this 
moment the minds of ils adversaries were occupied with a subject 
of more absorbing interest — the trial and fate of Strafford. That 
the king was strictly bound in honour to protect the life of that 
obnoxious and unfortunate noUeman, cannot be doubted. Of this 
he was sensible himself : to this he was urged by the representations 
of the queen. But how or where was Charles, in his present condi- 
tion, to discover the means of shidding Strafford from the ven- 
geance of tiis enemies? The presence of the Scottish army, forbade 
any military movement, and the necessity of providing for its sub- 
sistence ensured the permanence of the parliament : the recent 
prosecutions had silenced the friends of the crown in both houses; 
and the king's indigence had compelled him to pawn his jewels to 
obtain provisions for his table. In these circumstances Charles pur- 
sued that line of conduct which is always pursued by men of irre- 
solute habits : be waited to avail himself o\ the first favourable acci* 
dent which the course of events might offer, and in the mean while 
amused himself with different attempts to procure assistance from 
foreign powers. 1. He saw that it was lime to abandon the design 
which he had cherished of marrying his son Charles to an iiUlanta, 
and his daughter Mary to the infant of Spain. Two protestant suitors 
for the hand of Mary were now before him, his nephew the prince 
palatine, and William, the son of Frederic. The palatine was the 
favourite with the popular leaders : Charles preferred the Dutch 

(l) Joumalf* March 10. Baillie's accouDt of '* fled to our wonted reAice, to draw near to 

the offence taken at the paper puhlished br the *• God. The (odly in the city, in diyers prWate 

Scottish commissioners is amusing. He concindes ** societies, ran to fasting and prayer. By these, 

thus : ** We were (alien half asle^ in a deep se- *' oar old and best weapons* we are beginning 

*' cvTlty By this Uast God wakened as. We '< to preraU. Praise be to bis holy name." p. 24». 
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prince on account of the influence of his father with the States, and 
of the promises which he made of attachment and assistance. A ^*^' ^o. 
royal message announced the intended marriage to parliament ; and 
ifie espousals followed in the beginning of May ; but the princess ^7 3- 
( she was only in her tenth year) was permitted to remain in Eng- 
land till she should have completed her twelfth : and Frederic im- 
mediately proved his gratitude and sincerity, by the transmission 
to the king of a sum of money amounting to several thousand 
pounds (1). 

2. Henrietta had persuaded herself that by personal application 
she might work on the feelings of her brother, the king of France ;, 
and, taking advantage of a slight indisposition, she gave out thata J«n.28. 
visit to her native.counlry was necessary for the re-eslablishment of 
her health. The pretext was too flimsy to blind the eyes of the 
popular party : and the earl of Holland, whose services had been 
already secured by Cardinal Richelieu, was careful to acquaint that 
minister with her real object. Richelieu had no intention that the Feb. 4. 
daughter of his inveterate enemy, the queen-mother of France, 
should enjoy the opportunity of instilling her opinions into the 
private ear of his sovereign -, and when Henrietta solicited the 
assent of her brother, declaring that without his aid she saw nothing 
before her but inevitable ruin, she received an answer dictated by Feb. 12. 
the cardinal, that, though Louis would be always happy to receive 
his sister, he was convinced that her absence from England at that - 
moment would accelerate the ruin which she feared (2). 3. The 
queen knew from whom this refusal proceeded; and was not slow 
to make known her vexation and disappointment : at the same time 
she derived some consolation from the partial success of an appli- J»^ 
cation which she had made to the pope, asking for a grant of 
150,000 crowns from the treasure deposited in the caslle of San 
Angelo, and offering in return the king's promise to abolish the ' 
penal laws against catholics, in Ireland immediately, in England as 
soon as he should have r,ecovered the full exercise of his authority. 
But experience had taught Urban to put little faith in the royal Feb. s. 
promise : and he replied that the money in question was not his 
own, but a conscientious trust : of which he could dispose to none 
but catholic princes, and to them only for religious purposes. His 
nephew Barberini, however, to soften the refusal, made to her a 
present of 35,000 crowns out of his own purse-^a temporary and 
inadequate supply, but which was accepted with Joy and grati- 
tude (3). 

Thus it happened that Strafford had to contend singly with a 
multitude of foes. The population of the three kingdoms was arrayed 
against him. The Scottish commissioners pronounced him an 

(1) Rooetti to Barberini, 17 Maggio, N. S, (3) MS. correspondence of Barberini and Ro- 

(3; Harare, iii. notes, 4l4*-22. setti. Jan. 26. Feb. 9. 16. April 12. May lO. N. S. 
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iDceodiary, and loudly called for Ihe blood of tbe man wbo had 
urged Iheir king to make war on his faithful subjects. The Irish 
paiiiameDthad proved its dissatisfaction from the mothent be ceased 
to awe it by his presence. Last year the commons had torn from 
their Journals the eulogium which they formerly voted on his admi- 
nislration : and, by cutting down the subsidies to their original 
amount, had prevented tbe Irish expedition from sailing in aid of 
the English army. Now they sent deputies to present to the king a 
remonstrance, detailing under sixteen heads the grievances which 
they suffered (born the despotism of the lord lieutenant, and at the 
same time solicited the English house of commons to join with 
theirs in procuring Justice for an oppressed and impoverished 
people (1). But the severest blow which he received was an order 
made by the lords, and admitted by the king, that the privy 
counsellors should be examined upon oath, respecting tbe advice 
given by Strafford at the board ; a precedent of lasting prejudice 
to the royal interest : for who after this would give his opinion 
freely, when he knew that such opinion might be made the matter 
of impeachment against him at the pleasure of his enemies? 

Westminster hall had been fitted up for the trial. On each side of 
the lords sat the commons on elevated benches as a committee of 
their house, and near them the Scottish commissioners with the 
Irish deputies, the bearers of the remonstrance. Two private boxes 
behind the throne were prepared for the accommodation of the 
king and queen, whose presence, it was hoped, would act as a 
check on the forwardness of the witnesses and the violence of tbe 
managers. Near them a gallery had been erected, which was daily 
crowded with ladies of the highest rank. They paid high prices for 
admission : many took notes : and all appeared to watch the pro- 
ceedings with the most intense interest. A bar, stretching across 
the hall, left one third for the use of the public (2). 

Each morning at nine tbe prisoner was introduced. He made 
three obeisances to tbe earl of Arundel, the high steward, knelt at 
the bar, then rose, and bowed to the lords on his right and left, of 
whom a part only returned the compliment. The managers^ thirteen 
in number, opened the proceedings with a speech relative to some 
particular charge; their witnesses were examined and cross- 
examined upon oath ; and the court adjourned for thirty minutes, 
that Strafford might have lime to advise with his counsel, who sat 
behind him. When the court resumed, Strafford spoke in his own 
defence, and produced his witnesses, who, however, according to 
the practice of the age, were not examined upon oath. The managers 

(l) Carte's Onnond, i. 109— US. Jouraals, ** burgesses of the commons liouse of parUs' 

Not. 30. Rashworth, ir. S3. 67. Tiiis has often «< ment in Ireland, wkost names an wukrwrittta." 

been described as a petition from the Irish par- ^2) Rushwortb, ▼iii. prcf. Baiilie, i. 257. 

liament : but ii> the joornak it is denominated Whitelock, 41. 
•' the petition of several knights, citixens, and 
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then spoke to evidence, and the prisoner was remanded to Ihe 

Tower (1). 

Thus the proceedings were conducted during thirteen days. The mm. 2Si 
articles against him amounted to eight-and-twenty/ three of which 
charged him with treason, the others with acts and words, which, 
though perhaps not treasonable separately, might in the aggregate 
be called accumulative treason, because they proved in him a fixed 
endeavour to subvert the liberties of the country. The former stated 
that in Ireland he had billeted soldiers on peaceable inhabitants, 
till he compelled them to submit to his illegal commands -, that he 
had raised an army in Ireland, and advised the king to employ it in 
bringing tMs kingdom into subjection; and that of his own autho- 
rity he had imposed a tax on the people of Yorkshire for the , 
maintenance of the trained bands. The latter accused him of hasty, 
imperious, and unjustifiable expressions indicative of his temper and 
views, and of illegal proceedings by some of which he benefited his 
own fortune, by others he bad injured the king's subjects in their 
liberties and property. SiratTord replied with a temper and 
eloquence which extorted praise even fk*om his adversaries. To 
some of the charges he opposed warrants from the king, some he 
peremptorily denied, and others he sought to elude, by urging in 
his own favour the constant practice of the deputies who preceded 
him in Ireland. Against the new principle of accumulative treason 
be protested with spirit, ridiculing with felicity the arguments in 
its su[H;)ort, and appealing for protection to the statute4aw, the 
safeguard to preserve the liberties, and the beacon to guide the 
conduct, of the subject. 

As the trial proceeded, whether it were owing to his eloquence, 
or the violence of his prosecutors, or his fVequent appeals to the pity 
of the audience, it was plain that the number of his friends daily 
increased. The ladies in the galleries had long ago proclaimed 
themselves his advocates; on the fhirteehth day it appeared that 
the lords, who had formeriy treated him so harshly, were won over 
to his cause. At the very commencement of the prosecution, sir 
Henry Vane, the younger, had purloined n*om the cabinet of his 
father, the secretary, a very important document, containing short 
notes taken by that minister of a debate at the council-table on the 
morning of the day on which the last parliament was dissolved. In 



(l) Principal Baillie has given an interesting ** sat in the eyes of all, but little more regarded 

accoant of Uie trial in his letters to the prea> *' than if they had been absent It was daiW 

. bytery of Irrine. " Westoiinster hall," he in- '* the most glorious assembly the^isle could at- 

forms them, ** is a room as long (and ) as broad, ** ford ; yet the grsTitr not such as I expeeted.... 

" if not more, than the outer house of the hi|^h " After ten much public eating, not only of con* 

" church at Glasgow, supposing the pillars were " fections, but of flesh and bread, bottles of beer 

"removed We always behoved to be there a "and wine going thick from mouth to mouth 

** little after five in the morning. The house was ** without cups, and all this in the king's eye 

•* daily full before seven. The tirlies that made " There was no outgoing to return ; and oft the 

" them ( the king and queen ) to be secret, the " sitting was till two, three, or four 'o'clock ^at 

•« king brake down with his own hands ; so they " night, p. 257 — 259. 
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it Strafford was made to say, ^^Your majesty, having tried the 
^' affection of your people, are absolved and loosed from all rule of 
^^ government, and to do what power will admit. Having tried all 
^' ways, and being refused, you shall be acquitted before God and 
" man ; and^ou hay^e an amvf in Ireland^ that you may employ 
'' to reduce this kingdom to obedience : for I am confident that 
'*• the Scots cannot hold out five months." Vane communicaled the 
discovery to Pym ^ the contents of the paper were moulded into the 
form of a charge, though the source from which the informatioa 
had been derived was carefully concealed; and, to procure evidence 
in its support, each of the privy counsellors was examined, not only 
by written interrogatories, but also viva voce before the committee 
of impeachmept. Of the most imporlant^assage, the advice to 
employ the Irish army '^ to reduce this kingdom," meaning by the 
pronoun '^ this'' the kingdom of England, none of them had any 
recollection : even the secretary himself, on the first examination, 
replied that '' he could not charge Strafford with that,'' and, on the 
second, that <' he could say nothing to that ; " but, before the third, 
' it is probable that his memory had been aided by the inspection of 
a copy taken by Pym (1), for he then recollected the very words, 

Apr. 5. and deposed that they were uttered by the lord lieutenant (2). At the 
trial itself he repeated the same evidence, but knew not whether by 
^^ this kingdom " was meant England or Scotland ; and in opposition 
to him Strafford produced all the members of the council excepting 
Windebank, an exile in France, and Laud, a prisoner in the Tower, 
who declared that they had no recollection of the words ; that the 
debate regarded the means of reducing Scotland, not England ; and 
that they never heard the slightest hint of employing the Irish army 
anywhere but in the former kingdom. It was evident that in this 
charge the managers had failed : they determined, as their only 
resource, to bring forward the notes themselves ; and with this view, 

Apr. io. on the morning on which the prisoner was to enter on the recapitu- 
lation of his defence, they demanded leave to produce Additional 
evidence. The lords adjourned twice to their own house; they 
required the advice of the Judges, and, after a long debate, resolved, 
with only one dissenting voice, that, whatever favour were granted 
to the accusers, the same should be extended to the accused. This 
answer was received with a deep murmur of disapprobation. Sud- 
denly was heard a cry of ^^ withdraw, withdraw : " and the com- 
mons, hastily retiring to their own house, deliberated With closed 
doors (3^ 

(1) The original had been burnt with other Pari. Hist. ii. 744. While Whitelock was chair* 
papers respecting the last parliament. Baillie, man of the committee, this important paper had 
288. Clarendon, i. 230. disappeared. Erery member solemnlj protested 

(2) Rnshwortii, viii. 52. that he did not take it away, nor know what had 
;3} BaiUie, i. 288. 289. Rnshworlh, viii. 552— become of it. Copies, however, were givea to 

571. CUrendon, i. 229. Lords' Journals^ 207. the king and to Strafford. That in the possession 
. .Nabon, ii. 206. State Trials, iii. 1158. Cobb, of Charles was afterwards found to be in the 
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It is singular that these ardent champions in the cause of freedom 
should have selected for their pattern Henry Vin.^ the most arbi- 
trary of our monarchs. They even improved on the iniquity of the 
precedents which he had left them ; for the moment that the result 
became doubtful, they abandoned the impeachment which they had 
originated themselves, and, to ensure the fate of their victim, pro- 
ceeded by bill of attainder. They saw, in fact, that during the fifteen 
days of public trial Strafford had won many friends by the modesty 
of his demeanour and the eloquence of his answers ; and they had 
ground to fear that, if they proceeded to argue in Westminster hall 
the weakest part of their case, the question whether any or all the 
charges amounted to the legal guilt of high treason, the defection 
from their ranks would be daily augmented. Ttiey had moreover 
received hints of some secret intrigue against them among the of- 
ficers of the army (1), and were pot ignorant of the continual exer- 
tions of the king and queen, who spared neither prayers nor promises 
to influence the opinions and inclination of the lords. Hence they 
concluded that the time was come to execute the plan which had 
been discussed among them long before (2) : Pym read, for the first 
time, the notes of secretary Yane to the house ^ and immediately a 
bill was introduced to attaint the earl of Strafford, for endeavouring 
to subvert the liberties of the country. It met with strong opposition 
in every stage, particularly from lord Digby, son to the earl of 
Bristol, one of the most eloquent, and hitherto most popular mem- 
bers (3). But it was not in his power (p stem the torrent : on the Apr. 21. 
eleventh day the bill was read a third time and passed ; and the next 
morning the names of fifty-four members, who had the courage to 
vote against it, were placarded in the streets, under the designation 
of ^' Straffordians, who, to save a traitor, were willing to betray 
" their country." 

In the mean time the lords had proceeded, as if they were ignorant 
of the bill pending in the lower house. Strafford made his defence 
before them. He repeated in short the observations which he had 
previously made; contended that nothing objected to him could 
amount to the crime of treason, and derided the new notion of ac- 
cumulative treason, as if entity could be produced from the aggre- Apr. is. 
gation of nonentities. In conclusion he appealed to his peers in 
these words. ^^My lords, it is my present misfortune, it may 
'^ hereafter be yours. Except your lordships provide for it, the 
^^ shedding of my blood will make way for the shedding of yours': ^ 

hand-writing of lord Digby, whence it was iDfer> "bill of teintore." Dalrymple, ii. 117. This 

red that he was the thief. The proof is not con> passage appears to me to solve the question which 

dnsive. Whitelock, 43> 44. is sometimes asked , why the popular leaders 

(l) As early as the 3rd of March. Dalrymple, abandoned the course on which they had ei^tered, 

ii. 114. 9u and chose to proceed by bill of attainder. 

{2) Wariston, in his letter of Ap. 3» says *< if (3) See his speech in Rushworth, Viii. SO— S3. 

" they see that the king gains many of the upper Nalson' ii. 157—160. It is, I think, decisive on 

« house not to condemn him, they will make a this charge. 
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^^yoa, your estetes, your posteritieg be at slake. If such learned 
'^ gentleinen as these, whose tougoes are well acqoaioled with soch 
^* proceediogs, shall be started out against you ; if your fneuds* 
^^ your couosel, shall be deuied aoeess to you; if your professed 
^' eDemies shall be admitted witnesses agalnsi you; if every word, 
^' iDtenlioD, or circumstanoe, be sifted and alleged as treasooable, 
' ^ not because of any statute, but because of a consequence or eon- 
^^ struction pieced up in a high rhetorical strain, I leave it to your 
^^ lordships' consideration to foresee wbat may be the issue of such 
'^ a dangerous and recent precedent. 

^^ Tbese gentlemen tell me they speak in defence of the comaion- 
^^ wealth against my arbitrary laws ; give me leave to say it, { speak 
^' in defence of the commonwealth against their arbitrary trea^oo. 
^^ This, my lords, regards you and your posterity. For myself, 
'^ were it not for your loterest, and for the interest of a saint ia 
'^ heaven, who hath left me here two pled^^ upon earth : '' (at 
these words bis breath appeared to slop, and tears ran down his 
cheeks : but, after a pause he resumed ) : ^^ were it not for this, I 
'^ shouM never take the pains to keep up. this ruinous cottage oC 
^^ mine. I could never leave the world at a fitter time, when I hope 
^^ tlie better part of the world think that, by this my misfortune, I 
^^ have given testimony of my integrity to my Qod, my king, and 
^^ my country. My ionds ! something more I bad to say, but my 
'^ voice and my spirits fail me* Only in all submission I crave that 
^^ I may be a pharos to keep^you from shipwreck. Do not put rocks 
^' in your way, which no prudence, no circumspeoiion, can eschew^ 
^' Whatever your judgment may be, shall be righteous in my eyes. 
^'InteDomine'' (looking towards heaven) '^con^do : non con* 
^^ fundar in leternum (1).'' 

The king, as soon as the bill of attainder passed the lower house, 
was careful to console his friend with (he assurance that, though he 
might deem it expedient to make some sacrifice to the violence of 
the times, he would never consent that one, who had served the 
crown with such fidelity, should suffer in his. life, or fortune, or 
honours. Perhaps, when he made this promise, he relied on his 
own constancy, perhaps on the success of some one of the projects 
in which he was engaged. 1"^. It had been suggested to him. to 
secure the Tower, which had no other guard than the servants of 
the lieutenant, by the introduction of a company of lok) trusty 
soldiers ; or to order the removal of Strafford to another prison, so 

(1) State TrUls, 1462—1469. '* At the end he *' took it for a true defect in his memory : others 

<< made suck a pathetic oration for half an hoar <* for a notable part of his rhetoric : some that 

** as ever comedian did on the stage. The matter " true grief and remorse at (hat remembrance 

•* and expression was exceeding brare. Doubt- ** had stopt his mouth ; for they say that his first 

*« less, if he had grace and civil goodness, he is a •« lady, being with child, and finding one of bis 
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that he might be rescued on the way. But Balfour, the iieutenaDt, 
was true to the cause of his couotrymeD. He refused obedience to 
the royal warrant, and spurned the offer, made to him by his pri- 
soner, of a bribe of 22,000/., and a desirable match for his daughter. 
2''. The preference which the commons bad shown for the Scottish 
army, their care to supply the invaders with money, while the pay 
of the English force in Yorkshire was allowed to accumulate in 
arrear, had created jealousy and. discontent in the latter. Heofie 
occasion was taken to sound the disposition of the officers, and to 
propose several plans by which the army might be brought into, the 
neighbourhood of the capital, to overawe the parliament, and to give 
the ascendency to the royalists. That the king was privy and assent- 
ing to these projects is certain : they were defeated by the disagree- 
ments among the officers, and the resentment of colonel Goring, 
who had aspired to the rank of a principal commander, and who, 
to gratify his disappointed ambition, betrayed the substance of the 
project to the earl of Newport, by whom it was revealed (q the 
leaders of the parly (1). S"". The king had offered to leave the disposal 
of all the great offices of state to the earl of Bedford, in return for 
the life of Strafford. The condition was accepted ; and that ncddeman 
commMuicated it to his friends, who, with the exception of the earl 
of Essex, cheerfuBy acquiesced. Unfortunately, in the course of a 
few daysBedford died, and the lord Say was employed in his place. 
By the advice of this new counsellor, Charles sent for the two houses, May i^ 
and informed them in a short speech that, had they proceeded 
according to law, he would have aUowed the law to have its course ] 
but, by adopting the way of attainder, they had forced him to act 
in quality of a judge. He would therefore tell them that neither 
Strafford nor any other of his counsellors had ever advised him to 
employ the Irish army in England, or to alter the laws of the 
kingdom, or to look upon his English subjects as disloyal or disaf- 
fected. With this knowledge it was impossible that he should 
condemn the earl of treason, or pass the bill of attainder, if it were 
presented to him for his assent. That Strafford had been guilty of 
misdemeanors Was evident -, and he was willing to punish him by 
exclusion from, office during his life : but further he could not go. : 
wherefore he conjured the lords to discover some middle way, by 
which they might satisfy public justice, without offering violence to ' 
the conscience of their sovereign (2). 

(l) Whitelock,U6. Nabon, ii. 372> Warwick, strangtliened, and had givea the command to 

178.See theeridencein Rashworth,lV.252— 257. colonel Goring, for two purposes, that he might 

and Husband's Collection, 1648. It is difficult hare a plac« of retreat, if he were forced to quit 

to arrive at the real history of the intrigue, as London, and a post for the disembarkation of 

all the witnesses evidently strove to secure them- troops, wUdh might com^ to his aid from Hot 

selves from blame both with the king and the land and France. Rosetti, 12th Ap., Uth 

parliament : but it is plain, from the despatches M»y, 2f .S. 

ofRosetti, that the king attempted to gain the (2) Journals, 3Sl, 232. Rushworth, viii. 734. 

army through the chief officers, and th^t he had Laud's Troubles, 170. ^ 
ordered the fortifications ot Portsmouth to be 
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This wdlHiMttit but iO-tkiied speedi leaM tlie doom of the 
aofortimale praoiier. The cominoof resenled it as a most flagrant 

nt^' fioblion of the prif ilegcs of pariiamait ; the minislen employed 

^"^ the followiiig^day (it was the Sahbath) in stimnlatiDg from tbe 
pulpit the paisions and lluiaticism of their hearers ; and od the 
Mooday crowds of men were seen to erery direetioo crying oot, 
^^ Justice, justice/* and dedaring that they would have the head of 
Strafford or that of the king. They paraded before Whitehall; they 
proceeded to Westminster, and, taking post in the palace-yard, in- 
sulted and menaced et ery member who was supposed to be friandly 
to the object of their vengeance. Pym seized the opportunity to 
detail and exaggerate to Ihe house the dangers of the country, the 
real or imaginary plots to bring forward the army, to gain posses- 
sion of the Tow^, and to procure aid from FVance ; and, while 
their minds were agitated with terror and resentment, prop(»ed, in 
imitation of the Scottish coYenant, a protestation, by which they 
bound IhemseWes to defend their religion against popery, their 
liberties against despotism, and their king against the enemies of the 
nation. It was taken with enthusiasm, and transmitted to the lords. 

Mar *• who ordered it to be subscribed by every member of their house. 
The intelligence was communicated by Dr. Burgess, a faYourile 
preacher, to the populace, who expressed their satisfaction by 
cheers, and, at his command, peaceably withdrew to their habita- 
tions (1). 

Gare was taken to keep alive the public excitement by a yariety 
of rumours : but what chiefly inflamed the passions of the populace 
was, first a report that a French army was ready to come to tbe 
aid of the king, then that it had taken possession of Guernsey and 
Jersey, and lastly that it was actually landed at Portsmouth. That 
there was some ground for jealousy is plain : for Montague, a 
fiivourite of the queen, had been received at the French court, an 
army was actually assembled in Flanders, and a fleet had been col- 
lected on the coast of Bretagne. But Montreuil, the French envoy, 
had little difficulty in convincing the popular leaders, through tbe 
earl of Holland, that the, army was destined for the war in tbe 
Netherlands, and tbe fleet for the protection of Portugal; and that 
Richelieu had no thought of affording aid to a prince whom he 
considered a personal enemy. Still the irritation of the populace 
rose to such a height that the envoy was repeatedly advised to save 

Maye. his life by concealment, and the queen in alarm actually ordered 
her carriages to Whitehall, that she might seek an asylum at 
Portsmouth. Had she left the court, her life would have been in 
danger : but her flight was prevented by a remonstrance from the 

(1) Jonnals of Lords, 233. Of Commons, ** nalace-ymrds and all tlia approachat to botk 

May 8. •* Ttntj caused a moltitnde of tomul- ** houses with hay and damoor, and to reqairo- 

** inoos persons to come down to Westmiostor ** jnstioe, qpeedy jostice, against tlie eazle/' Stafi^ 

- anned with swords and staves, to fill both the of Realm, t. 424t 
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lords to Ihe king, and (wo hours later it became known that colonel 
Goring bad revealed tbe secrets witb whicb he was intrusted to the 
popular party (1). 

In the mean while the enemies of StraiTord proceeded steadily 
towards the accomplishment of their object. His avowed friends 
were kept away from the house of lords by the threats of the 
rabble : the catholic peers were excluded by their refusal to sub- 
scribe the protestation : and, though eighty peers had attended the 
trial in Westminster hall, not half that number assembled to discuss 
the bill of attainder. The majority voted that two of the charges had 
been proved, the fifteenth and nineteenth, importing that Strafford 
had quartered soldiers on the peaceable inhabitants without lawful 
cause, and had imposed of his own authority an illegal oath on all 
Scotsmen dwelling in Ireland. The judges were then called in; 
and to a question from the house rephed that, taking Ihe case as it 
bad been proposed to them, Strafford had deserved to undergo the m«7 ?• 
pains and forfeitures of treason. The next morning the bill was M«y s- 
read a fourth time and passed without amendment; and a deputa-> 
tion was appointed to solicit in the name of both houses the royal 
assent and the speedy execution of the delinquent (2). All that day 
the court presented a scene of the utmost terror and distress. Every 
hour intelligence was brought of the excitement of the people, of 
the crowds assembled in the palace-yard, of their tumultuous cries 
and threats of vengeance : and a general persuasion existed that the 
king's refusal would be followed by a forcible irruption of the 
rabble into Whitehall, Ihe captivity of his person and that of the 
queen, and the massacre of their servants. A little after four the 
deputation arrived at the palace, and was admitted : the crowd 
which accompanied them, 2000 men, most of them with arms^ re- 
mained at the gate. What passed within we know not, but after 
some delay a minister — probably the same Dr. Burgess — appeared 
at a window, and announced that the king had promised to go on 
Monday morning to the house of lords and give the royal assent. 
The people immediately dispersed with shouts of triumph (3). 

Strafford had already written to Charles a most eloquent and vkj <. 
affecting letter. He again asserted his innocence of the capital 
charge, and appealed to the knowledge of Ih6 king for the proof of 
his assertion ; still he w/is ready, he was anxious, to sacrifice his 

(1) Jouroalst 336. Manure, iii. 421—^8. Bo- memory migHt be deeeired, he rnfon to tlie joim 
sftti, 24 Maggio, N.S. oak. He adds that the munbers on the dtniioo 

(2) Journals, 330— 241. The original passage were twenty-two against sixteen. (Strafford Pa- 
has been erased from the Lords' Jonmals : bat pers, il. 432.) Bat, whatever the artid^ were, . 
'Whiteloek, who could not be ignorant, as he was the bill was passed in the same shape m which 
one of the managers, informs as that the articles it came from the commons. See it in Roshwortb, 
fotud to be proved were the fifteenth and nine- viii. 756. 

teenth (Whitelock, 45). Radcliffe says that the (3) Journals, 242. Rosetti, 24 Maggio. He 

fifteeoln, tbe tweuty«lhird« respecting the advice went by the mesdow to White hall, and foand 

to employ the Irisharmy in England, and perhaps the queen a(fiiltissima, liquefacendosi in pianto. 
one more, were voted to be proved ; but, aa his 

VI. 18 
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life as Uie price of reconcilialion betweee tlie sotereign and his 
people. He would, therefore, set the royal conscience at liberty by 
soliciting him to give his assent to the bill of attainder. *^ Mj 
^^ consent, sir,'' he proceeded, ^^ shall more acquit you herein to 
*' God, than all the world can do besides. To a willing man 
*' there is no ii^ury done-, and, as by God's grace I forgive all ttie 
'^ world, so« sir, to you I can give the life of this world with all 
^« the cheerfulness imaginable, in the just acknowledgaient of your 
^' exceeding tavours; and only beg that in your goodness you 
**' would vouchsafe to cast your gracious regard upon my poor son 
*^ and his three sisters, less or more, and no otherwise than as Ibeir 
^^ unfortunate father may appear hereafter more or less guilty of 
^^ this death.'* It may, however, be questioned, whether he rMlly 
felt the magnanimous sentiments which he so forcibly expressed. 
He knew that within three months a similar offer had saved the life 
of Goodman; and afterwards, when he heard that the king had 
complied, he is said to have started with surprise fk'om his chair, 
exclaiming, ^^ Put not your trust in princes, nor in the sons of men, 
*' for in them there is no salvation (1).'' 

The king passed the Sunday in a stale of the most poigoant 
distress. Which was he to do, to break his word to" the two houses, 
or to mal^e himself accessary to tlie murder of a luthfui servant? 
In this dilemma he sent for the judges, and inquired the grounds 

M17 9. of the answer given by them to the lords ; he sent for the bishops, 
and exposed to them the misgivings of his own conscience. One, 
Juxon of London, honestly advised him not to shed the blood of a 
man whom he believed to be innocent; Williams, and with him 
were three others, replied that, whatever might be his individual 
opinion as Charles Stuart, he was bound in his political capacity as 
king to concur with the two houses of parliament. At the same 
time he was reminded of the dangers which threatened both him- 
self and bis family ; that the public mind in the capital was kept in 
a stale of alarming agitation ; that reporte of plots the most impro- 
bable wece circulated and believed ; and that a refusal on his part 
would ifi^allibly provoke a tumult, the consequence of which could 
not be contemplated without horror. Late in the eyening he 
yielded, and subscr^d with tears a commission to give his assent 
to the bill (2). 
As a last effort to save the life of a servant whom he so highly 

Biayu. prized, Charles descended from his throne, and appeared before his 
subjects in the guise of a suppliant. By the hands of the young 
prince of Wales he sent a letter to the lords, requesting that, for 
his sake, the two houses would be williog that he should com- 
mute the punishment of death into that of perpetual imprisonment. 

. (1) RiMtkwortli> !iiU. 743- (3) StrafToid Papen* ii. 433. CfiirsndM, i. 

357. Laoid'sTroiUiles, 177- 
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But the TuUnres that thirsted for the blood of Strafford were 
inexorable ; they even refused the king's request for a reprieve till 
Saturday, that the earl night have time to settle his temporal 
affairs (1). The next morning the unfortunate nobleman was led to May 12 
execulion. He had requested archbiahc^ Laud, alsoii prisoner in 
the Tower, to impart to him his blessing from the window of his 
ceil. The prelate appeared ; he raised bis hand, but grief prevented 
bis utterance, and he fell senseless on the floor. On the scaffold the 
earl behaved with composure and dignity. He expressed his satis- 
faction that the king did not think him deserving so severe a 
punishment; protested before God that he was not guiTly, as far as 
he could understand, of the great crime laid to his charge; and 
declared that he forgave all his enemies, not merely in words, but 
from his heart. At the first stroke his head was severed from the 
body. The spectators, said to have amounted to one hundred 
thousand persons, behaved with decency : but in the evening (he 
people displayed their joy by bonfires, and demolished the winddws 
of those who refused to illuminate (3). 

Thus, after a long struggle, perished the earl of Strafford, the 
most able and devoted champion of the claims of the crown, and 
the most active and formidable enemy to the liberties of the people. 
By nature he was stern and imperious, choleric and vindictive. In 
authority he indulged these passions without regard to the provisions 
of law or the forms of justice; and, from the moment that he at- 
tached himself to the court, he laboured (his own letters prove it) 
to Malt the power of the throne on the ruin of those rights of which 
be once had been the most strenuous advocate. As president of the 
north, he first displayed his temper and pretensioos ; in Ireland he 
Iran^ided with greater freedom on the liberties of the people ; and 
after the rupture with the Scots he ceased not to inculcate in the 
Goancil that the king had a right to take whal the parliament had 
undtttifuUy refused to grant. Yet, numerous and acknowledged as 
his offences were, the propriety of his punishment has been justly 

(1) I>ord'» Jonroftb, ir. 24$. Banet Uih qs> and dwt H^lleftpronisedliim bUlife, if ImwoqUI 

froin Holies, whoM sister StntfTord bad married, employ his credit with the king to proeoM the 

that he adrised the feUowiDg plan t3 save tiie abolition of episcopacy, we learn from Land s bat 

earl's life. That Strafford sfaouM petjtiQo lor a be adds, on the anlhority of the carl's assertion 

short respite to settle his affairs, the king with to archbishop Usher, that Strafford refosed the 

dM petition in his hand shooU soUoit the. honscs eoadition. Land's Trembles, 177* Neither did 

to be content with a minor punishment, and the king give np the request by the conditional 

I Holies sbonM persuade his friends to accede to postscript : for the same eonditien runs through 

the proposal, on the ground that Strafford would the whole letter : ** if it may be done withoat 

I revert to his frsk principles, and become wholly " discontentment to my people "— <* if do leaa 

theirs. The qoren, howerer, being told that ** than death can nti«|^ xj people, fiat jastitia." 

I Strafford wonld in that case accnse her, adrised Journals, 245. The (mk was, as Essex told Hyde, 

her hnsbaod to send the letter. ** whieb wooid no minor puniahmeBl wmld satisfy the efri'* 

I ** have done as well," bad siie not persuaded enemies, who were persuaded that, if his life 

. him lo add die poetseript, ** if ho must die, it should be spared, the king would, at tlie eeo* 

I " were duirity to reprieve him tili Saturday ; " duaina of Ue parliaaieat, grant hiipfi «. Pi«don» 

I which, he obaerres, was a very unhandsome and placie him again, over their be^ds. Hisd^th 

I fnrins up of the wiiiole ms t s ag e. Burnet's Own was their security. Clarendon, i. 342. 

I Tiaaet, S2. Thb k told very incorrectly. That (2) DifTrreiit copies of his speech may be seen 

I S.traiybfd petitiosed to a respite till Saturday, in Semers' Tracts, ir. 354— 295* 
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afkr fbej had tafMcbed Mm bHbre Ihe 
trial, barave fhar aslicipaM hv 
&m^km of the bOI of allaiadar, the 
i^lheloi&i, mi tkt witad mam 
aT Ifce kisgc, fofldeod j profcd OM 
waa Ifce oljccC aT hv adf enarics. Ob 
Ikal fba nan wlM> icckf lo sdbffcrt Ihe 
CMapa with ioHNnitj, bgrawie lua 
raldjr dcacrflbad io die alaMa^boak ; fhatibc 
con, if one wbicb ought to be fiibwiltrd to fte dmnio af 
whole legialafiire; that no danger to the aabject can be 
iModed frooi foeh proeeediog, brcMiie the ordinary cowls of hnr 
do not nufce to IhemMlf et precedents from tiie condnct of par- 
liament ; and that the attainder of Strafford was nenasarj hi deter 
siAseqaent ministers fhim imiiating Ins eiaaqde. Perhaps it may 
be dilBeolt lo decide between these conflicting argnmenls : but to 
me there appears Hlfle doubt tliat, in a wefi-iegulated stale, it Is 
better lo allow lo offendeis any benefit wiilch they may deriTe from 
tlie deficiency of the law than to bring them to punishmeni by a 
departure from Ihe sacred forms of justice. 

The commons, however, were not satisfied with the blood of 
Strafford* They announced their intenlion of proceeding with the 
charge against arcbbisliop Laud, and impeached six of llie judges 
of treason or misdemeanors. Wren, Msbop, of Ely, of an attempt 
to subvert religion by the introduclion of superstition and ido- 
latry, and thirteen of the prelates of illegal proceedings in the 
late convocation. But, though they threatened, they were slow 
to strike. Their attention was distracted by a molttplicily of bu- 
siness, and their progress was arrested at each step by the inter- 
tention of new subjects of debate. The issue of several of these 
prosecutions will be noticed at a later period. 

But a more exalted personage than any of these, the queen her- 
self, l>egan to trgnble for her safely. She was a catholic ; she 
had been educated in the court of a despotic monarch ] and she 
was known to possess the attachment and confidence of her hus- 
band,— circumstances, any one of them, sufficient to excite the jea- 
lousy of the patriots, and to expose the princess to the misrepre- 
sentations of men who, with all their pretensions to religion, 
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sedulously (practised the doctrine that the end sanctifies the means (1). 
They described her to' the people as the head of a faction whose ob- 
ject it was to establish despotism and popery ; and tales were daily 
circulated, and defamatory libels published, in proof of that per- 
nicious influence which she was supposed (o exercise over the 
uxorious mind of her husband. It is indeed true that, ^nce the 
death of Buckingham, Charles had refdsed to have any other fa- 
vourite than his wife; that he confided (o her his cares, and 
fears, and designs ; that he wished those who solicited favours to 
employ her mediation, that she might have Ihe merit of serving 
them ; and that he occasionally transmitted, through her agency, 
orders to his confidential friends. But the sequel- of this history 
will demonstrate that she had not his judgment in her keeping : 
there were many points on which he required her (o submit in)- 
plicitly to his pleasure ; and, when once he had taken his resolu- 
tion, it was not in her power, by reasoning or importunity, to 
divert him from his purpose (2). Her mother, driven from France 
by the enmity of Richelieu, had found, during the two hist years, 
an asylum in England, but the unpopularity of her daughter ex- 
tedded itself to the fugitive : she solicited a guard to protect her 
hrom the insults of the mob, and was induced by the advice of 
Charles to return to the continent. Henrietta, terrified by the threats 
of her enemies, announced her intention of accompanying her mo- 
ther, but the commons interposed ; at their solicitation the lords jaiy it- 
joined in a petition requesting her to remain ; and the queen, 
in a gracious speech pronounced in English, not only gave her as- 
sent, but expressed her readiness to make every sacrifice that might 
be agreeable to the nation (3). 

Hi&erto on most subjects the two house? had cheerfully con- 
curred. Both had voted that the court of presidency of York was 
contrary to law ; that the convocation had no power to make re- 
guhiUons, bindhag either clergy or laity, without the consent of 
parliament, and that bishops and clergymen ought not to hold se- 
cular oiDces, or be judges or magistrates ; they had passed several 
bills successively, giving tonnage and poundage to the crown, 
butjonly for short periods, that the repetition of the grant nffght 
more forcibly establish their right, and others abolishing the Courts 
of star-chamber and high commission, forbidding the levy of ship- 
money, taking away all vexatious proceedings respecting knlght- 

(l) CbMndoii, in hit diancter of lord Digby, ** concern the kononr or Snterett of aoy person 

mentfons ** the fool arts thej coold give them- ^* who they thought did not or would not favour 

«* seUes leave to nse^ to compass anting they '* their design/' Clarendon Papers, iii. Supple* 

** aropoaed to do; as in truth their method was, ment, liii. Clarendon was an adversary, but this 

'* list to consider what was necessary to be done assertion seems to be fully supported by the 

** for some publie end, and which might reason* facts. 

** ahlv be wished for that puMic end, and then to (2) See instances of this in his letters to her 

** make no scrnrie of doing anything which from Newcastle, in the Clarendon Papers, ii . 

" might probably bring the other to pass, let it 395> et.seq. 

** be of wnat natiifc it would, and never so much (3) Journals, iv. 3l4< 317. 
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hoodf and etCaUtduog the boandtties of the foytl foregl ^ tbey had, 
moreover, obCaiaed (lie king's assent to (wo most important acts, — 

F«h. 15. one appointing triennial parliaments (o be Mden of oouise, and eveo 
witStout (be royal wiminons (1), and another investiag dtemselTcs 

Hay 10. wi^th paranouni authority, since it prohibited the dissohilion, pro- 
rogation, or adjournment of the present parliament without Um 
previous consent of (he two houses (2). Bat the pretensions set up, 
and the power exercised, by the commons, began to provoke fiie 
Jealousy of the lords. Many of the latter professed a determination 
to withstand every additional attempt to subvert the andeat ooosli^ 
tution of the legislature, or the undoubted rights oflbe crown *, and 
the king, that he might gain the services, or at least minify the 
opposition, of the leading peers, gave the several offices of governor 
to the prince, lord chamberlain, lieutenant of Ir^nd, and master 
of the wards, to the earls of Hertford, Essex, Leicester, and tiM 
lord Saye. A new spirit seemed to be infused into the upper house, 
which successively rejected, as invasive of their rights, two 2»lls 
sent from the lower house, one to exclude the bishops, and persons 
In holy orders, fVom intermeddling in secular affairs, the other 

»tay. 3s. to provide security for (rue religion. The lords were willing that 
bishops should not sil in the privy cooncil, nor the etar-chamber, 
nor courts of justice, nor on secular commissions, but revised to 

jiuw s. deprive them of ihek seats in the legislature ; and with respect 
to the second bill, which proposed to substitute for episcopal goveru'- 
ment that by presbyters with a superintendent, they threw it out oa 
the second reading (3). 

These symptoms of misunderstanding belN^een (he lords and com- 
mons awakened the most pleasing anticipations in llie mind of the 
king, who still ch6risl\jed the hope of being dbld to give Hie tew to 
bis opponents, and with this view sought once more lo interest 
the army in his quarrel. With bis approbation, and under his 
signature, the form of a petition, to be subscribed by the officers, 
was forwarded lo sir Jacob AsUey^ who acted in place of the earl of 
Holland, the commander-in-chief of (he forces in YorksMre. II 
stated the many and valuable concessions whieh the lung had made 



(1) The stnnmons -was to be issaed in the dakes were rated at 100/.> marquesses at 80/., 
royal naaie by the cbanoeUor or keeper of the earls at 00/^ viecolnta end bMona, at W/.* bi- 
enrnt seal, and to this he was bound by oath ; in ronets and knights of the balh at SOA, knights at 
hh ^kfamk by wiy twchre peers attemhlcd at 30/., esquires at 10/., geaUenen of tOO/. per 
"Westminster ; and, if no peers assembled, then annum at 5/., and recusants to pay double : the 
on a certain day die sheriffs, mayors, consta- scale descended through CTery raidi and prefes. 
bles, etc., were, without farther notice, to proceed sion, to each person above sixteen years of «fe 
to the elections of representatives under very and not receiving alnu. For theie the iowMt cats 
severe penalties. was sixpence. Somers' Txadi, iv. 999* This tax 

(2) Charies gave his assent to this bill on the raised 157,061/. 16'. 11 -f</. Ibid. p. 80$. 11>e 
very day on which he consented to the death of reader is aware that id aadeot limes ti*1hnee 
Strafford, probably that he might mollify the estates Uxed tbediielfw aeparately, aaid a» moch 
enemies of that nobleman. of the old cuttMn was rettdaed, thet Ae le«ds 

(3) Journals, iv. 357. 259. 269 278. 281. 286. sftUl. appoialed receivers Sor ikennelvcs and for 
398. 311. 333. 349. 357. To pay the English and sack dowagers aslttd Aepnvfleg« of ^peerage, 
Scottish armies, a poll-tax was voted in <which 2&8v 297. 
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to bh people, adterled to the riotous assemblages whiefa had lately 
atlempled to control both the sOTcreigo and the two bouses, and 
prayed permission that the army might maith to London for the 
purposiB of protecting the royal person and the parliament. But 
the vfgilalice of the patriots delected^ and their promptitude de- 
feated, the project (1). Soon, howeYer, a new source of disquietude 
was opened. The king unexpectedly announced his ititention of 
meeting in person the Scottiah parliament on the 16th of July ; a 
measure which offers an enigma of no easy solution either to 
bis fHends or foes in the two tiooses* The Jealousy of the latter 
was again alarmed. They became less eager for the conclusion of 
the treaty with the coTcnanters : they daily interposed new diffi- 
culties : they brought forward other subject for discussion. But 
Charles was not to be moved fh>m his resolution : to accommo- 
date them, he put off his departure for a fortnight, but refused to 
wait a day longer ^ and, having given his assent to the bill of paci- 
fication between the two kingdoms, iiastily quitted London (t) \ Ira- Aag. to. 
versed^ witliout stopping, the quarters of ttie Engfish army in 
Yorkshire^ accepted with apparent cheerfulness an invitation Id 
dine with Leslie at NewcasUe ; and was received with honour by 
a deputation from the estates at his entrance into the capital of 
Scotlaod. The houses at Westminster continued to sit after his Aug. h. 
departure ; but their measures were limited to the makibg of pre- 
parations for the disbandment of the army, the appointment 6f a 
eoBMBittee from each house to sit during the adjoornment, and the 
nomination of commissioners to attend on the king in Scotland^ 
under the pretence of doing him honour, but in heality to watch 
his conduct, and to corrrapond With the committee id Lohdon: 
They then adjourned to the middle of October (3). kng. so. 

Ghartos was aware that in Scottand a reaction had long beeil 
worldeg in tlie minds of moderate men^ who, satisfied with the con- 
cessions already made by the dovereigh^, ]»^gon to look with sus- 
picion on the obstinacy and pretensipes of the popular leaders. A 
party had some time before been secretly Itomed under the aus^ 
pices of the earl of Monhrose ; and nineteen noblemen had been in-^ 
duced to sid)seribe a bond, by which they pledged themselVes to 
oppose ^' the particular and indirect practices of a few, and to study 
'' all puMic ends which might tend to the safety of rellgi«m, laws, 
'' and liberties." The language of this instrument^ whatever might 
be the viewa of its authors, was evidently in accord with that of ttie 

(l) See the examinatioiu of Legget A»llrf, request, sat fortius purpose on tkeSvnday, but 

OBniBfii, VmAs, hums, nod OTVeiC in HosbMkrs th^ desiyne^ riiaed so oiany objections, Hut 

ooUection, and the Joaruab. Lords' Journals, it was not reader on the Monday morningt an4 

441* ConuBoils' Journals, Kor, 17. Charles, refusing to wait any ]on^r, began his 

{2) Charles left a couunission to give the royal journey. Joumab, It. 294. S49 — 357. 
assent to efifecn bills, when they should have (3) Charles refused to sign the commission, 

oMsed the houses. The cea un otti bfooght in a ihtMigh he eoasented to teceife the eoinmls- 

oiU to m t t mad the yowers of the ctMrnndariottAn to sionen. LMds' Joan. 992, 8. 
a// the bilb which should pass. The lords, at their 
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^oteDaut : but the momeDt it came to tbe knowledge of llie cmn- 
mittee of estatei, they pronounoed it a breach of that clause which 
prohibited all atletnpls to divide the true worshippers of God ; and 
Montrose and his friends, having disdaimed '^ all evil and divisive 
*' intentions,'' gave up the bond to be burnt (1). By their submis- 
sion they hoped to disarm the resentment of their enemies : but, 
still persisting in their design, they opened a correspondence with 
the king, and assured him of the victory over the covenanting^ 
leaders, if he would only honour the parliament with his presence^ 
confirm all his previous concessions, and judiciously withhold the 
distribution of honours and oflioes to the end of the session. Gharies 
was persuaded : but it had long been his misfortune to be surrounded 
by men who abused his confidence. Advice of the interchange of 
messages was sent to the committee of estates^ and, by their order, 

jttM4. Walter Stewart was seized near Haddington, the bearer of a letter 
from the king to Montrose, secreted in the pummel of his saddle. 
To correspond with the sovereign could not be a legal offence ; bat 
the concealment oi the letler offered ground of suspicion : other 
papers of a mysterious character were found on the messenger, and 
a few days later Montrose, the lord Napier, sir George Sterling, 
and sir Archibald Stewart, were, after a short examination, con- 

jone u. dueled with great parade through the capital, and committed pri- 
soners to the castle (2). 

The intelligence, though most mortifying to the king, confirmeU 
him in his design of visiting Scotland. He had now to save not only 
Traqoaire and the other four, who, under the name of incendiaries, 
had been excepted from pardon, but also Monlrose and the ^^banders 
^^ and plotters,'' as they were called, whose lives were now placed 
in equal danger. Should he suffer these, as he had suffered Straf- 
ford, to be sacrificed to the vengeance of his enemies, where could 
he lo<^ for men who would afterwards devote their services to the 
cause of royalty ? With this resolution he met the Scottish parlia- 
ment, though there was little to cheer his hopes in the previous 
conduct of the house. The submission presented by Traqoaire, 
backed by the king's roost earnest recommendation in its favour, 
bad been contemptuously rejected ; and numerous examinations 
had taken place preparatory to the trial of Montrose and his fellow- 
prisoners (3). Charles sought to ingratiate himself by flatteriDg 
their rdigious prepossessions. He appointed Henderson his chap- 
lain, listened with patience to the interminable sermons of the mi- 
nisters, and attended assiduously at the service of the kirk. He 
hastened to confirm all the concessions which he had previously 
made \ he consented, in all appointments of importance, to he 

(i) See the bond and sabseqaent decbralion (2) Ibid. 440—468. 
in Mr. Hapier*8 *' Montnwe and the Corenanters," Vi) Balfoar, iii. 3. 14 . 24 . 28- 30. 36- 
i. 325,9. 
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guided by llielr advice ; and he submiiied for their approbation a 
list of forty-two counsellors, and of nine great officers of state. Here s«pi. aa. 
Ihe struggle began : and ten days elapsed before the house would 
consent to the appointment of the lord Loudon to the office of chan- 
cellor (1). The Ireasuryship came next, an office of great emolu- scpt.8o. 
ment, to which Argyle is said to have aspired. Charles named the 
lord Amond : but his recommendation, and the arguments of his 
friends, were useless. For twelve days the appointment was kept 
in suspense, till the attention of both parties was unexpectedly 
averted to a new subject, that occurrence which in Scottish history ««. "• 
is known by the name of ^' the incident (2)." 

The reader is aware that the marquess of Hamilton had long 
been loved and trusted by the king : yet, whether it was his crime 
or his misfortune, he eqjoyed not the confidence of the royalists, 
many of whom looked upon him as a hypocrite and a traitor. At 
the present day it must be difficult for us to judge ; for his dilatory 
and temporising conduct may possibly have originated from the 
indecision of his character, from his wish to stand well in the esti- 
mation of each party, qnd his unwillingness to urge matters to 
extremities between the king and his subjects. Certain, however, 
it is, that no enterprise had succeeded under his management, and 
that his successive fhilures were attributed by men of more stirring 
seal to a secret understanding between him and the covenanters. 
Long ago an offer to establish proof of his perfidy, "by the testi- 
" mony of as good men as were to be found in Scotland,*- had 
been made to Strafford and Laud, who declined to listen to a charge 
which in the result might entail enmity and ilisgrace on them- 
selves (3). Hints of the same tendency had been oflen given to the 
klftg, on whose mind they began to make impression. One day, sept. ». 
in papliament— at whose suggestion is unknown,— the young lord 
Kerr sent to the marquess by the earl of Crawford a challenge of 
treason. Hamilton appealed to the house : an act was passed in 
vindication of his loyalty ; and the challenger was compelled to offer 
an apology, and make his submission (4). About the same time, oct. to. 
William Murray, the favourite groom of tlie bed-chamber (5), ob- 
tained several interviews with Montrose in the castle, and brought 
from him messages to the king, of which the general object seems 
to have been to manifest the disloyalty of Argyle and the perfidy of 
Hamilton, and to advise the adoption of some spirited and decisive 
measure against both those noblemen . On the mornidfg of Oct. 11 th 

(1) Ibid. 58. 64. 0. 8. 72. 8. 85. After the accommodation. This he refused, and repeated 

king's arriral Montrose demanded a trial. It is his demand of a le^al trial, which was put off to 

plain that his opponents, though thej had con- the end of the session. Balf. 49. 50* 1» 2« 
demned and -execnted John Stewart for leasing^ ^3) Ibid. 8T, 88. 
making, because he had falsely charged Argyle (3) Warwicke, Memoirs, 140. 
witib having said that the king might be dethron- (4) Balfour, 88. 86. 

ed (Napier, i. 475. Balfour, iii. li. 17. 19.), Ifi) He had been playmate and whipping-boy 

could prove nothing against him : for, instead of to the king in his younger dliys. 
a trial, they offered to accept his submission or 
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ott. 11. Marray had brought a letter from Montrose: in the evening Ha-* 
milton, under the pretence of presenting a petition to the king, . 
requested leave to withdraw into the country, and sj)oke^ but in 
enigmatical and even discourteous terms, of the queen's prejudices 
against him, and of reports circulated to his dishonour. The fol-^ 

Oct. 21. lowing morning Charles found that the marquess, taking with him 
his brother Lanark and the earl of Argyle, had fled to his house of 
Kinneil during the night : that Che cause of their departure was 
said to be the discovery of a plot on the part of the king to deprive 
the three noUemen of their liberty or their lives ; and that the 
burghers of Edinburgh, in their alann, had closed the gates, and 
armed themselves for tlie protection of the parliament (1). Hasten- 
ing to the house, he complained in vefaemeht language of the insull 
which had been offered to him by the sudden flight of the three 
lords, and insisted that an inquiry into the whole matter should be 
immediately instituted. His demand could not with decency be 
. refused : but to hl» surprise he soon found a powerful opposition 
marshalled against him^ The charge was public -, he claimed a 
public investigation as his right : his opponents would consent to 
nothing more thaii a private inquiry before a committee. He de- 
bated the question with them during ten successive days^ their 
(^linacy was not to be subdued : at length he yielded, and even 

Oct. Qi. submitted to the inspection of the committee the tot letter which 
Murray had brought to him from Montrose. In it was an assurance 
that the earl could ^^ acquant his majesty with a bussioes which 
^^ not onlie did concerne his hon6«r in a heigh degree, hot the 
^^ standing and ftMng of his croune lykwayes. '' On this passage 
Montrose wa t repeatedly examined, but persisted in returning the 
^same answer^ that by '^business'' he meant what, in Ins opinion, 
'^ concerned the peace and quiet of the public,'* and that ^^he 
^* would never wrong, nor did he intend to accuse^ any individoal 
*^ whatsomever(2)/' Theearl of Crawford, Murray, ^nd others, were 
also arrests and interrogated, but nothing of moment was ettracted 
from their incoherent and often discordant answers. Thus the time 

(l ) Acrordin^ to gfoaral report it wu intended iiament, I see no impn>babili^ in tl^e sappositioo 

to send for tfie tKree lords to the king's bed> lliat violent connsea were suggested ij Monf- 

damber, where thinr dioald 1m enprdimided by rose, and also countenanced fay Charles. Claren- 

the eari of Grawfora, and taken thence on board don, in his original narratire (Hist, of Rebel it, 

a ship in the Firth, or be put to death in case -ef app. B. Oilbrd, 1896)> says that he left it to tlw 

resistance. This was to be done in the night* accusers to bring forward the charge at their own 

tiuie. Baillie, i. 330' From documents stifi in peril : but in a subsequent account, which was' 

eotiatince, and the testiniony of Clarendon, who substituted for the first by his editors (Hist. 1. 

had liis information both from the king and 293. Oxford, 1790), he says that Montrose came 

Montrose, there can be little doubt that Murray pnTately by the introduction oT Murray to the 

bud been the bearer of letters and messages be* king, and offesed lo make proof of treason 

tiw«en diem boUk ; that some resolution had been against Hamilton and Argyle^ but rather desired 

taken, or was Mi the poiait of bmng Uken, against to kiU them both : a statement which it is diffi- 

Hamilton and Argyle, and that such resolution, cnh to belieye, for Montrose was then a close 

whatercr it may have been, was rerealed to the prisoner in the castle under the custody of his 

marquess by the perfidy bf Murray. How far eueinMlB< without whose coaniTance he could not 

their liberty itf their lires might be in danger we huTe Wsited the king at Holyrood house, 
know not ; but, after the faihire of the recent at- {%) Balfour, i. 134 Napier, 1 1 , 9S. 
tem^i of lord Kerr to impeach Hamilton in par 
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was spent to no purpose ; Ihe eouocii at Westminster, in the most 
urgent terms, required the king's presence in Eingland, and Charles, <><»• 3t. 
after a long struggle, was compelled to forego the vindication of his 
character, and to i^onsent to what was called '^an accommodation," 
the arrangement of which occupied a whole fortnight. By it a 
great portion of the bishop's lands were distributed among his op- 
ponents : eight new names were substituted in his list of prity 
counsellors for eight to which objections had been made ^ the tree- itot. is. 
sury was put into commission, with Argyle at the head; and that 
nobleman was created a marquess, and general Leslie raised to the 
rank of earl, with the title of Leyen. On the other hand, to gratify 
ttie kiag, Hamilton declared in writing that nothing in that un- 
happy business, ^^ the incident," reflected on his majesty's honour ; 
and both the Incendiaries and the plotters were discharged from 
prison, under the obligation of surrendering themselves to the com- not. is. 
mitiee of parliament iu January, but with this understanding, that, 
if any trial took place, the judgment should slill be reserved to 
the king(l). Having thus extricated his friends from actual con^ 
finetoent and immediate danger, the king gave an enteriainmeni 
to the estates, and the next morning departed for England. ^o"" ^^^ 

That which had rendered Charles so impatient lo be gone was 
the alarming intelligence which he had received from Dublin. The 
proceedings of the English parliament, and the success of the Scot- 
tish covenanters, had created a deep and general sensation in Ire^ 
bnd. Gould that be blamable in Irishmen which was so meritorious 
in others? Had not ttiey an equal claim to exlori the redress of 
grievances, and to repel religious persecution? These questions 
were asked in every company ; and, in reply, it was (Served (bat 
new shackles had been forged for the natihnai rights, new da^ogers 
prepared for Itie national foith ; that Ihe English parliament had 
advanced pretensions to legislate for Ireland, and that the leaders^ 
both in England, and Scotland, in all their siBeeohes, publlcattons, 
and remonstrances, displayed the most hostile feelings towards Ih^ 
catholic worship, and a fixed determiodtion to abolish it^ wherever 
their influence should extend? Why, then, should not Irishmen 
unite in their own defence? Why not assert their rights and esta- 
blish ttieir rdigion, while their enemies were occupied at home by 
the disputes which divided them and their sovereign (2)? 

(1) Tor the IndritnC etmsah B*lfiror, iii. 94^ •< lieitles and the fmdom of their religfon m 
164. Hardwicke Bapen, ii. 229> Evelyu's ftle» *' well as tbcj." Laud's Tiouill^BS 1S4 <« TImt 
moin, ii. app. b2S. 529., and BaiUie, i. 330—2. *' demand/' says the earl of Cfanricarde, " why 
The plollers w«re Mpealedly examiiied by the '* it might not he more kwi^» and nuch moi« 
commiltee in January and February, and the " pardonable, to enter into a covenant for the 
prooeediogs fonrarded to Charha t hot thm; the '* prosei^atioa of th^r religloii, your ikiajesty's 
matter stopped, and no mention was afterwarda '< rights and prerogatives, and the just UfaiBrti* 
nade of It by either party. «« oflhe tubiect. than for others to enter Into one 

(2) Nabon, 543. Borlase, App. 128. "The " that hath been an occasion to lessen and iifipair 
«• Irish," says Laud, " pretended the Scots " your mtgesty's kwful power and ialn^tts.'* 
'" exampte, and hoped Iheyshobld get their Ii- Clanricarde, (>. 61. 
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Among Ihe genUemcD of Kildare was Roger Moore, offially- 
nagh, of ancient descent, of insinuating manners, and considerable 
eloquence. He retained but a scanty portion of that ample domain 
'which had once been the patrimony of his ancestors, but was now 
parcelled out among English planters ; and the hope of recovering 
that which he believed to have been unjustly torn from his posses- 
sion, led him into different parts of Ireland, where he exhorted the 
natives to take up arms, and to vindicate their own rights. He hM 
sounded the disposition of the lords of the pale, and from them he 
proceeded to excite the more inflammable passions of the ancient 
Irbh. 

Though the two races were intermixed by marriages, though 
they professed, in opposition to the law, the same religion, there 
still remained a marked difference in their habits and feelings, 
which prevented any cordial co-operation between them. The an- 
cient Irish had suffered more grievous wrongs from the English 
government by the transfer of their property to fbrdgn planters ; 
the modern, though they complained of fines and inquisitions, had 
bithertd been treated with greater indulgence. The former longed 
for the restoration of the catholic church in its ancient splendour : 
the latter, who had obtained their share of ecclesiastical plunder, 
felt no desire of a revolution which might compel them to restore 
their late acquisitions. The one had always been in the habit of 
seeking the protection of foreign princes, the other had constantly 
adhered to the sovereign, even in wars against their countrymen of 
the same religion (1). Hence the Irish chieftains of Ulster, parti- 
cularly Cornelius Macguire, baron of Inniskillen, and sir Phelim 
O'Neii, who, after the death of the son of Tyrone, became chief- 
tain of that powerful sept, listened with pleasure to the suggestiohs 
of Moore. It was agreed among them to consult their countrymen 
abroad, and to prepare for a rising in the following autumn (2). 

The gentlemen of the pale adopted a very different plan. By their 
influence in the two houses they persuaded the Irish to imitate the 
conduct of the English parliament. Inquiries were instituted into 
the abuses of government, and commissioners were sent to London 
to demand from the justice of Charles those graces, the purchase- 
money of which he had received thirteen years before. It was 
plainly his interest to conciliate his Irish subjects. He gave them 
a most flattering reception, bestowed particular marks of attention 
on lord Gormanstown, the head of the deputation, and bade them 
hope for 1^11 redress from his equity and affection. But he had a 
more important object in view. Strafford had frequently assured 
him of the devotion and efficiency of the 8000 men lately raised in 
Ireland *, and Charles, as he foresaw that the quarrel between him 

< I ) Rimracioi's Manuscript Narrative, in initio. (2) Nalson, S44. 555. Carte, iii. 90. CI«r«ndoa 

Papen,ii. 09. 80.134. 
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and his opponeDts would uUimately be decided by the sword» had 
sent private inslructibns to (he earls orOrmond and Antrim to se- 
cure them for his service, io augment their number under different 
pretexts, and to surprise the castle of Dublin, where they would 
find arms for 12,000 men. But it was well known (hat these levies 
consisted principally of catholics, a circumstance sufficient to pro* 
Yoke (he Jealousy of the English parliament. The houses pehtioned ^p'* ^* 
that they should be immediately disbanded. Charles hesitated : 
they renewed their petition; he acquiesced; but with an order io ukji. 
that effect transmi(ted a secret message to the two earls, to prevent 
by some expedient or other the dispersion of the men, which was 
followed by commissions to several officers to enlist at first one half, 
afterwards the whole number, for the service of Spain (1). 

Charles, on the eve of his departure for Scotland, had granted 
the chief requests of the Irish deputation, and signed two bills to 
be passed into laws, one confirming the possession of all lands 
which had been held without interruption for sixty years, and an- 
other renouncing all claims, on the part of the crown, founded on 
the inquisitions held under the eari of Strafford. Gormanstown and 
his colleagues acquainted their countrymen wiih their success, and 
hastened in triumph to Dublin. But the lords justices Borlase and 
Parsons were less the ministers of the king than the associated of 
bis opponents. Aware (hat the passing of these bills would attach 
the whole population of Ireland to the royal interest, they disap- 
pointed the hopes of the deputies by proroguing the parliament a 
few days before their arrival (2). Aag. 7. 

Whether Ormond attempted to execute the royal orders is un- 
certain. Antrim kept his instructions secret, and endeavoured to 
feel his way through the agency of the officers commissioned to 
raise soldiers for the Spanish service. These, by their intrigues 
with (he members of (he parliament, discovered among them men 
to whom they might safely reveal the real secret of their mission ; 
that they had come not to take away, but to detain the Irish army 
in the island. Its services were required by the sovereign. He had 
received many wrongs from his subjects in England and Scodand ; 
it remained for Irishmen to display their attachment to his person, 
and, by rallying in defence of the throne, to prevent the extirpa- 
tion of their religion. From the catholics of the pale they turned to 
(he chieftains of Ulster, whose previous determination (0 unsheath 
the sword rendered such exhortations unnecessary. To them the 
intelligence was a subject of triumph ; they approved the design of 
surprising the castle of Dublin, and promised not only to co-operate 



(1) See Antrim's infonnaUon ia the Appendix (2) Carte'-* Ormond, iii. 139* 140. Tempi*, 

to Clarrndoa's History of the Trisb RcbeUton. 15. Borlase, 17. Journals of Irish Com. 210. 

Lords' Joanais,229, 339. 345. Carte's Ormond. 539. CastlehaTrn's Memoirs, 40. 
i. 132. iii. 31.33. 
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io tho attompe, bol to attack oa Ibe sane day most of the Eagliflli 
garrisoitf Ir the northero counties. / 

Arier much private consultatioD it vas/letorfoiDed by Antrun and 
his confideDtial friends to postpone tlie risittg to the Qrst day of the 
meeting of parliament in the month of November, to secure at the 
same moment the caslle and the persons of the lords justices, and to 
issue a declaration in the name of the two houses, thai the Irish 
people would support the sovereign in the possession of all the 
legal righls of the throne. But procrastination accorded not with 
the more sanguine temper of the ancient Irish, whose impatience 
was stimulated by the exhortations of Moore, and who persuaded 
themselves that, if they only began, the pale would follow their ex- 
sq»t. 96. ample. It had been previously understood that the combined at- 
tempt should be made on the 5th of October; they now determined 
to make it themselves on the 23rd. On the morning of the 22nd se- 
veral of the leaders repaired to Dublin, but many were wanling ; 
and of 200 trusty men appointed to surprise the castle, eighty only 
oet.3s. appeared. They resolved to wait (ill the next afternoon for ihe ar- 
rival of their associates ; and during the night the i;dot was betrayed 
by Owen O'ConoUy to sir William Parsons. Though ihe gates of 
the city were instantly ok)sed, the chief of the conspirators, with the 
exception of lord Macguireaod Macmahon, made their escape (1)« 

Their associates in Ulster, ignorant of the discovery of the plot,, 
rose on the appointed day. Gharlemont and Duogannon were sur^ 
prised by sir PheKm O'Neil at the head of his sept ; Mounyoy bf 
O'Quin, Tanderage by O'Hanlan, andNewry by Macginnis. In the 
course^ of ^the week all the open country in Tyrone, Monaghan, 
Longford, Latrim, FcrAianagh, Cavan, Donegs^, Derry, and part 
of I>own, was in their possession. The natives of the other [Wanted 
counties soon followed the example ; and by degrees the spirit of 
insubordination and revolt insinuated itself into the most loyal and 
peaceable districts. Still the insurgents were no more than tumul- 
tuary bodies of roM)ers, for the most part unarmed, who rose in a 
mass, plundered some neighbouring plantation, and returned home 
to the division of the spoil. Whenever (hey were met by men in 
arms, they shrunk from (be conl6s(, or paid dearly for their teme*^ 
rity. No quarter was given by their enemies; and sir Phelim 
O'Neil suffered during the month of November several severe 
losses (2). 

Whether it was that the lords justices felt themselves unequal to 

(0 See, for most of these particulars, Mac* (2) See the letters in Carte's .Ormond, iii. S9» 

KQire's relation io-Borlase. App. 9. and fn^fao, 39. 40, 44* " 1^ like wm was nerpr iMard of. 

S43— 555- He may perliaps conceal flome things, *' No man makes head ; one parish robs another, 

bnt I have no doubt of his accuracy as far as he ** go hmae and share the goods, and there is an 

, goes. 'What he relates respecting the intrigues of ** end of it ; and this by a company of naked 

tike oflUers strongly confirms the* iufonnation of ** lognes." Ihad. 47* Aiao, 0«arkard«'s Me- 

UkiEid Antrim. Consult also the lettw of the lords nMrirs, 6' SSt !•• 3S. 
justices,' and Connolly'k testimotay in the liords.' 
Joiul»ls>4l3— 41«. 
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the Station whicli tbey held, or that they allowed the iDsurroclion 
to grow for the sakeNof the forfeitures which inust follow its sup- 
pression, their conduct displayed no energy against the rebels, and 
little coHimiseralion for the sufferings of the loyalists. They de» 
spatched information to the king and the lord lieutenant, fojrliOed 
the city of Dublin, and, secure within its walls, awaited the arrival 
of succours from England. In the mean time the open country 
was abandoned to the mercy of the insurgents, who, mindful of 
their own wrongs and those of their fathers, burst into the English 
plantations, seized the arms and the property of the inhabitants, 
and restored the lands to the former proprietors or to their descend- 
ants. The fugitives with their families sought in crowds an asylum 
in the nearest garrisons, where they languished under that accu* 
mutation of miseries which such a slate of sudden destitution must 
invariably produce (1). 

In defence of their proceedings the rebel chieftains published a 
declaration, that they had taken up arms in support of the royal 
prerogative, and for the safety of their religion, against the machin- 
ations of a parly in the English parliament, which had invaded the 
rights of the crown, intercepted the graces granted by the king lo 
bis Irish subjects, and solicited subscriptions in Ireland to a peti* 
tion fbr the total extirpation o( the prole&tant episcopacy and of the 
catholic worship. At the same time, lo anhnale and multiply their 
adherents, they exhibited a forged commission from the king,aulho* 
rizing them to have recourse to arms, and a letter from Scotland, 
announcing the speedy arrival of an army of covenanters, with the 
Bible in one hand and the sword in the other, to proselytise or de- 
stroy the idolatrous papists of Ireland (2). 

Charles, having communicated this intelligence to the Scottish 
parliament, and appointed the earl of Ormond commander of the 
forces in Ireland, repaired to England. The severity of the punish* 
ments lately inflicted by parliament on delinquents, punishments 
scarcdy less reprehensible tkian those of the star»chamber which 

{!) ** The planted eouitry of Leitriman a& hi in proaouneiiiff it • focgery. It was never ap. 

" combosUon, and have taken all the towns but pealed to hj the rebels in any of their remou* 

«* three strong places. Tliey have set apO'Bourfce) strances, or apologies, and contained claose» 

** being formerhr O'Bonrke's country /' danri* which n^ver etmhl have been authorized by the 

carde, 17< "There being no nobleman of the Ling ; as, for example, a warrant to the catholics 

'* kingdom in action, nor any gentleman of to arrest and seise the goods, estates, and penona 

•( quality of English extraction, and many of the of all English protestants.-^ 1 may add here that 

** ancient Irish still firm, yet such is the strange the kinfps ahaence in Scotbnd afforded to ih» 
** distrust and jealousy c^ this time, and the . popular leaders an opportunity of encroaching 

«* dihtory proceedings thereupon, that we are on the royal prerogative. The houses, as if tbey 

** aU liLe to be de^royed by loose desperate were now independent, issued orders on matters 

" people, baring not any manner of defence on which they ought to have proceeded by peti- 

** allowed us, and many poaaest with such panic tion : and into theee orders they soon introduced 

** fears that strong places are quitted without the word ordain^ calling them ordinances, and 

** any resistance." p. 39. See Note (1) at the end thna fnmidiing precedents for the subsequent 

•f the volume. enactment of laws without the royal assent. The 

(3^ Nalson, ii. 555. 557* The pretended com- first ordinance was for the appointment of com- 

niia&ion is in Rushworlh, iv. 400* Its authenticity missioners to the king in Scotland, Aug. 90. L. J. 

has been denied by the friends, and ariurraetl 373. 
by the- eueoaies, of Charles. 1 hivf no hesitation 
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they bad put down, and their neglect to repay the money which 
they had borrowed of the citizens, had caused a powerful reaction 
in his favour in the capital. On his entry he was met by the lord 
mayor, the sheriib, and the principal citizens in procession : and, 
having dined in public in the Guildhall, was hailed, as he retired 
to his palace, with the loud congratulations of the spectators. This 

Not. 25. burst of ioyalty taught him to augur well of the attachment of his 
subjects, and to bear with greater fortitude the new mortifications 
which had been prepared for him by his oppone^its in parliament. 
They had of late observed an alarming defection from the number 
of their supporters, and saw that moderate men, satisfied with the 
sacrifices already made by the Icing, began to deprecate any fur* 
ther encroachment on the royal authority. On the other hand, the 
incident in Scotland, the secret advices from their commissioners in 
that kingdom, and the Icnowledge that Charles had acquired in- 
formation respecting their clandestine practices with the invading 
army, convinced them that they had gone too far to expect for- 
giveness, and that additional security was necessary to preserve 
them from the vengeance of the offended monarch. To create a 
strong sensation, and prepare the public mind for their next de- 
mands, they resolved to present to the king a remonstrance on the 
state of the nation. It commenced by asserting the existence of a 
coalition of jesuited papists, bishops, corrupt clergymen, and in- 
terested courtiers, whose common object it was to su]E)vert the liber- 
ties of England ; then followed a long enumeration of every real or 
imaginary grievance which had excited complaint since the death 
of James ^ to this succeeded a catalogue of the several remedies 
which had been already provided, or were yet contemplated, by the . 
wisdom of parliament, and the whole concluded with a complaint 
that the efforts of the commons were generally rendered fruitless by 
the intrigues of the malignant faction which surrounded the throhe, 
and the combination of the popish lords with ill-affected bishops, 
who formed so powerful a party in the upper house. This remon- 
strance met with the most spirited opposition ; nor was it carried 
till after a debate of twelve hours, and then by a nnajority of eleven 
voices only. But the patriots were careful to pursue their victory. 

Dee. 1. An order was made that it should be presented to the king on his 
return, and another that it should be printed for the edification of 
the people. Charles, though offended, was not surprised at the 
asperity of its language, or the groundlessness of its assumptions ; 
but he felt the publication as an insult of a new order, an appeal 
from the equity of the sovereign to the passions of the subject, and 
he declared, in a temperate but eloquent answer from the pen of 
Hyde, that he had never refused the royal assent lo any one bill 
presented to him for the redress of grievances ; and that, as he had 
secured for the prescnl, so he would maintain for the future, the 
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just rights of all his sutijects. Eyil \counse11ors he had no wish to 
protect; but the choice of his ministers was a right that he wouM 
not resign. If there were persons who desired to lessen his reputa- 
tion and authority, and to introduce the evils of anarchy and con- 
fusion, he trusted in God with the help of his parliament to con- 
found their designs, and to bring them to punishment (1). . 

The rebellion in Ireland had furnished the zealots with a plausible 
pretext for indulging in invectives, and displaying their animosity 
against the professors of the ancient worship (2). In August com- Aag. so. 
missioners had. been appointed lo disarm the recusants in every part 
of the kingdom : now the commons denounced to the peers seventy not. so. 
catholic lords and gentlemen as dangerous persons, who ought to 
be confined in close custody for the safety of the slate. The queen's 
confessor was sent to the Tower, and the establishment for the ser- 
vice of her chapel dissolved : pursuivants were appointed by the 
authority, of the lower house, with the powers to apprehend priests 
and Jesuits ; orders were issued for the immediate trial of all such 
prisoners *, the king was importuned not to grant them pardons or 
reprieves (3) ; and a resolution was passed by both houses never to nee. i. 
consent to the toleration of the catholic worship in Ireland or in 
any other part of his majesty's dominions (4). Charles gently 
chided their violence -, ihey were making the war in Ireland a war 
of religion ; let them rather provide supplies of men and money for 
the protection of the royalists and the defence of his crown. But 
to this there was an insurmountable obstacle. The country party 
had determined to possess themselves of the command of the army, 
and the king was resolved not to part with that which now seemed 
the last support of his throne. Before his arrival the houses had mot. « 
appointed a council of war, had passed an ordinance authorizing 
the earl of Leicester to raise men for the service In Ireland, and 
had given their approbation to the officers whom he proposed to dm. 3. 
employ. To hasten the levy the commons passed a bill for the 
pressing of soldiers : and at the same time complained in a confe- 
rence of the slowness of the proceedings in the other house. They 
argued that the lords were only private individuals, while the com- 
mons were the representatives of the nation ; and declared that, if 
the former refused to pass the bills which were necessary for the 
public safety, they, taking with them such peers as did not shrink 
lh)m the performance of their dfeity, would represent the matter to 
the sovereign. This menace made little impression : the lords 

(1) Rnshworth, iv. 436. 452. Jonmals, Nor. (3) If the reader wishes to see the pertinacitj 
93. Dee. 2, 3 CUrendon, i. 310— 335* 336. with which they sought the deeth of seren caAo- 

(2) On the credit of Beale» a tailor, who pre- lie pries^, he may consalt the Joomals, Dee. 8. 
tended to hare heard some unknown persons 11. 13> 14, 15. 31. Mar. 21. Ap. 9. Lords' Jour- 
conrersing behind a hedge, the commons grarely nals, 4T2. 476. 4T9. 501. 

afifocted to believe that more than a hundred (4) Jonmab. 473. 476- 480 • Commons, Dee. 
menben were marked out as victims to be slain 8. Rnsbworth, ir. 445. 
by popish assassins. Journals, Dec. 16, 17. 26, 
37. JMtpk't Memoin, ii. App. 73. 

VI. 19 
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<^ecled to tlie dedartlorj ebuse, whieli denied to the king a right 
ot€. 11. enjoyed by all his predecessors : bat Charles anadfisedly interfered, 
and assured the houses that he would pass the inD, if a proviso 
were added saving his claim and the liberties of his people. Had 
the proposal come as an amendment from one of the ministers, no 
objection could have been made; but the personal interference of 
the sovereign during the progress of a bill, was undoubtedly in- 
formal, and both houses remonstrated against it as an infringement 
»««• <<> of the privileges of parliament (1). 

I should only fatigue the patience of the reader, were I to detail 
the minor causes of dissension which sprung up in quick succession 
between (he king and his opponents, or to inquire who were the 
original aggressors in (he quarrels which daily occurred between 
their respective partisans. Mobs of armed men paraded the streets, 
for the avowed purpose of protecting (he pariiament, and many 
officers and gentlemen spontaneously assembled at Whitehall, to 
defend (he king and the royal family from insult. The two parties 
frequently came into con(act with each other; and, though no 
lives were lost, (he most irri(a(ing language, and somedmes blows, 
were exchanged (2). 

The remonstrance had pointed the fury of the populace against 
the bishops, who, on one occasion, were so alarmed by the cries 
Dw. 27. which they heard in (he palace-yard, that they shut themselves up 
in (he house, (ill (he darkness of the night enabled (hem (o s(eal 
away to (heir respective homes. The noxt day WHIiams, who had 
made his peace with the king, and had been preferred to the arch- 
bishopric of York, prevailed on eleven other prelates to join with 
him in a declaration, which was delivered by the lord keeper to the 
Dm. 29. upper house. It s(a(ed thai the bishops could no longer, without 
danger to their lives, a((end (heir du(y in pariiamen(, and that (hey 
(herefore protested against (he validKy of any vo(es or resolu(ions 
of the house during (heir absence. Tbis extraordinary announce- 
ment was heard wi(h surprise and •iodigna(ioo. To retire or to 
remain was at their option -, but to claim the power of suspending 
by their absence the proceedings of parliament, was deemed by 
their adversaries an assumption of sovereign authority. The com- 
mons, after a debate with closed doors, impeached (he twelve pre- 
lates of high treason. The charge of itself was ridiculous, and 
Williams boldly professed his readiness to meet i( ; but the others, 
intimidated by the violence of the times, apologized for their con- 
duct. Ten were commiKed to the Tower-, two,, the bishops of 
Dec. 30. Durham and Lichfield, on account of (heir age and infirmi(y, (o (he 
usher of (he black rod (3).. 

(1) Commons' Jonniak, Dec. 3. 16. Lords' (3)Lords'Joaniab,496-~499. Commons' Jour- 
Journals, 476. Clarendon, ii. 325* nals, Dec. 30. Roskwoith, ir. 466. Clarendon, i. 

(3) Roshworth.iv. 463- Clarendon,!. 356- 371, 350. Tliirteen bishops had been already (Ao;. 

373. Warwick, 186. 13) impeached of Ufh crimes and miademeanon; 
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Before the surprise excited by this unexpected event had worn 
away, the public mind was agitated by another and still more extraor- 
dinary proceeding. Some hints had been dropped by the patriots 
of an impeachment of the queen : the information, probably 
through design, was conveyed to Charles (1)^ and he, irritated 
and alarmed, hastily adopted the ^ following bold but hazardous 
expedient. 

On the fourth day after the committal of the prelates the attorney- ^^^^ 
general appeared at the bar of the house of lords, and in the name Jan.s*. 
of the king impeached of high treason the lord Kimbolton, Holies, 
Haslerig, Pym, Hampden, and Stroud, all distinguished members 
of the country party. He charged them with having conspired to 
alienate from the king the affections of his people, to excite diso- 
bedience in the army, to subvert the rights of parliament, and to 
extort the consent of the majority by the influence of mobs and 
terror ^ and 'with having moreover invited a foreign force into the 
kingdom, and actually levied war against the sovereign (2). It 
was expected that the lords would pay that deference to the king 
which they had so lately paid to the commons, and would order 
the members impeached, as they had ordered the prelates, iq be 
taken into custody. But the house appointed a committee to search 
for precedents ; and Charles, indignant at the delay, sent a serjeanl- 
at-arms to the commons to demand the persons of the five members. 
They returned for answer, that it was a matter which required se- 
rious deliberation, but that the individuals accused should be forthr 
coming to answer every legal charge (3). 

The next day the king himself, attended by his guards, and a Jan. 4. 
number of officers with their swords, proceeded to the house of 
commons. His purpose was to arrest the accused members; but 
his secret had been betrayed, and the objects of his search had 
already left the house. The king, having stationed his attendants 
at the door, entered with his nephew Charles by his side. Having 
taken the chair, he looked around him, and, not seeing the persons 
whom he sought, inquired of the speaker if they were present (4). 

oo account of the canons framed in the last con- act of oblivion had not passed, I see not how the 

vocation ( Lords' Journals, 363 ) ; but as they king could in honour impeach the six members 

were admitted to bail, they still retained their on the subject of their previous intrijpies with 

seats. Those who were impeached for the protest the Scots. 

were the prelates of York, Durham, Norwich, (3) Journals of Lords, 500 — 503. Of Commons, 

Gloucester, Lichfield, St. Asap, Bath and Wells, Jan. 3. Rushworth, iv. ilZ^-^n, Clarendon at- 

Oxfoirtl, Hereford, Ely, Peterborough, and Llan- tributes this bold but unfortunate proeeeding to 

dafF. By committing them the country party theadviceof lord Digby, who, by supporting the 

deprived their opponents of twelve votes. bishops and Strafford, had become so odious in 

(1) Clarendon, i. 418. the house of Commons, that he had been called 

(2) By the late treaty with the Scots, Charles up to the lords. Clarendon Papers, iii. Supple- 
h^A stipulated that an act of oblivion should be ment, Iv. Hist. 359. 

pSMed'in parliament, " burying in forgetfi4iess ' (4) " His design was betrayed by that busy 

** all acts of hostility between the king and his " stateswoman the countess of Carlisle, who had 

'* subjects, which might arise from the coming ** now ^Uumged her gallant from Strafford ta 

** of the Scottish army into England, or any at- ** Pym, and was become such a she saint, that 

** tempt, assistance, counsel, or advice, having *' she firefuented their sermons, and took notes." 

«* relation thereunto." (Bnshworth, iv. 370.; Warwick, 304. But the French ambassador 

Afker the ratification of this treaty, though the claims the merit for himself; ** J'avofs pr^veuu 
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Lenlbaly falliog on his koees, replied that he was merely the 
orgao of the house, and that he had neither ears to hear, nor tongue 
to speak, but as he was directed by it. The king sealing himself 
said, that in cases of treason there was no privilege; that it was 
not his intention to offer violence, but to proceed against the ac- 
cused by due course of law; that, if the birds had not flown, he 
would have taken them himself ; as the case was, he expected Troro the 
loyalty of the house that they would send them to him, or he should 
have recourse to other expedients. He was heard in silence, and 
retired amidst low but distinct murmurs or ^^ privilege, privi- 
'' lege (1)," 

This unadvised and abortive attempt completed the degradation 
of the unrortunate monarch. It was equally condemned by his 
friends and enemies ; and it Turnished the latter with the means 
of working on the passions or their adherents, and or exciting 
them to a state bordering upon frenzy. The commons adjourned 
for a week; but during this recess a permanent committee sat in 
the city to concert matters with their partisans, and to arrange a 

Jan. II. new triumph over the Tallen authority of the sovereign. On the 
appointed day the five accused members proceeded by water to the 
house. They were escorted by 2,000 armed mariners in boats, and 
by detachments of the train-bands with eight pieces of cannon on 
each bank of the river ; and were received on landing by *4,000 
horsemen from Buckinghamshire, who had come to assert the inno- 
cence, and to demand justice Tor the libel on the character, of Hamp- 
den, their representative. The air resounded with shouts of joy 
and with military music ; and, as the procession passed by White- 
hall, the populace indulged in the most unseemly vociferations 
against the misguided monarch. But Charles was no longer there. 
Distrusting the object, and aware of the power, of his exponents, 

Jan. 10. be bad on the preceding evening fled with his family to Hampton 
court (2). 

It now became evident that the hope of a reconciliation was at 
an end. Both parties resolved to stake the issue of the contest on 
the sword ; and if they hesitated to declare themselves openly, it 
was that they might make preparations, and obtain an opportunity 
of throwing the blame of hostilities on each other. In the mean 
time their most secret counsels were reciprocally betrayed. The 
king l^d many devoted servants in the house of commons. Lord 

Jan. 6. Falkland and sir John Golepepper, who had accepted official silua- 

ates amis, et Us s'^toient mis ea •wret^/' Hazura, the commont requested the aid of Um Scoto to 

iii. 429* pulftdown the Irish rebellion. The speeches are 

(l) Commons' Joumak, Jan. 4. Rnshworth, in Somen' Tracu, W. SaO'--340» where, by 

iv. 477- Whitelock» 52, S3. Each of «he five mistake, that which belongs to Holies is attribo- 

members made a short speech iu his own de- ted to Kimboltoo, who was a member of the vp- 

fenoe ; but they appear to ha ve evaded the charge per hoose. 

of inviting a foreign enemy into the kingdom, (8)Rnahwonh, ir. 480-494* Nalson, ii. gSS- 

by supposing that it alhulcd to the role by which 839. Whitelock^ S4. Oarendou, i. 380. 
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ttops, the latter that of chancellor of Ihe exchequeryor l^e, gave him 
etery information in their power; and Hyde, while he cautiously 
disguised his attachment from his colleagues, repaired to the king in 
the night, acquainted him with what passed in the several commit-* 
lees, and supplied him with answers (o the messages and declarations 
of his opponents, even before they were regularly submitted to the 
sanction of the house (1). 

On the other hand the patriots had spies or associates in l^e 
court, and the council, and even in the closet of the king. His 
most secret designs were immediately known and prevented. Hence, 
to his surprise, a guard was established round the Tower to pre- 
pare against the danger of a surprisal. Goring, the governor of 
Portsmouth, received instructions to obey no order which was 
not communicated through the two houses ; the earl of Newcastle, 
sent by Charles on a secret mission to Hull, was commanded 
to attend his duty as a peer, and sir John Holham, with bis 
son, hastened to secure that important place for the parliament; 
and when it was known that the gentlemen who, as volunteers, 
had escorted the king to Hampton court, under the command 
of colonel Lunsford, had received a message from him the neit 
morning by the lord Digby, orders were issued to the sheriffs to 
disperse all assemblies of armed men in their respective counties ; jm. 14. 
a committee of public safety was appointed, and Digby and 
Lunsford were impeached of high treason (2). 

Aware that, by hi& irregular entrance into the hous6 of com- 
mons, he had given the vantage-ground to his adversaries, Charles 
attempted to retrace his steps by apologizing for his conduct, 
by promising to proceed against the five members by due course of 
law, by abandoning the prosecution altogether, and proposing that jao, is. 
they should accept a general pardon. But these concessions, in- 
stead of mollifying, strengthened their obstinacy. They rejected 
every offer, and insisted that, to atone for so flagrant a .breach 
of privilege, he should deliver up the names of his advisers. 
He scorned to return an answer (3). 

To probe, however, the sincerity of their declarations, he made jm. ^ 
to lliem a request that they should lay before him, in one view, 
a summary of all the enactments which they required, respecting 
his authority and revenue, their own privileges, the rights of the 
people, and the reformation of the church, with a promise that 
his answer should prove him one of the most easy and bene- 
volent of monarchs. To such a proposal it would have been 

(1) Qarendon's Life, 46. 58« Tiie papers were all the papers sent by Hyde, and homt tlie ori- 

Iransmitled from Hyde to the king bv gentlemen giaals. Ibid. S5. 59. 

who offered their services, and who, when he (3) Hoflband, 902. Whiteloek, 54< Qarendon 

was at York, sometimes performed the journey i. S84. 388. 418. His Life, 57. Ciarendcu 

and bfonght back the answer in the short space Papers, iii. App. liv. Rushworth, 49S( 49tf. 665. 

of thirty-four hours.. To prevent the possibility Nalson, ii 845. 863. 

of detection, the king copied with his own band. (3) Rushworth, iv. 490, 491 . 
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impolitic to return a direct refasal. But they grasped at the op- 
portunity to effect ivhat they had long sought, and what they 
had previously demanded as ^^ a ground of confidence," that the 
government of the forts, and the command of the army and 
navy, should be intrusted to officers nominated by the two houses of 
parUameoi. The king was startled by this answer. To assent to 
it was to deprive himself of a power essential to royalty, and 
to throw himself without resource at the feet of hi& enemies. He 
resolved to refuse : but his repugnance was gradually removed by 
some of his advisers, who maintained that whatever was ^' ra- 
^^ dically bad could not be healed by the royal assent^" that, as 
a commission under the great seal was of no effect if it were 
contrary to law, so an act of parliament had no power to bind, 
when it was subversive of the ancient constitution of the realm. 
T^is reasoning was specious ; it relieved the king from his present 

F«b. 14 difficulties, by authorizing him to resume at pleasure what he 
should now concede through necessity ; and he not only passed 
the two objectionable bills for pressing soldiers, and depriving 
the bishops of their seats and of all temporal employments (1), 
but offered to submit all disputes respecting the liturgy to the 
consideration of parliament ^ promised never to grant a pardon 
to a catholic priest without the previous consent of the two houses ; 
requested to know the names of the persons who might be trusted 
with commands in the army, approved of the list, and only re- 

Feb. 28. quired, l"". that their appointment should be limited to a certain 
time ^ and, 2*". that the extraordinary powers to be exercised by 
them should previously be conferred by statute on himself, that 
they might receive them through him. But his opponents begaiu 
to distrust the facility with which he now assented to their de- 
mands -, they voted that his last proposal was in reality a denial ; 
that those who advised it were enemies to the state, and should 
be brought to condign punishment; and that a speedy remedy 

Mar. 5. ought to be provided by the wisdom of parliament. In a few 
days an ordinance was prepared, appointing by the authority of 
the two houses fifty-five lords and commoners lieutenants of dif- 
ferent districts, with power to nominate deputies and officers, 
and to suppress insurrections, rebellions, and invasions (2). A 

(l)CIarendonti 428— 430. Colepepper was of camstance which probably gave birth to the 

opinioD that the king might safely reject the bill story. 

for the pressiag of soldiers, if he would give his (2) Rnshworth, iv. Si 6 — 528* Joamals. ir. 

assent to that respecting the bishops. But Charles 625. When it was objected that by this ordi* 

refused. He then went to the qaeen, bronght her nance the two houses assumed the power which 

over to his opinion, and assured her of the po- constitutionally belonged to the sovereign, the 

pular favour if she. were known to promote the oath of allegiance was read in the house of lords, 

bill. With her aid he oyercame the reluctance of and a vote passed, that (here was ncAhing in the 

the king. Such, at least, is the story told by Cla- ordinance incompatible with the obligations of 

rendon in the history of his own life ( p 50, 5l). that oath. Sixteen peers entered their protests. 

But 1 doubt its accuracy. He seems to have for- Ibid. 267. The pretence appears to have been 

gotten that Charles assented to both bills at the that, in cases of extreme danger, it is the duty 

same lime. He was then at Canterbury, accom- of parliament to preserve the nation and the so- 

panyiiig the queen on her way to Holland; a cir- vereign in defiance of the sovereign, and the 
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loDg. succession of declarations and answers served to occupy the 
attention of the public during several months. But in this war 
of words, these appeals of the contending parlies (o the good 
sense of the people, the king had plainly the advantage over his 
adversaries. Abandoning the lofty pretensions of his predecessors 
— though he did not abandon them without a sigh— he claimed 
nothing more than the admitted rights of' a constitutional mo- 
narch : whilst they, shrinking from the open avowal of their real 
objects, sought to justify themselves by maintaining that there 
existed a design to bring in popery, that the sovereign was go- 
verned by a popish council, and that the papists were about to 
rise in .England, as their brethren had done in Ireland ; allega- 
tions calculated, indeed, to operate on the minds of the ignorant 
and the prejudiced, but which, from frequency of repetition with- 
out the semblance of proof, began to be looked upon by thinking 
men as false and chimerical (1). 

But the real object of Charles was, like that of his opponcints, 
to prepare for war. Be had in February sent his queen to Holland, 
under the pretence of conducting his daughter Mary to her husband, 
the prince of Orange, but for the purpose of soliciting aid from 
foreign powers, of raising money on the valuable jewels which she 
had carried with her, and of purchasing arms and ammunition (2). 
In the mean time he gradually withdrew himself from the vicinity 
of the metropolis, first to Newmarket, then into the more northern 
counties, and at last fixed his residence in York. A body guard M'*>'- ^^' 
was raised for him by the jieighbouring gentlemen, to form in 
due time the nucleus of a more numerous army. 

Leaving the king at York, the reader may now revert to the 
transactions in Ireland. Whatever projects might have been en- 
tertained by the lords of the pale, to whom Antrim had com- 
municated his commissiim from the sovereign, they had been 
defeated by the premature insurrection of the Irish in Ulster. 
The castle of Dublin was secured from danger by the vigilance 
of its governor, sir Francis Willoughby. The parliament assembled 
on the appointed day, but found itself controlled by a garrison of 
4000 men^ and another adjournment, by order of the justices, 
prevented it from interfering with the administration of govern^ 
ment. The lords and gentry of English descent made a tender 
of their advice and support. Both were unceremoniously refused -, 
even the arms which they had obtained for their own defence 

duty of the people to obey the onlinances of the " therefore that is ye drum that is so freqaently 

two houses, as mneh as to obey in ordinary " beaten upon all ocrosions." Oct. 27. Evelyn's 

times statutes enacted in the usual way. See Memoirs, ii. App. 46. See also the king's speech- 

Jonrn. vi. 134. es, in his '« Workes," 20. 22. 31. 37. * 

(l)See them in Rushworth, iv. 528—552. Of (2) D'Orleans, Revolutions d'Angleterre, Ol. 

the reports respecting the influence of the pa- Clarendon,!. 419. See an interesting letter from 

pists, secretary Nicholas writes thus to the king : the queeu during her stay at the Hague, iu 

"ye alarme of popishe plots amuse and fright note (K). 
** the people here more then any thing, and 
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were redemaoded, and an order from the eouncil compelled ttaem 
to leave the capital, and to repair to their houses in the country. 
This distrust, though the leaders must have known that it was 
not unfounded, provoked dissatisfaction, which was considerably 
irritated by the successive proclamations of the government, and 
by military incursions attended with pillage and bloodshed, 
which were occasionally made into the districts in the viciniCy 
of Dublin (1). 

For six weeks the insurrection had been confined to the ancient 
Irish. In the beginning of December the lord Gormanstown issued, 
A. v. in quality of governor of Meath, a warrant for a general meeting of 
um^3. ^^^ county on the hill of Grofty. It was attended by the lords Fin- 
gal, Slany, Netterville, Trimblestone, and Lowth, fourteen gentle- 
men, and a thousand freeholders. . After some time, Moore, O'Reily, 
Byrne, and other leaders of the insurgents, appeared with a guard of 
musketeers. To the questions put by Gormanstown they replied 
that they had taken op arms to procure freedom of conscience, to 
maintain the Just prerogatives of the crown and lo obtain for the 
people of Ireland the same privileges which were eojoyed by the 
people of England. Of these objects the meeting approved. A na- 
tional association for the purpose of effecting them was formed, and 
the members, in imitation of the Scottish covenanters, bound them^ 
selves by a common oath to maintain the free and public exercise 
of the catholic worship, to bear true faith and allegiance to king 
Charles, and to defend him against all who should endeavour to 
subvert the royal prerogative, the power of parliament, or the just 
rights of the subject. The example once given determined those 
who had hitherto wavered ^ and the whole people of Ireland, with 
the exception of those who inhabited the fortresses in possession of 
English garrisons, and of Gal^ay, which was retained in obedience 
by the earl of Clanricarde, agreed to draw the sword against the 
common enemies of their king, of their rights, and of their reli- 
gion (2). 

In vindication of their conduct they alleged, 1\ That in hatred to 
their religion they were subjected to numerous restraints, and ex- 
cluded from offices under governinent, while persons of low birth 
and needy circumstances rose to the highest honours in the state 
without any merit of their own, but because they were prolestants 
and Englishmen. 2^ That the ^^ graces" which they had pur- 
chased at an enormous expense were still withheld from them by 
two successive prorogations of parliament, — a proof that it was the 
design of their enemies to deprive them of their property under the 
pretext of defective titles, d"". That the parliament of England had 

(l) Carte's Onnoiid, i. 244 — ^247. Carle, iii. «• put the whoJe kln^om in rebellion." Clan- 

49. 52. Clanricarde, 67- "Since the distemper ricarde to the duke of Richmond. Memoirs, 63. 
" began,. they (the lord justices) have so dis- (2) Temple, 19. 20. Carte, iii. 49. Bosfaworlb, 

« jposed of affairs, as if ike design were laid to iy, 419 • Jfalaoii) ii. 907, 
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usurped the authority of the parliament of Ireland, and maintained 
that the latter country was bound by the orders and resolutlMis of 
the English houses, whenever it was expressly named. 4®. That 
the men who took the lead in England had avowed themselves the 
implacable enemies of the catholic religion, had sworn to extirpate 
it, had enforced the penal code against the catholics of England, 
and meant, in consequence of their new pretensions, to enforce it 
also in Ireland. On these accounts they resolved never to lay down 
their arms till they had obtained an acknowledgment of the inde- 
pendence of the Irish on the English parliament, the repeal of all 
degrading disqualifications on the ground of religion, the free exer^ 
cise of the catholic worship, the confirmation of the graces, and the 
exclusion of all but natives from civil and military offices within 
the kingdom. The Scots, they added in a petition to the king, whose 
grievances were certainly less numerous, and whose church had 
been less persecuted, had appealed to the sword in defence of their 
religion and liberties ; and their conduct had been ultimately ap- 
proved both by hin^ and the parliament of England : whence they 
inferred that what was commendable in Scotsmen could not, by 
impartial judges, be considered as blamable in Irishmen (1). 

By degrees the war in Ulster had assumed the most ferocious 
appearance. The natives, looking on the planters as intruders and 
roMoers, had stripped them of their property , had chased them from 
V their homes and in some instances had taken their lives. On the 
other hand, the military, acting by the orders of the council, exe- 
cuted, where they had the power, martial law on the insurgents, 
laying waste the country, and slaying the fugitives without distinct 
tioD or mercy (2). One act of violence was constantly retaliated by 
another ; the thirst for revenge was reciprocally excited and grati- 
fied ; and men on both sides learned to indulge in murder without 
remorse,' even with feeUngs of triumph. It has been usual for 
writers to present to their readers only one half of the picture, to 
paint (he atrocities of the natives, and to conceal those of their oppo- 
nents : but barbarities too rovolting to stain these pages are equally 
recorded ofboth ; and, if among the one there were monsters who 
thirsted for the blood of their victims, there were among the others 
those who had long been accustomed to deem the life of a mere 
Irishman beneath their notice. Nor is it easy for the impartial his- 
torian, in this conflict of passion and prejudice, amidst exaggerated 
statements, bold recriminations, and treacherous authorities, to 
strike the balance, and allot to each the due share of inhumanity 

(l) Kushwortb, iv. 411- 4l4. Carte, iii. 47, " who upon less or the same occasions have done 

48. 50. 55. 99. 110. 136. Claiiricarde, 70. Bor- '« the like." P. 47. 

lase, App. 46. " Your majesty woold make no (2) Carte, iii. 61, 62. 68. Cox. App. viii. 1 ob- 

" worse coiistractiou of us for what we have serve that in Ulster, a* early as October 27th, 

" done than onr loyalties and affections to yoor the Cuglish garrisons began to plunder the 

" majesty do deserve, and no worse than your lands of the Irish in that province. Carte, i. 

" majesty hath made of others of your subjects, 185, 186. 
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and bloodshed. If the Irishmao most blush when he hears ol a hun- 
dred captives driYen at the point of the pike into a deep and rapid 
river ^ the Englishman will read with a sigh the orders issued by 
the lords of the council to the army, not only to burn to the ground 
every house, but to put to the sword every male inhabitant capable 
of bearing arms, in those districts in which the rebels had been 
received during the progress of their march (1). 

The lords justices had expected prompt and abundant aid from 
England. To their disappointment it was only on the last day of 
the year that a single regiment arrived; and five months elapsed 
before they had received a re-inforcement of 5000 men. The Scots, 
indeed, offered to send twice that number -, but national jealousy 
^1642. interfered to refuse an army which might hereafter claim the island 
"' as a dependency on the Scottish crown. The king signed a procla- 
mation declaring the insurgents traitors (2), and published his in* 
tention of raising 10,000 volunteers, of putting himself at their 
head, and of chastising in person the presumption of the rebels. 
But the two houses would not listen to a project calculated to fur- 
nish the prince whom they had offended with a military force; and 
they preferred to vote supplies of men, of money, and of provi- 
sions ; though, anxious at the same time to husband their resources 
for the contest which they anticipated at home, they took little care 
to put* such votes in execution. The project which they chieQy 
urged, and to which they obtained the reluctant consent of the 
king, was to raise a large fund on the security of the lands which 
the insurgents were supposed to have already forfeited by their 
rebellion. For this purpose 2,500,000 acres were reserved by act 
of parliament ; and the public credit was pledged to the subscribers 
that^ for every sum of money advanced, they should receive a pro- 
portionate return of forfeited property. This plan succeeded : but, 
if it relieved the poverty of the treasury, it served also to cement 
the union, and to invigorate the efforts, of the insurgents. The 
former vote, never to suffer the public exercise of the catholic wor- 
ship, had shown that their religion, this proved that their property, 
was also at stake. They were reduced to the alternative that (hey 
must either conquer or abandon the worship, and forfeit the inhe- 
rilaoce, of their fathers (3). 

At York the king was no longer controlled by the vicinity of the 
two houses. Instead of daily insults from mobs, he received loyal 

(t) Carte, iii. 61- '* To wound, killy.slay, and copies of this proclamation, tbat they mig:ht send 

" destroy all the rebeb, and their adherents and them into different coonties, and prove dieir 

** relierers, and bnm, spoil; waste, consume, authenticity by his signature. For the sake of 

" destroy, and demolish all the places, towns, expedition, forty copies were printed, and signed 

«' and houses, where the rebels were or have by him. Yet this was afterwards converted info 

'* been relieved or harboured, and all the corn a charge against him, as if, by limiting the dum- 

" and hay there, and to kill and destroy all the ber to forty, he wished the proelamation to be 

• " men there inhabiting able t^ bear arms." Ibid, but little known ; whereas, it was in reality a 

See Note (I). greater number than bad been asked for with his 

(2) Carle, iii. 53. Rushworth, 473, 473. The signature, 

lords justices requested the king to sign several (3) Rushworth, iv. SSS—SdS- 
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addresses from different bodies of the inhabitants, and his court 
was frequented by the most distinguished faroiiies in the neigh- 
bourhooid. But in one of the principal objects of his journey he 
completely failed. He had been informed that sir John Holham felt 
little attachment to the popular cause, and that it required no more 
than the royal presenjce to obtain from him the surrender of the 
magazine at Hull. Gonflning his secret to three or four confidential Apr. 23. 
servants, Charles sent his son the duke of York, and his nephew 
the prince elector, to Hull, on a party of pleasure. They were re- 
ceived and entertained with the respect due to their rank. The 
next morning the governor received two letters, one from sir Lewis 
Dives, announcing that the king meant to dine with him that day, 
the other from an unknown correspondent, said to have been 
W. Murray, aflorwards earl of Dysart, hinting that it was intended 
to take his life for his former misconduct. Hotham ordered the 
drawbridge to be raised, the gates closed, and the walls manned. 
At eleven Charles arrived. His commands, entreaties, promises, 
and threats, were equally disregarded. At four he received back 
his son and nephew, and, returning in an hour, ordered Hotham 
to be proclaimed a traitor by sound of trbmpet. The two houses 
voted the proclamation a breach of the privileges of parliament (1). 

This inauspicious attempt was followed by a succession of peti- 
tions and complaints, answers and replications, remonstrances and 
protests, in which much ability was displayed by the writers on 
each side, though the advantage still seemed to rest with the king. 
He maintained that the arms at Hull were his private property ; he 
had bought them with borrowed money, previously to the Scottish 
invasion ; that the town was his, for it had belonged to the crown, 
and was still held by royal charter : and that the fortress was his, 
because to him belonged the command of all the fortifications within 
the kingdom (2). But it was idle to talk of legal rights at a time 
when a real though disguised war raged between the parties. 

The two houses had already voted a levy of 16,000 men in op- Maj 20. 
position to the king, who intended to levy war against the par- 
liament. The trained bands of London, under general Shippon, 
professed the strongest attachment to the cause ^ the arms at Hull 
were removed to the Tower; a forced loan at eight per cent., and 
paid in money or plate, replenished the treasury ; large sums were 
employed in the purchase of stores ; the earl of Warwick ( Nor- 
thumberland's commission had been revoked by the king ) took the 
command of the fieei, and the earl of Essex was appointed lord ge- 
neral, with a solemn promise from both lords and commons, that 
they would live and die with him in the national quarrel (3). Jai7i2. 

- (1) Clarendon, i. 506—518. Husband, i38. (2) Rushworth, iv. 567—588. 

Ku&hwortb, iv. 565—599, and the Journals, v. |^3) JournaU, v. 29. 34. 40. 56. 64. 66. 70. 79. 

16. 28. The Hothanu afterwards repented, but 87. 91. 105. I2l. 140. 152. 181. 186. 196.206. 

■were seized and beheaded by order ofparliaincnt. The pay of the soldiers was ^d. per day for the 
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On the otlier liand the king was not idle. Numbers of the nobility 
Jul) 2 and gentry, and clergy, with the members of both uniyersities, lent 
him money ; a yessel sent by the qaeen firom Holland brought him 
a supply of arms, ammunition, and sixteen pieces of cannon \ the 
juue IS. neighbouring gentlemen of the county offered him their support ; 
and in opposition to the ordinance for levying the militia, he issued 
commissions of array according to the ancient custom, for each 
separate county. Thus the whole kingdom was thrown into con- 
fusion (1). In every shire, almost in every township, were persons 
raising men at the same time for the king and the parliament : in 
the south, the latter generally prevailed ; the lower classes had long 
looked up to it for protection against the illegal assumptions of 
royalty ; and the speedy vengeance with which the least symptom 
of disobedience was visited, induced the higher to feign sentiments 
which they did not feel. In many places rencontres took place 
between the parties : some blood was spilt, and prisoners were 
reciprocally made ^ but whenever the royalist had the worst, their 
property was pillaged by the mob (2). 

There were, however, many, both at York and in the parliament, 
who still laboured to effect an accommodation. The king, they 
contended, had made most ample concessions; all that could be 
desired, was security for the performance, and why might not this 
be obtained by treaty as readily as by war? Charles demanded an 
answer to the proposals which he had made at the commencement 
of the year ; and his adversaries, to silence the clamour of their 
adherents, offered nineteen articles, as the basis of a pacification. 
j.ne 1. They were chiefly framed after the model of the concessions obtained 
by the Scots; that all matters of importance should be debated and 
concluded in parliament ; that the members of the council, and the 
great officers of state, the chief justice and chief baron, should be 
always chosen wilh the approbation of parliament, and should retain 
their offices during their good behaviour ; that the governors and 
tutors of the king's children should also be chosen by parliament ; 
that no treaty of marriage, respecting any member of the royal 
family, should be negotiated without its consent; that the king 
should dismiss all his guards, should recall his proclamations, and 
^ould suffer, the ordinance for the militia to remain in force, till 
the questioD were settled by bill ; that a reform should be made in 
the church and the liturgy ; that no peer should sit in parliament 
unless he were admitted with the consent of both houses; that the 

infantry, 2s. Qd. for thecayalry; viz., i6d. for kin;, and to repair lo York in May. The two 

the keep of ihe hor»e» the rest for the man. Ibid, houses were irritated ; but ia their own defence 

196, 197. The lord general received 10/., the they ordered a new great seal to be made, and 

general of the horse 61. per day. intrusted it to commissioners of their own. Cla- 

(i) At first it was objected to the commissions rendon's Life, 61* 64. Hist. i. 568—574. Rush- 

is&ued by the king at York, that they were of no worth, ir. 718. Lords' Journah^ 93. 

force, because they wanted the great seal. To re- (2) Ibid. 74. 11 1- 1 iS* 147. 149. 189, and Mer> 

move this difficulty, Lyttleton, the lord keeper, cnrius Rnsticus. 
was iuducutl liy iiyde tu send the seal to the 
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popish peers should be deprived of their yoles uotil they had cod- 
Tormed ; and that the children of catholics should be brought up in 
the protestant faith. 

Charles replied that he was willing to concur in the forced juim> is 
education of catholic children, to compel the catholic peers to give 
their proxies to proteslants, and to abolish all innovations in reli- 
gion ; but he could not consent to the rest of the demands. He 
deemed them unnecessary : ^^ior the power legally placed in the 
^^ two houses was more than sufficient to prevtnt and restrain the 
" power of tyranny," He would therefore say with the barons of 
old, ^^nolumus leges Anglis mutari." Otheiwise he might still 
have his hands kissed, still be addressed with (he style of majesty, 
still wear a crown and carry a sceptre, but hd would be deprived 
of all real power, a dependent on the bounty, and a slave to the 
caprice, of a faction among his subjects (1). 

As long as the two parties adhered to them principles, recon- 
ciliation was impracticable ; and it became an object of the first 
importance to each, to persuade the nation thai the impending civil 
war was to be attributed to the onreasonabk pretensions of the 
other. The houses voted an humble petition I* the king, to recall jaiy i>. 
the commissions of array, to disband his for;es, consent to the 
punishment of delinquents, and to return to Dne of his usual re- 
sidences in the vicinity of the capital. Charles, ill his reply, appealed 
to the Almighty in proof of his readiness to dsarm his adherents, j»iy 23. 
to meet the two houses, and to settle every diference in a parlia- 
mentary way ^ but then he required as previousconditions that they 
should repeal the ordinance of the militia, replace the navy under 
the command of the admiral whom he had appointed, and meet him 
in some place, where both he and they might )e secure from insult 
and intimidation (2). But the quarrel was now drawing to a crisis ; 
and the houses answered, that to accede to such conditions would jniy sg. 
be to betray the trust reposed in them (or the siifety of the king and 
kingdom. 

The commencement of hostilities was occmioned by the following 
occurrence. Colonel Goring, the governor of Portsmouth, an officer 
of distinguished merit, had been raised to the rank of lieutenant- 
general, and appointed to organize and disci^ine the new parlia- 
mentary levies. He hesitated to accept the commission, and pleaded 
in excuse of his delay the necessity of supirintending the con- 
struction of some new fortifications : but a peremptory order to join 

(1) Ibid. 90. 97* 153. Rushworth, ir. 722. 735. p. 67. In the onission of the clergy \he answer 

CiareBdon,i.634— ^47* in tku answer the frieiifds was right; for ie elergy had long ceased to 

of the church remarked and lamented an im- form a separate el'^te in parliameui. In nomber- 

• portant departure from the language of ancient fng the king as oie of the estates, it was wrong ; • 

times. The parliament was described tt consist* he was their hejd still as much as he had ever 

ing of three estates* the king, the lords, and the been. 

commons : whereas formerly the thrte estates (2) Lords' Jonlaals, t. 206. 23$. 242. Claren- 

were the dciigT, the lords, and the covuaont, don, i. 084—69^ 
with the king for tbeit head. Clarendon's Life, 
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the army extorted from him an answer, that he could not in honour 
quit his command without the royal permission. Aware of the con- 
sequences, he administered an oath of allegiance to the soldiers and 
inhabitants, and in a few days was besieged by a parliamentary 
force under Essex. The king immediisitely proclaimed that general 
^"^ and the officers under him traitors, unless they should return .to 
An 9. ^^^^ ^^^y within tbe space of six days, and the houses declared the 
royal proclamation a libellous and scandalous paper, and retorted 
the crime of treasoi on all those by whom it had been advised, and 
by whom it should be afterwards abetted or countenanced (1). 
In these circumstances Charles resolved on hostile measures. 
2 Having sounded the disposition of the Yorkshire gentlemen, he 
^''*' summoned all his bving subjects north of the Trent, and within 
twenty miles to the south of that river, to meet him in arms at 
Nottingham on the Iwenly-second of August. On that day the royal 
^"^^ ^ standard, on which was a hand {jointing to a crown, with this motto, 
^^ Give to G»sar his due,'' was carried by a guard of sit hundred 
foot from the castJe into a large field ^ the king followed with a 
retinue of two thousand men ; and the inhabitants crowded around 
to hear the proclanntion read by the heraU^t-arms. This ceremony, 
called the raising if the standard, was deemed equivalent to a de- 
claration of hostililes (a). 

Thus step by st<p was the country led into the most direful of 
national calamities, a civil war. The Stuarts, seated on the throne 
of the Tudors, doibted not that they were rightfully possessed of 
all those arbitrary pwers claimed and exercised by their predeces- 
sors. But within ttu last fifty years the minds of men had undergone 
a wonderful revolilion. It had become flhshionable to study the 
principles of goveriment, and to oppose the rights of the subject to 
the pretensions of tie sovereign. We have seen that Elizabeth, with 
all the awe inspired by the firmness of her character, had been 
unable, towards the close of her reign, to check the expression of 
liberal sentiments. Uader the gentle sway (»f James they were dif- 
fused with rapidity ^ aid thQ necessities of Charles, arising from his 
wars and his debts, emancipated them altogether from restraint. 
Good sense should have taught him to go along with the general 
feelings of his peofle : but princes in all ages have been slow to 
learn the importani lesson, that the influence of authority must 
ultimately bend to the influence of opinion. The monarch clung 
with pertinacity to erery branch of the prerogative ; and if he ever 
relinquished his holl, it was after so long a struggle, and with so 
bad a grace, that he excited in his subjects suspicions of his sincerity ; 
suspicions confirmel by that habit of duplicity whfch had ever 

(l) Gwendon, i. 711—711. Raskworth, ▼!. 
761. 77S. Lords* Jonnub, IS. 257. 261. 283. (3) Lords' Journals, 297. Rushwortb, 783. 
288. 508. Commoiis' Joarnals.May 90. 22. 
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marked his conduct sioce his flrst entrance into public life. Their 
distrust formed ao antidote to their gratitude ; they gave him no 
credit for the most valuable concessions ; and the wish to secure 
what they had gained, induced them to make new and more galling 
demands (1). 

The reader, however, will have remarked that the controversy 
between the king and his opponents no longer regarded the real 
liberties of the nation, which had already been established by suc- 
cessive acts of the legislature ; but was confined to certain conces- 
sions, which they demanded as essential to the preservation of those 
liberties, and which he refused as subversive of the royal authority. 
That some securities were requisite, no one denied ; but while many 
contended that the control of the public money, the power of im- 
peachment, and the right of meeting every third year, all which 
were now vested in the parliament, formed a sufficient barrier 
against encroachments on the part of the sovereign, others insisted 
that the command of the army, and (he appointment of the officers 
of state, the counsellors, and the judges, ought also to be transferred, 
for a time at least, to (he two houses. Diversity of opinion produced 
a schism among the patriots : the more moderate silently withdrew 
to the royal standard \ the more violent or more distrustful resolved 
to defend their opinions with the sword. It has often been asked, 
who were the authors of the civil war? The answer seems to depend 
on the solution of this other question — were additional securities 
necessary for the preservation of the national rights ? If they were, 
the blame will belong to Charles \ if not, it must rest with his adver- 
saries. 



CHAPTER VII. 

Battle of Edge Hill— Treaty at Oxford— Solemn vow and covenant— Battle of Newbury 
—Solemn league and.cofenant between the English and Scottish parliaments— Ces- 
sation of war in Ireland —Royalist Parliament at Oxford — Propositions of peace — 
Battle of Marston Moor— The army of Essex capitulates in the west— Self-denying 
ordinance— Synod of divines— Directory for public worship— Trial of Archbishop 
Laud— Bill of attainder— His execution. 

It had been suggested to the king (hat, a( the head of an army, 
he might negotiate with greater dignity and effect. From No(ting- ^„g ^5. 
bam he despatched to London the earl of Southampton, sir John 
Golepepper, and sir William Uvedale, the bearers of a proposal, 

(l) Tliis g^eneral feeling ii strongly expressed «« ever was ; and so bent upon being an absolate 

by a female and contemporary writer, f' He made <* oncontroulable soreraignr, that he was r«- 

•« no conscience of granting aniething to the " solyed either to be such a king or none." 

** people, which he resoWed should not obliege Though the portrait is too highly coloured, the 

" him longer than it should serve his turn; for outline may be deemed correct. Lucy Hutchin- 

" he was a prince that had nothing of faith or son's Memoirs of her Husband, colonel Hutchin. 

'• truth, justice or generosity, in him. He was son, p. 66. 
** the most obstinate person in his self-will that 
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(hat commissioDers should be appointed on both sides, with ftiU 
Aag.s7. powers to treat of an accommodation. The two bouses, assuming a 
tone of conscious superiority, replied that they could receive no 
message from a prince who had raided his standard against his par- 
liament, and had pronounced their general a traitor. Charles (and 
s«pi.4. his condescension may be taken as a proof of his wish to avoid 
hostilities ) offered to withdraw his proclamation, provided they on 
Sept. 6. their part would rescind their votes against his adherents. They 
refused : it was their right and their duty to denounce, and bring 
Sept. 11. to justice, the enemies of the nation. He conjured them to think of 
Sept. 16. the blood that would be shed, and to remember that it v^uld lie at 
their door : they retorted the charge ; he was the aggressor, and his 
would be the guilt. With this answer vanished every prospect of 
peace : both parties appealed to the sword ; and within a few weeks 
the flames of civil war were lighted up in every part of the 
kingdom (1). 

Three-fourths of the nobility and superior gentry, led by feelings 
of honour and gratitude, or by their attachment to the church, or 
by a well-grounded suspicion of the designs of the leading patriots, 
had ranged themselves under the royal banner. Charles felt assured 
of victory, when he contemplated the birth, and wealth, and 
influence of those by whom he was surrounded : but he might haye 
discovered much to dissipate the illusion, had he considered their 
habits, or been acquainted with their real, but unavowed sentiments. 
They were for the most part men of pleasure, fitter to grace a court 
than to endure the rigour of military discipline, devoid of mental 
energy, and likely, by their indolence and debauchery, to offer 
advantages to a prompt and vigilant enemy. Ambition would in- 
duce them to aspire to office, and commands, and honours, to form 
cabals against their competitors, and to distract the attention of the 
monarch by their importunity, or their complaints. They contained 
among them many who secretly disapproved of the war, conceiving 
that it was undertaken for the sake of episcopacy, - an institution 
in the fate of which they felt no interest, and others who had 
already in affection enrolled themselves among the followers of the 
parliament, though shame deterred them for a time from abandon- 
ing the royal colours (2). 

There was another class of men on whose services the king might 
rely with confidence, — the catholics,— who, alarmed, by the fierce 
intolerance and the severe menaces of the parliament, saw that their 
own safety depended on the ascendency of the sovereign. But 

(1) Joaroak, t. S27» 82$. SS8. S4l. 198. Cla- Terence for the bishops, whose qoarrel it w«s> 
ren<u>o» ii. 8. IS. Clarendoik's Life, 80- Lord Spencer writes to his 

(2) Thus sir Edward Vamey, the standard- lady, " If there conid be an expedient found to 
bearer, told Hyde, that he followed the king bo> ** salve the pnnetilio of honour, I would not 
cause honour obliged him ; but the olwec t <m the **^ continue here an hour." Sydney Papers, ii. 
war was against his conscience, for he had no re* 087. 
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Charles hesitated to BTail himself of this resource. His adversaries 
had allured the zeal<$ls to their party, by representing the king as 
the dupe of a popish faetion which laboured to subvert the pro- 
testaot, and to establish on its ruins the popish worship. It was in 
vain that he called on them to name the members of this invisible 
faction, that he publicly asserted his attachment to the reformed 
faith, and that, to prove his orthodoxy, he ordered two priests to 
be put to death at Tyburn, before his departure from the capital, 
and two others at York, soon after his arrival in that city (1). The 
houses still persisted in the charge -, and in all their votes and 
remonstrances attributed the measures adopted by the king to the 
advice and influence of the papists, and their adherents (2). Aware 
of the impression which such reports made on the minds of the 
people, he at first refused to intrust with a commission, or even to 
admit into the ranks, any person who had not taken the oaths of 
allegiance and supremacy *, but necessity soon taught him to accept, 
of the services of all his subjects without distinction of religion, and Aug. lo. 
he not only granted permission to the catholics lo carry arms in 
their own defence, but incorporated them among his own 
forces (3). 

While the higher classes repaired with their dependents to the 
support of the king^ the call of the parliament was cheerfully obeyed 
by the yeomanry in the country, and by the merchants and trades- 
men in the towns. All these had felt the oppression of monopolies 
and ship money : to the patriots they were indebted for their 
freedom, from such grievances ; and, as to them they looked up with 
gratitude for past benefils, so they trusted to their wisdom for the 
present defence of their liberties. Nor was this the only motive : 
to political must be added religious enthusiasm. The opponents of 
episcopacy, under the self-given denomination of the godly, sought 
to distinguish themselves by the real or affected severity of their 
morals ; they looked down with contempt on all others, as men of 
dissolute or irreligious habits ^ and many among them, in the belief 
that the reformed religion was in danger, deemed it a conscientious 
duty to risk their lives and fortunes in- the quarrel (4). Thus were 

(l) ThMnas Reynolds and Bartholomew Roe, mood, and the Tiscounts Newark and Falkland, 

on Jan. 31 i /ohn Lockwood and Edmnnd Gate* Rnshworth, ▼. f6. May, 163. Al«o Baillie, i. 

rick, on April 13. Cballoner, ii. 117. 300. 416. 430. H. 75. 

(3) bi proof of the exiatenee of such a faction, (3) Rnshwoilh, it. 77S. v. 49, S0> 80. Claren- 

an appeal has been made to a letter firom lord don, ii. 41* On Septemi»er 38, 1643* <Iharles 

Spencer to his wife. (Sydney Papers, ii. 667.) wrote from Shrewsbury, to the earl of Newcastle. 

Whether the cipher 343 i* correistly rendered —"This rebellion is growento that height, that 

" papists," 1 know not. It is not unlikely that '* I must not looke to what opinioif men ar, who 

lord Spencer may have been in the habit of ap- ** at this tyme ar willing and able to serve me. 

plying the term to the party supposed to possess '* Therefore I doe not only permit, but command 

the royal confidence, of which party he was the "yon, to make use of all my loving subjects' 

professed adversary. But when it became at last ** services, without examining ther oontienses 

necessary to point out the heads of this popish " ( more tluin there loyalty to me ) as you shafl 

faction,it appeared thatthey were all TOotestants <* fynde most to conduce to the npbonlding of 

—the earls of Bristol, CulAberiand, Newcastle, '* my just regall power." Ellis, iii. 391. 

Carnarvon and Rivers, secretary Nicholas, Eody- (4) Whitelock, 76- 
mtrm Fbrter, Edward Hyde, the duke uf Rich* 

VI. 20 
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brooght into colli«fOD some of Che most powerful moliTes wbleh 
eao agllafe liie honun breast, foydly, and Kbertj, and r^i^on : Qie 
eonfljct eleraled the minds of flie combalanls ^ye their ordinary 
letel, and in many instances prodnced a spirit of heroism, and 
self-deTotedness, and endurance, which demands oar admiration 
and sympathy. Both parties soon distinguished their adrersaries by 
particular appellations. The royalists were denominated cayallers ; 
a word which, though applied to them at first in aHusion to Iheir 
quality, soon lost lis original acceptation, and was taken to be 
synonymous with papist, athdst, and voluptoary : and they on Iheir 
part gate to ttieir enemies the name of round-heads, because they 
cropped their hair short, difiding ** it into so many tittle peaks as 
^< was something ridiculous to behold (1)." 

Each army In lis composition resembled the other. Commissions 
were giyen, not to persons the most fit to command, but to those 
who were most willing and able to raise men ; and the men them- 
selves, who were generally ill paid, and who considered their 
services as voluntary, often defeated the best concerted plans, by 
their refusal to march from their homes, or their repugnance to 
otiey some particular oflBcer, or their disapproval of the projecled 
expedition. To enforce discipline was dangerous ; and both the king 
and the pariiament found themselves compelled to entreat or 
connive, where they ought to have emptoyed authority and punish* 
meot. The command of the royal army was intrusted to the eari 
of Lindsey, of the parliamentary forces to the earl of Essex, each of 
whom owed the distinction to the experience which he was supposed 
to have acquired in foreign service. But such elperience afforded 
little benefit. The passions of the combatants despised the cool 
calculations of military prudence : a new system of warfare was 
necessarily generated ; and men of talents and ambilidh quickly 
acquired that knowledge which was best adapted to the quality of 
the troops, and to the nature of the contest. 

Charles, having left Nottingham, proceeded to Shrewsbury, 
collecting reinforcements, and receiving voluntary contributions 
on his march. Half-way between Stafford and Wellington he hailed 
the army, and placing himself in the centre, solemnly declared in 
the presence of Almighty God, that he had no other design, that he 
felt no other wish, than to maintain the protestant faith, to govern 
according (o law, and to observe all the statutes enacted in pariiament. 
Should he fail in any one of these particulars, he renounced all 
claim to assistance from man, or protection from God : but as long 
as he remained faithful to his promise, he hoped for cheerful aid 
from his subjects, and was confident of obtaining the blessing of 

(1) Lir« of colonel Hutchinsoo, p. 100. " The *< uor bit words iA their phrase." Ibid. The 

** Kodly of those days, when the colonel embraced names were first given a little before llie kin ^ 

*< their party, would not allow him to be reli- left Whitehall. Clarendon* i. 389* 
** ^ions because his hair wds not ia their cut. 
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Heaveo. This solemn and affecting proteslation being circulated 
through (he kingdom, gave a new stimulus to the exertions of his 
friends *, but it was soon opposed by a most extraordinary declara- 
tion on- the part of the parliament ; that it was the real intention 6f oct. 22. 
the king to satisfy the demands of the papists by altering the national 
religion, and the rapacity of the cavaliers by giving up to them the 
plunder of the metropolis; and that to prevent the accomplishment 
of so wicked a design, the two houses had resolved to enter into a 
solemn covenant with God, to defend his Iruth with the hazard 
of their lives, to associate with the well-affected in London and 
the rest of the kingdom, and to request the aid of their Scottish 
brethren, whose liberties and religion were equally at stake (1). 

In the mean time Waller had reduced Portsmouth, while Essex se^to. 
concentrated bis force, amounting to 15,000 men, in the vicinity 
of Northampton. He received orders from the houses to rescue, by sept. ic. 
force, if it were necessary, the persons of the king, the prince, and 
the duke of York, from the hands of those desperate men by whom 
they were surrounded, to offer a free pardon to all who, within ten 
days, should return to their duty, and to forward to the king a 
petition, that he would separate himself from his evil counsellors, 
and rely once more on the loyalty of his parliament. From North- sept.23. 
ampton Essex hastened to Worcester, to oppose the advance of the 
royal army. 

At Nottingham the king could muster no more than 6000 men : oct. 12. 
he left Shrewsbury at the head of thilce that number. By a succes- 
sion of skilful manoeuvres he contrived to elude the vigilance of 
the enemy ; and had advanced two day's march on the road to the 
metropolis before Essex became aware of his object. In London the 
news was received with terror. Little reliance could be placed on 
thecourage, less on the fidelity of the trained bands ; and peremptory 
orders were despatched to Essex, to hasten with his whole force to 
the protection of the capital and the parliament That generalhad 
seen his error : he was following the king with expedition ^ and his 
vanguard entered the village of Keynton on the same evening on 
which the royalists halted.on Edgehill, only a few miles in advance. 
At midnight Charles held a council of war, in which it was resolved oci. 22. 
to turn upon the pursuers, and to offer them battle. Early in theoct.23 
morning the royal army was seen in position on the summit of a 
range of hills, which gave them a decided superiority in case of 
attack : but Essex, whose artillery, with one fourth of his men, 
was several miles in the rear, satisfied with having arrested the 
march of the enemy, quietly posted the different corps, as they 
arrived, on a rising ground in the Yale of the Red Horse, about 
half a mile in froft t of the village. Abo^ noon the cavaliers -grew 

(1) Clarendon, ii. i«. Rusfaworth, v. 20,21. Journab, v. 376. 418' 
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weary of Inaetkm : their importaolty at last preTalled \ and about 
two ibe Idog discliarged a cannoo with his own hand, as the signet 
of battle. The royalists descended in good order to the foot of the 
hill, where tlieir hopes were raised by the treachery of sir Faithfhl 
Fortescoe, a parliamentary officer, who, firing his pistol into the 
ground, ranged himself with two troops, of horse under the royal 
banner. Soon aflerwards prince Rupert, who commanded the 
cavalry on the right, charged twenty-two troops of pariiamentary 
horse led by sir James Ramsay : broke them at the very onset ; 
urged the pursuit two miles beyond Reynton, and, finding the 
baggage of the army in the village, indulged his men for the space 
of an hour in the work of plunder. Had it not been for this fatal 
imprudence, the royalists would probably have gained a decisive 
victory. 

During his absence the main bodies of infantry were engaged 
under their'respeclive leaders, the earls of Lindsey and Essex, both 
of wliom dismounting, led their men into action on foot. The cool 
and determined courage of the round^heads undeceived and discon- 
certed the cavaliers. The royal horse on the left, a weak body 
under lord Wilmot, had sought protection behind a regiment of 
pikemen^ and sir William Balfour, the parliamentary commander, 
leaving a few squadrons to keep them at bay, wheeled round on (he 
flank of the royal infantry, broke through two divisions, and made 
himself master of a battery of cannon. In another part of (he field 
the king's guards, with his standard, bore down every corps (hat 
opposed them, (ill Essex ordered two regiments of infantry and a 
squadron of horse to charge them in f^ont and flank, whilst Balfour, 
abandoning the guns which he had taken, burst on them from the 
rear. They now broke : sir Edward Yarner was slain, and the 
standard which he bore was (aken (1); the earl of Lindsey received 
a morial wound ; and his son, the lord Willoughby, was made pri- 
soner in the attempt to rescue his father. Charles, who, attended by 
his troop of pensioners, watched the fortune of the field, beheld 
with dismay the slaughter of his guards ; and, ordering the reserve 
to advance, placed himself at their head ; but at the moment Rupert 
and the cavalry reappeared^ and, though they had withdrawn 
from Keynton to avoid the approach of Hampden with the rear of 
the parliamentary army, (heir presence restored (he hopes of (he 
royalists, and damped the ardour of their opponents. A breathing 
time succeeded : (he firing ceased on both sides, and the adverse 
armies stood gazing at each other, till the darkness induced them to 
withdraw,— (he royalis(s (o their first position on the hills, and the 
parliamentarians to the village of Keynton. From the conflicting 
statements of the parties, it is impossible to estimate their respective 

(l) Th« tUindUxd was nevertheless recovered by the daring or the address of a captain Smith ^ 
whoaii the king made a banneret in the field. 
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losses. Most writers make tlie number of the slain to amount to 
5000 : but the clergyman of the place, who superintended the burial 
of the dead, reduces it to about 1200 men (1). 

Both armies claimed the honour; neither reaped the benefit of 
victory. Essex, leaving the king to pursue his march, withdrew to 
Warwick, and thence to Coventry : Charles, having compelled the 
garrison of Banbury to surrender, turned aside to the city of Ox- oct ». 
ford. Each commander wished for leisure to reorganize his army 
after the late battle. The two houses, though they assumed the lau- 
rels of victory, felt alarm at the proximity of the royalists, and at 
occasional visits from parties of cavalry. They ordered Essex to not. 2. 
come to their protection ; they wrote for assistance from Scotland ; 
they formed a new army under the earl of Warwick ; they voted an 
address to the king ; they even submitted to his refbsal of receiving 
as one of their deputies sir John Evelyn, whom he had previously 
pronounced a traitor (2). In the mean while the royal army, leav- 
ing Oxford, loitered — for what reason is unknown— in the vicinity 
of Reading, and permitted Essex to march without molestation by 
the more eastern road to the capital. Kingston, Acton, and Wind- mot. ?. 
sor, were already garrisoned for the parliament ; and the only open 
passage to London lay through the town of Brentford. Charles had 
reached Colnbrook in this direction, when he was met by theeom^RoT. 10. 
missioners, who prevailed on him to suspend bis march. The con- 
ference lasted two days : on the second of which Essex threw a Nor. u. 
brigade, consisting of three of his best regiments, into that towiK 
Charles fell indignant at this proceeding. It was in his opinion fr not. is. 
breach of faith ; and two days later, after an obstinate resistance on 
the part of the enemy, he gained possession of Brentford, having 
driven part of the garrison into the river, and taken fifteen pieces 
of cannon, and five hundred men. The latter he ordered to be dis- 
charged, leaving it to their option either to enter among his fol- 
lowers, or to promise on oath never more to bear arms against 
him (3). 

This action put an end to the projected treaty. The parliament 
reproached the king that, while he professed the strongest repug- 
nance to shed the blood of Englishmen, he had surprised and mur-* 

(1) This is the most consistent account of the " man pensioner, rides in, and with a poll-axe 

battle, which I can form out of the nnmeroos ** decides the business."-* US. iu my posset> 

uarratires in Clarendon, May, Ludlow, Heath, etc. sion. 

Lord Wharton, to silence the alarm in London, (2; Journals, 4Sl— 0. On Not. 7* the house 
on his arrival from the army, assured the two voted the kiox's refusal to receiye Evelyn a re- 
houses that the loss did not exceed 300 men f&sal to treat tout on the 9>h ingeniously evaded 
( Journ. V. 433). The prince of Wales, about I2 the difBculty, by leaving it to the discretion of 
years old, who was on horseback in a field under Evelyn, whether he would aet or not. Of course 
the careof sir John Hinton,had a narrow escape, he declined. Ibid. 437. 9< 
"One of the troopers observing you," says Hin' (3) Each party published contradictory ac- 
ton, ** came in full career towards your highness, count*. 1 have adhered to the documents entered 
** 1 received his charge, and, having spent a in the Journals, which in my opinion shew that, 
" pistol or two on each other, I dismounted him if there w«is any bieach of faith iu these trausac- 
" in the closing, but being armed cap-A-pie I tions, it was on ihe part of the parliament, and, 
*' conld dp no execution on him with my sword : not of the kriig. 
** at which instant one llr. Matthews, a gentle- 
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dered Ibeir adherrals al BreBlibnl^ ooMisiiicioiis as tiicj were<. and 
reiyiog on tlie security of a pretended negoUatlon. diaries indig- 
nanUr retorted Ibe charge no Ms accusers. They vere flie real de- 
ceivers, who sought to keep bim inactive in his postlion, till llief 
bad surrounded him with the mulUlude of their adiiereols. In ef- 
fect his situation daily beeaae more critical. His opponents had 
summoned forces from every quarter to London, and Easex found 
K«*- 14' himself at the bead of 24,000 men. The two armies fKed each 
other a whole day on Tumham Green ; but oeHher ventured to 
charge, and the king, understanding that Hie corps which defended 
the bridge at Kingston had been vrifhdrawn, retreated first to Bead- 
ing, and then to Oxford. Probably he found himscdf too weak to 
cope with the superior number of his adversaries : puhiidy he al- 
leged his uowilliogoess to oppose by a batile any further obstacle 
to a renewal of the treaty ^1). 

The whole kingdom at this period exhibited a most melancholy 
spectacle. No man was sufEered to remain neuler. Each county, 
town, and hamlet, was divided into factions, seeking the ruin of 
each other. All stood upon their guard, while the most active of 
either party eagerly sought the opportooity of despoiling the lands, 
and surprising the persons of their adversaries. The two great 
armies, in deflance of the prohibitions of their leaders, plontoed 
wherever they came, and their example was ftdlhfully copied by 
the smaller bodies of armed men in other districts. The intercourse 
between distant parts of the country was interrupted; the opera- 
tions of commerce were suspended; and every person possessed of 
property was compelled to contribute after a certain rate to the 
support of that cause, which obtained the superiority in his neigh- 
bourhood. In Oxford and its vicinity, in the four northern coon- 
ties, in Wales, Shropshire, and Worcestershire, the royalists 
triumphed without opposition : in the metropolis, and ttie adjoin- 
ing counties^ on the southern and eastern coast, the superiority of 
the parliament vras equally decisive. But in many parts the ad- 
herents of both were intermixed in such different proportions, and 
their power and exertions were so variously affected by the occur- 
rences of each succeeding day, that it became difficult to decide 
which of (be two parties held the preponderance. But there were 
Dm. 33' four counties, those of York, Chester, Devon, and Ck>mwall, in 
which the leaders bad already learned to abhor the evils of civil 
dissension. They met on both sides, and entered into engagements 
to suspend their political animosities, to aid each other in putting 
down the disturbers of the public peace, and to oppose the intro- 
duction of any armed force, without the Joint consent both of the 
king and the pariiament. Had the other counties followed the ex- 

.1; May, 1T9. ^Miilelock, 65, 66. Ciarendon, ii. 76- 
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ample, the war would have been ended almost as soon as it began. 
But this was a consammatio^ which the patriots deprecated. They 
pronounced such engagements derogatory from the authority of js^y?. 
parliament.; they absolved their partisans from the obligations into 
which they had entered ; and they coromapded them oqce more tt) 
unsheaih the sword in tto cause of their God and their coantry (1). 

But it soon became e yident that ibis pacific feeling was not con- 
fined to the more distant counties. It spread rapidly through the 
«/hole kingdom ; it manifested itself without disguise even in the 
melropoUs. Men were anxious to free themselves from the forced 
contribution of one4weutietb pari of their estates, fo^ the support 
of the parliamentary army (2), and the citizens could not forget the . 
alarm which had been created by the late approach of (he royal 
forces. Petitions for peace, though they were ungraciously re- 
ceived, continued to load the tables of both houses ; and, as the 
king himself had proposed a cessation of hostilities, prudence taught 
the most sanguine advocates for war to accede to the wishes of the 
people. A negotiation was opened at Oxford. The demands of the Jan. so. 
parliament amounted to fourteen articles •, those of Charles were f^- 8. 
confined to six. But two only, the first in each class, came into vua. w. 
discussion. No argprnent could induce the houses to consent that 
(he king should name to the i^overnment of the forts and castles 
without their previous approbation of the person to be appointed; 
and he demurred (o their proposal that both armies should be dis- 
banded, until he knew on what (conditions he was tp return to his 
capital. They had limited the duration of the conference to twenty 
days. He proposed a prolongation of the term. They refused ; and M«r. so. 
he offered, as bis ultimatum, that, whenever .he should be reinstated Apr. 13. 
in the possession of his reven^es, magazines, ships, and forts, ac- 
cording to law ; when all the members of parli^ament, with the ex- 
ception of the bishops, should be restored to their seats, a& they 
held them on the first of January, 1641 ; and when the two houses 
should be secure from the influence of tumultuary assemblies, which 
could only be effected by an adjfiurnment to some place twenty 
miles distant from London, he would consent to the ipimediate dis^ 
banding of both armies, and would meet his parliament in person. 
The commons instantly passed a vote to recall the commissioners Apr. 14. 
from Oxford ; the lords, though at first they dissented, were com- 
pelled to signify their concurrence ; and an end was put to the Apr. n. 
treaty, and to the hopes which it had inspired (3). 

During this negotiation the houses left nothing to the discretion 
of their commissioners, the earl of Northumberland, Pierrepoint, 
Armyn, Holland, andWhitelock. They were permitted to propose 

(1) Journals* 535. Rushwoilh, ▼. 100. Cla- (3) See the whule proceedings relative to the 
rendon, ii, 136. 139. treaty in the king's works, 325^397 : the Jour- 

(2) Journals, 463. 491. 594. Commons' Joar> nals of the Lords, t. 659>— 718; M»d Ruslivortb, 
nals. Dee. 13. It was imposed Ifov. 29. 1642. v. 16^—261. 
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and argue ; they had do power to concede (1). Yet, while they aoled 
in public according to the tenor or their instructions, they privately 
gave the king to understand that he might probably purchase the 
preservation or the church by surrendering the command of the 
militia, — a concession which his opponents deemed essential to 
their own security. At one period they indulged a strong hope of 
success. At parting, Charles had promised to give them satisfaction 
on the following day ; but during the night he was dissuaded from 
his purpose ; and his answer in the morning proved little short of 
an absolute denial. Northumberland also made a secret offer of his 
influence to mollify the obstinacy of the patriots ; but Charles, who 
called that nobleman the most ungrateful of men, received the pro- 
posal with displeasure, and to the importunity of his advisers coldly 
replied, that the service must come first, and the reward might fol- 
low afterwards. Whether tbe parliament began to suspect the fide- 
lity of the commissioners, and on that account recalled them, is un- 
known. Hyde maintains that the king protracted the negotiation to 
give time for the arrival of the queen, without whom he would 
come to no determination ^ but of this not a vestige appears in the 
private correspondence between Charles and his consort ; and a suf- 
ficient reason for the failure of the treaty may be found in the high 
pretension^ of each party, neither of whom had been sufficiently 
humbled to purchase peace with the sacrifice of honour or 
safety (2). 

It was owing to (he indefatigable exertions of Henrietta that the 
king had been enabled to meet his opponents in the field. During 
her residence in Holland she had repeatedly sent him supplies of 
arms and ammunition^ and, what he equally wanted, of veteran 
officers to train and discipline his forces. In February, leaving the 
Feb. 16. Hague, and trusting to her good fortune, she had eluded the vigi- 
lance of Batten, the parliamentary admiral, and landed in safety in 
Feb. the port of Burlington on the coast of Yorkshire. Batten, enraged 
at his disappointment, anchored on the second night, with four 
ships and a pinnace, in the road, and discharged above 100 shot at 
the houses on the quay, in one of which the queen was lodged. 
Alarmed at the danger, she quitted her bed, and, ^^ bare foot and 
bare leg,'' sought shelter till daylight behind the nearest hill. No 

(l ) This was a most dilatory and incooTeiiMiit and not tt make peace but through her mediation, 

arrangement. Every proposal, or demand, or Charles, however, maintained that the first nv 

suggestion from the king was sent to the parlia* garded not offices of state, but offices at dke 

meut, and its expedienry debated. The houses royal household ; and the second seems to have 

generally disagreed. Conferences were therefore been misunderstood. As far as I cau judge, it 

held, and amendments proposed ; new discussions only meant that whenever he made peai^, he 

followed, and a week was perhaps consumed would put her forward as mediatrix, to the end 

before a point of small importance could be that, since she had been calumniated as being the 

settled. cause of the rupture between him and his people, 

(3) See Clarendpn'-s Life, 76-^80. Whitelock, she might also have in the eyes of the public the 

68. and the letters in the king's works, 1 38 — 140. merit of effecting the reconciliation. Clarendon's 

Before HenricNa led England, he bad promised Life, ibid, 

her to givp away no office without her consent, » 
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action of the war was more bitterly coDdemned by the gallanlry or 
the cavaliers than this unmanly attack on a defenceless female, the 
wife of the sovereign. The earl of Newcastle hastened to Burling- 
ton, and escorted her with his army to York. To have pursued her 
journey to Oxford would have been to throw herself into the arms 
of her opponents. She remained four months in Yorkshire, winning 
the hearts of the inhabitants by her affability, and quickening their 
loyalty by her words and example (1). 

During the late treaty every effort had been made to recruit the 
parliamentary army : at its expiration Hampden, who commanded 
a regiment, proposed to besiege the king within the city of Oxford. 
But the ardour of the patriots was constantly checked by the caution 
of the oiflcers who formed the council of war. Essex invested 
Reading : at the expiration often days it capitulated ^ and Hampden Apr. 27. 
renewed his proposal. But the hardships of the siege had already 
broken the health of the soldiers ; and mortality and desertion daily 
thinned their numbers. Essex found himself compelled to remain 
six weeks in his new quarters at Reading. 

If the fall of that town impaired the reputation of the royalists, 
it added to their strength by the arrival of the 4000 men who had 
formed the garrison. But the want of ammunition condemned the 
king to the same inactivity to which sickness had reduced his ad- 
versaries. Henrietta endeavoured to supply this deficiency. In May 
a plentiful convoy arrived from York ; and Charles, before he put 
his forces in motion, made another offer of accommodation. By the May 20. 
lords it was received with respect : the commons imprisoned the 
messenger; and Pym, in their name, impeached the queen of high May 2s. 
treason against the parliament and kingdom. The charge was met 
by the royalists with sneers of derision. The lords declined the 
ungracious task of sitting in judgment on the wife of their so- 
vereign ; and the commons themselves, but it was not till after the 
lapse of eight months, yielded to their reluctance, and silently drop- 
ped (he prosecution (2). 

In the lower house no man had more dislinguished himself of 
lale, by the boldness of his language, and hiS fearless advocacy of 
peace, than Edmund Waller, the poet. In conversation with his 
intimate friends, he had frequently suggested the formation of a 
third party, of moderate men, who should " stand in the gap, and 
'' unite the king and the parliament.'' In this work they calculated 
on the co-operation of all the lords excepting three, of a conside- 
rable number of the lower house, and of the most able among the 
advisers of the king at Oxford ; and that they might ascertain the 
real opinion of the city they agreed to portion it info districts, to 

(I) Mercuriu* Belgic. teb. 24. Wichrochroni' (2) Joornals, 104. 111. 1(8. 121. 362. Com- 

cou, Feb. 24, 1642-3. Clarendon, ii. 143. Ac- mon.V Journals, May 23, June Jl, July 3. 6 1644- 

cording to RushwortL, Batt4« fired at boats Jan. 10. 
trliich wore landing anrimunition on the quay. 
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make lists or (he Inhabilants, aod to divide Iheni into three classes, 
of moderate men, of royalists, and of parliamentarians. The design 
had been communicated to lord Falkland, the king's secretary ; but 

May SI. it remained In this imperfect state, when it was reveided to Pym by 
the perfidy or patriotism of a servant, who had overheard the dis- 
course of his master. Waller, Tompkins his brother-in^i^w, and 
half^a-doien others, were immediately secured ; and an annuncia- 
tion was made to the two houses of ^^ the discovery of a horrid plot 
^ ''' to seize tlie city, force the parliament, and join with the royal 
" army (1)," 

The leaders of the patriots eagerly improved this opportunity to 
quell that spirit of pacification which had recently insinuated itself 
among their partisans. While the public mind was agitated by ru- 
mours respecting the bloody designs of the conspirators, while every 
moderate man feared that the expression of his sentiments might be 
taken as an evidence of his participation in the plot, they proposed 

June 6. a new oath and covenant to the house of commons. No one dared to 
object; and fhe members unanimously swore, '^ never to consent 
^^ to the laying down of arms, so long as the papists, in opeu 
*'^ war against the parliament, should be protected from the justice 
^^ thereof, but according to their power and vocation to assist 
^' the forces raised by the parliament against the forces raised by 
'^ the king.'' The lords, the citizens, and the army followed their 
example ; and an ordinance was published that every man in his 

jaue 27. padsh church should make the same vow and covenant (2). As for 
the prisoners, instead of being sent before a court of law, they were 

Jane 30. (figf] \y^ ^ GourtHuartial. Six were condemned to die : two suffered. 

July 5. Waller saved his life by the mast abject submission. ^^ He seemed 
much smitten in conscience : he desired the help of godly mi« 
nisters," and by his entreaties induced the commons to commute 
his punishment into a fine of 10,000/., and an order to travel on 
the continent. To the question why the principal should be spared, 
when his assistants suffered, it was answered by some that a promise 
of life had been made to induce him to confess, by others that loo 

(1) Joarnab, June 6. from the bands of archbishop Osher, saddeoly 

(2) Ibid. May 31. Jane 6. 14. 21. 37. 29. rose and addressed him thus, in the hearing of 
Rashworth, ▼. 322-^333. Whitelock, 67> 70. the whole congregation :" My lord, I have to the 
105. The preamble began thus: "Whereas there ** utmost of my soul prepared to become a 
*' hath been and now is in thb kingdom a popish *' worthy receiver; and may I so receive camibrt 
" and traitorous plot for the subTcrsion of the " by the blessed sacrament, as I do intend the 
"true protestant religion, and liberty of the ** establisbraent of the true reformed prolestant 
" subject, in pursuance whereof a popish army " religion, as it stood in its beauty in the happ^ 
*' ha^ been rais^ed and is now on foot in divers ** days of queen Elizabeth, without any coDni> 
*' parts of the kingdom," etc. Journals, June 6. " vance at popecy. I bless God that in the midst 
Lords' Journals, vi. 87. I am loath to charge the " of these pnblick distractions I have still liberty 
framers and supporters fA ibis preamble with " to communicate; and may this sacrament be my 
publishing a ddibesate falsehood, for the par- " damnation, if my heart do not joyn with my 
pose of exciting odium against the king; but 1 ** lipps in this protestation." Rush. v. 346. 
think it impossible to view their conduct in any Connivance was an ambiguoos and therefore an 
other light. The popish plot and popish army iiUchosen wc^. lie wis probably sincere in the 
were fictions of their own to madden the passions sense which JU attached to it, but certainly for- 
of their adherents. Charles, to refute the ca- sworn in the se^e in which it would be taken 
lumny, as he was about to receive the sacramout by his opponents. 
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much blood bad already been slied in ej^piatkui or an imaginary 
plot(l). 

Id (he mean while Essex, after sei»ral messages from the par- 
liament, had removed from Reading, and fixed his head quarters 
alTame. One night prince Rupert, making a^ong circuit, surprised 
Cbinnor in the rear of Ibe army, aod killed or caplured the greater June is. 
part of two regiments Uiat lay in the town* In his retreat to Oxford, 
he was compelled to turn on his pursuersat Chalgrove : ttiey charged 
with more courage than prudence, and were repulsed with consi- 
derable loss. It was in this action that the celebrated Hampden re- 
ceived the wound of which he died. The reputatiott which he had 
earned by Im resistance to the payment oif ihe ship money had 
deservedly placed him at the bead of the popular leaders. His in- 
sinuating manner, the modesty of bis pretensions, and the belief of 
his integrity, gavQ to his opinions an irresistible weight in the lower 
house ; and the courage and activity, which he displayed in Ihe 
army, led niany to lament tliat he did not occupy the place held by 
the more tardy or more cautious earl of Essex. The royalists exulted 
at his death as equal to a victory ; the patriots lamented it as a loss 
which could not be repaired. Both w'ere deceived. Revc^utions 
are Ihe seed-plots of talents and energy. One great leader had 
been withdrawn *, there was no dearth of others to supply his 
place ('2). 

To Ihe root-and-branch men the rank, no less than the inactivity, 
of Essex, afforded a legitimate ground of suspicion. In proportion 
as he sank in their esteem, they were careful to exfcc^ the merits, 
and flatter the ambition of sir William Waller. Waller had formerly 
enjoyed a lucrative office under the crown, but he had been fined in 
the star-chamber, and his wife was a *'' godly woo^an \ ^' /i^r Zealand 
his own resentment made him a patriot : he raised a troop of horse 
for the service, and was quickly advanced to a command. The ra- 
pidity of his movements, his daring spirit, and his contempt of 
military rules, were advantageously contrasted with the slow and 
cautious experience of Essex; and his success at Portsmouth, Win- 
chester, Chichester, Malmid)ury and Hereford, all of wiiich he re^ 
duced in a short lime, entilled him, in the estimation of his admi- 
rers, to the quaint appellation of William the Conqueror. While the • 
forces under Essex were suffered to languish in a state of destitu- 
tion (3) an army of 8000 men, well clothed and appointed, was 
prepared for Waller. But Clie event proved (hat his abilities had 

(1) AAer a ininnte inYestigatioii, I cannot (3) Rushworth, v. 365, 374. Whitelock, d9» 

persuade myself that^Waller and his friends 70. Clarendon, ii. 337. 361. 

proceeded further than I have mentioned. What (3) His army was reduced to '* 4000 or 5000 

ihey might have done, had they not been inter* ** men, and these much malcontented that their 

mjpted, is matter of mere conjecture. The com* ** general and Uiey should be misprised, and 

mission of array, which their enemies soueht to " Waller immediately priced." Baillie, i. 391 . 

couple with their design, had plainly no rclatiqn He had 3000 marching men, and 300 aick. Jour- 

to it. iMils, vi. 160. 
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July 5. been overrated. In the course of a week he fought two battles, one 
near Bath with prinoe Maurice, the other with lord WUmot, near 

July 13. Devizes : the first wag obstinate but indecisive, the second bloody 
and disastrous. Waller hastened from the field to the capital, attri- 
buting the loss of his army, not to his own errors, but to the jealousy 
of Essex. His patrons did not abandon their favourite. Emulating 
the example of the Romans, they met the unfortunate general ia 

J0I7 37. triumphal procession, and the speaker of the commons officially 
returned him thanks for his services to his country (1). 

This tone of defiance did not infipose on the advocates of peace. 
Waller's force was annihilated; the grand army, lately removed to 
Kingston, had been so reduced by want and neglect, that Essex 

Vidyis. refused to give it Iha name of an army, the queen had marched 
without opposition from Yorkshire to Oxford, bringing to her 
husband, who met her on Edge-hill, a powerful reinforcement of 

July 37. men, artillery, and stores; and prince Rupert, in the course of 
three days, had won the city and castle of Bristol through the co- 
wardice or incapacity of Nalhanael Fiennes, the governor (2). The 
cause of the parliament seemed to totter on the brink of ruin ; and 
the lords, profiting of this moment of alarm, sent to the commons 
six resolutions to form the basis of a new treaty. They were fa- 
vourably received ; and after a debate, which lasted till ten at night, 
it was resolved by a majority of twenty-nine to take them into 

Aag. 5. consideration (3). 

But the pacific party had to contend with men of the most de- 
termined, energy, whom no dangers could appal, no difficulties 
subdue. The next day was Sunday, and it was spent by them in 

Aa{r.6. arranging a new plan of opposition. The preachers from their 
pulpits described peace as the infallible ruin of the city ; the com- 
mon council voted a petition urging, in the most forcible terms, 
the continuation of the war ; and placards were affixed in the streets, 
calling on the inhabitants to rise as one man^ and prevent the 
triumph of the malignants. The next morning alderman Atkins 

Aug. 7. carried the petition to Westminster, accompanied by thousands 
calling out for war, and uttering threats of vengeance against ihe 
traitors. Their cries resounded through both the houses. The 
lords resolved to abstain from all public business till tranquillity 
was restored, but the commons thanked the petitioners for their 

(1) Rusbworth, t. 284i 385. Clarendoo, ii. was foaud guilty, and condemned to lose hia 
278. 290- Journals, July, 37. May, 2dl— 205. head, but obtained a pardon from Essex, the 
His first successes were attributed to colonel commander-in'Chief. Howell, State Triils, !▼. 
Hurry, a Scotsman, though Waller held the no* 186 — 293. 

mioal command. Bailiie, i. 851. But Harry, in (3) Clarendon Papers, ii. 149. The lords had 

discontent, pas.sed over to the king, and was the in the last month decljnred their readiness to 

planner of the expedition which led to the death treat; but the proceedings had been suspeiMied 

of Hampden. Clarendon, ii. 264. Bailiie, i. 371. in' consequence of a royal declaration that the^ 

(2) Fiennes. to clear himself from the imputa- houses were not free, nor their votes to he consi-- 
tion of cowardice, demanded a courl>martial, and dered as the votes of parliament. Journals, vU^ 
Prynne and Walker, who had accused him in 97. 103. 108. 

their publications, became the prosecutors. He 
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attachmeot to the cause of tbe country. The consideratfon or the 
resolutions was then resumed ^ terror had driven the more pusilla- 
nimous from the houses and on the second division the party ob-* 
tained a majority of seven (1). 

Their opponents, however, might yet have triumphed, had 
they, as was originally suggested, jcepaired to the army, and 
claimed the protection of the earl of Essex. But the lord Saye 
and Mr. Pym hastened to that nobleman and appeased his discon- 
tent with excuses and promises. They offered to punish those who 
had libelled his character; they professed an unbounded reliance 
' on his honour; they assured him that money, clothing, and recruits 
were already prepared to re-establish his army. Essex was won; 
and he Informed his friends, that he could not conscientiously act 
against the parliament from which he held his commission. Seven 
of the lords almost half of the upper hooae, immediately retired 
from Westminster (2). 

The victorious party proceeded with new vigour in their military 
preparations. Every effort was made to comply with the demands 
of Essex. Kimbolton, who on the death of his father had succeeded 
to 4he title of carl of Manchester, received a commission to levy 
10,000 men in the associated counties of Norfolk, Suffolk, Essex, 
Cambridge, Ely, and Hertford (3). An ordinance Wi^ passed, em- 
powering the committees in the several counties to press soldiers, 
gunners, and surgeons : sir Henry Vane, with three colleagues 
from the lower house, hastened to Scotland to solicit the aid of a 
Scottish army ; and that London might be secure from insult, a line 
of military communication was ordered to be drawn round the city. 
Every morning thousands of the inhabitants, without distinction 
of rank, were summoned to the task in rotation : with drums beat- 
ing and colours flying they proceeded to the appointed place, and 
their wives and daughters attended to aid and encourage them 
during the term of their labour. In a few days this great work, ^ug. 
extending twelve miles in circuit, was completed, and the defence 
of the line, with the command of 10,000 men, was intrusted to 

(l) Clarendon, ii. 320. Journals, AvLg. 5> 7. (3) The first association was made in the nor- 

Lords, Ti. 171* 173. Baillie, i. 390. 6n the Sa- thern counties by the earl of NevrcasUe in favour 

toiday, the nombers were 94 and 65 ; on the of the king, and was afterwarda imiuted by the 

Monday 81 and 79 ; but the report of the tellers counties of Devon and Cornwall. The patriots 

W9» disputed, and on the second division it gaVe saw the advantage to be derived from such 

81 and 89. Two days later, between 2000 and unions, and formed several among their partisans. 

3000 women (the men dared not appear) pre- The members bound themselves to preserve tlM 

sented a petition for peace, and received a civil peace of the associated counties; if they were 

answer; btit as they did not depart, and some of royalists, "against the malevolent and ambitious 

them usedmenacing language, liiey were charged " persons who, in the name of the two houses, 

and dispersed by the military, with the loss of *' had embroiled the kingdom in a civil war;" 

Mvaval lives. Journals. June 9. Clarendon, iii. if they were parliamenUrians* ** against the 

831. Baillie, i. 390. ** papists and other ill-affected persons, who 

(3) Clarendon, 323 — 333. Nortbumberland ** surrounded the Ling." In each, regulations 

repairad to his house at Petworth ; the earls of were adopted, fixing the nwiber of men to be 

Bedford, Holland, Portland, and Clare, and the levied, armed, and trained, and the money which 

lof^ds Lovdace and Conwav to Oxford. They for that purpose was to be raised in each 

were ungraciously received, and most of them township. Rushworth, v. 66. 94—97. 119. 381. 
letnmed to the parliament. 
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Waler. Banu al Ike icpaM rvqaesl of Ae par- 
figMd Qie riiHiMiiiiim, ImI ffctacd to iaxri id It Oie 
oThifrifal. TheUankmflkdoplqr onlcr oTOwlioiBe 
of eoaMMNis(l). 

Dot Londoa ws preMnred fhNn danger bf Ihe nobordiiiaCion 
of Ihe rof aiisti. The earl, •avmarqaeBofNcveKfle, had asso- 
eialtd Ihe Borthera coootia io bToor of Ihe king; hehad detaled 
» lord FairCii, Ihe parlfamenlarj geoerri, at Alherton moor, and 
had retakeo Gatn^KinMigh in lincoimhire, from Ihe ftvces onder 
Ihe command of Olirer CromweB. Bat he eonid nol prerafl on his 
MIowen Io march any forfher from Ihev homes, or to join Ihe 
grand army of the royalisfs In theproj etl ed attack upon the metro- 
poiia; and Ctiarles, deprived of one half of his eipected force, was 
comiielled to adopt a new plan of operafions. Tkimlng liis back 
on London, he hasfened towards the Serem, and invesled Gloo- 

A»f. i«.c^^9 ^h^ ^^^1 (i^B^ ^^ D<>te in the midland connties which ad- 
mitted llie aothority of tlie pariiamenL That city was defended by 
colonel Masiey, a brate and determined officer, with an obstinacy 
eqoal to its tmporfance; and Essex, at the liead of 12,000 men, 
onderlook to raise llie siege. The design was beheTed impracti- 

Aof t$, cable : but all the attempts of the royalists to impede his progress 
were defeated; and on the twenty^sixlh day the dis<Aarge of foor 

3^^ 5. pieces of cannon from PreAttry hilb aniioonced his arrital to 
the inhabitants. The besiegeis banil their hols and retired ; and 

g^,9^ Essex, hafiog spent a few days to recmit his men, and provision 

9«pt, 19. (b^ place, resumed his march in the direction of London. On his 
approach to Newbury, he found the royal army in possession of 
the road before him. I shall not attempt to describe a conflict 
which has been rendered uDintelligible by the confused and discor- 
dant narratives of different writers. The king's cavalry appears to 
have been more than a match for that of the enemy ; but it could 
make no impression on the forest of pikes presented by the infantry, 
the greater part of which consisted of the trained bands from the 
capital. The battle raged till late in the evening, and both armies 
passed the night in the field, but in the morning the king allowed 
Essex to march through Newbury^ and having ordered prince 
Rupert to annoy the rear, retired with his infantry to Oxfbrd. The 
parliamentarians claimed, and seem to have been justified in 
claiming the victory; but their commander harving made his 
trimphal entry into the capital, solicited permission to resign his 
command, and travel on the continent. To those who sought to 
dissuade him, he objected the distrust with which he had been 
treated, and the insult wliich had been offered to him by the au- 
thority intrusted to Waller. Several expedients were suggested -. 

(1) May, 314. Journals, My 18, 19. 3T. Lords', vi. 149. 158- 17$. 184. 
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but the lord general was aware of his adiranUige ; his jearlousy could 
not be reimoyed by adulation or submission ; and Waller aHer a long oct. 9. 
struggle^ was compelled to lay down his command (1). 

As soon as the parliament had recovered from the alarm oc- 
casioned by the loss of Bristol, it bad found leisure to devote a part 
of its attention to the civil government of the kingdom. 1"*. Serious 
inconveniences had been experienced from the absence of (he great 
seal, the application of which was held by the lawyers necessary to 
give validity to several descriptions of wriLs. Of this bencfll the 
two houses and their adherants were deprived, while the king on 
his part was able to Issue patents and commissions in the ac- 
customed form. To remedy the evil, the commons had voted a jtiiy 15. 
new seal ; the lords demurred ; but at last their consent was ex- 
torted ; commissioners were appointed to execute the office of lord 
keeper, and no fewer than five hundred writs were sealed in one oct. n. 
day. S"*. The public administration of Justiee had been suspended 
for twelve months. The king constantly adjourned (he terms from 
Westminster to Oxford, and the two houses as constantly forbad the 
judges to go their circuits during the vacations. Now, however, 
under the authority of the new seal, the courts were opened. The 
commissioners sate in chancery, and three Judges, all that remained 
with the parliament. Bacon, Reeve, and Trevor, in those of the 
king's bench, the cdhmnon pleas* and the exchequer. 3<*. The prose- 
cution of the judges on account of their opinions in the case of the 
ship-money, was resumed. Of those who had been inlpeached, 
two remained, Berkeley and Trevor. The first was fined in twenty, 
the second in six, thousand pounds. Berkeley obtained the remis- 
sion of a moiety of the fine, and both were released from the im- 
prisonment to which they were adjudged (2). 

Ever since the beginning of the troubles a thorough understand- 
ing had existed between the eMef of the Scottish covenanters and 
ttie principal of the English reformers. Their views were similar; 
their object the same. The Scots had, indeed, (bUgfat and won : 
but they held the fhiit^f their victory by a doubtltil tenure, as long 
as the fate of their ^^ English brethren'' depended on the uncertain 
chances of war. Both policy and religion prompted them to in- 
terfere. The triumph of the parliament would secure their own 
liberties ; it might serve to propagate the pure worship of their kirk. 
This had been foreseen by the Scottish royalists, and Montrose, 
who by the act against the plotters was debarred from dll access to 
the king, took advantage of the queen's debarkation at Burlington 
to visit her at York. He pointed out to her the probability of the 
Scottish covenanters sending their army to the aid of the parlia- 

(1) Rtubwortb, V. 286- 290. 393. Ma7»220— (2/ Lont$' JournaU, ▼!. 214.252. 204. ^01. 

228. Clarendon, iii. 34T. Journals, Sept. 26. 28. 318- Commons* Joumnls, May 15. .Tuly 5. Sept. 

Oct. 7. 9. Lords', vi. 21 8. 242. 248, 24T. 34T. 28. Kushworth, ▼. 144, 145. 339. 342, 381- 
350. 
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ment, and offered to prevent tbe danger by levying in S(H>Uand an 
army of 10,000 royalists. But he was opposed by his enemy the 
marquess of Hamilton, who deprecated the arming of Scot against 
Scot, and engaged on his own responsibiMly to preserve the peace 
between the Scottish people and their sovereign. His advice pre- 
vailed : the royalists in Scotland were ordered to follow him as their 
leader ; and, to keep him true to the royal interest, the hi^er title 
of duke was conferred upon him (1). 

If Hamilton was sincere, he had formed a false notion of his own 
importance. The Scottish leaders, acting as if they were inde- 
peqdent of the sovereign, summoned a convention of estates. The 

Jane 28. cstatcs mct in defiance of the king's prohibition ; but, to their sur- 
prise and mortification, no commissioner had arrived from the 
English parliament. National jealousy, the known intolerance of 
the Scottish kirk, the exorbitant claims set up by the Scottish 
leaders in the late invasion, contributed to deter many from ac- 
cepting their new offers of assistance (2) ; and more than two 
months were suffered to elapse before the commissioners Yane, 

July 30. Armyn, Hatcher, and Darley, with Marshal, a presbyterian, and 
Nye, an independent divine, were despatched with full powers to 
Scotland (3). Both the convention of the estates, and the assembly 
of the kirk had long waited to receive them; their arrival was 

Aug. 27. celebrated as a day of national triumph ; aad the letters which they 
delivered from the English parliament were read by some with 
shouts of exultation, by others with tears of joy (4). 

In the very outset of the negotiation two important difficulties 
occurred. The Scots professed a willingness to take up arms, but 
sought at the same time to assume the charjacter of mediators and 
umpires, to dictate the terms of reconciliation, and to place them- 
selves in a condition to extort the consent of the opposite parlies. 
From these lofty pretensions they were induced to descend by the 
dastinacy of Yane, and the pecsuasions of Johnston of Waristoa, 
one of their subtlest statesmen : they submitted to act as the allies 
of the parliament; but required, as an indispensable preliminary, 
the sanction of the kirk. It was useless to reply that this was a civil 
and not a religious treaty. The Scots rejoined, that the two houses 
had always announced the reformation of religion as the chief of 
their objects; that they had repeatedly expressed their wish of 

(1^ Clarendon, iy. 024. Guthrie, 127. " bead of the independents, be his fellow, we 

(2) ** The iealou.:)y the English have of oar << cannot take it well." Baillie, i. 372. They both 
*' nation, beyond all reason, is not well taken, preached before the assembly. '* We heard Mr. 
*' If Mr. Meidram bring no satisfaction to os '< &larshall with great contentment. Mr. Nye did 
** quickly as to conformity of church government, ** not please. He touched neither in prayer or 
*' it will be a great impediment in their affairs ** preaching the common business. All his 
" lure." Baillie, July 26» i. 872. See also Dal- ** sermon was on the common head of spiritual 
rymple, ii. 144. " life, wherein he ran out above all our under 

(3) TheS<5otsdid not approve of this mission "standings." Id. 388. 

of the independent ministers. "Mr. Mardiall (4) Baillie, i. 379, 380. Rushworlh, v. 467. 
*' will' be most welcome ; but if Mr. Nye, tbe 470. 
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^' a QoaiDr mipn ct both cbufelies;'* and that 111 their laBt letters 
to the a^seiobly, thef had requested the membera to aid them with 
ttim prayers and influence, to consult with their commissiooers, 
and to seod soqae Scottish ministers to join the English diyines as- 
aemloied at Westminster (1). Under these circumstances Yane and 
his colleagues could not refuse to admit a deputation from the 
assembly, with Henderson the moderator at its head. He submitted 
to their consideration the form of a ^'solemn league and coir&" 
^' napt/' which should bind the two nations to prosecute the pubtie 
Incendiarids, to preserve the king'd life and authority in defence of 
ttie true religion and the libertiies of both kingdoms, to extirpate 
popery, prelacy, heresy, schism^ and profaneness, and to establish 
a conformity of doctrine, discipline, and church governraent 
throughout the island. This last clause 41armed ttie commissiopere. 
They knew that, though the majority of the partiamentarians in- 
clioed io the presbyterian tenets, there existed among them a 
numerous and most active party, (and of ttiese Vane himself was 
among the most distinguished,) who deemed all ecclesiastical 
authority an invasion of the rights of conscience *, and they saw that 
to introduce an oMigation so repugnant to the principles of the 
tetter, would be to provoke an open rupture, and to marehal the 
two sects in hostile array against each other. But the zeal of the 
Scottish theologians was inexoraUe ; they refused to admit any 
opeping to the toleration of the independents ; and it was with 
difficulty that they Were at last persuaded to intrust the wbrdihg of 
the artide to two or three individuals of known and approved 
orthodoxy. By these it was presented in a new and less objectionable 
form, ctothed in such happy ambiguity of language, as to suit the 
prinisiples and views of all parlies. It provided that the kirk should 
be preserved in its existing purity, and the church of England 
'' be reformed according to the word of God" (which the ibde- 
pendents weuld interpret in their own seiise), and '' after the 
^^ example of the best reformed churches,'^ among which the Scots 
could not doubt that theirs was entitled to the first place. In this 
shape, Henderson with an apprdpriate preface laid the feague and Ang. n. 
covenant before the assembly ; several speakers, admitted into the 
secret, commended it in terms of the highest pravte, and it was 
immediately approved without one dissentient voice (2). 

As soon, as the covenant, in its amended shape, had received the 
sanction of the estates, the most eloquent pens were employed to 
quicken the flame of enthusiasm. The people were informed, in the A^g 24. 
cant language of the time, P. that the controversy in England was 
between the lord Jesus and antichrist with his followers,* the ciril 
was clear; the curse of Meroz would light on ail who would not 

(I) Journals, vi. HO. (3) Baillie, i. 381^ Clareudon, iii. 368—384. 

vr. 21 
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come to h61p the Lord against the mighty : 2*'. that both kirks aod 
kingdoiDS were in imminent danger; they sailed in one bottom, 
dwelt in one house, and were meihbers of one body ; if either were 
ruinated, the other could not subsist; Judah could not long con- 
tinue in liberty, if Israel were led away captive : and 3*". that they 
had now a fair opportunity of advancing uniformity in discipline 
and worship ; the English had already laid the foundation of a good 
building by casting out that great idol, prelacy ; and it remained 
for the Scots to rear the edifice, and in God's good time to put on 
Ihe Gap>stone. The clergy called on their hearers ^^ to turn to God 
^'by fasting and prayer;" a proclamation was issued summoning 
all the lieges between the ages of sixteen and sixty to appear in 
arms; and the chief command of the forces was, at the request of 
the parliament, accepted by Leslie, the veteran general of the 
covenanters in the last war. He had indeed made a solemn promise 
to the king, when he was created earl of Levcn, never more to bear 
arms, against him; but he now recollected that it was with the 
reservation, if not expressed, at least understood, of all cases in 
which liberty or religion might be at stake (1). 

In England the covenant with some amendments was approved 
by the two houses, and ordered to be taken and subscribed by all 

Sept. 25. persons in office, and generally by the whole nation. The commons 
set the example; the lords, with an affeotation of dignity which 
exposed them to some sarcastic remarks, wailed till it had pre- 
viously been taken by the Scots. At the same time a league of 
'^ brotherly assistance'' was negotiated, stipulating that the estates 
should aid the parliament with an army of 21,d'00 men; that they 

Nov. 39. should place a Scottish garrison in Berwick, and dismantle the 
town at the conclusion of the war ; and that their forces should be 
paid by England at the rate of 31,000Z. per month, should receive 
for their outfit an advance of 100,000/., besides a reasonable re- 
compense at the establishment of peace, and should have assigned 
to them as security the estates of the papists, prelates, and ma- 
lignants in Nottinghamshire, and the five northern counties. On 
the arrival of 60,0002. the levies began ; in a few weeks they were 
completed : and before the end of the year Leslie mustered his 
forces at Hairlaw, the appointed place of rendezvous (2). 

This formidable lefigue, this union, cemented by interest and 
fanaticism, struck alarm into the breasts of the royalists. They had 
found it difficult to maintain their ground against the parliament 
alone ; they felt unequal to the contest with a new and powerful 

( 1) Rashworth, ▼. 472. 482. 492. Jonmals, 139' " church of Ireland " after that of England, an 
312- Baillie. {. 390, 391. "The chief aim of it explanation of the word prelkcy, and the addition 
*' wa8fortbepro{>agationofourchurchdiscipline of a marginal note, stating, that by the expres- 
'< in England and Ireland." Id. 393. stoo " according to the word of God/' wos 

(2) Journals, Sept. |4. 21.35. Oct. 3* Dec. 8. meant " so far as we do or shall in our con* 
Lords' Jounials, vi. 220 — 224. 243. 281. 289- "sciences conceive the same according to the 
364. Theamendmentswerethe insertion of " the " word of God." Journals, (iept. 1, 2. 
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eoemy. But Charies stood undismayed; of a sangufue disposition, 
and confident in the Justice of his cause, he saw no reason to 
despond; and, as he had long anticipated, so had he prepared to 
meet this additional evil. With this view he had laboured to secure 
the obedience of the English army in Ireland against the adherents 
and emissaries of the parliament. Suspecting the fidelity of Lei- 
cester, the lord lieutenant, he contrived to detain him in England ; 
gave to the commander-in-chief, the earl of Ormond, who was 
raised to the higher rank of marquess, full authority to dispose of 
commissions in the army ; appointed sir Ilenry Tichborne lord Apr. 3. 
justice in the place of Parsons ; compelled the commissioners sent 
by the two houses to leave the island ; and at last obtained an Aug. i . 
undisputedascendency by imprisoning, under a charge of treason, 
four of the counsellors most hostile to his designs (1). 

So many reinforcements had successively been poured into Ire- 
land, both from Scotland and England, that the army which opposed 
the insurgents was at length^raised to 50,000 men (2) : but of these 
the Scots seemed to attend to their private interests more than the 
advancement of the common cause ; and the English were gradually 
reduced in number by want, and desertion, and the casualties of 
War. They won indeed several battles; they burnt and demolished 
many villages and towns; but the evil of devastation recoiled upan 
themselves, and they began to feel the horrors of famine in the midst 
of the desert which they had made. Their applications for relief 
were. neglected by the parliament, which. had converted to Its own 
use a great part of the money raised for the service of Ireland^ and 
felt little inclination to support an army attached to the royal cause. 
The officers remonstrated in free though respectful language, and 
the failure of their hopes embittered their discontent, and attached 
them more closely to the sovereign (3). 

In the mean while the catholics, by the establishment, of a 
federative government, had consolidated their power, and given an 
uniform direction to their eiforls. It. was the eaie of thfiir leaders 
to copy the example given by the Scots, during the successful war 
of the covenant.' Like them they professed a sincere attachment, to 
the person, a profound respect for the legitimate authority, of the 
monarch : but like them they claimed the right of resisting op- 
pression, and of employing force in defence of their religion and 
liberties. At their request, and in imitation of the general assembly 
of the Scottish kirk, a synod of catholic prelates and divines was 
convened at Kilkenny ; a statement of the grievances which led the a. .. 
insurgents to take up. arms was placed before them ; and they decided J^*^\ 
that the grounds were sufficient, and the war was lawful, provided ^ 

(1) Carte's Onnond, i. 421. 441. iii. 76. 12S. (3) Clarendon, iii. 415^418. 434. Carte's Or- 
135. ^ mond, iii. i55. 162. l64. 

(2) Journals, ▼. 226. 
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it wero nol eoodiicled throagh moliires of penonal interest or 
tatred, nor disgraeed by acts of unnecessarf croeltj. Ah oath and 
covenant was ordered to be taken, binding the stibsGrAers lo 
pisQleet, at the risk of their lives and lortunes, the freedom of tiie 
catholic wonhip, the person, heirs, and fights of the sovereign, 
and the lawftil immunities and Jiherties of the kingdom of Ireland, 
against all usurpers and invaders nrhomsoever : and excommunica- 
tioi i^as pronounced against all cathcdics nrho shoidd aiiandon the 
eovenapt or assist their enemies, against all ^who shonM forctbiy 
detain in their possession the goods of English or Iri^ cathofics, 
or of Irish protestants not adversaries to the cause, and against alt 
who should take advantage of the war to murder, wound, rob, or 
despoil others. By common consent a supreme council of twenty- 
four members was chosen, with lord Mountgarret as president; 
and a day was appointed for a national assembly, which, without 
the niwe, should assume the form, and exercise the rights, of a 
pailiament (1). 

This assend>ly gave stability to the plan of govornment dewed 
bf the leaders. The authority of the statute-law was acknowledged, 
Oct. 1. and for its admimstration a council was established in each county. 
From the judgment of ttds tribunal there lay an appeal to the coon- 
qU Qf ttie province, which in its turn acknowledged the superior 
jnrisdiolion of ^^ the supveme council of the coitfederatod catho- 
'^ lies ui Icdand.'' For the conduct of the war four genends were 
iqipoinled, one to load the forces of each province, Owen OTVeH 
in Ulster, Preston in Leinster, Barry Oarret in Monster, and John 
Buike in Gonnau^, att of them officers of experience and merit, 
wlM> had relinquished their commands in the armies of foreign 
{Minces, to <^er their services to their countrymen. Aware that 
these regulations amounted to an assumption of the sovereign 
auttiority, they were carebil to convey to the king new assurances 
of their detvoUon to his person, and to state to him reasons in 
Jostiflcatlon of their conduct. Their former messengers, though 
protestants of rank and acknowledged loyalty, had been arrested, 
imprisoned, and, in one instance at least, tortured by order of their 
enemies. They now ado|Med a more secure channel of comnuini- 
cafion, and transmitted their petitions through the hands of the 
commander-in-chief. In these the supreme council detailed a lon(| 
list of grievances which they prayed might be redressed. They re-^ 
petted with warmth the imputation of disloyally or rd)ellion. if 
they had taken up arms they had been compelled to it by a suc^ 
cession of ii^ories beyond human endurance, of injuries in their 
religion, in their honour and estates, and in the liberties c^ their 

(t) RiuhworUi» ▼. 616. Viadiciac Cath. Hib. 4 strance* AS.) says that the nal author was (Ir 
—7. This wwk has oAen beeii attribaled to sir Callaghan, presented bj Uie sopreme council to 
Rkh. Belling, bat Walsh (Prcf . to Hist, of Remon- the see of Waterford, 
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country. Their eoemies were the enemies of the kiog. The men 
who bad sworn to extir|)ate them from Iheir naliv6 soil were the 
sftBKT who sought to deprive him of his erown. They therefore 
oof^fired him to summon a new parliament in Ireland, to allow 
Ihem the free exercise of that reUgion which they had inlierited 
from their fathers, and to confirm to Irishmen their hational rfghts^ 
aa he had already done to his subjects of England and Scotland (1). 

The ?ery first of these petilionsi praying for a cessation of arms, 
had suggested a new line of pc^icy to the king (2). He privately 
informed the marquess of Ormond of his wish to employ a portion 
of the Irish army in EnghnNl, requhred him for that {furpos^ to a.ik 
conclude an armistice with the insurgents, and sent him inMructlons Ap?.^23. 
for the regulation of Us conduct. This despatch wais secret^ it was 
fbUowed by a public warrant; and' that wad succeeded by* a pe^ 
remptory commands But mtfcb occurred to retard thd ohject, and 
irritate the impalienee of the monarch. Ormond^for bis own secu^ 
rity, and the serviee of his sovefeigD, deemed it poHtie to aesuhio 
a tone of superiority, and to reject moSl of the demands of the 
confederates, who, he saw, were already dividedf into palrties, mid 
iBfluepced by opposite counsels, llie ancient Irish and the dergy'i 
whose efforto were dtrectied by Scaramp, a pa)^ envoy, wahnty 
opposed the project. Their ehemies, thisy observed, had been rc^ 
d^ced to extreme distress^ their viclorious aTmy Mder Preston 
OHide daily inroads to th)s very gates of thi5 capital* Why sliouM 
they descend frofn the vantage ground which they hiMl gained? 
why^ without a motive, resign the prize wfa^n it was br6nght 
within their reach ? It was not easy 10 answer thfeir argfimeuts : but 
tfaelords of the pale, attached thibugh habit to the Englisbgotern- 
mentf, anxiously loDgtKl for an am^tibe as the preparatory step to 
a peace. Their eiLertions prevailed. A cessat&on of arnls was con- sept. 15. 
eluded for twelve moilths; and the confoderates, to the surprise 
of theilr enemies, Consented to contribute toward the support of 
the royal army the sum of 15,0002. in ndoney, add tho value of 
15,000^.= in provisions (3). 

At the Slime time Charles had recourse to other expedients, from 
tiro of irhich he promised ttiroself considerable benefit; 1^ It had 
been the policy of the cardinal Bichelieu* to folkient thfe. troubles in 
Englattd a^ he bitd previously done in ScoHahd ^ and his inlentioti 
was faithfaUy fulfifled by ftie FVencb ambatodor Suinelerf^. But 

^l) Gaite, Sti. I iO» 1 1 1 . 136. ** three kingdoms ;" and, to fnflame the passions 

(3) Carte, iii. 99. of their partisans, published a declaration in 

(3) Rnahwortfa, ▼. 54S. Gaite, ii. App. t . iil. which, with tbei^ aBihal adherence to truth, they 

117. 131. 1S9. ISO. IM. 163. 1T3. IM. No one, assert that the cessation was made at atiinb wh«u 

1 tUnh, who has perused all the doolm^ts, can '* the famine' amonf tba Irish had made Ihem, 

donht that the armistice was necessary for the " unnaftatal and cannibaMik^, eat and feed one 

preserratton of the artny in li«lailii. But its real '* upon another," that it had bees devised and 

ol^ect did not escape the notice of the twd carried on by popish inttruments, and was de- 

hmMCB, who Toled it •' destructive to the prates* signed foir the better intvodUctioa bf popery, and 

" Unt teKgibo; dishonounhie to the Bnf^ish ml- the extirpation of the protettant' religion. Jour- 

" tion, and prejudicial to the interests of the nals, vi. 333. 339. 
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in Ibe course of the last year both Richelieu and Louis XIII. died : 
the regency, during Ihe minority of the young king, devolyed od 
Anne of Austria, llie queen-mother ; and that princess had always 
professed a warm attachment for her sister-in-law, Henrietta Maria. 
Senneterre was superseded by the count of Uarcourt, a prince of 
the bouse of Lorrain, with the title of ambassador extraordinary. 
The parliament received him with respect in London, and permitted 

o«i. II. iiim to proceed to Oxford. Charles, whose circumstances would not 
allow him to spend his time in diplomatic finesse, immediately de- 
manded a loan of money, an auxiliary army, and a declaration 
against his rebellious subjects. But these were things which the 

Not 15. ambassador had no power to grant. He escaped with difficulty from 
the importunity of the king, and returned to the capital to negotiate 
with the parliament. There, offering himself in quality of mediator, 

Nov. 22. be requested to know the real grounds of the existing war : but his 
hope of success was damped by this cold and laconic answer, that, 
when he had any proposal to submit in the name of the French 
king, the houses would be ready to vindicate their conduct. Soon 

^^^^ afterwards the despatches from his court were intercepted and 

Jan. 10. opened ; among them was discovered a letter from lord Goring 
to the queen ^ and its contents disclosed that Harcourt had been 
selected on her nomination ; that he was ordered to receive his 
instructions from her and the king ; and that Goring was soli- 
ciHng succour from the French court. This information, with an 
account of the manner in which it had been obtained, was com- 
municated to the ambassador, who immediately demanded pass- 

Feb. 12. poriSj and left the kingdom (1). 

S^". Experience had proved to Charles that the very name of par- 
liament possessed a powerful influence over the minds of the lower 
classes in favour of his adversaries. To dispel the charm he re- 
solved to oppose the loyal members to those who remained at 
Westminster, and summoned by proclamation both houses to meet 
him at Oxford on the twenty-second of January in the succeeding 

Jan. 2'^ year. Forty-three peers and 118 commoners obeyed (2); the usual 
forms of parliament were observed, and the king opened the session 
with a gracious speech, in which he deplored the calamities of the 

Jan. 29. klugdom, desired them to bear witness to his pacific disposition, 
and promised them all the freedom and privileges belonging to such 
assemblies. Their first measure was a letter subscribed by all the 
members of both houses, and directed to the earl of Essex, request- 

(1) ClarRodon, ui.398-«-403. Joarnals, vi./245« names, eren including cuch as took it after thai 
302. 5- 9. 875. 9. 416. Conunons, Sept. 14. Oct. day.(GompQre Rosbwortb, v.4M>witii the Jour- 
II. Not. 15. 22. Jan. 10. 12. Feb. 12. nals.) The lords were twenty«lwo present, sercn- 

(2) If we may believe Whitelock (80)> when ty.four absent, of whom eleven were excused.' 
the two houses at Westminster were called over Journals, vi. 887. The two houses at Oxford pnh- 
( Jan. 30) there were 380 members present, and lished also their lists of the members, making the 
100 employed on different services. But 1 suspect commons amount to 175, the lords to 83. But of 
some error in the numbers, as the list of those the latter several, had been created since the «om- 
^ho took the covenant amounts only to 220 mencament of the war. 
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iDg him lo convey (o those ^'by whom he was Irasted/' Iheir ear- 
nest desire that commissioners might be appointed on both sides 
to treat of an accommodation. Essex, having received instructions, 
replied that he could not deliver a letter wluch, neither in its ad- im. so. 
dress nor in its contents, acknowledged the authority of the par- 
liament. Charles himself was next brought forward. He directed Mar. 3. 
his letter to ^^ the lords and commons of parliament assembled at 
^^ Westminster,'* and requested, '^by the advice of the loids and 
^' commons of parliament assembled at Oxford,'* the appointment 
of commissioners to settle the. distractions of the kingdom, and 
parlicularly the manner ^' how all the members of both houses 
'^ might meet in fu|l and free convention of parliament, to con- 
^^ suit and treat upon such things as might conduce to the mainte- 
'^ nance of the true protestant religion, with due consideration to 
^^ the just ease of tender consciences, to the settling of the rights 
^^ of the crown and of parliament, the laws of the land, and the 
^^ liberties and property of the subjecL" This message the two 
houses considered as an insult, because it implied that they were 
not a full and free convention of parliament. In their answer they Mar. 0. 
called on the king to join them at Westminster ; ahd in a public 
declaration denounced the proceeding as ^'a popish and Jesuitical 
'*' practice to allure them by the specious pretence of peace to disa- 
'^ vow their own authority, and resign themselves, their religion, 
^^ laws, and liberties, to (he power of idolatry, superstition, and 
^^ slavery (1).'' In opposition the houses at Oxford declared that 
the Scots had broken the act of pacification, that all English sub- 
jects who aided (hem should be deemed traitors and enemies of the 
state, and that the lords and commons remaining at Westminster, 
who had given their consent to the coming in of the Scots, or the 
raising of forces under the earl of Essex, or the making and using 
of a new great seal, had committed high treason, and ought to be 
proceeded against as traitors to the king and kingdom (2). Thus 
again vanished the prospect of peace \ and both parties, with add!-* 
tional exasperation of mind, and keener desires of revenge^ re- 
solved once more to stake their hope of safety on the uncertain 
fortune of war. 

But the leaders at Westminster found it necessary to silence the 
murmurs of many among their own adherents, whose anxiety for 

(I) Journals, y'l. iSl . 459. The reader will no- on that account suspected of hartng already made 

tice in the king's letter tkn allusion to religions some secret overtures to the court. ** Bristol; 

toleration (" with due consideration to the ease *• under his hand, gives them a foil assurance of 

of tender consciences"), the first which had yet "sofblla liberty of their conscience as they 

been made by authority, and which a few years '* could wish, iuTeighiug withal against the SooU' 

before would have scandalized the members of '* cruel invasion, and the tyranny of our pres* 

the rharch of Eoeland as much as it did now the '< bytery, equal to the Spanish inquisition." 

presbyterians and Scots. But policy had taught Baillie, i. 428< 

that which reason could not. It was now thrown (2) Clarendon, iii. 440—454. Journals, 399. 

out as a bait to the independents, whose appre- ,404. 451. 459. 484. 485. Dec. 30. Jan. 18 30. 

hensions of perseinitinn were aggravated by the March 6. if. Rushworth, v. S59— 575- 582--802. . 
intolerance of their Scottish aHtes, and who were 
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the nMMtioo of peace M ttNte to attribute inkHmted moliTea to 
tlie adTocllea of war. On tlie tial appearance of a inptoie, a'com- 
mittee of aafely had been appointed, coneMng of fife lord^ and 
tea commonera, whose office it was k> perfbrm the dhties of the 
eiecutite authority, subject to the approbation and auttioritr oftbe 
houses ; now that the Scots Ited agreed to join In the war, this 
eodiniiltee, after a long resistance oq ttie part of the lotds, was 

Feb. 16. dissolfed, and another estaUii^ed in its place, under tlie name of 
tlie commiltee of the two Icingdoins, composed of a few meniien 
from each house, and of ceHatn commisrioners from the estates df 
Scotland (1). On tliia new body the peers looked with an eye of 
jealousy, and, when the commons, in consequence of unfaTooraUe 
reports, referred to il the. task of *^ preparing Some grounds for 
^' settling a just and saf^ peace in M the^ king's dominions,'* they 
(AiijBCted, not to the tbiog, but to the person^, and appointed* for 

Apr. 35. the same purpose a different comnrittee. The struggle lasted six 
weeks : but the influeDce of the un)er house had diminished with 
the number of its members, and the lords were compelled to sulh- 
mil und«r the coyer 6t an unimportant amendment to maintaiif 

Apr. as. their own honour. The propositions now brought forward as fiie 
basis of a reconciliation were in substance the ibIloWing : thai ttie 
covenant wiflli the obligation of taking it, the reformation of r^igion 
according to its prdrisions, and the utter aboIHion of episcopacy, 
should be coqfirmed by act of parhanient; that the cestoHon of 
war ih Ireland should be declared Toid by the same authority ; that 
a new oMh should be fhimed for' the diseotery of catholics; that 
the penalties of recusancy should be sfrictly enforced ^ that the 
children of catholics should be educated protest^nts; that certain 
EiVglish Protestants by name, all papists who had borne arms against 
the pariiament^ and all Irish rebels, whether catholics or protest 
tatati^ who had brought aid to the royal army, should be excepted 
firoiii the general pardon ; that the debts contracted by the pjulia^ 
mem should be paid out of the estates of delinquents ; aiid that the 
commanders of the forces by Itfnd and sea, the great offlcers of st«fte, 
the deputy of Irdand afad the judges, shouM be named by flie 
parliament, or the commissioners of parliament, to hold flieir 
pMces during their gbod behaviour. Fh>m the tone of these pro- 
positibus it was evident that the differences between the parties 
had become wider than before, and that peace depended on the 
subjugation of the one by the superior force or the better fortune 
of the other (2). 

(1) Jownjlsof Commons, Jkn. JM). Feb. 7. 10. fiOl. 514. 5ld. 5i7. 58i. Such, indeed, was the 

12. 16. OfLotd8,F«b. 12. 1«. dissension aniong them, that fiaiUie «aj» th«gr 

(J) Jtranuds, March 1$. 20. 23, 29. 30. Ap. 3. would have accepted the first proposal from the 

5. 13. 16. On the question whether they should houses at Oxford, had not the news that the Scots 

^l in union with tibe Scots, the commons di'ui. had passed the Tweed arrived a few hours l>efor^. 

dcd M against 64; but the noes obtained the This gave the ascendency to the friends of war. 

casting vote ofthe sneaker. Baillici. 446. See Baillte, i. 429, 430. 
also the Journals ofthe Lords, vi. 473, 483. 4»1. 
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Qere Qie reader may pauae, aod^befere he j^toceeds to the tveilli 
of Ibe iml ciainfMigiif nay lake a view of the diflbreilt flnaooifli 
expedieDU adopted by the contending parties. Want of money iv«li 
an eyil which pressed equally on bM^t; bittil wbs more easily borne 
by the patriots, who possessed an abundant resonrce in ttie nchte 
of the capital, and were less restrained in their demands by ooM* 
derations of delicacy or j«istlce* l*". Ibey were able on sadden 
emergencies to raise conslderdrie supplies 1^ lom fkom the mei^ 
chants of the city^ who seldom, dared to refiase, or^ if tbey dM} 
were oompelled to yield l>y menaces of: distraidt and impiisoiimenti 
For aB su^ advances inteteat waa promijMd al the nsiiai^ rate bf 
eight per cent., and ^* the public failh was pledged for the repays 
'^ raent of the capHali*' i^. When the ftorliament orderoi their 
first l^y of soldiers, naafiy of their partisans aubscrflMjd considdrabie 
sun^ in money, or plate, or arms^ or provisions- But it waa^ sooii 
asked^ why the burthen shouU faitt etclusivdy on the well-^affected: 
and the houses improved the hint to ordl^in that M non^ubserlbers^ 
both in the city and in the country should be compelM to contri^ 
bttte the twei»tieth part of their estates towards the support of the 
common cause; 3^. StiH the wants^ of the army daily Increased^ and^ 
as a t^nporary resource, an order wa» made that each county stnmid 
provide for the subsistence of the menp whitati It had Ihrcaslied^ 
4''. and tbi» was followed by a more permaaetal eo^diekit, a* weekly 
assessment of lO^OOO/. on the city of London^ and. of 24jOoM. on 
the rest of the kingdomi^ k> be levied by cornlty-rates, aHev I6e 
manner of sobsidies. S"*. In addttiihi, t^ estates both real and per^ 
sonal of all deUnquenfe, that iSy of att individiids who hadboine 
arm« for the king, or supplied himi with money, or in an^ ittaqner, 
or under any pretense,, had opposed the parliament, were seques^ 
trated from the Qwjoersv and placed under the management of 
certaiii eommissiopears empowered to revive the rea^^ to sai^e 
the moneys and goods, to sue for d^bls^ and to pay the proeeeds 
into the tre$^iiry. &". In the. next place came the excise, a branch 
of texatioa of exotie origin, and. hitherto unknown' in the king- 
dom-. To it many okjieetioBS were made ^ but the ample and con- 
staiil supply wbiefa it promise$L ensured its adoption *, and after a 
suoceflViioa of dritetes and conferences^ which occiq)ied> the houses 
during three months, the new duties, which were in most instances 
to be paid by the first purchaser, weroimposied both on thid articles 
atoeadf suidect to the cimtoms, and onr a nuaoennss dass of com- 
modities of indigettous' growth or manufectura (1). Lastly, fn aM 
of thesA several sounces of revenue, the houses did hot relVisc 
another of a more singular description. It was customary for many 

(l) It $Iioiiid be obMryed that the exeiM in its meat* whether il were exposed for sale iu Hie 

very infaftvyeMeiMlBd. to strong beer, ak^cidir, niai^» or killed by peivate families for their 

l>erry, wine, oU, figs^ so^r, niisiB«,«^peiiper, salt, own cobsiiiaptiott- JMunali, y'u yi2* 
silk, tobacco, soap, strong waters, and eyen flesh 
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of the patriots to observe a weekly fast for the success of their 
eaose ; and, that their parses might not profit by the exercise of 
their piety, they were careful to pay into the treasury the price of 
the meal from which they had abstained. If others would not fast, 
it was at least possible to make them pay ; and commissioners were 
appointed by ordinance to go through the city, to rate eTery 
house-keeper at the price of one meal for his family, and to collect 
the money on every Tuesday during the next six months. By these 
expedients the two houses contriTed to carry on the war, though 
their pecuniary embarrassments were continually multiplied by 
the growing accumulation of their debts, and the unayoidaMe in- 
crease of their expenditure (1). 

With respect to the king^ his first resource was in the sale of 
his plate and jewels, his next in the generous devotion of his ad- 
herents, many of whom served him during the whole war at 
their own cost, and, rather than become a burthen to their so- 
vereign, mortgaged their last acre, and leH themselves and their 
families without the means of future subsistence. As soon as he 
had set up his standard, be solicited loans from his friends, pledg- 
ing his word to requite their promptitude, and allotting certain 
portions of the crown lands for their repayment — a very precarious 
security as long as the issue of the contest should remain uncer- 
tain. But the appeal was not made in vain. Many advanced 
considerable sums without reserving to themselves any claim to 
remuneration, and others lent so freely and abundantly, that this 
resource was productive beyond his most sanguine eipeclations. 
Tet, before the commencement of the third campaign,- he was 
compelled to consult his parliament at Oxford. By its advice he 
issued privy seals, which raised ]00,OOOZ., and, in imitation of his 
adversaries, established the excise, which brought him in a con- 
stant, though not very copious supply. In addition, his garrisons 
supported themselves by weekly contributions from the neighbour- 
ing toii^nships, and the counties which had associated in his favour 
willingly furnished pay and subsistence to their own forces. Tet, 
after all, it was manifest that he possessed not the same facilities 
of raising money with his adversaries, and that he must ultimately 
succumb through poverty alone, unless he could bring the struggle 
to a speedy termination (2). 

For this purpose both parties had made every exertion, and 
both Irishmen and Scotsmen had been called into England to fight 
the battles of the king and the parliament. The severity of the 
winter afforded no respite from the operations of war. Five Irish 

(l) Ibid. T. 460. 466. 482., vi. 108. 196. 209. votioa of the time, " a fast required a toUl ab- 

324. 248 250. 272. Commons' Joamab, Not. " stineice from all food, till the fast was ended." 

26. Dec. 8. 1642.' Feb. 23, Sept, 1643. March 36. Directory for the publiqne worship, p. 32. 

^u**...?"***'^®'**'' ^•7^- **0- 209. 313 748. It (2) Rushiwrlh, ▼. 580. 601. Clarendon, ii. 8T. 

should be recollected that, according to the de* 453. 
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regiments, Ihe first fruits of the cessalioq in Ireland, arrived at 
Mostyn in Flintshire*, their reputation, more Ihaii their number, a.d. 
unnerved the, prowess of their enemies; no force ventured to op- not' 
pose them in the field ; and, as they advanced, every posl was 
abandoned or surrendered. At length the garrison of Nanlwich 
arrested their progress *, and, whilst they were occupied with the a. ». 
siege, sir Thomas Fairfax approached with a superior force from ji^^'s. 
Yorkshire. For two hours the Anglo-Irish, under lord Byron, jmi.2&. 
maintained an obstinate resistance against the assailants from with* 
out, and the garrison from within the town ; but in a moment of 
despair 1600 men in the works threw down their arms, and, with 
a fiew exceptions, entered the ranks of their adversaries. Among 
the names of the officers taken occurs that of the celebrated colonel 
Monk, who was afterwards released from the Tower to act a more 
brilliant part, first in the service of the commonwealth, and then 
in the re-establishment of the throne (1). 

A few days before this victory the Scots had passed the Tweed. '•»• i^- 
The notion that they were engaged in a holy crusade for the re- 
formation of religion made them despise every difficulty ; and, 
though the weather was tempestuous, though the snow lay deep 
on the ground, their enthusiasm carried them forward in a mass 
which the royalists dared not oppose. Their leader sought to sur- 
prise NewcasUe : he was disappointed by the promptitude of the 
marquess of Newcastle, who, on (he preceding day, had thrown !"«>>. % 
himself into the town; and famine compelled the enemy, after a^^b.as. 
siege of three weeks, to abandon the attempt. Marching up the ^' 3* 
left bank of the Tyne, they crossed the river at Bywell, and, has- 
tening by Ebchester to Sunderland, took possession of that port ^^' 4* 
to open a communication by sea with their own country. The 
marquess, having assembled his army, offered them battle : and, 
when they reflised to fight, confined them for five weeks, within 
their own quarters. In proportion as their advance into England 
had elevated the hopes of their friends in the capital, their subse- 
quent inactivity provoked surprise and complaints. But lord Fairfax Apr. n. 
having been joined by his victorious son from Cheshire, dispersed 
the royalists at Leeds, under colonel Bellasis, the son of lord Fal- 
conberg; and the danger of being enclosed between two armies Apr. 13. 
induced the marquess of Newcastle to retire from Durham to York. 
He was quickly followed by the Scots ; they were joined by Fairfax, Apr ao. 
and the combined army sat down before tiie city. Newcastle at 
first despised their attempts ; but the arrival of the earl of Man- 
chester, at the head of 14,000 men, convinced him of his danger, 
and he earnestly solicited succour from the king (2). ^^^ ^ 

But, instead of proceeding with the military transactions in 

(1) Rush, ▼. 299. 803. Fairfax, 434. Ed. of (2) Rashworlh, v. 233. Buillic, ii 1. 6,10. 
Maseres. 28. 32. JoiiriiaU, 522. 
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tbe Dorth, il will here be necessary to advert to Ihose which had 
taken place in other parts of the kingdom. In the codnties on 
the southern coast several actions had been foHghl, of whkh the 
success was various, and the result uniRiportant. Evetry cifd fixed 
itself on the two grand armies in the vicinity of Oxford and Lotadon. 
The parliaiaettt professed a resokilion to slake the fortone of ttie 
cause on one great and decisive battle ; and, with this view, every 
effort .was made to raise the forces* of Essex and Waller to the 
amount of 20,000 men^ These genenis marched' in two sej^rate 
corps, with the hope of enclosing the king, or of besie^^ him 
in Oxford (1). Aware of his inferiority, GharleS) by a skilftll naa- 

joM ncsuvre, passed with 7000 men between the hostile divisions, 

^'^' and arrived in safety at Worcester. The Jetfousy of the coni' 
manders did not allow them to act in concert. Essex dilrected his 
march into Dorsetshire^ WaHer took on himself tbe task of 
pursuing the fugitive monarch. Charles again diedetviBd him. He 
pretended to advance along the right bank of tfafe Severn from 

jaa>« IS. Worcester to Shrewsbury ^ and when Waller^ to preveht him, 
hastened ftrom Broomsgrove to take fioasession of that town, the 

jaoa 30. lung tufued at Bewdley^ retraced his step» to Oxford, and^ re- 
cruiting his army, beat up the enemy's quarters in Bucktngbam- 
shire. In two days Waller had returned to the Gharwett^ which 

June 29. Separated (he two armies ; bui an unsuccessful action at Oopredy 
bridge checked his impetuosity, and Charles^ improving the ad- 
vantage to repass the river, marched to Evesham ' in pursuit of 
Essex. Waller did not follow* : his forces; by fatigue^ desertion, 
and his late loss, had been reduced from 8000 i^ 4000 men, 
and the committee of tbe two kingdoms recalled their (hvourlte 
general from his tedious and unavailing pursuit (2). 

During these marches and couotermarchesv in which the king 
had no other object than to escape from his pursuers, in the 
hope that some fortunate occurrence might turn the scale in 
his favour, he received despatches from the- marquess^ of New- 
castle. The ill->fated prince instantly saw the danger which threat- 
ened him. The fall of York wouki deprive him of tbe norOieru 
counties, and the subsequent junction of the besieging army with 
his o[4)onenls in the south wouU constHule a force against which 
it would be useless to shruggle. His only resource was in the 

(i) When Essex left Londoa he requested th« **■ prayed near two haan, then a psalm; aftci- 

assenUy eC dlviniis to keep a fast for his soec^ss; •* Mf. Henderson bronglit ik^ai to a sweet con- 

The reader nunr learn from BaiUie how it was " fereace of the heat confessed in the assembly, 

oelebmiied. *« VAs spent from nlo4 to five gfa- ** and other seen faults to be remedied, and tho 

** cionsly. After D< Twilse had bepin with a ** con^tonteiic^' to preach against aU sects, espe* 

" bHef prayer, Mr. Marshall prayed large two " cialty anabaptists and antinomians. Dr. Twisse 

" hours, most divinely confessing the sina of the '* cloeed widi a short prayer and blessing. God 

" members of the assembly in a wonderful , " was so evidently in all this ezereise, that we 

" pathctick, and prudent way. After Mr. Arrow- «• expect certainly a blessing." Baillle, ii. 18, 19- 

" smith preached an hour, then a psak«; there- (2) R ishworth, v. 670—676. Clarendon, iv. 

" after Mr. Vinos praved near two hours, and 487—493. 487'-502. BaiHie, ii. 38, 
" Mr. Pilmer pfeached an hour, and Mr. Seaman 
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courage and aottvity of prince Rupert. He ordered that com- Jam u. 
mander to colled all the foree io his power, to hasten into York- 
shire, to fight the enemy, and to keep in mind that two things 
were necessary for fhe preserTation of the crown, — ^bolh the relief 
of the isUy and the defeat of the conAined army (1). 

Rupert eariy in Ihe spring had marched from his quarters at 
Shrew^ury, surprised the parliamentary army before Newark, Mar. at. 
and afler a sharp action compelled it to capitulate. He was now May 35. 
employed in Gheshire and Lancashire, where he had taken Stock* jane u. 
port, ^ton, and Liveipool, and had raised ti^ sie^e of Latham- 
house, after it had been gallantly defended during eighteen weeks 
by the resolution of the countess of Derby. On the receipt of 
the royal command, he look with him a portion of his own men, 
and some regiments lately arrived from Ireland \ reinforcements 
poured ia on his march, and on his approach the combined 
araQy deemed it prudent to abandon the works before the city. 
He was Teceiyed wiiti acclamations of joy : but left York the next jaiy 1. 
day to fight the bloody and decisive battle of Marston-moor (2). 
Both armies, in accordance with the milftary tactics of the age, 
were drawn up in line, the infentry in three divisions, with Jniy 2. 
strong bodies of cavalry on eadb flank. In force they were 
nearly equal, amounting to twenty-three or twenty-five thousand 
BM»n : but there was this pecuiiaff ty in the arrangement of the par- * 
lianentaiians, that in each division the English and the Scots 
were intermixed, to preclude all occasion of jealoasy or dispute. 
It was now five in the afternoon, and for two hours a solemn 
pause ensued, eaeh eyeing the other in the silence of suspense 
with nothing to separate them but a narrow ditch or rivulet. 
At sefCT the signal was given, and Rupert, at the head of the 
royal eavaH'y on the right, charged with his usual impetuosity 
and with the usual res«lt. He bore down all before him, chased 
the fugitives to the distance of some miles, and thus, by his 
sifienee firom the field, suffered the victory to slip out of his 
hands (3). 

At the same time the royal infantry, under Goring, Lucas, 
and Pofter, had charged their opponents with equal intrepidity 
and equal success. The line of the confederates was pierced in 
several points; and their generals, Manchester, Leven, and lord 
iViirDiK, ^nvinced that the day was losl^ fled in different directions. 
Bf Hieir flight the chief command devolved upon Cromwell, who 
improved the c|>poptuttity to win for himself the laurels of victory. 
With '^ his ironsides ^^ and the Scottish horse, he had driven the 

(1) See bis letter in BTflyn's memoirs, ii, Ap. (8) Sir Tlioojias Fairfax says that at first he pnt 

S8. It cbn^letely excnlpates Rupert from the to ffightpart'of the royal cf^valry, and porsoed 

charge ofolwtinaey and rashness in having fought them on the road to York. On his r^um he 

the sahsecRient hoMle of Marston-moor. found that the rest of his wing had bf en routed 

(2) Rnshworth, v. 307. 633.631 . • by the prince. Fairfax, 438- 
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royal cayalry, under the earl of Newcastle, from their position 
on the left. Ordering a few squadrons to observe and harass 
the fugitives, he wheeled round on the flank of the royal in- 
fantry, and found them in separate bodies, and in disorder, in* 
dulging in the confidence and license of victory. Regiment after 
regiment was attaclced and dispersed : but the ^^ white coats,'^ 
a body of veterans raised by lord Newcastle, formed in a circle : 
and, whilst their pikemen kept the cavalry at bay, their mus- 
queteers poured repealed volleys into the ranks of the enemy. 
Had these brave men been supported by any other corps, the 
battle might have been restored : but, as soon as their ammu- 
nition was spent, an opening was made, and the white coats 
perished, every man falling on the spot on which he had fought. 

Thus ended the battle of Marston-moor. It was not long, indeed, 
before the royal cavalry, amounting (o 3000 men, made its ap- 
pearance returning from the pursuit. But the aspect of the field 
struck dismay into the heart of Rupert. His thoughtless impe- 
tuosity was now exchanged for an excess of caution ; and after a 
few skirmishes he withdrew. Cromwell spent the night on the 
spot : but it was to him a night of suspense and anxiety. His 
troopers were exhausted with the fatigue of the day : the infantry 
was dispersed and without orders in the neighbourhood : and he 
• expected every moment a nocturnal attack by Rupert, who had 
it in his power to collect a sufficient force from the several corps of 
royalists, which had suffered little in the battle. But the morning 
brought him the pleasing intelligence that the prince had hastened 
by a circuitous route to York. The immediate fruit of the vic- 
tory were fifteen hundred prisoners and the whole train of artillery. 
The several loss of the two parties is unknown ] those who buried 
the slain numbered the dead bodies at four thousand one hundred 
and any (1). • 

This disastrous battle extinguished the power of the royalists 
in the northern counties. The prince and the marquess had long 
cherished a deeply-rooted antipathy to each other. It had dis- 
played itself in a consultation respecting the expediency of fighting ^ 
it was not probable that it would be appeased by their defeat. They 
separated the next morning : Rupert, hastening to quit a place 
where he had lost so gallant an army, returned to his former com- 
mand in the western counties; Newcastle, whether he despaired of 
the royal cause, or was actuated by a sense of injurious treatment, 
taking with him the lords Falconberg and Widerington, sought an 
asylum on the continent. York, abandoned to its fate, opened its 

(l) For this battle see Roshwortli, ▼. 632. had fled. Leven was in bed at Leeds about noon : 

Thurloe, i. 39.* Clarendon, iv. 503.. BaiUie, li. and. having read the despatch, strock his breast, 

36. 40., Whitelock, 89.. MemorieoftbeSomer- exclaiming, *' I would to God I had died upon 

villes. Edin. 1815. Cromwell sent messengers " the pbce." Ibid. Also Tamer. MemoJK, 38- 
from the field to recall the three generals wbo 
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g&tes to the enemy, on coodilion that the citizens should not be 
molested, and that the garrison should retire to Skipton. The com- 
bined ai;my immediately separated by order of the committee of 
both kingdoms. Manchester returned into Nottinghamshire. Fair* 
fax remainedin York, and the Scots under Leslie, retracing their 
steps, closed the campaign ivith the reduction of Newcastle. They 
had no objection to pass the winter in the neighbourhood of their 
own country : the parliament felt no wish to see them nearer to the 
English capital (1). 

In the mean time Essex^ impatient of the control exercised by 
that committee, ventured to act in opposition to its orders, and the 
two houses, though they reprimanded him for his disobedience, 
allowed him to pursue the plan which he had formed of dissolving 
with his army the association of royalists in Somersetshire, Devon- 
shire, and Cornwall. He relieved Lime, which had long been jane 
besieged by prince Maurice, one of the king's nephews, and ad- ^^""'^ ' 
vanced in the direction of Exeter, where the queen a few days 
before had been delivered of a daughter. That princess, weary of jaiy i4. 
the dangers to which she was exposed in England, repaired to 
Falmouth, put to sea with a squadron of ten Butch or Flemish 
vessels, and, escaping the keen pursuit of the English fleet from 
Torbay, reached in safety the harbour of Brest (2). J«»y »»• 

Essex, regardless of the royalists who assembled in the rear of Jane ^ti- 
his army, pursued his march into Cornwall. To most men his 
conduct was inexplicable. Many suspected that he sought to re- 
venge himself on the parliament, by betraying his forces into the 
hands of the enemy. At Lestwithiel he received two letters, one, Aug.e. 
in which he was solicited by the king to unite with him in compel- 
ling his enemies to consent to a peace, which, while it ascertained 
the legal rights of the throne, might secure the religion and liber- 
ties of the people ^ another from eighty-four of the principal officers 
in the royal army, who pledged themselves to draw the sword 
against the sovereign himself, if he should ever swerve from the 
principles which he had avowed in his letter. Both were disap- 
pointed. Essex sent the letters to the two houses, and coldly 
replied that his business was to fight, that of the parliament to 
negotiate. 

But he now found himself in a most critical silfiation, cut off 
from all intercourse from London, and enclosed between the sea 
and the combined forces of the king, prince Maurice, and sir 

(l). Clarendon, ii. 505. already impeached of high treason. Roshworth, , 

(2) I doafal vrhether Essex had any claim to ▼. 684. I observe that even before the war» when 

that generosity of character which is attribated the king had written to the qaeen to intimate his 

to him by historians. The queen had been deli- wish to Essex, as lord cfaamberlain/'to prepare 

▼ered of a princess, Henrietta Maria, at Exeter, the palace for his reception, she desired Nicholas 

and sent to him for a passport to go to Bath or to do it, adding, '* their lordships are to great 

Bristol for the recovery of her health. He refused, '< princes to receave anye direction from me." 

but insultingly offered to attend her himself, if Evelyn's Mem. ii. App. 78. 
ahu would go (o London, where she had been 
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Aug. M. Richard GrciiiTllle. ms cavalry, imaMe to abtaln MdMistenee, 
burst in the night, thoogh not vithMt loss, ttirough the lines of 
(be enemy. But each day the royalists won some of his posts ; their 
artillery 4)oinroanded 4tie small haven of Foy, through which alone 
he could obtain pr4)visioiis ; and his men, dismayed by a soceessioo 
of disasters, refosed to stand to their €ol<Mm. In this emergency 
ilssex, with two other officers, escaped from the beach ia a boat 
to Flynioath, and majors-general Skfppon offered to capitulate fbr 
the rest of the army. On the surrender of their arms,anmiunition9 

$«pt. 1. and artillery, the men were sAlowed to march to Poole and Ware- 
ham, «id thence were eonyeyed in transports to PortemouCh, 
where commissioners from the parliament met them with a supi^y 
of clothes and money. The lord general repaired to his own house, 
caUiog for an inf estigation both tnio his own conduct and into that 
of the committee, who had neglected to diq[)erse the royalists in the 
rear of his army, and had betrayed the cause of the people, to 
gratify their own jealousy by the disgrace of an opponent. To 
soothe his wounded mind, the houses ordered a joint deputation to 
wail on him, to thank him for his fld^ty to the cause, and to ex* 
press their estimali(m of the many and eminent services wl^ioh he 
had rendered to his country (1). 

This success eieyated the hopes of the king, who, assuming a 
tone of conscious superiority, invited ail his subjects to accompany 
him to London, and aid him in compelling the parliam^l to accept 

Sept. 30. of peace. But the energies of his opponents were not exhausted. 
They quickly recruited their diminished forces : the several corps 
under Essex, Waller, and Manchester united ; and, while the roya- 
lists marched through Whitechurch, to Newbury, a more numerous 
army moved in a parallel direction through Basingstoke to Riding. 
There the leaders (the lord general was aWnt under pretence of 

Oct. 27. indisposition), hearing of reieforcemenls pouring into Oxford, re* 
sdved to avail themselves of their present superiority, and to attack, 
at the same moment, the royalist positions at Show on the eastern, 
and at Speen on the western side of the town. The action in both 
places was obstinate, the result, as late as ten at night, doubtful : . 
but the king, fearing to be surrounded the next day, assembled his 
men under the protection of Bennington castle, and marched 

voT. 9 towards WaBtngford, a movement ^hich was executed without op«- 

sor. 9. position by the light of the moon, and in full view of the enemy. In 
a few days he relumed with a more numerous force, and, receiving 
the §rlillery and ^mipunition, which for security b^ Imd left in 
Bennington castle, conveyed it v^ithout molestation to Wallingford. 
As he passed and repassed, the parliamentarians kept within their 
lines, and even refused the liatUe which he offered. This backward- 

(0 Rnshworth, t. 633, 4. 690—3. 699—711. Clarend. iv. 511^518-*527. 
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nesSf whether it arose flrom internal dissension, or from inferiority 
of numf)ers, provoked loud complaints, not only in the capital, 
where the conflict at Newbury had been celebrated as a victory, but 
in the two houses, who had ordered the army to follow up its suc- 
cess. The generals, having dispersed their troops in winter quar- 
ters, hastened to vindicate their own conduct. Charges of cowardice, 
or disaffection, or incapacity, were made and retorted by one against 
the other ; and that cause which had nearly triumphed over the king 
seemed now on the point of being lost through the personal jealousies 
and contending passions of its leaders (1). 

The greater part of these quarrels had originated in the rivalry 
of ambition : but those in the army of the earl of Manchester were 
produced by religious jealousy, and on that account were followed 
by more important results. When the king attempted to arrest the 
five members, Manchester, at that time lord Kymbolton, was the 
only peer whom he impeached. This circumstance endeared Kym- 
bolton to the party *, his own safely bound him more closely to its 
interests. On the formation of the army of the seven associated 
counties, he accepted, though with reluctance, the chief command : 
for bis temper and education had formed him to shine in the senate 
rather than the camp ; and, aware of his own inexperience, he 
devolved on his council the chief direction of military opera- 
tions, reserving to himself the delicate and important charge of 
harmonizing and keeping together th,e discordant elements of 
which his force was composed. Tbe second in command was 
Cromwell, with the rank of lieuteuaht-geperal. That fortunate 
adventurer, the first cousin and faithful follower of Hampden, 
had served in the last parliament for Huntingdon, and sat in 
the present as representative of Cambridge. He was a bold, 
though not a frequent speaker. The courtiers ridiculed the home- 
liness of his dress, the sharpness of his voice, and the inelegance 
of his manners : but Cromwell could always command the atten- 
tion of |he house by the originality of his views and '' the fervour 
*'*' of his eloquence." At the commencement of the war he hastened 
to raise troops in the eastern counties, and was soon at the head of a 
regiment of cavalry, all of them freeholders or the sons of free- 
holders, soldiers from a sense of duty, and enthusiasts both in reli- 
gion and politics (2). Though he freely associated with his men, he 
never forfeited their attachment or obedience^ he prayed and fought 
at their head ; and by his courage, and decision, and good fortune, 
was soon distinguished as one of the most promising among the 
parliamentary officers. It has been said that he was a dissembler 
from the beginning, who sought to conceal the workings of his am- 
bition under the affectation of superior piety. But I can discover no 

(j) Rnshworth, v. 715—733. Clarendon, 546 (2) Whilelock, 72. 
— 552. 

VI. 22 
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snfidflot grooMl for llie cbaige. To me he appens lo hate felt 
that religioiis fonalkisin which he so fearlesBly displayed, and to 
iiave owed Ua first rise towards greatness more to his leal in the 
cause, and the natiTC energy of his mind, than to any news of per- 
sonal interest or aggrandizement. 

In the parade of sanctity both Manchester and Gromwefl seemed 
equal proficients : in belief and practice they followed two opposite 
parties. The first sooght the exclosiTe establishment of the pre^y- 
terian system ; the other contended for the conunon right of man- 
kind to worship God according to tlie dictates of conscience. But 
this difference of opinion proToked no dissension between them. 
The more gentle and accoipmodating temper of Manchester was 
awed by the soperior genius of Cromwell, who gradaally acquired 
the chief control of the army, and offered his protection to the inde- 
pendents under his command. In other quarters these religionists 
suffered restraint and persecution from the zeal of the presby teriaos : 
the indulgence which they enjoyed under Cromwell scandalized and 
alarmed the orthodoxy of the Scottish commissioners, who obtained, 
as a counterpoise to the influence of that officer, the post of major- 
general for Crawford, their countryman, and a rigid presby terian. 
Cromwell and Crawford instantly became rivals and enemies. The 
merit of the victory at MarstonHOOoor had been claimed by the inde- 
pendents, who magnified the services of their favourite commander, 
and ridiculed the flight and cowardice of the Scots. Crawford re- 
torted the charge, and deposed that Cromwell, having received a 
slight wound in the neck at the commencement of the action, im- 
mediately retired and did not afterwards appear in the field. The 

.s«pt.5. lieutenant-general In revenge exhibited articles against Crawford 
before the committee of war, and the ccrfonels threatened lo resign 
their commissions unless he were removed ; while on the other 
hand Manchester and the chaplains of the army gave testimony in 
his favour, and the Scottish commissioners, assuming the defence of 
their countryman, represented him as a martyr in the cause of re- 
ligion (1). 

But before this quarrel was terminated a second of greater im- 
portance arose. The indecisive action at Newbury, and (he refusal 
of battle at Dennington, had excited the discontent of the public : the 
lower house ordered an inquiry into (he conduct of the generals 

Not. 23. ^nd the slate of the armies *, and the report made by the committee 
of both kingdoms led to a vote ttiat a plan for the organization of the 
national force, in a new and more efficient form, should be imme- 
diately prepared. Waller and Cromwell, who were both members 

Not. 25. of thc houso, fclt dissatisficd with the report. At the next meeting 
each related his share in the transactions, which had excited such 

(1) Baillic, ii. 40. 41, 42. 49. &7. 60. 66. 69. HoUis, 15. 
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loud complaints ', and the latter embraced the opportunity to prefer 
a charge of disaffection against the earl of Manchester, who, he pre- 
tended, was unwilling that the royal power should suffer additional 
humiliation, and on that account would neyer permit his army to 
engage, unless it were eYidenUy to its disadvantage. Manchester in 
the house of lords repelled the imputation with warmth, vindicated 
his own conduct, and retorted on his accuser, that he had yet to 
learn in what place lieutenant-general Cromwell with his eavilry 
had posted himself on the day of battle (i). 

It is worthy of remark that, even at this early period, Essex, 
Manchester, and the Scottish commissioners suspected Cromwell 
with his friends of a design to obtain the command of the army, to 
abolish the house of lords, divide the house of commons, dissolve 
the covenant between the two nations, and erect a new government 
according to his own principles. To defeat this project it was at first 
proposed that the chancellor of Scotland should denounce him as 
an incendiary, and demand his punishment according to the late 
treaty *, but on the reply of the lawyers whom they consulted, that 
(heir proofs were insufficient to sustain the charge, it was resolved 
that Manchester should accuse him before the lords of having ex- 
pressed a wish to r^uce the peers to the state of private gentlemen ; 
of having declared his readiness to fight against the Scots^ whose 
chief object was to establish religious despotism ; and of having 
threatened to compel, with the aid of the independents, both king 
and parliament to accept such conditions as he should dictate. This 
charge, with a wrif ten statement by Manchester in his own vindica- 
tion, was communicated to the commons ; and they, after some ob- 
jections in point of form and privilege, referred it to a committee. Dee. u. 
wtiere its consideration was postponed from time to time, till at 
last it was permitted to sleep in silence (2). 

Cromw^ did not hesitate to wreak his revenge on Essex and 
Manchester, though the blow would probably recoil upon himself. 
He proposed in the commons what was afterwards called the " seK- Dec. 9. 
" denying ordinance,'' that the members of both houses should be 
excluded from all offices whether civil or military. He would not, 
he said, reflect on what was past, but suggest a remedy for the fu- 
ture. The nation was weary of the war : and bespoke the language 
both of Ijriends and foes, when he said that the blame of its continu- 
ance rested with the two housed, who could not be^xpeeted to bring 
it to a speedy termination^ as kmg as so many of their members 
derived from military commands wealth and authority, and con- 
sideration. His real object was open to every eye : still the motion 
met with the concurrence of his own parly, and of all whose pa- 

(O Rushwopth, V. 732. Joumab, Nor. 22, 2$. (2) Baillie, ii. 76, 77. Journak. Dec. 2. 4. 
25. Lords' Joamak,vii. 67. 78.80. 141. White- Jan. 18. Lords' Journals, 79. 80. Whilelock, 
'"^'He. 116, 117. HolHs, 18. 
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tieiiceliadbeenesbaiisledbj the quarrels amoiigllieeoiiiiDaiiders; 
and, when an exemption was suggested in fiTonr of the lord- 

^^ ti. general, it was lost on aditision bj seren voices, in a house of one 
hundred and nine-three members. H owerer, the strength or the 

ow. ti. opposition encouraged the peers to speak with more than their usual 
freedom. They contended that the ordinance was unnecessary, 
since the committee was employed in framing a new model for the 
aimy ; that it was unjust, since it would operate to the exclusion of 
the whole peerage from office, while the commons remained equally 
eligible to sit in parliament, or to fill ciTil or military employments. 
It was in \ain that the lower house remonstrated, llie lords replied 
A. ». that they had thrown out the bill, but would consent to another of 

jaa^is. similar import, prof ided it did not extend to commands in the 
army (1). 

J>". •. But by this time the committee of both kingdoms had coo^tleted 
their plan of military reform, which in its immediate operation 
tended to produce the same effect as the rejected ordinance. It ob- 
tained the sanction of the Scottish commissioners, who consented, 
though with reluctance, to sacrifice their friends in the upper 
house, for the benefit of a measure which promised to put an end 
to the feuds and delays of the former system, and to remo? e from 
the army Cromwell, Ibeir most dangerous enemy. If it deprived 
them of the talents of Essex and Manchester, which they seem ne- 
ver to have prized, it gave them in exchange a commandernn- 

laii. SI. chief, whose merit they had learned to appreciate during his ser- 
vice in conjunciion with their forces at the siege of York. By the 
''new model" it was proposed that the army should consist of 
1000 dragoons, 6600 cavalry in six, and 14,400 infantry in twelve 
regiments, under sir Thomas Fairfax, as the first, and major- 
general Skippon, as the second, in command. The lords hesitated : 

Feb. IS. but after several conferences and debates they returned it with a 
few amendments to the commons, and it was published by sound 
of drum in London and Westminster (2). 

This victory was followed by another. Many of the peers still 
clung to the notion that it was intended to abolish their privileges. 
They resolved not to sink without a struggle : they insisted that 
the new army should take the covenant, and subscribe to the 
directory for public worship; they refused their approbation to 
more than one half of the officers named by sir Thomas Fairfax ; 
and they objected to the additional powers offered by the commons 
to that general. On these subjects the divisions in the house were 
nearly equal, and, whenever the opposite party obteined the ma- 
jority, it was by the aid of a single proxy, or of the clamours of the 

(1) Joarnab^Dec. 9. 17. Jan. 7. 10. 18. Lords' Of liords, 159. 175. 169. 193. 5. 204. Clarendon, 
loarnalB, 129. 131. 4. 5. Rnshworth, ti. 3—7. ii. 569. 

(2) Joarnats, Jan. 9. 13. 25. 27. Feb, 11. 15- 
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mob. At lenglh a declaration was made by tbe commons, that Mar. 2s. 
^^ they held themselves obliged to presenre the peerage with the 
'' rights and privileges belonging to the hoase of peers equally as 
^^ their own, and would really perform the same." Relieved from 
their fears, the lords yielded to a power which they knew not how 
to control ; the different bills were passed, and among them a new 
self-denying ordinance by which every member of either house was Apr*s. 
discharged from all civil and military offices, conferred by autho- 
rity of parliament, after the expiration of forty days (1). 

Hitherto I have endeavoured to preserve unbroken the chain of 
military and political events : it is now time to call the attention of 
the reader to the ecclesiastical occurrences of the two last years. 

I"*. As religion was acknowledged to be the flrs^ of duties, to put 
down popery and idolatry, and to purge the church from supersti- 
tion and corruption, had always been held out by the parliament as 
its grand and most important object. It was this which, in the es- 
timation of many of the combatants, gave the chief interest to the 
quarrel ; this which made it, according to the language of the time, 
*'*' a wrestle between Christ and antichrist." l"*. Every good pro- 
testant had been educated in the deepest horror of popery ; there 
was a magic in the very word, which awakened the prejudices and 
inflamed the passions of men ^ and the reader must have observed 
with what art and perseverance the patriot leaders employed it to 
confirm the attachment and quicken the efforts of their followers. 
Scarcely a day occurred in which some order or ordinance, local 
or general, was not issued by the two houses ; and very few of 
these, even on the most indifferent subjects, were permitted to pass 
without the assertion that the war bad been originally provoked 
and was still continued by the papists, for the sole purpose of the 
establishment of popery on the ruins of protestantism. The con- 
stant repetition acted on the minds of the people as a sufficient 
proof of the charge, and the denials, the protestations, the appeals 
to heaven made by the king, wei« disregarded and condemned as 
unworthy artifices, adopted to deceive the credulous and unwary. 
Under such circumstances the catholics found themselves exposed 
to insult and persecution wherever the influence of the parliament 
extended : for protection they were compelled to flee to the quar- 
ters of the royalists, and to fight under their banners ; and this again 
confirmed the prejudice against them, and exposed them to addi- 
tional obloquy and punishment. 

But the chiefs of the patriots, while for political purposes they 
pointed the hatred of their followers against the catholics, appear 
jQOl to have delighted unnecessarily in blood. They ordered, indeed, 
searches to be made for catholic clergymen *, they offered and paid 

(1) Journals, Feb. 25- March 21. Of Lords, 287. 303. 
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rewards for their apprehension, and they occasionally gratified the 
zealots with the spectacle of an execution. The priests who suffered 
death in the course of the war amounted on an average to three for 
each year, a small number, if we consider the agitated state of the 
public mind during that period (1). But it was the property of the 
lay catholics which they chiefly sought, pretending that, as the war 
had been caused by their intrigues, its expenses ought to be de- 
frayed by their forfeitures. It was ordained that two-thirds of the 
whole estate^ both real and personal, of every papist, should be 
seized and sold for the benefit of the nation ; and that by the name 
of papist should be understood all persons who, within a certain 
period, had harboured any priest, or had been convicted of recu- 
sancy, or had attended at the celebration of mass, or had suffered 
their children to be educated in the catholic worship, or had re- 
fused to take the oath of abjuration ; an oath lately devised, by 
which all the distinguishing tenets of the catholic religion were 
specifically renounced (2). 

II. A still more important object was the destruction of the epis- 
copal establishment, a consummation most devoutly wished by the 
saints, by all who objected tp the ceremonies in the liturgy, or had 
been scandalized by the pomp of the prelates, or had smarted un- 
der the inflictions of Iheir zeal for the preservation of orthodoxy. It 
must be confessed that these prelates, in the season of prosperity, 
had not borne their faculties with meekness; that the frequency of 
prosecutions in the ecclesiastical courts had produced irritation and 
hatred; and that punishments had been often awarded rigorous 
beyond the measure of the offence. But the day of retribution ar- 
rived. Episcopacy was abolished; an impeachment, suspended 
' over the heads of most of the bishops, kept them in a state of con- 
stant apprehension ; and the inferior clergy, wherever the parlia- 
mentary arms prevailed, suffered all those severities which they had 
formerly inflicted on their dissenting brethren. Their enemies ac- 
cused Ihem of immorality or malignancy ; and the two houses in- 
variably seqU^traled their livings, and assigned the profits to other 
ministers, whose sentiments accorded better with the new standard 
of orthodoxy and patriotism admitted at Westminster. 

The same was the fate of the ecclesiastics in the two universities, 
wliich had early become objects of jealousy and vengeance to the 
patriots. They had for more than a century inculcated the doctrine 

(1) Journals, vi. 133. 254. See their Memoirs " antichrist " was thrown into the iiaunes, while 

in Challoner, ii. 209 — 319. In 1643, after a the bells of St. Peter's rang a merry peal, the city 

solemn fast, the five cliaplains of the queen were waits pLayed melodious tnacs on the leads of thie 

apprehended and sent to France, their native church, the train bands discharged voUers of 

. country, and the fnmitura of her chapel at So- musquetry, and the spectators celebrated the 

merset house was nnblicly burnt. The citizens triumph with acclamations of joy. Pari. Chnm. 

were so edified with the sight that they requested 294. 327. 

and obuined permission to destroy the gilt cross (2) Journak, Aug. 17, 1643. Collection of Or- 

in Cheapside. The lord mayor and iddermen dinances, 22. 
graced the ceremony with their presence, and 
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of passive obedience, and since the commencement of the war had 
more than once advanced considerable sums to the king. Oxford, 
indeed, enjoyed a temporary exemption from their Qontrol ; but 
Cambridge was already in their power, and a succession of feuds 
between the students and (he townsmen afforded a decent pretext 
for their interference. Soldiers were quartered in the colleges ; the 
painted windows and ornaments of the churches were den^olished; 
and the persons of the inmates were subjected to insults and injuries. 
In January, 1644, an ordinance passed for the reform of the uni- a. d. 
versity *, and it was perhaps fortunate that the ungracious (ask de- ji^.^22. 
volved in the first instance on the military cojfnmander, the earl of 
Manchester, who to a taste for literature added a gentleness of dispo- 
sition averse from acts of severity. Under his superintendence the 
university was '' purified:" and ten heads of houses, with sixty-five 
fellows, were expelled. Manchester confined himself to those who, 
by their hostility to the parliament, ha4 rendered themselves conspi* 
cuous, or through fear had already abandoned their stations : but 
after his departure the meritorious undertaking was resumed by a 
committee, and the number of expulsions was carried to two hun- 
dred (1). Thus the establishment gradually crumbled away ] part 
after part was detached from the edifice ; and the reformers hastened 
to raise what they deemed a more scriptural fabric on the ruins. In 
the month of June, 1643| one hundred and twenty individuals se- 
lected by the lords and commons, under the denomination of pious, 
godly, and judicious divines, were summoned to meet at West- 
minster ^ and, that their union might bear a more correct resem- 
blance to the assembly of the Scottish kirk, thirty laymen, ten lords 
and twenty commoners, were voted additional members. The two 
houses prescribed the form of the meetings and the subject of the 
debates : they enjoined an oath (o be t^ken at admission, and the 
obligation of secrecy till each question should be determined ; and 
they ordained that every decision should be laid before themselves, 
and considered of no force until it had been confirmed by their ap- 
probation (2). 

Of the divines summoned a portion was composed of episco- 
palians; and these, through motivesof conscience or loyalty, refused 
to attend : the majority consisted of puritan ministers, anxious to 
establish the calvinistic discipline and doctrine of the foreign re- 
formed churches; and to Uiese was opposed a small but formidable 
band of independent clergymen, who, under the persecution of 
archbishop Laud, had formed congregations in HoMand, but had 
taken the presieiit opportuaity to retiirn from exile, and preach the 
gospel in their native country. The point at issue between these 

(1) Journals of Lords, Ti. 389. Of Commons, (2) Joarnols, vi. U4. 254* Commons, (643. 
Jan. 20, 1644. Neal. 1. iii. e. 3. Walker, i. 112. May 13. Jane 16- July 6. Sept. 14. Rash. v. 
Q««rela Cantab, in Merc. Rust. 178--210 337* 339. 
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tiro parties was one or the first Importance, lnv(4viDg in its resale 
the great (Jbestion or liberty of conscience. The presbyterians 
ioaght to introdoce a gradation of spiritual authorities in presby- 
teries, classes^ synods, and assemblies, giving to these several 
Judicatories the power of the keys, that is, of censuring, suspending, 
depriving, and excommunicating delinquents. They maintained 
that such a power was essential to the church -, that to deny it was 
to rend into fragments the seamless coat of Christ, to encourage 
disunion and schism, and to open the door to every species of theolo- 
gical war. On the other hand their adversaries contended that all 
congregations of worshippers were co-ordinate and independent ; 
that synods might advise, but could not command ; that multiplicity 
of sects must necessarily result from the variableness of the human 
Judgment, and the obligation of worshipping God according to the 
dictates of conscience ^ and that religious toleration was the birthright 
of every human being, whatever were his speculative creed or the 
form of worship which he preferred (1). 

The weight of number and influence was in favour of (he presby- 
terians. They possessed an overwhelming majority in the assembly, 
the senate, the city, and the army ; the solemn league and covenant 
had enlisted the whole Scottish nation in their cause ; and the zeal 
of the commissioners from the kirk, who had also seats in the as- 
sembly, gave a new stimulus to the efforts of their English brethren. 
The independents, on the contrary, were few, and could only com- 
pensate the paucity of their number by the energy and talents of 
their leaders. They never exceeded a dozen in the assembly ; but 
these were veteran disputants, eager, fearless, and persevering, 
whose attachment to their favourite doctrines had been riveted by 
persecution and exile, and who had not escaped from the intolerance 
of one church to submit tamely to the control of another. In the 
house of commons they could command the aid of several among 
the masterspirits of the age, of Cromwell, Selden, St. John, Yane, 
and Whilelock *, in the capital some of the most wealthy citizens 
professed themselves their disciples, and in the army their power 
rapidly increased by the daily accession of the most godly and fanatic 
of the soldiers. The very nature of the contest between the king 
anid the parliament was calculated to predispose the mind in favour 
of their principles. It taught men to distrust the claims of authority , 
to exercise their own judgment on matters of the highest interest, 
and to spurn the fetters of intellectual as well as of political thraldom. 
In a short time the independents were joined by the antinomians, 
anabaptists, millenarians, erastians, and the members of many 
ephemeral sects, whose very names are now forgotten. All had one 

(1) B»ilUe, i. 430. 431. ii. 15. 24. 37- 43. 61. 
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common iDterest*, freedom of conscience formed the chain which 
bound them together (1). 

In the assembly each party watched with Jealousy, and opposed 
with warmth^ the proceedings of the other. On a few questions 
they proved unanimous. The appointment of days of humitialion 
and prayer, the suppression of public and scandalous sins, the 
prohibition of copes and surplices, the removal of organs from the 
churches, and the mutilation or demolition of monuments deemed 
superstitious or idolatrous^ were matters equally congenial (o their 
feelings, and equally gratifying to their zeal or fanaticism (2). But 
when they came to the more important subject of church govern- 
ment, the opposition between them grew fierce and obstinate ; and 
day after day, week after week, was consumed in unavailing de- 
bates. The kirk of Scotland remonstrated, the house of commons 
admonished in vain. For more than a year the perseverance of the 
independents held in check the ardour and influence of their more 
numerous adversaries. Overpowered at last by open force, they had 
recourse to stratagem ^ and, to distract the allenlion of the presby- 
terians, tendered to the assembly a plea for indulgence to tender 
consciences*, while their associate, Cromwell, obtained from the 
lower house ah order that the same subject should be referr'^d to a 
committee, formed of lords and commoners, and Scottish commis- 
sioners and deputies from the assembly. Thus a new apple of discord 
was thrown among the combatants. The lords Say and Wharton, 
sir Henry Vane, and Mr. St. John, contended warmly in favour of 
toleration ^ they were as warmly opposed by the '' divine eloquence 
'^ of the chancellor'' of Scotland, the commissioners from the kirk, 
and several eminent members of the English parliament. The pas- 
sions and artifices of the contending parties interposed additional 
delays, and the year 1644 closed before this interesting controversy 
could be brought to a conclusion (3). Eighteen months had elapsed 
since the assembly was first convened, and yet it had accomplished 
nothing of importance except the composition of a directory for the 
public worship, which regulated the order of the service, the admi- 
nistration of the sacraments, the ceremony of marriage, the visitation 
of the sick, and the burial of the dead. On all these subjects the 
Scots endeavoured to introduce the practice of their own kirk : but 
the pride of the English demanded alterations ; and both parties 
consented to a sort of compromise, which carefully avoided every 
approach to the form of a liturgy, and, while it suggested heads for 
the sermon and prayer, left much of the matter; and the whole of 
the manner, to the talenta or the inspiration of the minister. In 
England thebook of common prayer was abolished, and the directory 

(l)B«aiW,308. 408. iiv 3. 19. 43. Whitelock, May 9. JoornaU of Lords, ti. 200. 507. 546. 
109; 170. BaiUie, i. 421. % 71 Rnsb. ▼. 358. 749. 

(2)/oiuiMi8, 1043. July 5. 1644. Jan. 16: 29. (3) BaiUk, ii. 57- 61, 62. 60—68. JournaU, 

Sept. 13. Jan. 24. Of Lords, 70. 
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sobstituled io ito place by an ordinance or the two booses ^ in Scotland 
the latter was commanded to be obserred in all churches by tbe 
joint aulhoiity of the assembly and the parliament (1). 

To the downfall of the liturgy succeeded a new spectacle, the 
decapitation of an archbishop. The name of Laud, during the first 
fifteen months after his impeachment, had scarcely been mentioned 9 
and his friends began to cherish a hope thai, amidst the din of arms, 
the old man might be forgotten, or suffered to descend peaceably 
into the grave. But his death was unintentionally occasioned by the 
indiscretion of one, whose wish and whose duty it was to preserve 
the life of the prelate. The lords had ordered Laud to collate the 
vacant benefices in his gift, on persons nominated by themselves, 
^. p. and the king had forbidden him to obey. The death of the rector 

Feb^i. ^^ Chartham, in Kent, brought his constancy to the test. The lords 
named one person to the living, Charles another ^ and the archbishop, 
to extricate himself from the dilemma, sought' to defer his decision 
till the right should have lapsed to the crown ; but the lords made 

Apr. 21. a peremptory order, and when he attempted to excuse his dis- 
obedience, sent a message to the commons to expedite his trial. 
Perhaps they meant only to intimidate ^ but his enemies seized the 
opportunity ; a committee was appointed ; and the task of collecting 
and preparing evidence was committed to Prynoe, whose tiger-like 

May 31. Tevouge stlli thirstcd for the blood of his former persecutor (2). He 
carried off from the ceil of the prisoner his papers, his diary, and 
even his written defence ; he sought in every quarter for those who 
had formerly been prosecuted or punished at the instance of the 
archbishop, and he called on all men to discharge their duty to God 
and their country, by deposing to the crimes of him who was the 
common enemy of both. 

Oct. 23. At the termination of.six months the committee.had been able to 
1644! Add ^^^ ^^^ articles of impeachment to the fourteen already pre- 

^^- ^' sented -, four months later, both parties were ready to proceed to 
trial, and on the 12th of March, 1644, more than three years after 
his commitment, the archbishop confronted his prosecutors at the 
bar of the house of lords. 

I shall not attempt to conduct the reader through the mazes of 
this long and wearisome process, which occupied twenty-one days 
in the course of six months. The many articles presented by the 
commons might be reduced to three, — that Laud had endeavoured 
to subvert the rights of parliament, the laws, and the rdlgion of the 
nation. In support of these, every instance that could be raked 
together by the industry and ingenuity of Prynne, was brought 
forward. The familiar discourse, and the secret writings of the 

(1) Baillie, i. 406. 413. 440. ii. 27. 81. 33. 119. 121. See •' Confessioos of FaiUi, ct4-., in tbe 
30. 73, 4, 5. Rush. ▼.785. JoanuOs, Sep. 24. " Church of Scotland," 159—194 
Nov. 26. Jan. 1. 4- Kar. 8. Joomak of Ix>rds, (2) Laud's Historv wrillen b^r himself in the 

Tower, 200— 206. 
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prelate, had been scrutinized-, and bis conduct, both private and 
public, as a bishop and a counsellor, in the star-chamber and the 
high commission court, had been subjected to the most severe in- 
vestigation. Under every disadvantage, he defended himself with 
spirit, and often with success. He shewed that many of the witnesses 
were his personal enemies, or undeserving of credit ^ that his words 
and writings would bear a less offensive and more probable inter- 
pretation ; and that most of the fads objected to him were either the 
acts of his officers, who alone ought to be responsible, or the com- 
mon decision of those boards of which he was only a single mem- 
ber (1). Thus far he had conducted his defence, without legal aid ^ Mar. n. 
the lords allowed him counsel to speak to matters of law. They 
contended that not one of (he offences alleged against him amounted 
to high treason ] thai their number could not change their quality ; 
that an endeavour to subvert the law, or religion, or the rights of 
parliament, was not (reason by any statute^ and that the description 
of.an offence so vague and indeterminate ought never to be admitted \ 
otherwise the slightest transgression mighty under that denomi- 
nation, be converted into the highest crime known to the law (2). 

But the commons, whether they distrusted tlie patriotism of the 
lords, or doubted the legal guilt of the prisoner, had already resolved 
to proceed by attainder. After the second reading of (he ordinance, not. 2. 
they sent for the venerable pri!>oner to their bar, and ordered Brown, 
one of the managers, to recapitulate in his hearing the evidence 
against him, together with his answers. Some days later he was 
recalled, and suffered to speak in his own defence. After his depar- Nov. n. 
ture, Brown made a long reply ; and the house, without further 
consideration, passed (he bill of attainder, and adjudged him Ionoy. 13. 
suffer the penalties of treason (3). The reader will not fail to ob- 
serve this flagrant perversion of the forms of justice. It was not as 
in the case of the earl of Strafford. The commons had not been 
present at the trial of Laud ^ they had not heard the evidence, they 
had not even read the depositions of the witnesses \ they pronounced 
judgment on the credit of the unsworn and partial statement made 
by their own advocate. Such a proceeding, so subversive of right 
and equity, would have been highly reprehensible in any court or 
class of men ; it deserved the severest reprobation in that house, 
the members of which professed themselves the champions of freer 
dom, and were actually in arms against the sovereign, to preserve, 
as they maintained, the laws, the rights and the liberties of the 
nation. 

To quicken the tardy proceedings of the peers, the enemies of 
the archbishop had recourse to their usual expedients. Their emis- 

(1) Compare his own daily account of his trial (2) See it in Und's history, 423. 

in history, S20-421, with that part published (3) Jouriiak, Oct. 31. Not. 2. 11. 16. Laud's 

by Prynne, under the title of Canterburies doonle, HitRory, 432-^40. Rushwortb, v. 7«0. 
Itf46» and Rvshworth, ▼. 772. 
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saries lamented the delay in the punishment of delinquents, and 
the want of unanimity between the two houses. It was artfully 
suggested as a remedy, that both the lords and commons ought 
to sit and vote together in one assembly ^ and a petition, embodying 
these different subjects, was prepared and circulated for signatures 
through the city. Such manoBuyres aroused the spirit of the peers. 

Not. 28. They threatened to punish all disturbers of the peace ; they replied 
with dignity to an insulting message from the commons *, and re- 
gardless of the clamours of the populace, they spent several days 
in comparing the proofs of the managers with the defence of the 

Dec. 17. archbishop. At last, in a house of fourteen members, the majority 
pronounced him guilty of certain acts, but left it to the judges to 
determine the quality of the offence. Their answer was warily ex- 
pressed, that nothing of which he had been convicted was treason 
* by the statute law ; and of the law of parliament, the house alone 
was the proper judge. In these circumstances the lords informed 
the commons, that till their consciences were satisfied they shouid 
^' scruple" to pass the bill of attainder (1). 

Dec. 23. It was the eve of Christmas, and to prove that the nation had 
thrown off the yoke of superstition, the festival was converted, by 
ordinance of the two houses, into a day of ^' fasting and public 
humiliation (2). There was much policy in the frequent repetition 
of these devotional observances. The ministers having previously 
received instructions from the leading patriots, adapted their prayers 
and sermons to the circumstances of the time, and never failed to 

Dec. 26. add a new stimulus to the fanaticism of their hearers. On the pre- 
sent occasion the crimes of the archbishop offered a tempting theme 
to their eloquence ; and the next morning the commons, taking into 
consideration the last message, intrusted to a committee the task of 
A. ]>. enlightening the ignorance of the lords. In a conference the latter 

Jul 3. were told that treasons are of two kinds ; treasons against the king, 
created by statute, and cognisable by the inferior courts; and 
treasons against the realm, held so at common law, and subject only 
to the judgment of parliament ; there could not be a doubt that the 
offence of Laud was treason of the second class *, nor would the two 
houses perform their duty, if they did not visit it with the punish- 
ment which it deserved. When the question was resumed, several 
of the lords withdrew ; most of the others were willing to be per- 
suaded by the reasoning of the commons ; and the ordinance of 
attainder was passed by the majority consisting only, if the report 

j«a. 4. be correct, of six members (3). 

^l\ JoaniaU, Tii. 76. 100. Ill* (3) Joarnals, 125» 126. Commons, Dec. 26. 

(2) Journab, 106. In Uie preceding yeai^ the Laud's Troables^ 452. Roafaworth, r. 781 — 5. 

Scottish commissioners had " preached stoutly Cyprianus Aug. 528. From the Journals it ap- 

'* against the superstition of Christmas j " but pears that twenty lords were in the house during 

only succeeded in prevailing on the two houses the day : but we are told in the ** Brief relation" 

** to profane that holyday by sitting on it, to printed in the second collection of Somers' 

** their great joy, and some of the assembly's Tracts, ii. 287> that the majority consisted of the 

*' shame " Baillie, i. 411. earls of Kent, Pembroke, Salisbury, and Baling- 
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« 

The archbishop submitted with resignation to bis fate, and ap*- '». lo. 
peered on the scaffold with a serenity of countenance and dignity 
of behaviour, which did honour to the cause for which he suf- 
fered. Tbe cruel punishment of treason had been, after some ob* 
jecUons, commuted for decapitation, and the dead body was de- 
livered for interment to his friends (1). On Charles the melancholy 
intelligence made a deep impression; yet he contrived to draw 
from it a new source of consolation. He had sinned equally with 
his opponents in consenting to the death of Strafford, and had 
experienced equally with them the just vengeance of heaven. But he 
was innocent of the blood of Laud : the whole guilt was exclusively 
theirs*, nor could he doubt that the punishment would speedily 
follow in the depression of their party, and the exaltation of the 
throne (2). 

The very enemies of the unfortunate archbishop admitted that 
he was learned and pious, attentive to his duties, and unexception- 
able in his morals : on the other hand, his friends could not deny 
that he was hasty and vindictive, positive in his opinions, and 
inexorable in his enmities. To excuse his participation in the arbi- 
trary measures of the council, and his concurrence in the severe 
decrees of the star-chamber, he alleged, that he was only one among 
many : and that it was cruel to visit on the head of a single victim 
the common faults of the whole board. But it was replied, with 
great appearance of truth, that though only one, he was the chief; 
that his authority and influence swayed the opinions both of his 
sovereign and his colleagues ; and that he must not expect to escape 
the just reward of his crimes, because he had possessed the inge- 
nuity to make others his associates in guilt. Yet I am of opinion 
that it was religious, and not political rancour, which led him to 
the block; and that, if the zealots could have forgiven his conduct 
as archbishop, he might have lingered out the remainder of his 
life in the Tower. There was, however, but little difference in 
that respect between them and their victim. Both were equally 
obstinate, equally infallible, equally intolerant. As long as Laud 
ruled in the zenith of his power, deprivation awaited the non- 
conforming minister^ and imprisonment, fine, and the pillory were 
the certain lot of the writer, who dared to lash the real or imaginary 
irices of the prelacy. His opponents were now lords of the ascen- 
dant, and they exercised their sway with similar sevierily on the 



broke, and the lords North, Gray de Warke and gaged to sarrender Plymouth to the king, on 

Bruce. Bruce afterwards denied that he had Dec. 23» and Sir John Hotham and his son, who, 

▼oted. According to Sabraa, the French ambas- conceiving themseWes ill treated by the parlia- 

sador, the majority amounted to five out of nine, ment, had entered into a treaty for the surrender 

Baumer, ii. 332. of Hull, on the first and second of January. Lord 

(l) Sereral executions had preceded that of Macguire followed on Feb. 20. 

the archbishop. Macmahon, concerned in the (2) See his letter to the queen, Jan. l4thi in 

design to surprise the castle of Dublin, suffered his workft, 145- 
Nov. 33. Sir Alexander Carew, who had en- 
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orttiodox clergy of the establishment, and on all who dared to ar- 
raign before the public the new reformation of religion. Surely the 
consciousness of the like intolerance might hate taught them to 
look with a more indulgent eye on the past errors of tb^r fallen 
adYersary, and to spare the life of a feeble old man bending under 
the weight of seventy-two years, and disabled by his misfortunes 
firom offering opposition to their will, or affording aid to their ene- 
mies (1). 



CHAPTER VIII. 



Treaty at Uzbridge—Victones of Montrose in Scotland^Defeat of the King at Naseby 
— Sarrender of Bristol-^Charles shut up within Oxford—Mission of Glamorgan to Ire- 
land—He is disavowed by Charles, but concludes a peace ^th die Irish— The King 
intrigues with the parliament, the Scots, and the Independents— He escapes to tbe Scot- 
tish army— Befuses the concessions required— Is delivered up by the Scots. 

Whenever men spontaneously risk their lives and fortunes in 
the support of a particular cause, they are wont to set a high value 
on their services, and generally assume the right of expressing their 
opinions and of interfering with their advice. Hence it happened 
that the dissensions and animosities in the court and army of the 
unfortunate monarch were scarcely less violent or less dangerous 
than those which divided the parliamentary leaders. All thought 
themselves entitled to offices and honours from the gratitude of the 
sovereign ; no appointment could be made which did not deceive 
the expectations and excite the murmurs of numerous competi- 
tors ; and complaints were everywhere heard, cabals were formed, 
and the wisest [^ans were frequently controlled and defeated, by 
men who thought themselves neglected or aggrieved. When Charles, 
as one obvious remedy, removed the lord Wilmot from the command 
of the cavalry, and the lord Percy from that of the ordnance, he 
found that he had only aggravated the 6vil ; and the dissatisfaction 
of the army was further increased by the substitution of his nephew 

(l) 1 haTenot noticed tke charge of endeavoar- looked vifon. as the eavse of aU the trooblea in 

ing to introdace popery, because it appears to England, that it would previously be necessary 

me folly disprovod by the whole tenor of his that he should give good proof o^nis repentance: 

conduct and writings, as long as he was in au- in which case he should receive assistance, though 

thority. There is, however, some reason to be> such assistance would give a colour to the impu- 

lieve that, in the solitude of his cell, and with tation that there had always been an understand - 

the prospect of the block before his eyes, he ing between him and Rome. " Era s) rattivo il 

began to think xaon favourably of the catholic concetto, che di lui avevasi in Roma, ciod che 

church. At least, I find Rosetti, inquiring of fosse stato autore di tutte le torboleuze d'Inghii- 

Cardinal Barberini whether, if Laud should terra, che era necessario dasse prima segni ben 

escape from the Tower, the pope would afford grandi del suo pentimento. Ed in tal caso sa- 

him an asylum and a pension in Rome. He would rebbe stato ajutato ; sebene saria paruto cbe nell^ 

be conteut with 1000 crowns— il quale, quando suepassate resoluzioni se la fosse sempre intes.i 

avesse potuto liberarsi dalle careen, sarebbe ito con Roma." From the MS. abstract of the Bar - 

volontieri a vivere e morire in Roma, contendan* berini papers made by the canon Nicoletti soon 

dosi di mille scudi annui.— >Barberini answered, after the death of the cardinal, 
that Laud y^aa in such bad repute in Rome, being 
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prince Rupert, whose severe and imperious temper had earned him 
the general haired, in the place of Ruthen, who, on account of his 
infirmities, had been advised to retire (1). 

Another source of most acrimonious controversy was furnished 
by the important question of peace or war, which formed a daily 
. subject of debate in every company, and divided the royalists into 
contending parties. Some thefe'were (few indeed in number, and 
chiefly those whom the two houses by their votes had excluded 
from all hopes of pardon,) who contended that the king ought 
never to lay down his arms, till victory should enable him to give 
the law to his enemies ^ but the rest wearied out with the fatigues 
and dangers of war and alarmed by the present sequestration of 
their estates, and the ruin which menaced their families, most 
anxiously longed for the restoration of peace. These, however, 
split into two parties : one which left the conditions to the wisdom 
of the monarch *, the other which not only advised, but occasionally 
talked of compelling a reconciliation on almost any terms, pre- 
tending that, if once the king were reseated on his throne, he most 
quickly recover every prerogative which he might have lost. As 
for Charles himself, he had already suffered too much by the war, 
and saw too gloomy a prospect before him, to be indifferent to the 
subject : but, though he was now prepared to make sacrifices, from 
which but two ye^rs before he would have recoiled with horror, he 
had still resolved never to subscribe to conditions irreconcilable 
with his honour and conscience ; and in this temper of mind he 
was confirmed by the frequent letters of Henrietta from Paris, who 
reminded him of the infamy which he would entail on himself, 
were he, as he was daily advised, to betray to the vengeance of the 
parliament theprotestantbishops, and catholic royalists, who, trusting 
to his word, had ventured their all for his interest (2). He had now 
assembled his parliament for the second time : but the attendance 
of the members was thin, and the inconvenience greater than the 

benefit. Motions were made ungrateful to the feelings, and opposed 

« 

(l^ Clarendon, ii. 483« 513. 554. ing tliem, it was no more than any other woman 
(2) This is the inference whida I have dra^n in a similar situation would have done. « I have 
from a rareful penual of the correspondence be- " nodiing to soy. but that you have a care of 
tween Charles and t^e queen in his works, p. " your honour : and that, if yon have a peace, it 
142— 'ISO- Some writers have come to a diffb' ** may be such ns may hold; and if it fall ont 
^ rent conrlusiou : that he was insincere, and under " otherwise, that you do not abapdon those who 
the pretence of seeking peace, was in reality de- '* have served yon, for fear they do forsake yon 
termined to continue the war. That he prepared ** in your need. Also I do not see how yon can 
for the resumption of hostilities is indeed true : ** be in safety without a re|[iment of guard ; for 
but the reason which he gives to the queen is ** myself, I think I cannot be, seeing the malice 
satisfactory, *' the improbability that this pre> '* which they have against me and my religion, 
'* sent treaty sbould-'produce a peace, consider- " of which I hope you will have a care of both. 
'* ing the great strange difference (if not cnn* " But in my opinion, religion should be the last 
*' trariety) of grounds Uiat are betwixt the rebels' '* thing upon which you should treat : for if you 
*' propositions and mine, and that I cannot alter '* do agree upon strictness against the catholics, 
" mine, nor will they ever theirs, until they be ** it would discourage them to serve you; and 
"out of the hope to prevail by force." p. 146. "if afterwards there should be no peace, yon 
Nor do 1 see any proof that Charles was govern- " could never expect succours either from Ire- 
ful, as is pretended, by the queen. He certainlv "land, or any other catholic prince, for they 
took his resolutions without consulting her, and, " would believe von would abandon them after 
if she sometimes expressed her opinion respect- •< yon have served yourself." p. 142, 143. 
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to the real views of (he kiog, who, to free htmself from (he more 
ob(rusive and impor(UDa(e of these advisers, seD( (hem in(o ho- 
nourable exile by appoin(iDg (hem (o give (heir a((eiidaoce on his 
queen during her residence in France (1). 
A. ». Iq the las( summer the firs( use which he had made of each 

jnjy 4. successive advan(age, was (o renew (he offer of opening a negotia- 

s«iic ». (ion for peace. I( convinced (he army of (he pacific disposUion of 
their sovereign, and it threw on the parliament, even among (heir 

vof.ta. own adheren(s, the blame of conlinuing the war. At lenglh, after 
the third message, the houses gave a (ardy and reluc(an( consen(^ 
but it was not before they had received from Scotland (he propo*- 
sitions formerly vo(ed as (he only basis of a lasting reconciliation, 
had approved of (he amendmenCs sugges(ed by (heir allies, and had 
filled up (he blanks wi(h the specification of (he acts of parliamenl (o 
. be passed, and wi(h the names of (he royalisls (o be excep(ed from 
the amnesty. It was plain to every intelligent man in cilher army 
(ha( (o lay such a foundation of peace was in reality (o proclaim 
perpelual hostiUties (2). But (he king, by (he advice of his council, 
consenied (o make i( (he 8ubjec( of a (reaty for (wo ends : (o discover 
wheiher it was the resolution of (he houses lo adhere withou( any 
modification (o these high pretensions ^ and (o make (he experiment, 
whe(her i( were not possible to gain one of (he (wo factions, (he 
presby(erians or the independents, or at least to widen (he breach 
between them by furnishing new causes of dissension (3). 
A( Uxbridge, wKhin the partiamentary quarters, the commissio- 

jm. so. noi^ ^rom the (wo parties met each other. Those from (he par- 
liamen( had been commanded (o admit of no deviation from the 
substance of (he propositions already voted ; (o confine themselves 
to the task of shewing that their demands were conformable lo 
reason, and therefore not to be refused \ and to insistUhat (he ques- 
tions of religion, the militia, and Ireland, should each be succes- 
sively debated during (he term of three days, and continued in 
rotation till twenty days had expired, when, if no agreemen( were 
made, ("he treaty should terminate. They demanded that episcopacy 
should be abolished, and the directory be substituted in place of the 
book of common prayer ; that the command of the army and navy 
should be vested in the two houses, and intrusted by them lo cer- 
tain commissioners of their own appointment^ and (hat the cessation 

(1) See the letten in Charles's works, 142— the two houses bj the style of ** the lords and 
148. '* I may fairly expect to be chidden by thee '* commons assembled in the parliament of Ene- 
** for haying suffered thee to be vexed by them '* land at Westminster/' instead of*' the lords 
"(Wilmot being already there, Percy on his *' and commons of parliament assembled at West- 
'* way, and Sussex within a few days of taking ** minster," which he had formerly used. Jour- 
** bis journey ) but that I know thou carest not nabt, vii. 91. He says he would not hare done 
" for a little trouble to free me from great incon* it, if be could have found two in the council to 
« Tenience." Ibid. 150. support him. Works, 144- Evelyn's Mem. li. 

(2) Journals, vii. 53. The very authors of the app. 90. This has been alleged, but I see not 
propositions did not expect that the king would with what reason, as a'proof of his inrincerity 
ever submit to them. BaiUie, ii. 8. 43. 73. in the treaty. 

(S) Charles was now persuaded even to address 
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in Ireland sbeuld be broken ^ and bostilities should be immediately 
renewed. The king's commissioners replied, that his conscience 
would not allow him to consent to the proposed change of religious 
worship, but that he was willing to consent to a law restricting the 
jurisdiction of (he bishops within the narrowest bounds, granting 
oYery reasonable indulgence to tender consciences, and raising on 
the church property the sum of 100,000/., towards the liquidation 
of the public debt ^ that on the subject of the army and nayy he was 
prepared to make considerable concessions, provided the power 
of the sword were, after a certain period, to revert unimpaired to 
him and his successors ; and that he could not, consistently with 
his honour, break (he Irish treaty, which he had, after mature 
deliberation, subscribed and ratified. Much of the time was spent in 
debates respecting (he comparative merits of the episcopal and pres- 
byterian forms of church government, and in charges and recrimi- 
nations as to the real authors of the distress and necessity which had 
led to the cessation in Ireland. On the twentieth day nothing had 
been concluded. A proposal to prolong the negotiation was rejected p^ ^2. 
by the two houses, and the commissioners returned to London and 
Oxford. The royalists had, however, discovered that Yane, St. John, 
and Prideaux had come to Uxbridge not so much to treat, as to act 
the part of spies on the conduct of their colleagues *, and that there 
existed an irreconcilable difference of opinion between the two 
parties, the presbyterians seeking the restoration of royalty, pro- 
vided it could be accomplished with perfect safety to themselves, 
and with the legal establishment of their religious worship, while 
the independents sought nothing less than the total downfall of the 
throne, and the extinction of the privileges of the nobility (1). 

Both parties again appealed to the sword, but with very different 
prospects before them ; on the side of the royalists all was lowering 
and gloomy, on that of the parliament bright and cheering. The 
king had derived but little of that beneflt which he expected flrom 
the cessation in Ireland. He dared not withdraw the buIk*of his 
army before he had concluded a peace with the insurgents ^ and 
they aware of his difficulties, combined their demands, which he 
knew not how to grant, with an offer of aid which he was unwilling 
to refuse. They demanded freedom of religion, the repeal of Poy-^ 
ning's law, a parliamentary settlement of their estates, and a general 
amnesty, with this exception, that an inquiry should be instituted 
into all acts of violence and J^loodshed not consistent with the ac- 
knowledged usages of war, and that the perpetrators should be pu-* 
nisbed according to their deserts, without distinction of party or 
religion. It was the first article which presented the chief difficulty. 
The Irish urged the precedent of Scotland ; they asked no more than 

(1) Sm Joanialt, f ti. 163. I6«. 169. 174. 181. 195. 211, 231. 2S9. 242—264. CUrendw?, M. 
JW8*'""606» 

VI. 33 
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had been conceded to tbe coYeoanlers \ they had certainly aa just 
a claim to the free exercise of that worship, which had been the 
national worship, for ages, as the Scots could have to the exclusive 
establishment of a form of religion, which had not existed during 
an entire century. But Charles, in addition to his own scruples, 
feared to urritale the prejudices of his prolestant subjects. He knew 
that many of his own adherents would deem such a concession 
an act of aposlacy \ and he conjured the Irish deputies not to solicit 
that which must prove prejudicial to him, and therefore (o them- 
selves ; let them previously enable him to master their common 
enemies y let them place him in a condition ^' to make them happy,'' 
and he assured them on the word of a king, that he would not 
^^ disappoint their just ex^iectations (1)/' They were not, however, 
to be satisfied with vague promises, which might afterwards be 
interpreted as it suited the royal convenience \ and Charles, to throw 
the odium of the measure from himself on his Irish counsellors, 
transferred the negotiation to Dublin, to be continued by iho new 
lord lieutenant, the marquess of Ormond. That nobleman was at 
first left to his own discretion. He was then authorised to promise 
the non-execution of the penal laws for the present and their repeal 
on the restoration of tranquillity ^ and, lastly to stipulate for their 
immediate repeal, if he could not otherwise subdue the obstinacy, 
or remove the jealousy of the insurgents. The treaty at Uxbridge 
had disclosed to the eyes of the monarch the abyss which yawned 
before him ; he saw '' that tbe aim of his adversaries was a total sub-* 
'' version of religion and regal power ^'' and he commanded Ormond 
to conclude the peace whatever it might cost, provided it should 
secure the persons and properties of the Irish protestanls, and the 
full exercise of the royal authority in the island (2). 

In Scotland an unexpected but transient diversion had been made 
in favour of the royal cause. Tbe earls, afterwards marquesses, of 
Antrim and Montrose had met in the court at Oxford. In abilities 
Montrose was inferior to few, in ambition to node. The reader is 
aware that he had originally fought in the ranks of the covenanters, 
but afterwards transferred bis services to Charles, and narrowly 
escaped the vengeance of his enemies. Now, that he was again at 



^1) Clarendon, Irish rebellion, 35- " my obedience, nor lose that assistance which 

(2) Carte's Ormond, ii. App. xii. xiv. xv. xviii. '< I may hope from niy Irish subjects, for such 

iii, cccxxxi. He thos states his reasons to the "scruples as in a iess pressing condition might 

lord lieutenant. " it Wing now manifest that the '< reasonably be aiuek at by me.... If the sospen- 

*' English rebels have, as far as in them lies. " sion of Poining's act for snch bills as shall be 

**■ given the command of Ireland to the Scots '< agreed upon between you there, and the pre- 

*< ( they had made Leslie, earl of Loven com- " sent taking away of the penal laws against 

" mander-in-chief of all the English as well as " papists by a law, will do it, I shall not think 

'« Scottish forces in Ireland) that their aim is " it a hard bargain, so that freely and vigor* 

" the total subversion of religion and regal " onsly they engage themselves in my assistance 

" power, and that nothing less will content them, "against my rebels of England and Scotland, 

'* or purchase peace here ; I think myself bound " for which no conditions can be too hard, not 

" in conscience not to let slip the means of set- " being against conscience or honour." Charles's 

'^'tling that kingdom ( if it may be) fully under Works, 149, ISO. 
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liberty, he aspired to the glory of re&toring the ascendency of the 
royal cause in Scotland. At first all his plans were defeated by the 
jealousy or wisdom of Hamilton : but Hamilton gradually sunk, * 
whilst his rival rose in the esteem of the sovereign (1). Antrim, his 
associate, was weak and capricious, but proud of his imaginary 
consequence, and eager to engage in undertakings to which neither 
his means nor his talents were equ9l. He had failed in his original 
attempt to surprise the castle of Dublin ; and had twic6 fallen into 
the bands of the Scots in Ulster, and twice made his escape : still 
his loyalty or presumption was unsubdued, and he had come 'o 
Oxford to make a third tender of his services* Both Antrim and 
Montrose professed themselves the personal enemies of the earl of 
Argyle, appointed by the Scottish estates lieutenant of the kingdom ; 
and they speedily arranged a plan, which possessed the double 
merit of combining the interest of the king with the. gratification 
of private revenge. Having obtained the royal commission (2). 
Antrim proceeded to Ulster, raised eleven or fifteen hundred men 
among his dependents, and despatched them to the opposite coast 
of Scotland, under the command of his kinsman Alaster Macdonak), 
surnamed Colkitto (3). They landed at Knoydart : the destruction juiy g. 
of their ships in Loch Eishord by a hostile fleet, deprivjBd them of 
the means of returning to Ireland \ and Argyle with superior force 
cautiously watched their motions. From the Scottish royalists 
they received no aid : yet Macdonald marched as far as Badenoch, 
inflicting severe injuries on the covenanters, but exposed to destruc- 
tion from the increasing multitude of his foes. In the mean time Apr. is. 
Montrose, with the rank of lieutenant-general, had unfurled the 
royal standard at Dumfries^ but with so little success, that he hastily 
retraced his steps to Carlisle, where by several daring actions he - 
rendered such services to the royal cause, that he received the title 
of marquess from the gratitude of the king. But the fatal battle of May 6. 
Martson moor induced him to turn his thoughts once more towards 
Scotland ; and having ordered his followers to proceed to Oxford, 
on the third day he silently withdrew with only two companions, 
and soon afterward|; reached in the disguise of a groom the foot of 

(I) V^hen Haoiilton armetl at Oxford, Dec. returned to Ediubargh. His offence was, that he, 

19i 1643) several charges were brought against as secretary, had affixed the royal sigaet to the 

him by the Scottish royalists, which wi^ his proclamation of Aug. 24, calling on all Scotsmen 

answers may be seen in Burnet, Memoirs, 350 — to arm in support of the new league and cove- 

299. Charl^ pronounced' no opinion; but his nant. Seep. 321. 

suspicions were greatly excited by the deception (2) He was authorised to treat with the confe- 

practised by Hamilton on the lords of the royal derate catholics for 10.000 men ; if their demands 

party at the convention, and his concealment were too high, to raise as many men as he could ' 

from them of the king's real intentions. On this and send them to the king ; to procure the loan 

account Hamilton was arretted, ami conveyed to of 2000 men to be landed in Scotland ; and to 

Pendennis Castle iu Cor,nwall, where he remain- offer Monroe, the Scottish commander, the rank 

^ ed a prisoner, till the place was taken by the of earl and a pension of 2000/., per annum, if 
parliamentary forces. Hamilton's brother Lanark . wiUi his army he would join the royalists. Jan. 

was also forbidden to appear at court; and, 20< 1644. Clarendon Papers, ii. 165. 

having received advice that he would be sent to (3) MacColt Keitacke, son ot Coll, the kft- 

the castle of Ludlow, made his escape from Ox- handed. 
ford to his countryinen in London, a&d thence 
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A-f.i. the Grampian Hills. There he received intelligeDce of the proceed- 
ings of Macdonald, and appointed to join him in Athole. At the 
castle of Blair, which had surrendered to the strangers, the two 
cliieflains met : Montrose assumed the command, published the 
royal commission, and called on the neighbouring clans to join the 
standard of their sovereign. The Scots, who had scorned to serve 
under a foreigner, cheerfully obeyed, and to the astonishment of 
the covenanters an army appeared to rise out of the earth in a 
quarter the most remote from danger : but it was an army better 
adapted to the purpose of predatory invasion than of permanent 
warfare. Occasionally it swelled to the amount of several thousands : 
as often it dwindled to the original band of Irishmen under Mac- 
donald. These, having no other resource than their courage, 
faithfully clung to their gallant commander in all the vicissitudes 
of his fortune ; the highlanders, that they might secure their plun- 
der, frequently left him to flee before the superior multitude of 
his foes. 

The first who dared to meet the royalists in the field, was the 
lord Elcho, whose defeat at Tippermuir gave to the victors the 
town of Perth, with a plentiful supply of military stores and provi- 

s<'pt. 1. sions« From Perth they marched towards Aberdeen ; the lord Burley 

Sept. 13. with his army fled at the first charge ; and the pursuers entered the 
gates with the fugitives. The sack of the town lasted three days : 
by the fourth many of the highlanders had disappeared with the 

sri*i. 19. spoil : and Argyle approached with a superior force. Montrose, to 
avoid the enemy, led bis followers into Banff, proceeded along the 
right bank of the Spey, crossed the mountains of Badenoch, passed 
through Athole into Angus and after a'circuitous march of some 

Oct. 28. hundred miles, reached and took the castle of Fyvie. There he 
was overtaken by the covenanters, whom he had so long baffled by 
the rapidity and perplexity of his movements. But every attempt to 
force his position on the summit of a hill was repelled-, and on the 
retirement of the enemy, he announced to his followers his inten- 
tion of seeking a safer asylum in the Highlands. Winter had already 
set in with severity ^ and his Lowland associates shrunk from the 
dreary prospect before them : but Montrose himself, accompanied 
by his more faithful adherents, gained without opposition the braes 
of Athole. 

To Argyle the disappearance of the royalists was a subject of 
joy. Disbanding the army, he repaired, after a short visit to Edin- 
burgh, to his castle of Inverary, where he reposed in security, 
aware, indeed, of the hostile projects of Montrose, but trusting to 
the wide barrier of snows and mountains which separated him from 
»«e. 13. his enemy. But the royal leader penetrated through this Alpine 
wilderness, compelled Argyle to save himself in an open boat on 
Loch Tyne, and during six weeks wreaked his revenge on the do- 
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mains aod (he clansmen of the fugitive. Al the approach of Argyle a. ». 
with eleven hundred regular troops, he retired : but suddenly jil*2^ 
turning to the left, crossed the mountains, and issuing from GleiH 
nevis, surprised his pursuers at Inverlochy in Loohabar. From* his Feb. 2. 
galley in the Frith Argyle beheld the assault of the enemy, the shock 
of the combatants, and the slaughter of at least one half of his whole 
force. This victory placed the north of Scotland at the mercy of 
the conquerors. From Inverlochy they marched to Elgin, and from 
Elgin to Aberdeen, ravaging, as they passed, the lands,. and burn- 
ing the houses of the covenanters. But at Brechin, Baillie opposed Mar. 2&. 
their progress mkh a numerous and regular force. Montrose turned 
in the direction of Dunkeld : Baillie marched to Perth. The former 
surprised the opulent town of Dundee : the latter arrived in time Apr. 4. 
to expel the plunderers. But he pursued in vain. They regained 
the Grampian hills, where in security they once more bade de- 
fiance to the whole power of the enemy. Such was the short and 
eventful campaign of Montrose. His victories, exaggerated by re- 
port, and embellished by the fancy of the hearers, cast a faint and 
deceitful lustre over the declining cause of royalty. But they rend- 
ered no other service. His passage was that of a meteor, scorching, 
every thing in its course. Wherever he appeared, he inflicted the 
severest injuries : but he made no permanent conquest *, he taught 
the covenanters to tremble at his name, but he did nothing to artest 
that ruin Which menaced the throne and its adherents (1). 

England, however, was the real arena on which the conflict was 
to be decided, and in England the king soon found himself unable 
to cope with his enemies. He sUU possessed about one third of the 
kingdom. From Oxford he extended his sway almost without in- 
terruption to the extremity of Cornwall : north and south Wales, 
with Uie exception of the castles of Pembroke and Montgomery, 
acknowledged his authority ; and the royal standard was still un-, 
furled in several towns in the midland counties (2). But his army, 
under the nominal command of the prince of Wales, and the real 
command of prince Bupert, was frittered away in a multitude of 
petty garrisons, and languished in a state of the most alarming in- 
subordination. The generals, divided into factions, presumed to 
disobey the royal orders, and refused to serve under an adversary 
or a rival ; the officers indulged in every kind of debauchery ; the 
privates Uved at free quarters \ and the royal forces made themselves 
more terrible to their friends by their licentiousness than to their 
enemies by their valour (3). Their excesses provoked new asso- 
ciations in the counties of Wilts, Dorset, Devon, Somerset, and 

(1) See Rnshwordi, ▼. 929—982. ri. 228. MZr *' Good men are so scandalized at the hor- 
Guthrie, 103—188. BaiUie, ii. 64*65. 92— 05. "rid impiety of oar armies, that they will not 
Clarendon, ii. 606. 618. Wiihart, 67. UO. Jour- ** believe that God can bless any cause in such 
jiab, -rii. S66. Spalding, ii. 287. '* hands." Lord Cnlpeper to Lord Digby. CU- 

(2) Rnshworth, ri. 18—^. rendon Papers, ii. 189. Carte's Ormond, iii. 

(3) Clarendon, ii. 604. 633. 636. 64t. 661- 896. 399. 
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Worcester, known by (he denomination of clubmen, ^cv'bose primary 
object was (he protection of private properly, and the infliction of 
summary vengeance on the depredators belonging to either army. 
These associations were encouraged and organized by the neigh- 
bouring gentlemen *, arms of every description were collected for 
their use ; and they were known to assemble in numbers of four, 
six, and even ten thousand men. Confidence in their own strength, 
and the suggestions of their leaders, (aught them to extend their 
views ; they invited the adjoining counties (o follow (heir example, 
and talked of putting an end by force to the unnatural war which 
depopulated the country. But though (hey professed to observe the 
strictest neutrality between the contending parlies, their meetings 
excited a well founded jealousy on the part of the parliamentary 
leaders ; who, the moment it could be done without danger, pro- 
nounced such associations illegal, and ordered them to be suppres- 
sed by military force (1). 

On the other side the army of the parliament had been reformed 
according to (he ordinance. The members of both houses had re- 
signed their commissions, with (he exception of a single individual, 
the very man with whom the measure had originated, lieutenant- 
general Cromwell. This by some writers has been alleged as a proof 
of the consummate art of that adventurer, who sought to remove 
oiit of his way the men that stood between him and the object of his 
ambition : but the truth is, that his continuation in the command 
was effected by a succession of events which he could not possibly 
have foreseen. He had been sent with Waller to oppose the pro- 
gress of the royalists in the west; on his return he was ordered to 
prevent the junction of the royal cavalry with (he forces under the 
king *, and he then received a commission to pro(ec( the associated 
counties from insult. While he was employed in 'this service, the 
term appointed by the ordinance approached : but Fairfax expressed 
his unviillingness to part with so experienced an officer at such a 
crisis, and the two houses consented that he should remain forty 
days longer with the army. Before they expired, the great battle of 
Naseby had been fought ] in consequence of the victory the ordi- 
nance was suspended three months in his favour : and afterwards 



(l) CUrcud. H. 66S. >Vhitelock, Marck 4* 11. selves to keep possession/of the sereral forU and 

IS. Hiuhw. yi. St, S3. 61,63- Bat the best ac- castles, and not to surrender tbem widumt a 

count of the clubmeu is to be found in a letter joint commission from botb king and pariiament. 

from Fairfax to the committee of both kingdoms, Fairfax obserres, that *' their heads had aitber 

preserved in the Journals of the Lords, yii. 184. " been in actual senrk** in the king's aiasT* or 

They wore white ribbons for a distinction, pre^ *' were known favourers of the paxtj. In these 

vented, as uoch as they were able, all hos^ities " two counties, Wilts and OorMt, th«y an abm- 

between tlie soldiers of the opposite parties, and <* dantly more affected to the enemv than to iSLt 

drew up two petitions in the same words, ope to " parliament. I know not what uer may at- 

be presented to the king, the other to the parlia- " tempt." Ibid. At length the two nouses de* 

ment, praying them to oondnde a peace, and in dared all persons associating in arms without 

the mean time to withdraw their remective gar* authority, traitors to ibe commonwealth. Joum. 

risons out of the country, and pledging them* vii. $49. 
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(he same indulgence was reiterated as often as it became neces- 
sary (1). 

It was evident that the army had lost nothing by the exclusion of 
members of parliament, and the change in its organization. Th^ 
commanders were selected from those who had already distinguished 
themselves by the splendour of their services, and their devotion to 
the cause ; the new regiments were formed of privates, who had 
served under Essex, Manchester, and Waller, and care was taken 
that the majority of both should consist of that class of religionists 
denominated independents. These men were animated with an en- 
thusiasm of which at the present day we cannot form an adequate 
conception. They divided their time between military duties and 
prayer ; they sung psalms as they advanced to the charge ; they 
called on the name of the Lord, while they were slaying their ene- 
mies. The result showed that fanaticism furnished a more powerful 
stimulus than loyalty *, the soldiers of God proved more than a 
match for the soldiers of the monarch (2). 

Charles was the first to take the field. He marched ft'om Oxford 
at the head often thousand men, of whom more than one half were 
cavalry; the siege of Chester was raised at the sole report of his May 7. 
approach;. and Leicester, an important post in possession of the 
parliament, was taken by storm on the first assault. 'Fairfax had ^^ 
appeared with his army before Oxford, where he expected to be 
admitted by a party within the walls ; but the intrigue failed, and '»>««• 
he received orders to proceed in search of the king (3). On the'«>«J3. 
evening of the seventh day his van overlook the rear of the roya- 
lists between Baventry and Harborough. Fairfax and his officers 
hailed with joy the prospect of a battle. They longed to refute the 
bitter taunts and sinister predictions of their opponents in the two 
houses ; to prove tliat want of experience might be supplied by the 
union of zeal and talent; and to establish, by a victory over the 
king, the superiority of the independent over the presbyterian party. 
Charles, on the contrary, had sufficient reason to decline an en- 
gagement. His numbers had been diminished by the necessity of 
leaving a strong garrison in Leicester, and several reinforcements 
were still on their march to join the royal standard (4). But in the 
presence of the roundheads the cavaliers never listened to the sug- 
gestions of prudence. Early in the morning the royal army formed June ii. 
in line about a mile south of Harborough. Till eight they awaited 
with patience the expected charge of the enemy : but Fairfax re- 

{i) Joamalft, Feb. 27. May 10. June 18. Aug. 8. (3) Lords' Journals, yn; 429- 4S> . 

Loras' Joorn. vii. 420. 5S5. (4j So little did Charles anticipate the approach 

(2) Eases, Manchester, and Denbigh, rduc- of the enemy, that on the I2th he amnsed hin- 

tantfy tmdered their resignations the day before self with hunting, and on the I3th at supper 

die <nrdinanoe paased. The first died in the courses time wrote to secretary Nicholas that he should 

of the next Tear. (Sept. 14) : and the houses, marefa the next morning, and proceed through 

to express tbeir respect for his memory, attended Landabay and Melton to Behoir, but no fnr^er. 

th<ininenl, and defrayed the expense oat of the Before midnight he had resotred to fight. See 

public pnrte. Lords' Journals, Tiii. S08- 533. his letter in Evelyn's Memoirs, ii. App 07- 
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fused to moYe from h\A strong position near Naseby, and the king, 
yielding to the importunity of his officers, gave the word to advance. 
Prince Rupert commanded on the right. The enemy fled before 
him ; six pieces of cannon were taken, and Ireton, the general of 
the parliamentary horse, was wounded, and for some time a pri- 
soner in the hands of the victors (1). But the lessons of experience 
had been thrown away upon Rupert. He urged the pursuit with his 
characteristic impetuosity, and as at Marston moor, by wandering 
from the field, suffered the victory to be won by the masterly con- 
duct of OUver Cromwell. 

That commander found himself opposed to a weak body of cavalry 
under sir Marmaduke Langdale* By both the fight was maintained 
with obstinate valour \ but superiority of numbers enabled the for- 
mer to press on the flanks of the royalists, who began to waver, 
and at last turned their backs and fled. Cromwell prudently checked 
the pursuit, and leaving three squadrons to watch the fugitives, di- 
rected the remainder of his force against the rear of the royal in-^ 
fantry. That body of men, only 3500 in number, had hitherto 
fought with the most heroic valour, and had driven the enemy's 
line, with the exception of one regiment, back on the reserve ; but 
this unexpected charge broke their spirit \ they threw down their 
arms and asked for quarter. Charles, who had witnessed their ef- 
forts and their danger, made every exertion to support them ^ he 
cofiected several bodies of horse ] he put himself at their head ; he 
called on them to follow him *, he assured them that one more effort 
would secure the victory. But the appeal was made in vain. Instead 
of attending to his prayers and commands, they fled, and forced him 
to accompany them. The pursuit was continued with great slaugh- 
ter almost to the walls of Leicester ; and one hundred females, some 
of them ladies of distinguished rank, were put to the sword under 
the pretence that they were Irish catholics. In this fatal battle, 
fought near the village of Naseby, the king lost more than 3000 
men, dOOO stand of arms, his park of artillery, the baggage of the 
army, and wi(h it his own cabinet, containing private papers of the 
first importance. Out of these the parliament made a collection, 
which was published, with remarks, to prove to the nation the 
falsehoods of Charles, and the justice of the war (2). 

(l)lietoD was of aniliicieDt family in Nutting- 100 on that of the pariianwnt. The priaonert 
)iamshiTe,and bred to the law. Ite raised a troop amounted to 5000. lUyi 77. The publication of 
of horse for the parliament at the beginning of the king's papers has been severely censored far 
^e war and accept^ a captain's commission in his friends, and as warmly deAmded by the Md- 
the new modelled army. At the reqnest of the yocates of the parliament. If their contents were 
officers, Cromwell had been lately appointed of a nature to justify die conduct o£ the latter* 
general.of th^ horse, and at Cromwell's request, I se« not on what ground it oonld be expected 
Ireton was made commissary- general under him.' that ther should be suppressed. The only corn- 
Journals, ri\. 431* Rnshworth, yi. 42. plaint which can reasonably be made, and which 

(2^ For this battle see CUrendon* !i. 655. seems founded in fkct, is that the selection of the 

Rnshworth, Ti. 42. and the journals, vii. 433— papers for the press was made unfairly. The con • 

430. May asserts that not more thin 30O men tents of the cabinet were sereral days in posscft. 

were killed on the part of the king, and only sion of the officers, and then snbmitlea to the 
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AHer this disastrous battle the campaign presented little more 
than the last and feeble struggles of an expiring parly. Among the 
royalists hardly a man could be found who did not pronounce the 
cause to be desperate^ and, if any made a show of resistance^ it was 
more through the hope of procuring conditions for themselves, than 
of benefiting the interests of their sovereign. Charles himself bore 
his misfortunes with an air of magnanimity, which was characte- 
rized as obstinacy by the desponding minds of his followers. As a 
statesman he acknowledged the hopelessness of his cause; as a 
Christian he professed to believe that God would never allow re- 
bellion to prosper : but, let whatever happen, he at least would act 
as honour and conscience called on him to act ; his name should 
not descend to posterity, as the name of a king who had abandoned 
the cause of God, injured the rights of his successors, and sacri- 
ficed the interests of his faithful and devoted adherents (1). From Jniy 3. 
Leicester he retreated to Hereford; from Hereford to Ragland 
castle, the seat of the loyal marquess of Worcester; and thence to 
Cardiff, that he might more readily communicate with prince Ru- 
pert at Bristol. Each day brought him a repetition of the most 
melancholy intelligence. Leicester had surrendered almost at the jone n. 
first summons ; the forces under Goring, the only body of royalists 
deserving the name of an army, were defeated by Fairfax at Lam- 
port ; Bridgewater, hitherto deemed an impregnable fortress, capi- Joiy 10. 
tulated after a short siege; a chain of posts extending from thatjoiyss. 
town to Lime, on the southern coast, cut off Devonshire and 
Cornwall, his principal resources, from all communication with 
the rest of the kingdom ; and, what was still worse, the dissensions 
which raged among his officers and partisans in those counties, 
could not be appeased either by the necessity of providing for the 
common safety, or by the presence and authority of the prince of 
Wales (2). To add to his embarrassments, his three fortresses in the jom n. 
north, Carlisle, Pontefract, and Scarborough, which, for eighteen juiy. 
months, had defied all the efforts of the enemy, had now fallen, '*'^^* 
the first into the hands of the Scots, the other two into those of the 
parliament. Under this accumulation of misfortunes many of his 
friends, and among them Rupert himself, hitherto the declared 
advocate of war, importuned him to yield to necessity, and to accept 
tiie conditions offered by the parliament. He replied that they J^ si. 

nanuiuUon of a committee of the lower house i protesfatioos. JoornaU, June 33. 26. 30.. July 

by whose advice eertain papers were selected and 3. 7. Cords, vii. 467.409. Charies himself ac* 

sent to the lovdft, with a suggestion that they knoindedges that the publication, as far as it 

shonld be communicated to the citizens in a went, was genuine ( Evelyn's Memoirs, App. 

common hall. But the lords required to see the 101) ; but he also maintains that other papers, 

remainder; twenty*two additional papers were which would have serred to explain doubtfol 

accordingly produced; but it was at the same passages, had been purposely suppressed. Cla- 

time acknowledged that others were stUl kept rendon Papers, ii. 187. SeeBaiUie, li. 136. 

back, because they had not yet been deciphered. (l^ Rushw . vi. 1 32. Clarendon, ii. 630. 

By an order of the commons the papers were (2) Clareiidoo, ii. 663. et seq. Rudiw. ▼!. 50. 

afterwards printed with a preface contrasting 55. 57. Carte's Ormond, iii. 423. 
rerUin passages In them with the king's former 
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viewed Ihe question with (be eyes of mere soldiers and stalesmen : 
but he was a king, and had duties (o perform, from which no 
change of circumstances, no human power, could absolve him, to 
preserve the church, protect his friends, and transmit to his suc- 
cessors the lawful rights of the crown. God was bound to support 
his own cause : he might for a time permit rebels and traitors to 
prosper, but he would ultimately humble them before the throne 
of their sovereign (1). Under this persuasion he pictured to himself 
the wonderful things to be achieved by the gallantry of Montrose 
in Scotland, and looked forward, with daily impatience to the ar- 
rival of an imaginary army of twenty thousand men from Ireland. 
But from such dreams he was soon awakened by the rapid increase 
' of disaffection in the population around him, and by the rumoured 
advance of the Scots to besiege the city of Hereford. From Cardiff 
Aag.3i. lie hastily crossed the kingdom to Newark. Learning that the 
Scottish cavalry were in pursuit, he left Newark, burst into the 
associated counties, ravaged the lands of his enemies, took the towii 
24^^38. of Huntingdon, and at last reached in safety his court at Oxford. 
It was not, that in this expedition he had in view any particular 
object. His utmost ambition was, by wandering from place to place, 
to preserve himself from falling into the hands of his enemies 
before the winter. In that season the severity of the weather would 
afford him sufficient protection, and he doubted not, that against 
the spring the victories of Montrose, Ihe pacification of Ireland, 
and the compassion of his foreign allies, would enable him to resume 
hostilities with a powerful army, and with more flattering prospects 
of success (2). 

At Oxford Charles heard of the victory gained at Kilsyth, in the 
neighbourhood of Stirling, by Montrose, who, if he had been 
compelled to retreat from Dundee, was still able to maintain the 
May 9. superiority in the highlands. The first who ventured to measure 
swords with the Scottish hero, was the veteran general Hurry : but 
the assailant fled from the conflict at Auldearn, and saved himself, 
with the small remnant of his force, within the walls of Inverness. 
July 2. To Hurry succeeded with similar fortune Baillie, the commander- 
in-chief. The battle was fought at Alford, in the shire of Aberdeen ; 
and few, besides the principal officers and the cavalry, escaped 
from the slaughter. A new army of 10,000 men was collected : 
four days were spent in fasting and prayer ; and the host of God 
marched to trample under foot the host of the king. But the ex- 

(l) ClaTendon, ii-. 679. Lords' Journals, vii. successors by lessening the ecclesiastical or mili- 

607* Only three days before his arrival at Oxford, tary power beqaeathed to him by bis predecec- 

be wrote (Aofost 2S) a letter to secretary Ni- sors» nor lo forsake the defence of his friend^, 

cholas, with an order to pablish its contents, who had risked their lives and fortunes in his 

that it was his fixed determination, by the grace quarrd. Evelyn's Memoirs, ii. App. 104. 

of God, never, in any possible circumstances, to (2) Qarendon, ii. 677. Rushw. vi. ISl. Carte's 

yield up the government of the church to papists, Ormond, iii. 4iS. 416. 4l8. 420. 423. 427. BbiI- 

Presbyterians, or indepoidents, nor to injure bis lie, ii. 152. 
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perience of their leader was coniroUed by Ihc presumption of the 
committee of estates, and he, in submission to their orders, 
marshalled his men in a position near Kilsyth : his cavalry was Ang. is. 
broken by the royalists at the first charge ; the infantry fled without 
a blow, and about 5000 of the fugitives are said to have perished 
in the pursuit, which was continued for fourteen or twenty miles (1). 
This victory placed the lowlands at the mercy of the conqueror. 
Glasgow and the neighbouring shires solicited his clemency ; the 
citizens of Edinburgh sent to him the prisoners who had been con- 
demned for their adherence to the royal cause-, and many of the 
nobility, hastening to his standard, accepted commissions to raise 
forces in the name of the sovereign . At this news the Scottish horse, Aug. 36. 
which had already reached Nottingham, marched back to the 
Tweed to protect their own country -, and the king on the third day 
left Oxford with 5000 men, to drive the infantry from the siege of 
Hereford. They did not wait his arrival, and he entered the city 
amidst the Joyful acclamations of the inhabitants (2). 

But Charles was not long suffered to enjoy his triumphf. Full of sept. lo. 
confidence he had marched from Hereford to the relief of Bristol : 
but at Ragland castle learned (hat it was already in possession of the 
enemy. This unexpected stroke quite unnerved him. That a prince 
of hi^ family, an officer whose reputation for courage and fidelity 
was unblemished, should surrender in the third week of the siege an 
important city, which he had promised to maintain for four months, 
appeared to him incredible. His mind was agitated with suspicion 
and jealousy. He knew not whether to attribute the conduct of his 
nephew to cowardice, or despondency, or disaffection; but he 
foresaw and lamented its baneful influence on the small remnant of 
his followers. In the anguish of his mind he revoked the commis- sept. 14. 
sion of the prince, and commanded him to quit the kingdom ; he 
instructed the council to watch his conduct, and on the first sign of 
disobedience to take him into custody ; and he ordered the arrest 
of his friend colonel Legge, and appointed sir Thomas Glenham to 
succeed him as governor of Oxford. " Tell my sone," he says in a 
letter lo Nicholas, ^^ that I shall lesse grieeve to hear that he is 
'^ knoked in the head, than that he should doe so meane an act as 
'^ is the rendering of Bristoll castell and fort upon the tennes it 
*'was(3)." 

Whilst the king thus mourned over the loss of Bristol, he re- 

(1) It was probaUy on account of the heat of "with that land.... What means the L«iii, »o 

the season that Montroae ordered his men to " far against the expectation of the most dear- 

thmw aside their plaids— Testes molestiores — and " sighted, to humble us so low, and by his own 

Ught in Aeir shirts; an order which has given '* immediate hand, I confess I know not." Ibid, 
occasion to several fanciful conjectnres and exag- (3) Garendon, ii. 99S> Rushw. ▼!. 66— 83* 

mentions. See Carte, ir. 538. Jonmak, vi. 584. Ellis, iii. 311. ETelyn'sMe- 

(3) Rushworth, vi. 230. May. Gnthrie, 104. moirs, ii. App. 108. The suspicion of Lecge's 

Baillie, ia. 156.157.273, This defeat perplexed fidelity was infused into the royal mind by 

the theology of that learned man. *' 1 confess I Digby. Charles wished him to be secured, but 

« am amaaad, and cannot mm to my mind's sa- refused to beliere him guilty without better 

"' tisfaction, the reasons of the Lord's dealing proof, lb. Hi. 
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ceived still more disaslrous intelligence from Scotland. The victory 
of Kilsyth had dissolved the royal army. The Gordons with their 
followers had returned to iheir homes ; (k)lkitto had led back the 
highlanders to their mountains^ and Montrose, with the remnant, 
not more than 600 men, repaired to the borders to await the arrival 
of an English force, which had been promised, but not provided, 
by Charles. In the meanwhile David Leslie had been detached 

s«pt.9. ivith 4000 cavalry from the Scottish army in England* He crossed 
the Tweed, proceeded northward, as if he meant to interpose him- 
self between the enemy and the highlands ; and then returned 
suddenly to surprise them in their incampment at Philipshaugh. 
Montrose spent the night at Selkirk in preparing despatches for the 
king : Leslie, who was concealed at no great distance, crossing the 

s«pt. IS. Etrick at dawn, under coyer of a dense fog, charged unexpectedly 
into the camp of the royalists, who lay in heedless security on the 
Haugh. Their leader, with his guard of horse, flew to their succour; 
but, after a chivalrous but fruitless effort, was compelled to retire, 
and abandon them to their fate. The greater part had formed 
themselves into a compact body, and kept the eiiemy at bay, till 
their offer of surrender upon terms had been accepted. But then 
the ministers loudly demanded their lives : they pronounced the 
capitulation sinful, and therefore void ; and had the satisfaction to 
behold the whole body of captives massacred in cold blood. Of the 
noblemen and gentlemen who fled with Montrose, many were also 
taken ; and of these few escaped the hands of the executioner : 
Montrose himself threaded back his way to the highlands, where 
he once more raised the royal standard, and, with a small force and 
diminished reputation, continued to bid defiance to his enemies, 
^t length, in obedience to repeated messages from the king, he 
dismissed his followers, and reluctantly withdrew to the con- 
tinent (1). 

Sept. 3. ^i^b ^^^ defeat of Montrose at Phillphaugh vanished those 
brilliant hopes with which the king had consoled himself for his 
former losses; but the activity of his enemies allowed him no leisure 
to indulge his grief; they had already formed a lodgment within 
the suburbs of Chester, and threatened to deprive him of that, the 
only port by which he could maintain a communication with Ire- 
land. He hastened to its relief, and was followed at the distance of a 

Sept. 33. ^y's Journey by Pointz, a parliamentary officer. It was the king's 

(1) RoAfa. Ti. 237. Gatlirie, 901> Journals, vi. ** all the prissons of the kingdom, should b« 
584. Wishart, 208. BaiUie, ii. 164. They also " execut without aney assprse or proces«e». coa« 
slew hU the women and children found on the *' forme to the trettey betwixt both kingdomes/.' 
haugh; and a few days afterwards drowned Balfour, iii. 341. Thnrloe, i. 72. The next year 
about forty more, who had bemi secured by the the garrison of Dnnavertie, 300 men, surreadered 
country people, throwing them from the bridge to David Leslie ** at the kingdom's mercie." 
near Linlithgow into the Avon. The Scottidi *' They pot to the sword," says Turuer, " everie 
parliament sanctioned these barbarities by an ** mother's Sonne except one young oian. Ma- 
ordinance on December 2Sd, ** that the Iruche *' chonl, wKose life I begged." Turaer's Memoirs^ 
" prissoners takin at and after Philiphaughe, ia 46» also ^8. 
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iftlentioD that two attacks, one from the city, the other from the 
country, should be simultaneously made on the camp of the 
besiegers^ and with this view he left the greater part of the royal 
cavalry at Routenheath, under sir Marmaduke Langdale, while he 
entered Chester himself with the remainder in the dusk of the even- 
ing. It chanced that Pointz meditated a similar attempt with the 
aid of the besiegers, on the force under Langdale ; and the singular . 
position of the armies marked the following day with the most 
singular vicissitudes of fortune. Early in the morning the royalists septus. 
repelled the troops under Pointz; but a detachment from the camp 
restored the battle, and forced Ihem to retire under the walls of the . 
city. Here, with the help of the king's guards, they recovered the 
ascendency, but suffered themselves in the pursuit to be entangled 
among lanes and hedges lined with infantry, by whom they were 
thrown into irremediable disorder. Six hundred troopers fell in 
the action, more than I060 obtained quarter, and the rest were 
scattered in every direction. The next night Charles repaired to 
Denbigh, collected the fugitives around him, and, skilfully avoiding 
Pointz, hasteped to Bridgenbrth, where he was met by his nephew scpt.si. 
Maurice from the garrison of Worcester (t). 

The only confidential counsellor who attended the king in this 
expedition was lord Digby. That nobleman, unfortunately for the 
interest of his sovereign, had incurred the hatred of his party : of 
some, on account of his enmity to prince Rupert ; of the general 
officers, because he was supposed to sway the royal mind, even in 
military matters; and of all who desired peace, because to his 
advice was attributed the obstinacy of Charles in continuing the 
war. It was the common opinion that the king ought to fix his 
winter quarters at Worcester; but Digby, unwilling to be shut up 
during four months in a city of which the brother of Rupert was 
governor, persuaded him to proceed to his usual asylum at Newark. 
There, observing that the discontent among the officers increased, oct. 
he parted from his sovereign, but on an important and honourable ^~^^' 
mission. The northern horse, still amounting to 1500 men, were 
persuaded by Langdale to attempt a junction with the Scottish hero, 
Montrose, and to accept of Digby as commander-in-chief. The first 
achievement of the new general was the complete dispersion of the 
parliamentary infantry in the neighbourhood of Doncaster. But in 
a few days his own followers were dispersed by colonel Copley at 
Sherburne. They rallied at Skipton, forced their way through 
Westmoreland and Cumberland, and penetrated as far as Dumfries, ott. 15. 
but could no where meet with intelligence of their Scottish friends. 
Returning to the borders, they disbanded near Carlisle, the privates 
retiring to their homes, the officers transporting themselves to the 

(1) CkmndoB, ii. T13. Tinurioe, i, 73. Rash. ri. tl7. Joiuraals, ti. (K>8> 
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Isle of Mao. Laogdale remained at Douglas ; Digby proceeded to 
(he marquess of Ormond in Ireland (1). 

Charles, during his stay at Newark, was made to feel that with 
his good fortune he had lost bis authority. His two nephews, 
the lord Gerard, and about twenty other officers, entered his 
chamber, and, in rude and insulting language, charged him wilh 
ingratitude for their services, and undue partiality for the traitor 
Digby. The king lost the command of his temper, and, with more 
warmth than he was known to have betrayed on any other occa- 
sion, bade them quit his presence for ever. They retired, and 
the next morning received passports to go where they pleased. But 

Oct. 29. it was now time for the king himself to depart. The enemy's 
forces multiplied around Newark, and the Scots were advancing 

Nor. s. (0 join the blockade. In the dead of the night he stole, with 
500 men, to Belvoir castle ; thence, with the aid of experienced 
guides, he threaded the numerous pdlts of the enemy ; and on 
the second day reached, for the last time, the walls of Oxford. 

Not. 5. Yet if he were there In safety, it was owing to the policy of 
the parliament, who deemed it more prudent to reducp the counties 
of Devon and Cornwall, the chief asylum of his adherents. For this 
purpose Fairfax, with the grand army, sat down before Exeter : 
Cromwell had long ago swept away the royal garrisons between 
that city and the metropolis (2). 

The reader will have frequently remarked the king's impatience 
for the arrival of military aid from Ireland. It is time to notice 
the intrigue on which be founded his hopes, and the causes 
which led to his disappointment. All bis efforts to conclude a peace 
with the insurgents had failed through the obstinacy of the ancient 
Irish, who required as an indispensable condition the legal esta- 
blishment of their religion (3). The catholics, they alleged, were 
the people of Ireland ; they had now regained many of the 
churches, which, not a century before, had been taken from their 
fathers^ and they could not in hoqour or conscience resign them 
to the professors of another religion. Charles had indulged a 
hope that the lord lieutenant would devise some means of sa- 
tisfying their demand without compromising the character of his 
sovereign (4) ; but the scruples or caution of Ormond compelled 
him to look out for a minister of less timid and more accom- 
modating disposition, and he soon found one in the lord Herbert, 
a catholic^ and son to the marquess of Worcester. Herbert felt 
the most devoted attachment to his sovereign. He had lived with 
him for twenty years in habits of intimacy : in conjunction with 
bis father, he had spent above 200,000/. in support of the royal 

(l) Clarendon. Hist. ii. 714- Clarendon Papers, ^3) Rinoocini's MS. Narrativv. 

ii. 199. Rushw. vi. 131. (4) See tke Correspondence in Carte's Ormond, 

(2)sCUTeudon, ii. 719 — 793. Hushw. vi. 80 — ii. App. xv. xviii. xx. xxii. iit. 3?2. 387. 401. 

95. Jownah. 67 1 , 673 . Charles's Works, 155. 
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causey and bolh had repeaiedly and publicly avowed llieir de* 
terminalioQ to stand or fall with the throne. To him, there- 
fore, the king explained his difflcullies, his views, and his wishes. 
Low as he was sunk, he had yet a sutficient resource left in 
the two armies in Ireland. With them he might make head 
against his enemies, and re-establish his authority. But unfor- 
tunately this powerful and necessary aid was withheld from him 
by the obstinacy of the Irish catholics, whose demands were such, 
that, to grant them publicly would be to forfeit the affection and 
support of all the protestants in his dominions. He knew but 
of one way to elude the difficulty, the employment of a secret and 
confidential minister, whose credit with the catholics would give 
weight to his assurances, and whose loyalty would not refuse 
to incur danger or disgrace for the benefit of his sovereign. 
Herbert cheerfully tendered his services. It was agreed that he 
should negotiate with the confederates for the immediate aid of 
an army of 10,000 men ; that, as the reward of their willing- 
ness to serve the king, he should make to them certain conces- 
sions on the point of religion *, that these should be kepi secret, as 
long as the disclosure might be likely to prejudice the royal 
interests ; and that Charles, in (he case of discovery, should be 
at liberty to disavow the proceedings of Herbert, till he might 
find himself in a situation to despise the complaints and the 
malice of his enemies (1). 

For this purpose Herbert (now created earl of Glamorgan )j3„ 2. 
was furnished, 1^. with a commission to levy men, to coin money, 
and to employ the revenues of the crown for their support^ 
2"". with* a warrant to grant on. certain conditions to the catholics of Mar. 12. 
Ireland such concessions as it was not prudent for the king or 
the lieutenant openly to make; 3*". with a promise on the part 
of Charles to ratify whatever engagements his envoy might con- 
clude, even if they were contrary to law*, 4°. and with dif- 
ferent letters for the pope, the nuncio, and the several princes 
from whom subsidies might be expected. But care was taken 
that none of these documents should come to the knowledge of 
the council. The commission was not sealed in the usual manner; 
the names of the persons to whom the letters were to be addressed 
were not inserted ; and all the papers were in several respects 
informal; for this purpose; that the king might have a plau- 
sible pretext to deny their authenticity in the event of a pre- 
mature disclosure (2). 

Glamorgan proceeded on his chivalrous mission, and after many 
adventures and escapes, landed in safety in Ireland. That he 
communicated the substance of his instructions to Ormond, cannot 



(1) Clarendon Pupers, ii. 201. 



(2) S«e the authorities in note (L). 
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be doabled ; and, if there were aught in his subseqaent pnv- 
ceedings of which the lord lieutenant remained ignorant, that 
ignorance was affected and yolunlary (1 •• At Dublin both joined in 
the negotiation with the catholic deputies : from Dublin Glamorgan 
proceeded to Kilkenny, where the supreme council, satisfied with 
his authority, and encouraged by the advice of Ormond, con- 

Aog 3s. eluded with him a treaty, by which it was slipulaled that the 
catholics should enjoy the public exercise of their religion, and 
retain all churches, and the revenues of churches, which were 
not actually in possession of the established clergy; and that In 
return they should, against a certain day, supply the king with 
a body of ten thousand armed men, and should devote two thirds 
of the ecclesiastical revenues to his service during the war (2). 
To the surprise of all who were not in the secret, the public 
treaty now proceeded with unexpected. facility. The only point 
in debate, between the lord lieutenant and the deputies, respected 
their demand to be relieved by act of parliament from all pe- 
nalties for the performance of the divine service and the administra- 
tion of the sacraments, after any other form than that of the esta- 
blished church. Ormond was aware of their ulterior object : he 
became alarmed, and insisted on a proviso, that such article 
should not be construed to extend to any service performed, or 
sacrameqls administered, in cathedral or parochial churches. After 
repealed discussions, two expedients were suggested ; one, that in 
place of the disputed article should be substituted another, pro- 
viding that any concession with respect to religion which the 
king might afterwards grant should be considered as making 
part of the present treaty; the other, that no mention should 
be made of religion at all, but that the lieutenant should sign 
a private engagement, not to molest the catholics in the pos- 
session of those churches which they now held, but leave the 

Not. 11. question to the decision of a free parliament. To this both parties 
assented; and the deputies returned to Kilkenny to submit the 
result of the conferences to the judgment of the general as- 
sembly (3). 
fiut before this, the secret treaty with Glamorgan, which had 

U') See the Mme. the council of the confoderatee, that he koew 

(2) Dr. Leyburn, who was sent by the qpeen to *' no sabject in England upon whose favour and 

Ireiand in 1647> tells as on the authority of the " authority with Ids majesty they can belter r^ 

nnncio and the bishop of Clogher, " that my lord *' than npon his lordship's, nctf . . . . with whom 

" of Worcester (Glamorgan) was ready to jnstify " he (Ormond) would sooner agree for the benefit 

" that he had exactly followed his instructions, *' of this kingdom." (Birch, 83). And another 

'* and jiarticnlarly that concemingthe lord lieu- to Glamorgan himself on Feb. 1 ith, in which lie 

'* tenant, whom he had made acquainted with says, " your lordship may securely go on in the 

<* all that he had transacted with the Irish, of ** way tou have proposed to yourself, to serve 

'* whidi he could produce proof." Birch, in- ** the king, without fear of intemiption from me, 

.quiry, 832. Nor will any one doubt it, who at- *' or so much as inquiring into the means yoo 

tends to the letter of Ormond to lord Muskerry ** work by." Ibid. |6S. See also another letter, 

on the tith of August, just after the arrival of of April 6th, in Leknd, iii. 3SS. 

Glamorgan at Kilkenny, in which, speaking of (8) Compare Carte, i. S49, with Viyidiei«. 

Alainorgan, h« assured bim, and through nim Cath. Hib. tt. 13. 
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been concealed from all but the leading members of the coancil, 
had by accident, come to Ibe knowledge of the parliament. About oct. 17. 
the middle of October, the titular archbishop of Tuam was slain 
in a skirmish between two parties of Scots and Irish near Sligo ; 
and in the carriage of the prelate were found duplicates of the 
whole negotiation. The discovery was kept secret ; but at Christ- 
mass Ormond received a copy of these important papery from a 
friend, with an intimation that the originals had been for some 
weeks in possession of the committee of both nations in London. 
It was evident that to s^ve the royal reputation some decisive mea- 
sure must be immediately taken. A council was called. Digby com- 
plained of the presumption of Glamorgan in negotiating the treaty 
without authority from the sovereign, or (he participation of the 
lord lieutenant -, and that nobleman was ordered into close custody 
in the castle, under a charge of suspicion of high treason. The 
council despatched an account of these proceedings to Charles ;* and 
Digby, who had considered himself as confidential minister, and 
looked on Ihe concealment which had been practised towards him 
as a personal affront, expressed his sentiments with a warmth and 
IVeedom not the most grateful to the royal feelings (1). 

The unfortunate monarch was still at Oxford devising new plans, 
and indulging new hopes. The dissensions among his adversaries 
had assumed a character of violence and importance which they 
had never before borne. The Scots, irritated by the systematic 
opposition of the independents^ and affected delays of the parliament, 
and founding the justice of their claim on the solemn league and 
covenant confirmed by the oaths of the two nations, insisted on the 
legal establishment of presbyterianism, and the exclusive prohibition 
of every other form of worship. They still ruled in the synod of di- 
vines ; they were seconded by the great body of ministers in the 
capital, and by a numerous party among the citizens ; and they 
coofidenUy called for the aid of the majority in the two houses, as 
of their brethren of the same religious persuasion. But their oppo- 
nents, men of powerful intellect and invincible spirit, were sup- 
ported by the swords and the merits of a conquering army. CJrom- 
well, from the field of Naseby, had written to express his hope, that 
the men who had achieved so glorious a victory might be allowed 
to serve God according to the dictates of their consciences. Fairfax, 
in his despatches, continually pleaded in favour of toleration. Seldon 
and Whitelock warned their colleagues to beware how they erected 
among them the tyranny of a presbyterian kirk ^ and many in the 

(0 Riuhworth, ti. 230> 240. Carte's Ormond, " whichhe had written to the king upon it, which 

iii< 499— 440* " Yoa do not believe," writes " ought not in good manners to have been 

Hyde to secretary Nicholas, *' that my lord Digby " written ; and I believe will not be forgiven to 

'* knew of my lord Glamorgaa's commission and " him, by those for whose service they weri 

** negotiation in Ireland. 1 am confident he did " written." Clarendon Papers, ii. 346. 
'*not} for he shewed me the copies of letters 

VI. 24 
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two hou80B began k> mftialain that Christ had established no parti- 
cular fonn of church goTerntnent, bat had toft it to be setUed 
under conTeoienl limitatioos by the authority of the state (1). Nor 
were their altercations confined to religious matters. The decline 
of the royal cause had elevated the hopes of the English leaders. 
They no longer disguised their jealousy of the projects of their 
Scottish allies ; they accused them of invading the sovereignty of 
England by placing garrisons in Belfast, Newcastle, and Gairlisle ; 
and complained Uiat ihm army served to no other purpose than to 
plunder the defenceless inhabitants. Tkie Scots haughtily replied, 
that the occupation of the fortresses was necessary for their owd 
safety ; and that, if disorders had occasionally been committed by 
the soldiers, the blame ought to attach to the negligence or parsi- 
mony of those who had failed in supplying the subsidies to which 
they were bound by treaty. The English commissioners remon- 
strated with the parliament of Scotland, the Scottish with that of 
England ; the charges were reciprocally made and repelled in tones 
of asperity and defiance ; abd the occurrences of each day seemed 
to announce a speedy rupture between the two nations. Hitherto 
their ancient animosities had been lulled asleep by the conviction 
of their mutual dependence : the removal of the common danger 
called them again into activity (2). 

To a mind like that of Charles, eager to multiply experimenlSy 
and prone to believe improbabilities, the hostile position of these 
parties opened a new field for intrigue. He persuaded himsdf that 
by gaining either, he should be enabled to destroy both (3)* He 
therefore tempted the independents with promises of ample rewards 
and unlimited toleration -, and at the same time sought to win the 
Scots by professions of his willingness to accede to any terms com- 
patible with bis honour and conscience. Their commissioners in 
London had already made overtures for an accommodation to queen 
Ang. Henrietta in Paris ; and the French monarch, at her suggestion, 
bad intrusted Montreuil with the delicate office of negotiating se- 
cretly between them and their sovereign. From Montreuil Charles 
ifhderstood that the Scots would afford him an asylum in their 
army, and declare in his favour, if be would assent to the three de- 
mands made of him during the treaty at Uxbridge ^ a proposal which 
both Henrietta and the queen regent of France thought so moderate 
in existing circumstances, that he would accept it with eagerness^ 
and gratitude. But the king, in his own judgment, gava the pre- 
ference to a project of accommodation with the independents, be^ 
cause they asked only for toleration, while the Scots sought to force 

U) Baillie, ii. lii. 161. i«9. 183. Rnshw. Yi. (3) '* I am not witlioat hope that 1 ahaU be«ble 

46. 65. Whitelock, 69. 1T2. Journals, tJi*. 434. " to draw either the preab^erians or iailq>en> 

476. 620. •< denta to side with me for extirpating the one 

(2) Joamah, Tii. ST3. 619. 640-HI43. 653. «' the other, that I shaU be really kin^ agaio."^ 

668. 689. 697. 708. viii.a?. 97. Baillie. ii. l6l, Carte's Ormond, iii. 452. 
162. 166. 171. 185. 188. 
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their own creed on the conaeieDoes of others ; nor did be seem to 
comprehend the importaot fact, that the latter were wiiling at least 
to accept him for their king, while the former aimed at nothing less 
than the entire subversion of his throne (1). 

From Oxford he had sent several messages to the-parliament, by Dee. 5. 
one of which he demanded passports for commissioners, or free and ^^^^' 
safe access for himself. To all a refusal was returned, on the ground ^^' ^' 
that he had employed the opportunity afforded him by former ^^'^' 
treaties to tempt the fidelity of the commissioners, and that it was i^p.' 
unsafe to indulge him with more facilities for conducting similar ^^'^' 
intrigues. Decency, however, required that in return the two houses 
should make their proposals ; and it was resolved to submit to him 
certain articles for his imnpediate and unqualified approval or re* 
jection. The Scots contended in favour of the three original propo- 
sitions : but their opponents introduced several important altera^- 
tions, for the twofold purpose, first of spinning out the debates, till 
the king should be surrounded in Oxford, and secondly of making 
such additions to the severity of the terms as might ensure their 
rejection (2). 

Under these circumstances Montreuil admonished him that he 
had not a day to spare ^ that the independents sought to deceive 
him to his own ruin ; that his only resource was to accept of the 
conditions offered by the Scots *, and that, whatever might be his - 
persuasion respecting the origin of episcopacy, he might, in his 
present distress, conscientiously assent to the demand respecting 
presbyterianism ^ because it did not require him to introduce a 
form of worship which was not already established, but merely to 
allow that to remain which he had not the power to remove. Such, 
according to his instructions, was the opinion of the queen regent 
of France, and such was the prayer of his own consort, Henrietta 
Maria. But no argument could shake the royal resolution (3). He Jan.u. 
returned a firm but temperate retasal, and renewed his request for 
a personal conference at Westminster. The message was conveyed 
in terms as energetic as language could supply, but it arrived at a 
most unpropitious moment, the very day on which the committee 
of both kingdoms thought proper to communicate to the two houses 
the papers respecting the treaty between Glamorgan and the catho- 
lics of Ireland. Amidst the ferment and exasperation produced by 
the disclosure, the king's letter was suffered to remain unnoticed (4). 

The publication of these important documents imposed on Charles jan. 29. 
the necessity of vindicating his conduct to his protestant subjects ^ 

( 1) Clarendon Papers, ii. S09— 21 1 . BailUe, ii. *< good smeceuea. Withont pretending to pro- 
188. ThorloeJ.T?. 3. 85. «* phesy, 1 will fortel their rain, except Uiey 

(2) Charles's Works, 548 — 550. Jonmab, Tiii. " agree with me, however it shall please God to 
31. 45. 58. 72. BaiUie, ii. 144. 1T3. 177. 184. *' dispose of me." 

190. (4) Clarendon Papers, ii. 213. ' Joumab, Tiii. 

^i(3)ClarendunPapers, ii. 211— 214- 'Let not 103-125. Coimnoiis, iv. Jan. 16. 26. Charles's 
'< mj enemies flatter themseWes so with their Works, 551. BaiUie, ii. 18S. 
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a task of no tery easy execation, bad he nol availed himself of the 
pennissioD which he bad formerly extorted from the attachment 
of Glamorgan. In an additional message to the two houses, he pro- 
tested that he had never glTen to that noUeroan any other commis- 
sion than to enlist soldiers, nor aothorized him to treat on any sub- 
ject without the privity of the lord lieutenant ; that he disavowed 
all his proceedings and engagements with the catholics of Ireland ; 
and that he had ordered the privy council in Dublin to proceed 

jaa. SI. against him for his presumption according to law (1). That council, 
however, or at least the lord lieutenant, was in possession of a do- 
cument unknown to the parliament, a copy of the warrant by which 
Charles had engaged to confirm whatever Glamorgan should pro- 
mise in the royal name. On this account, in his answer to Ormond, 
he was compelled to shift his ground, and to assert that he had no 
recollection of any such warrant ; that it was indeed possible he 
might have furnished the earl with some credential to the Irish 
catholics ; but that if he did, it was only with an understanding that 
it should not be employed without the knowledge and the appro- 
bation of the lord lieutenant. Whoever considers the evasive ten- 
dency of these answers, will find in them abundant proof of Gla- 
morgan's pretensions (2). 

That nobleman had already recovered his liberty. To prepare 
against subsequent contingencies, and to leave the king what he 
termed ^'a starting hole,'' he had been careful to subjoin to his 
treaty a secret article called a defeasance, stipulating that the sov^ 
reign should be no further bound than he himself might think 
proper, after he had witnessed the efforts of the catholics in his 
favour ^ but that Glamorgan should ^conceal this release from the 
royal knowledge till he had made every exertion in his power 
to procure the execution of the treaty (3). This extraordinary in- 
strument he now produced in his own vindication : the council 

Jan. 33. ordcrcd him to be discharged upon bail for his appearance when 
it might be required -, and he hastened, under the approbation of 
the lord lieutenant, to resume his negotiation with the catholics 
at Kilkenny. He found the general assembly divided into two par- 
ties. The clergy, with their adherents, opposed the adoption of any 
peace, in which the establishment of the catholic worship was not 
openly recognized ; and their arguments were strengthened by the 
recent imprisonment of Glamorgan, and the secret influence of 
the papal nuncio Rinuccini, archbishop and prince of Fermo, who 
had lately landed in Ireland. On the other hand, the members of 
the council and the lords and gentlemen of the pale, strenuously 
recommended the adoption of one of the two expedients which have 

riUoarnab, Tiii. 132. Charles's Works, 555. of the defeasance, lu the Vindicie we are told 

(2) Carte, iii. 445— 448. that it was this whieh procured Glamorgan's 

(3) Compare Carte, i. 531, with the Yindicia!, discharge from prison. 
17. Neither of these writers givet us a full copy 
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been previously ipentioned, as offering sufficient security for (he 
church, and the onfy means of uniting the protestant royalists in the .. 
same cause with the catholics. At th6» suggestion of the nuncio the 
decision was postponed to the month of May ; but Glamorgan did 
not forget (he necessities of his sovereign ; he obtained an imme-: 
diate aid of six thousand men, and the promise of a considerable 
reinforcement, and proceeded to Waterford for the purpose of at- 
tempting to raise the siege of Chester. There, while he waited the 
arrival of transports, he received the news of the public disavowal 
of his authority by the king. But this gave him little uneasiness : 
he attributed it to the real cause, the danger with which Charles 
was threatened; and ho had been already instructed ''to make 
'' no other account of such declarations, than to put himself in 
'' a condition to help his master and set him free <1 )/' In a short 
time the more distressing intelligence arrived that Chester had sur- 
rendered : the fall of Chester was followed by the dissolution of the 
royal army in Cornwall, under the command of lord Hopton ; and 
the prince of Wales, unable to remain there with safety, fled 
first to Scilly and thence to Jersey. There remained not a spot 
on the English coast where the Irish auxiliaries could be landed 
with any prospect of success. Glamorgan dispersed his army. Three 
hundred men accompanied the lord Bigby to form a guard for the 
prince ; a more considerable body proceeded to Scotland in aid of 
Montrose ; and the remainder returned to their former quarters (2). 
In the mean while the king continued to consume his time in 
unavailing negotiations with the parliament, the Scots, and the 
independents. V. He had been persuaded that there were many 
Individuals of considerable influence both in the city and the two 
houses, who anxiously wished for such an accommodation as might 
heal the wounds of the country : that the terror inspired by the 
ruling party imposed silence on them for the present; but that, 
were he in London, they would joyfully rally around him, and by 
their number and union compel his adversaries to lower (heir pre- 
tensions. This it was that induced him to solicit a personal con- 
ference at Westminster. He now repeated the proposal, and, to J«n- ^9. 
make it worth acceptance^ offered to grant full toleration to every 
class of protestant dissenters, to yield to the parliament the command 
of the army during seven years, and to make over to them the next 

U) Biidi, 189. sailors were invariably bound back to back, and 

{2) Had Glamorgan's intended army of 10*000 thrown into the sea. At land we read of twelve 

men'landed in Bngland, the war would probably Irish soldiers being hanged by the parliamenta- 

have assumed a most sanguinary character. An nans,' for whom prince Rupert hanged twelve of 

ordinance had passed the houses, that no quarter his prisoners. (Clarendon, ii< 623.)! After the 

should be given to any Irishman, or any papist victory of Naseoy, Fairfax referred the task to 

bom in Ireland ; that they should be excepted the two houses. He had not, he wrote, time to 

out of all capitulations; and Uiat whenever they inouire who were Irish and who were not, but 

were taken, they should forthwith be put to had sent all the prisoners to London, to be dis - 

death. (Rnshw. V. 729 Oct. 24, 1644-) By the posed of according to law. (Journals, vii. 433 ) 
navy this was vigorously executed. The Irish 
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nomination of the loi^ admiral, the judges, and the officers of state . 
Mar. as. The insulting silence with which this message was treated did not 
deter him from a third attertipl. He aslced whether, if he were to 
disband his forces, dismantle his garrisons, and return to his usual 
residence in the vicinity of the parliament, they, on their part, 
would pass their word for the preservation of his honour, person, 
and estate, and aDow his adherents to live without molestation on 
their own property. Even this proposal could not provol^e an 
answer. Jt was plain that his enemies dared not trust their adherents 
in the royal presence ; and, fearing that he might privately make 
Mar. 8i. hls Way iuto the city, they published an ordinance, that if the king 
came within the lines of communication, the officer of the guard 
should conduct him to St. James's, imprison his followers, and 
allow of no access to his person ; and at the same time they gave 
notice by proclamation that all catholics, and all persons who had 
borne arms in the king's service, should depart within six days, 
under the penalty of being proceeded against as spies according to 
martial law (1). 

St"". In the negotiation still pending between Montreuil and the 
Scottish commissioners^ other matters were easily adjusted : but 
the question of religion presented an unsurmountable difficulty, the 
Scots insisting that the presbyterian form of church government 
should be established in all the three kingdoms ; the king consent- 
ing that it should retain the supremacy in Scotland, but refusing to 
consent to the abolition of episcopacy in England and Ireland (2). 
To give a colour to the agency of Montreuil, Louis had appointed 
him the French resident in Scotland^ and in that capacity he ap- 
plied for permission to pass through Oxford on his way, that he 
might deliver to the king letters Hrom his sovereign and the queen 
regent. Objections were made ; delays werd created ; but after the 
lapse of a fortnight, he obtained a passport from the committee of 
the two kingdoms (3), and employed his time at Oxford in persuad- 
ing the king of the necessity of concession, and in soliciting from 
the Scottish commissioners authority to assure him of safety as to 
person and conscience in the Scottish army. On the first of April he 
received from Charles a written engagement, that he would take 
with him to their quarters before Newark ^' no tnan excepted by 
'' parliament, but only his nephews and Ashburnham,*' and that he 
would then listen to instruction in the matter of religion, and con- 
cede as far as his conscience would permit (4). In return Montreuil 
pledged to him the word of his sovereign and the queen regent of 

(1) CharWs Works, S$6, S57. RosWortb, ti. to be kept secret cantainiug a protestatioa that 

949. Joarnats. March 31 > 1646. Cane's Onnond, none of the king's followers should be rained or 

hi. 452. dishonoared ; the other to be shown, containing 

(2^ClnreiidonFap. ii;209— 215. do snch prolestation. "En Ton desqaels, qni 

(3) Ixnds* Joorn vlii. iTi. Commons, Feb. 18. m'a est^doun^ pour faire voir, la protcsUtion 

^; ^^' f* S. T. ' n'esloit point. Faite k Oxford ce premier ArriU 

(4; Of this paper there were two copies, one 1646." Clarcn. Pap. ii. 220- 
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France (1), that the Scots shoold receiYe him as their natural lilng, 
should, offer no violence to his person or conscience^ his servants 
or followers, and should Join their forces and endeavours with his 
to procure '^ a happy and well-grounded peace. On this understand- 
ing it was agreed, that the king should attempt on the night of the 
following Tuesday to break through the parliamentary force lying 
round Oxford, and that at the same time a body of 300 Scottish 
cavalry should advance as far as Harborough, to receive him, and 
escort him in safety to their own army (2). 

Two days later Mbntreuil resumed his pretended journey to Apr. 3. 
Scotland, and repaired to Southwell within the quarters assigned 
M> the Scots. That they might without inconvenience spare a large 
fscort to meet the king, tie had brought with him a royal order to 
lord Belasyse to surrender Newark into their hands ^ but, to his 
surprise and dismay, he found that the commissioners to the army 
affected to be ignorant of the authority exercised by him at Oxford, 
and refused to take upon themselves the responsibility of meeting 
and receiving the king. They objected that it would be an act of 
hostility towards the parliament, a breach of the solemn league and 
covenant between the nations : nor would they even allow him to 
inform Charles of their refusal, till they should have a personal 
conference with their commissioners in London. In these circum- 
stances he burnt the order for the surrender of Newark ; and the 
king, alarmed at his unaccountable silence, made no attempt to 
escape from Oxford. A' fortnight was passed in painflil suspense. 
At last the two bodies of commissioners met at Royston ; and the Apr. it. 
result of a long debate was a sort of compromise between the op- . 
posite parties that the king should be received, but in such manner 
that all appearance of previous treaty or concert might be avoided ] 
that he should be requested to give satisfaction on the question of 
religion as speedily as possible, and that no co-operation of the royal 
forces with the Scots shouM be permitted. At first Montreuil, in 
the anguish of disappointment, was of opinion that no faith was to 
be put in the word of a Scotsman : now he thought that he discovered Apr. is. 
a gleam of hope in the resolution taken at Royston, and advised the ^^''^^- 
king to accept the proposal, if no better expedient could be devised. 
It held out a prospect of safety, though it promised nothing 
more (3). 

(1) Whr so? It had been so settled in Paris, missioners to send powers to MoDtreuIl to aKsure 
liecaase tSe negoUation was opened under tlieir bim of safety in person and conscience in their 
auspices, and conducted by their a^nt. Cla- army (Clarendon Pap. ii. 21 80» *'^i'°*n^iBtc'y 
rend. Hist. ii. 750. Papers, ii. 209. afterwards informing Onnoud that he was going 

(2) ibid. 230-^ It had been asked whether to the Scottish army because he had lately 
Montreuil had any authority from the Scottish received *' very good security" that he and his 
commissioners to make such an engagement. 1 friends should be safe in person, honour, and 
see no reason to doubt it. Both Charlea and conscience. See the leAr in Lords' Journals, viii. 
Montreuil must have been aware, that an an- 366, and account of a letter from the king to 
authorized engagement could have offered no lonl Belasyse in Pepys, ii. 246. 

secnritT to the king in the hazardous attempt {%) These particulars appear in the correspon- 
which he- meditated. We find him twice, before dence in Clarendon Papers, 221 — 6. Montreuil 
the date of the engagement, requiring the com- left Oxford on Friday : therefore on the 3rd. , 
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S\ Doriog this negotialioo Ae onlbrtunle mooarch, thoash 
warned Ihat^bj bealiiig at Cbe same time with two opposile parties, 
be ran Hie risk of forfeiUng ttie coBfidenoe of both, had erapiojcd 
Asbbmnham to make proposals lo Ibe indepcod e nls througb Sir 
Henry Yane. What tbe king asked from them was to foeilitate bis 

Mm. % access lo partiament. Ample rewards were beld oat to Yane, ^ lo 
^^ tbe gentleman, who was qoartered with him (1)," and to the 
personal friends of both : and an assurance was given, that if tbe 
establishment of presbjierianism were still made an indispensable 
condition of peace, tbe king woold join bis efforts with theirs '* to 
*^ root oat of the kingdom that tyrannical government" From the 
remains of Ibe correspondence it appears that to tbe first commoni- 
cation Yane bad replied in terms which, thoogh not altogether 
satis&ctory, did not exclude the hope of his compliance; and 
CSbailes wrote lo him a second time, repeating his offers, describing 
bis distress, and stating that, unless he received a faTourabie answer 
within four days, be most have recourse to some other expedientv^}. 
The negotiation, however, oonlinoed for weeks ; it was even disco- 

ipr. n* vered by the opposile party, who considered it as an artful scheme 
on the part of the independents to detain the king in Oxford, till 
Fairfax and Cromwell should bring up the army from Cornwall; 
lo amuse the royal bird, till the fowlers had enclosed him in their 
toils (3). 

Oxford during the war had been rendered one of the strongest 
fortresses in the kingdom. On three sides the waters of the Isis and 
tbe Charwell, spreading over the adjoining country, kept the enemy 
at a considerable distance, and on the north the city was covered 
with a succession of works, erected by the most skilful engineers. 
With a garrison of 5000 men, and a plentiful sopi^y of stores and 
provisions, Charles might have protracted his fate for several 
months ; yet the result of a siege must have been his captivity. He 
possessed no army ; he had no prospect of assistance from vrithout ; 
and within, famine would in the end compel him to surrender. 
But where was he to seek an asylum? 

Indignant at what he deemed a breach of faith in the Scots, he 
spumed the idea of throwing himself on their mercy ; and the march 
of Fairfax with the advanced guard of his army towards Andover 
admonished him that it was time to quit the city of Oxford. First 
he inquired by two officers the opinion of Irelon, who was quartered 

(i) Tku genllmuui might be FairfSn or Crom- *' collection of letters between CoL Hammond and 

weU;batfroma letterotBaillie(ii. 199. Ap. 3.) "tbe committee at Derby Hoose, etc.," and 

1 ihonld think that he was an " independent mi- afterwards in tbe Garendon Papers, ii. 230* 927. 
'• nister/' probably Peters. (3) See Baillie, Ap. 3. Ap. 23. ii. 199. 203. 

(2) See two letters, one of March 2» from Ash> '* Their daily treaties with Ashbomham to keep 

bnmliam, beginning, '* ttr, yon cannot suppose ** the king still, till they ddiver him to sii> Tho- 

*' the worii is done," and another without date ** mas Fair&x, and to be disposed upon as Crom- 

from Cbarlcs, beginning, *^ir, I shall only add ** well and his friend think it fittest for their 

*• this word to what was said in my tast." They " affairs." Ibid. A different account is given iu 

were first nublished from the papers of secretary the continuation of Macintosh, vi. 21. 
Nicholas, by Birth, in 1764, in the prefsce to a 
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at Walersiock, whether, if he ware to disband his forces, and to Apr. 23. 
repair to the general, the parliament would suffer him to retain the 
title and authority or king. Then, receiving no answer from Ireton, Apr. 35. 
he authorized the earl of Southampton to stale to colonel Rain-' 
borowe, that the king was ready to deliver himself up to the army, 
on receiving apledge that his personal safety shouldbe respected (1). 
But Rainborowe referred him to the parliament ^ and the unhappy 
monarch, having exhausted every expedient which he could devise, 
left Oxford at midnight, disguised as a servant, following his sup- Apr. 2a. 
posed master Ashburnham, who rode before in company with Hud- 
son, a clergyman, well acquainted with the country. They passed Apr. 37. 
through Henley and Brentford to Harrow ; but the time which was 
spent on the road proved either that Charles had hitherto formed 
no plan in his own mind, or that he lingered with the hope of some 
communication from his partisans in the metropolis. At last he 
turned in the direction of St.Alban's ; and, avoiding that town, 
hastened through bye ways to Harborough. If he expected to find ^p'- ^' 
there a body of Scottish horse, or a messenger from Montreuil, he 
was disappointed. Crossing by Stamford he rested at Downham, Apr. so. 
and spent two or three days in fruitless inquiries for a ship which 
might convey him to Newcastle or Scotland, Whilst Hudson repaired 
to the French agent at Southwell, and returned the bearer of a 
short note sent by Montreuil, from whom the messenger understood 
that the Scots had pledged their word— they would give no written 
document — to fulfil on their part the original engagement made in 
their name at Oxford (2). On this slender security — for he had May ». 
no alternative — he repaired to the lodgings of Montreuil early 
in (he morning, and about noon was conducted by a troop of horse 
to the headquarters at Kelham. Leslie and his officers, though they 
affected the utmost surprise, treated him with the respect due to 
their sovereign ^ and Loudon in the name of the commissioners 
required that he should take the covenant, should order lord 
Belasyse to surrender Newark, and should despatch a messenger 
with the royal command to Montrose to lay down his arms. Charles 
soon discovered that he was a prisoner, and when, to make the 
experiment, he undertook to give the word to the guard, he was 
interrupted by Leven, who said : ^' I am the older soldier, sir; 
^' your majesty had better leave that office to me (3)." 

(O Heame's Dunstable, ii. 787—790. third was the Terbal promise mentioned above. 

(2) The Scots had made three offers or promi- If it was made— and of a promise of safety there 

ses to the king. The first and most important was can be no doubt» though we have only the te<ti- 

the engagement of the ist of April. But the Scot- mony of Hodson — the Scots were certainly boand 

tish commissioners with the army shrunk from by it, and must plead guilty to the charge of 

the responsibility of carrying it into execution; breach of faith, by subsequently delivering up 

and, as it appears to me, with some reason, for the fugitive monarch to the EngUsh parliament, 
they had not been parties to the contract. The (3) Peck, Desid. Curios. 1. x. No. 8. Ashbnm- 

second was the luodified offer agreed upon by ham, ii. 76. Rnshworth, vi. 9M, 367. 276. Cla< 

txilh bodies of commissioners at Royston. But rendon, Hist.iii. 22-} Papers, il. 228. Turner, 

this offer was never accepted by the king, and Mem. 41. 
consequently ceased to be binding upon them. The 
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For ten days the public mind in the capital had been agitated by 
the most contradictory ramours : the moment the place of the king's 
retreat was ascertained, both presby terians and independents united 
in condemning the perfidy of their northern allies. Menaces of 
immediate hostilities were heard. Poyn(z received orders to watch 
the motions of the Scots with 5000 horse ; and it was resolved that 
Fairfax shoald follow with the remainder of the army. But the 
Scottish leaders, anxious to avoid a rupture, and yet unwilling to 
surrender the royal prize, broke up their camp before Newark, 
and retired with precipitation to Newcastle. Thence by dint of 
protestations and denials they gradually succeeded in allaying the 
ferment (1). Charles contributed his share, by repeating his desire 
of an accommodation, and requesting the two houses to send to him 
the propositions of peace ; and, as an earnest of his sincerity, he 
despatched a circular order to liis officers to surrender the few 
jaae 10. fortrcsses which still maintained, his cause. The war was at an end ; 
Oxford, Worcester, Pendennis, and Ragland opened their gates ; 
and to the praise of the conquerors it must be recorded, that they 
did not stain their laurels with blood. The last remnants of the 
royal army obtained honourable terms from the generosity of 
Fairfax; easy compositions for tlie redemption of their estates were 
held out to the great majority of the royalists ; and the policy of the 
measure was proved by the number of those who hastened to profit 
by the indulgence, aud thus extinguished the hopes of the few, 
who still thought it possible to conjure up another army in defence 
of the captive monarch (2). 

While the two houses, secure of victory, debated at their leisure 
the propositions to be submitted for acceptance to the king, the 
Scots employed the interval in attempts to convert him to the 
presby terian creed. For this purpose^ Henderson, the most ciele- 
brated of their ministers, repaired from London to Newcastle. The 
king, according to his promise, listened to the arguments of his 
new instructor; and an interesting controversy respecting the 
divine instituticm of episcopacy aud presbyteracy, was maintained 
with no contemptible display of skill between the two polemics. 
Wktether Charles composed without the help of a theological moni- 
tor the papers, which on this occasion he produced, may perhaps 
be doubted : but the author, whoever he were, proved himself a 

4 

(1) See their messages in the Lord's Journals, Ushed by Ormoud was '* a damnable ontroth." 

▼iii. 307. 9. U. 64. Hea rue's Dunstable, i1. 790 (2) fonmals, viii. 309. 329. 360 374. 475. 

— 800. They protest that theywere astonished at Bailiie, ii. 207. 209. Rush. vi. 280—4197. The 

the king's coraiog to their army : that ihey be- last who submitted to take down the royal stan- 

Uered he must mean to gire satisfaction, or he dard was the marquess of Worcester. He* was 

would never have come to them ; that his pre- compelled to travel, at the age of eighty, froo) 

sence would never induce them to act in oppo- Ragland castle to London, but died immediately 

sition to the solemn league and covenant; that after his arrival. As his estate was under seqnes- 

they eihoukl leave the settlement of all qoes- trati on, the lords ordered a sum to be advanced 

tions to the parliaments of the two nations ; that fbrthe expenses of his funeral. Journals, viii. 

there had been no treaty between the king aud 498' 616' See note (M) at thccnd of the rolume. 
them ; and that the aMertion in the letter pub- 
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match, if not more than a match, for his \etcran opponent (1). The 
Scottish leaders, hoip^ever, came with political arguments to the aid 
of their champion. They assured the king that his restoration to 
the royal authority, or his perpetual exclusion from the throne, 
depended on his present choice. Let him take the covenant, and 
concur in the establishment of the directory, and the Scottish nation 
to a man, the English, with the sole exception of the independents, 
would declare in his favour. His conformity in that point alone 
could induce them to mitigate Ihe severity of their other demands, 
to replace him on the throne of his ancestors, and to compel the 
opposite faction to submit. Should he refuse, he must attribute (he 
consequences to himself. He had received sufficient warning : they 
had taken Ihe covenant, and must discharge their duty to Gk)d and 
their country. 

It was believed then, it has often been repeated since, that the 
king's refusal originated in the wilfhlness and obstinacy of his 
temper ^ and that his repeated appeals to his conscience were mere 
pretexts to disguise his design of replunging the nation into the 
horrors f^om which it had so recently emerged. But this supposition 
is completely reftited by the whole tenor of his secret correspondence 
with his queen and her council in France. He appears to have 
divided his objections into two classes, political and religious. 1^. It 
was, he alleged, an age in which mankind were governed from the 
pulpit : whence it became an object of the first importance to a 
sovereign, to determine to whose care that powerfhl engine should 
be intrusted. The principles of presbyterianism were anti-mo- 
narchical ; its ministers opebly advocated the lawfulness of rebellion ; 
and, if they were made the sole dispensers of public instruction, 
he and his successors might be kings in name, but would be slaves 
in effect. The wisest of those who had swayed the sceptre since the 
days of Solomon had given his sanction to the maxim '^ no bishop 
no king;" and his own history Airnish^d a melancholy confirmation 
of the sagacity of his fother. d°. The origin of episcopacy was a 
theological question, which he had made it his business to study. 
He was convinced that the institution was derived from Christ, and 
that he could not in conscience commute it for another form of 
church government devised by man. He had found episcopacy in 



(l) The following was die chief point in dls- ed by the apottlea ma«t hare been conaonaut to 

pute. £ach had alleged texts of Scripture in sap- the meaning of the Scripture. Now, as far as we 

port of his faToarite opinion, and each explained can go back in history, we find episcopacy estab- 

those texts in an opposite meaning. It was cer- lished : whence it is fair to infer that episcopacy 

talnly as anreasoaaMe that Charles should sub' Was the form established by the apostles. Hen. 

mit his judgment to BenderSon, as that Render* derson did not allow the inference. The church 

son should submit his tO that of iTharles. The of the Jews bad fallen into idolatry daring the 

king, therefore, asked who was to be judge be* short absence of Moses on the mount, the church 

tweon them. The divine replied, diat Scripture of Christ might have fallen into error in a short 

cnnid only be exulaioed by Scripture, which, in time after the death of the apostles. Here the 

the opinion of the monarch, was leaving the controversy ended with the sickness and death 

Matter undecided. He maintained that anticpiity of the divine. See Charles's Works, TS— 90. 
was thft judge. The church government establish- 
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the church at his accession ; Y\e had sworn to maintain it in all its 
rights; and he was bound to leave it in existence at his death. 
Once, indeed, to please the two houses, he had betrayed his con- 
science by assenting to the death of Strafford : the punishment of 
that transgression still lay heavy on his head; but should he, to 
please them again, betray it once more, he would prove himself a 
most incorrigible sinner, and deserve the curse both of God and 
man (1). 

The king had reached Newark in May : it was the end of July 
before thepropositionsof peace were submitted to his consideration. 

jaiy 24. Thc Same in substance with those of the preceding year, they had 
yet been aggravated by new restraints, and a more numerous list 

A«g. 3. of proscriptions. On the tenth day, the utmost limit of the time 
allotted to the commissioners, Charles replied, that it was impossible 
for him to return an unqualified assent to proposals of such im- 
mense importance ; that without explanation he could not com- 
prehend how much of the ancient constitution it was meant to 
preserve, how much to take away ; that a personal conference was 
necessary for both parties, in order to remove doubts, weigh rea- 
sons, and come to a perfect understanding *, and that for this purpose 
it was his intention to repair to Westminster whenever the two 
houses and the Scottish commissioners would assure him that he 
might reside there with freedom, honour, and safety (2). 

This message, which was deemed evasive, and therefore unsa- 
tisfactory, filled the independents with joy, the presbyterians with 
sorrow. The former disguised no longer their wish to .dethrone the 
king, and either to set up in his place his son the duke of York, 
whom the surrender of Oxford had delivered into their hands, or, 
which to many seemed preferable, to substitute a republican for a 
monarchical form of government. The Scottish commissioners 
sought to allay the ferment, by diverting the attention of the houses. 

Aug. 11. They expressed their readiness not only to concur in such mea- 
sures as the obstinacy of the king should make necessary, but on 
the receipt of a compensation for their past services, to withdraw 
their army into their own country. The offer was cheerfully 
accepted*, a committee assembled to balance the accounts between 

^•^' the nations; many charges on both sides were disputed and disal^ 
lowed ; and at last the Scots agreed to accept 406,OOOZ., in lieu of 
all demands, of which one h^lf should be paid before they left Eng- 
land, the other after their arrival in Scotland (3). 

(l) For all these particulars see the Uarendoa (3) Joumak, viii. 461. 485. Baillie, ii. 232. 

Papers, ii. 34S. 248. 356. 260. 263. 265. 2T4. 223. 325. 267, Rnsh» Ti. 322—326. To procnie 

277. 295. BaiUie, ii. 208. 209. 214. 318. 319.336. the money,a new loan was raised in the following 

341> 342, 243. 349. manner. Every suhscriber to former loans on the 

(3) Journals, viii. 423. 447. 460. The king faith of parliament, who had vet received neither 

now wished to escape from the Scots. Ashburn- principal nor interest, was allowed to subscribe 

ham was instructed to sound Pierpoint, one of the same sum to the present loan, and, in return 

tfae^aiiiamentarian commissioners, but Pierpoiut both sums with interest '^ were to be secured to 

refused to confer with him, Ashburn. ii. 78- him on the grand excise, and the sale of the 
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At Ibis moment an unexpected vote of the two houses gave 
birth to a controversy unprecedented in history. It was resolved sept,3i. 
that the right of disposing of the king belonged to the parlia- 
ment of England. The Scots hastened to remonstrate. To dis- 
pose of (he king was an ambiguous term; they would assume 
that it meant to determine where he should reside, until harmony 
was restored between him and his people. But it ought to be re- 
membered that he was king of Scotland as well as of England; 
that each nation had an interest in the royal person; both had 
been parties in the war ; both had a right to be consulted respecting 
the result. The English, on the contrary, contended (hat the Scots 
were not parties but auxiliaries, and that it was their duty to 
execute the orders of those whose bread they ate, and whose 
money they received. Scotland was certainly an independent king- 
dom. But its rights were confined wi(hin its own limits ; it could 
not claim, it should not exercise, any authority within the boun- 
daries of England. This altercation threatened to dissolve the 
union between the kingdoms. Conferences were repeatedly held. 
The Scots published their speeches ; the commons ordered the oct. i. 
books to be seized, and (he printers to be imprisoned ; and each oet. i, 
party obstinately refused either to admit the pretensions of its 
opponents, or even to yield to a compromise. But that which 
most strongly marked (he sense of the parliament, was a vote oct. 13. 
providing money for the payment of the army during the next 
six months ; a very intelligible hint of their determination to 
maintain their claim by force of arms, if it were invaded by 
the presumption of their allies (1) 

This extraordinary dispute, the difficulty of raising an imme- 
diate loan, and the previous arrangements for the departure of 
the Scots, occupied the attention of the two houses during the 
remainder of the year. Charles had sufficient leisure to reflect 
on the fate which threatened him. His constancy seemed to relax ; sept. 30. 
he consulted the bishops of London and Salisbury -, and successively 
proposed several unsatisfactory expedients, of which the object 
was to combine (he toleration of episcopacy with (he temporary 
or partial establishment of presbyterianism. The lords voted that Dec. 15. 
he should be allowed to reside at Newmarket ; but the commons 
refused their consent ; and ultimately both houses fixed on Holmby, Dec. 31. 
in the vicinity of Northampton (2). No notice was taken of the 
security which he had demanded for his honour and freedom, 

bishops' lands. For the latter purpose, three appointing persons to make contracts of sale, and 

ordinances were passed, one disabling all persons receive the money. Journals of Commons, Hor. 16. 

from holding the place, assuming the name, and (l) Journals, 498. 534. Commons, Oct. 7. i3, 

exercising the jurisdiction of archbishops or i4. l6.' Rush. vi. 329—373. Baillie, ii. 246. 

bishops within the realm, and vesting all the (2) " Holdenby or Holmby, a very stately 




. ); another secnring _- 

scribers on these lands (ibid. 520); and a third the king's own pro^terty. 
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A. >. but a promiBe was giTen that respect sbould be bad to the safety of 

jn/a. ^ persoD in the defence of the true religion and the liberties 
of the two kingdoms, according to the solemn league and cove- 
nant. This Yote was communicated to the Scottish commissioners 

Jan. 13. at Newcastle, who replied that they awaited the commands of their 
own parliament (1), 

In Scotland the situation of the king had been the subject of 
many keen and animated debates. In the pariiament his friends 
were active and persevering ; and their efforts elicited a reso* 

Dm. 16. iution, that the commissioners in London should urge with all 
their influence his request of a personal conference. Cheered 
by this partial success, they proposed a vote expressive of their 
determination to support, under all circumstances, his right to the 
English throne. But at this moment arrived the votes of the two 
houses for his removal to Holmby : the current of Scottish loyalty 
was instantly checked; and the fear of a rupture between the 
nations induced the estates to observe a solemn fast, that they 
might deserve the blessing of Heaven, and to consult the commis^ 
sioners of the kirk, that they might proceed with a safe con- 
science. The answer was such as might have been expected from 
the bigotry of the age ; that it was unlawful to assist in the resto- 
ration of a prince, who had been excluded from the govern- 
ment of his kingdom, for his refusal of the propositions respecting 
religion and the covenant. No man ventured to oppose the deciston 
of the kirk. In a house of two hundred members not more than 
seven or eight were found to speak in favour of their sovereign. A 
resolution was voted that he should be sent to Holmby, or some 
other of his houses near London, to remain there till he had 
assented to the propositions of peace-, and all that his friends 
could obtain was an amendment more expressive of their fears 

Jan. 25. than of their hopes, that no injury or violence should be offered to 
his person, no ol^tacle be opposed to the legitimate succession 
of his children, and no alteration made in the existing guvernment 
of the kingdoms. This addition was cheerfully adopted by the 
English house of lords ; but the commons did not vouchsafe to 

Jan. 21. honour it with their notice. The first payment of 100,000^., 

Jan. so. had already been made at Northallerton : the Scots, according to 
agreement, evacuated Newcastle ^ and the parliamentary commis- 
sioners, without any other ceremony, took charge of the royal 

Feb. 3. person. !l^our days later the Scots received (he second sum of 
100,000Z. : their army repassed the border line between the two 

FdK 16. kingdoms \ and the captive monarch, under a strong guard, but 



(1) Qarendon Papers, ii. 365. 268- 3T6. Jour- Dee. 24. His letter to the bishop of London is 
nab, 622. 635- 648. 6St. Commons* Jonmab, in EUis, iii. 826. 2d. ser. 
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with every demonstratiott of respect ; was conducted to Ms new 
prison at Holmby (1). 

The royalists, ever $ince the king's visit to Newark, had viewed 
with anxiety and terror the cool calculating policy of the Scots. 
The result converted their suspicions into certitude : they hesitated 
not to accuse theoi of falsehood and perfidy, and to charge them 
with having allured the king to their army by deceitful pro- 
mises, that, Judas-like, they might barter him for money with 
his enemies. Insinuations so injurious to the character of the 
nation ought not to be lightly admitted. It is, indeed?, true that 
fanaticism and self-interest had steeled the breasts of the cove- 
nanters against the more generous impulses of loyalty and com- 
passion ; and (hat, by the delivery of the king to his enemies, 
they violated their previous pledge of personal safety which, if 
once given, though by word only, ought to have been sacredly 
fulfilled. But there is no ground for the statement, that they 
held out promises to delude the unfortunate prince. It was with 
reluctance that they consented to receive him at all; and, when 
at last he sought an asylum in their army, he came thither, 
not allured by invitation from them, but driven by necessity 
and despair. 2<». If the delivery of the royal person^ connected 
as it was with the receipt of 200,000Z., bore the appearance of 
a sale, it ought to be remembered, that the accounts between 
the two nations had been adjusted in the beginning of Sep- 
tember; that for ibur months afterwards the Scots neyer ceased to 
negotiate in favdur of Charles; nor did they resign the care of his 
person, till the votes of the English parliament compelled them 
to make the choice between compliance or war. It may be, that in 
forming their decision their personal interest was not forgotten : 
but there was another consideration which had no small weight 
even with the friends of the monarch. It was urged that by suffer- 
ing the king to reside at Holmby, they would do away the 
last pretext for keeping on foot the army under the conomoand of 
Fairfax; the dissolution of that army would annihilate the influence 
of (he independents, and give an undisputed ascendency to the 
Presbyterians ; the first the declared enemies, the olhers the 
avowed advocates of Scotland, of the kirk, and of the king ; and 
the necessary consequence must be, that the two parliaments would 
be left at liberty to arrange, in conformity with the covenant, both 
the establishment of r,eHgion and the restoration of the throne (2), 

(I) Joaru«l« viii. 686. 689. 695 699. 713. " to removt oat of England, and leave the king 

^^'^i^i'"^t!^*VJ'''^'i'^^'^'^' "'« «>«»» «P«»» awarance, which was mo?t 

/o?tl^?v Whitelock,232. Thurioe. l. T3. 74. '* likely, that this was the only means to get that 

•^/«?* the declarations of Argyle in Laing, " evil army disbanded, the king and peace settled 

111. 560;and of the Scottish commissioners, to the « aceording to our minds ; but their bent execu- 

Enghsh parhament. Journals, ix. 594. 598. " Sta- « tion of this real intention has undone! them. 

.. fj^^Z, ufu^'^^i'^''-''*^^'*^^''^''^'^ *' «°** all, till God provide a remedy." BaiUie, ii. 
" members, had been the mam persuaders of OS 257. 
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Charles was not yet weaned Trom the etpectation of succour from 
Ireland. At Newcastle he had consoled the hours of his captiYity 
with dreams of the mighty efforts for his deliverance, which would 
be made by Ormond, and Glamorgan, and the council at Kilkenny. 
To the first of these he forwarded two messages, one openly through 
Lanark, the Scottish secretary, the other clandestinely through lord 
Digby, who proceeded (o Dublin from France. By the first Ormond 
received a positive command to break off the treaty with the catho- 
lics ; by the second he was told to adhere to his former instructions, 
and to obey no order which was not transmitted to him by the 
A. i>. queen or the prince. His letter to Glamorgan proves more clearly 
si^%t. the distress to which he was reduced, and the confidence which he 
reposed in the exertionB of that nobleman. ^' If," he writes, ^' you 
^^ can raise a large sum of money by pawning my kingdoms for 
^^ that purpose, I am content you should do it; and if I recover 
^' them, I will fully repay that money. And tell the nuncio, that if 
*^ opce I can come into his and your hands, which ought to be 
'^ extremely wish'd for by you, both, as well for the sake of Eng- 
^^ land as Ireland, since all the rest, as I see, despise me, I will do 
^' it. And if I do not >ay this from my heart, or if in any future 
^ time I fail you in this, may God never restore me to my king- 
'^ doms in this world, nor give me eternal happiness in the next, to 
'^ which I hope this tribulation will conduct me at last, after I have 
^' satisfied my obligations to my friends, to none of whom am I so 
^^ much obliged as to yourself, whose merits towards me exceed 
^^ all expressions that can be used by 

^^Your constant friend, 

" CHARLES R. (1). ' 

juij 29, But religion was still the rock on which the royal hopes were 
destined to split. The perseverance of the supreme council at 
Kilkenny prevailed in appearance over the intrigues of the nuncio, 
and the opposition of the clergy. The peace was reciprocally 
signed; it was published with more than usual parade in the cities 

Aae.6. of Dublin and Kilkenny; but at the same lime a national synod at 
Waterfoi\l not only condemned it as contrary to the oath of associst- 
tion, but on that ground excommunicated its authors, fautors, and 
abettors as guilty of perjury. The struggle between the advocates 
and opponents of the peace was soon terminated. The men of 
Ulster under Owen O'Neil, proud of their recent victory (they had 
almost annihilated (he Scottish army in the sanguinary battle of 

(1) Birch, Inquiry, 245. T >nay here mention " show what might be expected from such a 

that Glannorgai], when he was marquess of Wor- " man." If the reader peruse Mr. Partington's 

cester, poMished " A Century of the names and recent edition of this treatise, he will probably 

*• Scantlings of such Inventions," etc., which conclude that the historian had never seen it, or 

Hume pronomices " a ridiculous compound of that he was unable to comprehend it. 
** lies, chimeras, and impossibilities, enough to 
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BepbiirbO espoused tlie eause of the tiergy ; PrestOD/ who com- 
mdo4e4 Uie forees of Leinsier, after some besi tattoo, declaved iho 
in their femur ; the members of the old couiieil who tad subscribed 
the treaty, were imprisoned, and a new cooncii was! estad[>Hshed, 
coQsisling of eight laymen aod four clergymen, with the nuneio at 
their head. Und^r their dtrecition the two armies marched to 
besiege Dublin : it was saved by the prudence of Ormond, who had 
wasted the neighbouring country, and by the habits of jealousy and 
dissension which prevented any ccH^ial (»H>peration betwera 
O'Neil and Preston, the one of Irish, the other of £nglish descent, oct. i4. 
Ormond, however, despaired of preserving the capital against their 
repeated attempts; and the important question for his decision was, 
whether he should surrender it to them, or to the parliament. The 
one savoured of perfidy to his religion, the other of treachery to his 
sovereign. He preferred the latter. The first answer to his offei^ he 
was induced to reject as derogatory from his honour : a second 
negotiation followed*, and he at last consented to resign to the parlia- 
ment the sword, the emblem of his office, the castle of Dublin, and ^-^^ 
all the fortresses held by his troths, on Oie payment of a certain Feb. 22. 
sum of money, a grnoit of security for his person, and the restora- 
tion of his lands, which had been sequestrated. This agreement 
was performed. Ormond came to England, and the king's hope of 
assistance from Ireland was once more disappointed (1). 

Before the conclusion of this chapter, it will be proper to notice 
the progress which had been made in the reformation of religion* 
From the directory for public worship, the synod and the houses 
proceeded to the government of the church. They divided the 
kingdom into provinces, the provinces into classes, and the classes 
into presbyteries or elderships \ and established by successive votes 
a regular gradation of authority amoiig these new judicatories, 
which amounted, if we may believe the ordinance, to no fewer 
than ten tliousand. But neither of the great religious par-ties was 
satisfied.. V. The independents strongly objected to the intolerance 
of the Presbyterian scheme (2) ; and though willing that it should 
1^ protected and countenanced by the state, they claimed a right 
to form, according to the dictates of their consciences, separate 
congregations for themselves; Their complaints were received 
with a williog ear by the two houses, the members of which (so we 
are told by a Scottish divine who attended the assembly at West- 
minster) might be divided into four classes ; the presbyterians who, 

(1) Jenrnab, viti. Sjlt). $22. ix. 29. S2. 35. antinomians, anabaptists, arminians, Rbertines, 
The reader will find an accurate atconnt of the familists. enthnsiasts, seekers, perfectists, soci- 
anuerous and complicated negotiations respect- nians, arianists, anti*trinitarians, anli«scriplarists, 
ing Ireland in Birch, Inquiry, etc. p. 142—261. and sceptics. Neal's Puritans, ii. 251. I obserre 

(2) Under the general name of independents, that some of them maintained that toleration was 
I include, for convenienee, all the different sects due even to cdtholi<s. Baillie repeatedly notices 
enomenited at the time bj Edwards in his Gan- it with feelings of horror, ij. 17, 18. 43. 61 . 
graiia, — independents, brownists, millenaries, 

VI. .25 
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in Dumber and influence, surpassed any one of (he other Ihree ; the 
independenis, who, if few in number, were yet distinguished by the 
superior talents and industry of their leaders ; the lawyers, who 
looked with jealousy on any attempt to erect an ecclesiastical power 
independent of Ihe legislature ; and the men of irreligious habits, 
who dreaded the stern and scrutinizing discipline of a presbylerian 
kirk. The two last occasionally served to restore the balance between 
the two others, and by joining with the independents, to arrest the 

^. o. • seal, and neutralize the votes of the presbyterians. With their aid, 
efi^V, Cromwell, as the organ of the discontented religionisis, had obtained 
the appointment of a '^ grand committee for accommodation,^' 
which sat four months, and concluded nothing. Its professed ob- 
ject was to reconcile the two parties, by inducing the presbyterians 
to recede from their lofty pretensions, and the independenis to 
relax something of their sectarian obstinacy. Both were equally 
inflexible. The former would admit of no innovation in the 
powers which Christ, according to their creed, had bestowed on 
the pred>ytery ; the latter, rather than conform, expressed their 
readiness to suffer the penalties of the law, or to seek some other 
clime, where the enjoyment of civil, was combined with that of re- 
ligious, freedom (1). 

2^. The discontent of the presbyterians arose from a very diffe- 
rent source. They complained that the parliament sacrilegiously 
usurped that jurisdiction which Christ had vested exclusively in his 
church. The assembly contended, that^' (he keys of the kingdom of 
^^ heaven were committed to the officers of the church, by virtue 
^' whereof, they have power respectively to retain and remit sins, 
^' to shut the kingdom of heaven against the impenitent by censures, 
^^ and to open it to the penitent by absolution." These claims of 
the divines were zealously supported by their brethren in parlia* 
ment, and as fiercely opposed by all who were not of their com- 
munion. The divines claimed for the presbyteries the right of in- 
quiring into the privale lives of individuals, and of suspending the 
unworthy from the sacrament of the Lord's supper : but the parlia- 

i64ei raent refused ihe flrst, and conOned the second to cases of public 
'* '* scandal. They arrogated to themselves the power of judging what 
offences should be deemed scandalous ; the parliament defined the 
particular offences, and appointed civil commissioners in each pro^ 
vince, to whom the presbyteries should refer every case not pre- 
viously enumerated. They allowed of no appeal from the eccle- 
siastical tribunals to the civil magistrate^ the parliament empowered 
all who thought themselves aggrieved to apply for redress to either 
of the two houses (2). This profane mutilation of the divine right 
of the presbyteries excited the alarm and execration of every or- 

(1) Bai'tip, i. 408 420. 43i. ii. U. 33. 37. 42. (2) Joarnab. Tii. 469. Commons, Sept. 25. 
f 57. 63. 6«. 71. Oct. 10. MarahS. 
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thodox beliefer. When the ordioance for carrying the new plan 
into execution was In progress through the commons, the minis- 
ters generally determined not to act under its protisions. The 
citizens of London, who petitioned against it, were indeed siienced Har.M. 
by a vote that they had violated the pritileges of the house : but the 
Scottish commissioners came to their aid wilh a demand, that reli- 
gion should be regulated to the satisfaction of the church ^ and the 
assembly of divines ventured to remonstrate, that they could not in 
conscience submit to an imperfect and anti-scriptural form of eccle- 
siastical government. To the Scots a civil but unmeaning answer 
was returned : to alarm the assembly, it was resolved that the re- Apr. 23. 
monstrance was a breach of privilege, and that ninequestionsshould 
be proposed to the divines, respecting the nature and object of the 
divine right to which they pretended. These questions had been 
prepared by the ingenuity of Selden and Whitelock, ostensibly for 
the sake of information, in reality to breed dissension and'to procure 
delay (1). 

When the' votes of the house were announced to the assemUy, 
the members anticipated nothing less than «the infliction of those 
severe penalties, with which breaches of privilege were usually 
visited. They observed a day of fasting and humiliation, to invoke 
the protection of God in favour of his persecuted church ; required 
the immediate attendance of their absent colleagues ^ and then re^ 
luctantly entered on the consideration of the questions sent to them 
from the commons. In a few days, however, the king took refuge 
in the Scottish army, and a new ray of hope cheered their afflicted 
spirits. Additional petitions were presented ; the answer of the two May as. 
houses became more accommodating ; and the petitioners received 
thanks for their zeal, with an assurance in conciliatory language 
that attention should be paid to their requests. The immediate con- 
sequence was the abolition of the provincial commissioners ; and 
the ministers, softened by this condescension, engaged to execute 
the ordinance in London and Lancashire (2). At the same time the 
assembly undertook the composition of a catechism and confession 
of faith : but their progress was daily retarded by the debates re- 
specting the nine questions ^ and the influence of their party was 
greatly diminished by the sudden death of the earl of Essex (3). Its«pt h. 
was, however, restored by the delivery of the king into the hands of t'elr 
the parliament: petitions were immediately presented, complaining ^t^; J^; 
of the growth of error and schism ^ and the impatience of the citizens 
inducedthem toappointa committee to waildaily at the door of the 

(1) Joumak, viii. 239. Commons, March 23. pre»byteriau government was established accord 
April 22. Baillie. ii. 194. " The pope and king," lug to law. 

tie exclaims, <' were nerer more earnest for the (3) Baillie says, '* He was the head of oor party 

*' headship of the church, than the plurality of " here, kept all together who now are like, by 

'* this parliament." 196. 198, 199. 201. 216. ** that alone, to fall-to pieces. The hoose of lords 

fn\T\.^ ., , , ... .I " absolutely, the cily very much, and many of 

(2) These were the only places m which the ,, ^j^^ ,,j.^^ depended on him." ii. 234. • 
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house of comiiMNis, 101 Ibej sbosld receife a flifoiirable answer. Bat 
aoellier retoiation, to be related in the oeit chapter, followed; the 
custody of the royal person passed from the parliament to the army; 
and the hopes of the orthodox were utterly exiingoished (1). 



CHAPTEK IX. 

Oppofite projeets of the prMbfteruns and iodependeots— Tlie king is brooidil Iron 
HotaBby IoUm anBy-^IndepeiidenU dtircB from pcriwaMBi— Restored by Ikoanay 
.-Origin of tbe lerellen^Kiag escapes from Hampton Court and is secured in the 
Isle of 'Wight— Mutiny in the army— Public opinion in favour of the king— ScoU arm 
in bis defenee— The royaiisU renew the war— The prcsby terians resmie. the asomi- 
daaey— Defeat of tbe Scots— Suppression of the royalists— Treaty of Newport^The 
kli^ Is again brought to the army— The house of commons is purified— The king's 
trial-Judgment— And execution— RefleetioM. 

The ki ng during his captivity at Holmby divided his time between 
his stodies and amusements. A considerable part of the day he 
spent in his closet, the rest in playing at bowls, or riding in the 
neighboarhood {%). He was strictly watched ; and without an order 
from the parliament no access could be obtained to the royal pre- 
sence. The crowds who came to be touched for the evil were sent 
back by the guards ; the servants who waited on his person received 

Feb. IT. their appointment from the commissioners; and^whenherefhsedthe 

^9. spiritual services of the two presby terian ministers sent to him from 

London, his request for the attendance of any of his twelve chapiains 

was equally reftised. Thus three months passed away without any 

Moy 12- ofiScial communication from the two houses. The king's patience 
was exhausted ; and he addressed them in a letter, which, as it must 
have been the production of his own pen, furnishes an undoubted 
and favourable specimen of his abilities. In it he observed that the 
want of advisers might, in the estimation of any reasonable man, 
excuse him from noticing the important propositions presented to 
him at Newcastle ; but his wish to restore a good understanding 
between himself and his houses of parliament had induced him to 
make them the subjects of his daily study ; and, if he could not re- 
turn an answer satisfactory in every particular, it must be attributed 
not to want of will, but to the prohibition of his conscience. Many 
things he would cheerfully concede : with respect to the others he 
was ready to receive information, and that in person, if such were 
the pleasure of the lords and commons. Individuals in hif situation 
might persuade themselves that promises extorted from a prisoner 

(1) Baillit, ii. 207. 215. 216. 226. 2M- 2S6. " good bowling-green wftb gardens* groves and 
250. Journals, f iii. 332. 509. ». J8. 72. 89. ** walks, and to Althorp, a fair boose, two or 
eoimnoos, May 26. Nov. 27. Dec. 7. March 15.20- " three miles from Holndij, belonging to tk 

(2) '* He frequently went to Harrowden. a ** lord Spenser, where there was a grtmn well 
" house of the lord Vaux's, where there was a ** kept." Herbert Ig. 
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are jiot binding. If such were his opinion, he would not hesitale a 
moment to grant whatever had been asked. His very reluolonce 
proved beyond dispute, that with him at least the words of a king 
were sacred. 

After this preamble he proceeds to signify his assent to most of 
the propositions ; but to the three principal points in debate, he 
answers^ 1**. that he is ready to confirm the presbyterian government 
for the space of three years, on condition that liberty of worship be 
allowed to himself and his household *, that twenty divines of his no- 
mination be added (o the assembly at Westminster ; and that the 
final settlement of religion at the expiration of that period be made 
in the regular way by himself and the two houses, : 2^. he is willing 
that the command of the army and navy be vested in persons to be 
named by them, on condition that after ten years it may revert to 
the crown; and S*'. if these things be accorded, be pledges himself 
to give full satisfaction with respect to the war in Ireland. By the May 20. 
lords the royal answer was favourably received, and they resolved 
by a majority of thirteen to nine that the king should be removed 
from Holmby toOatiands : but the commons neglects to notice the 
subject, and their attention was soon occupied by a question of 
more immediate, and therefore in Iheir estimation, of superior im- 
portance (1). 

The reader is aware that the presbyterians had long viewed the 
army uoderFairfax with peculiar jealousy. It offered a secure refuge to 
their religious, and proved the strongest bulwark of their political, 
opponents. Under its protection men were beyond the reach of in- 
tolerance. They prayed and preached as they pleased ^ the fana- 
ticism of one served to countenance the fanaticism of another*, and 
all, however they might differ in spiritual gifts and theological no- 
tions, were bound together by the common profession of godliness, 
and the common dread of persecution. Fairfax, though called a 
presbyterian, had nothing of that stern, unaccommodating charac- 
ter, which then marked the leaders of the party. In the field he was 
distinguished by his activity and daring ^ but the moment his mili- 
tary duties were performed he relapsed into habits of ease and in- 
dolence ^ and, with the good nature and the credulity of a child, 
suffered himself to be guided by the advice or the wishes of those 
around him*— l>y his wife, by his companions, and particularly by 
Cromwell. That adventurer had equally obtained the confidence of 
the commander-in-chief and of the common soldier. Dark, artftil 
and designing, he governed Fairfax by his suggestions, while he 
pretended only to second the projects of that general. Among the 
privates he appeared as the advocate of liberty and toleration, joined 
with them in their conventicles, adopted among them the cant of 

(1) TheM particulars appear in th6 corres- 69. 193. 199. CommoDt, Feb. 20. March 2. 9- 
poadence in Clar. Pap 221— tt26. Journals, 19. May 21. 
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faDaticbm, and affected to resent their wrongs as rdiglonists and 
their priyations as soldiers. To his fellow officers he lamented the 
Ingratitude and Jealousy of the paiiiament, a.court in which expe- 
rience showed that no man, noteyen the most meritorious patriot, 
was secure. To-day he might be in high favour; to-morrow, at the 
insidious suggestion of some obscure lawyer or narrow-minded bigot, 
he might find himself under arrest and consigned to the Tower. 
That Cromwell already aspired to the eminence to which he 
afterwards soared, is hardly credible : but that his ambition was 
awakened, and that he laboured to bring the army into collision 
with the parliament, was evident to the most careless observer (1). 
To disband that army was now become the main object of the 
presbyterian leaders : but they disguised their real motives under 
the pretence of the. national benefit. The royalists were humbled in 
the dust ; the Scots had departed ; and it was lime to relieve the 
country from the charge of supporting a multitude of men in arms 
without any ostensible purpose. They carried, but with conside- 
rable opposition, the following resolutions : to take from the army 
three regiments of horse, and eight regiments of foot for the ser- 
vice in Ireland, to retain in England no greater number of infanh'y 
than might be required to do the garrison duty, with six thousand 
cavalry for the more speedy suppression of tumults and no(s, and 
to admit of no officer of higher rank than colonel, with the excep- 
tion of Fairfax the commander-in-chief. In addition it was voted 
that no commission should be granted to any member of the lower 
house, or to any individual who refused to take the solemn league 
and covenant, or to any one whose conscience forbade him to con- 
form to the presbyterian scheme of church government (2). 

The object of these votes could not be concealed from the inde- 
pendents. They resolved to oppose their adversaries with their own 
weapons, and to intimidate those whom they were unable to con- 
vince. Suddenly, at their secret instigation, the army, rising trom 
its cantonments in the neighbourhood of Nottingham, approached 
the metropolis, and selected quarters in the county of Essex. This 
movement was regarded and resented as a menace : Fairfax, to ex- 
cuse it, alleged the difficulty of procuring subsistence in an exhaus- 
Mar.si. ted and impoverished district. At Saffron Waldenlie was met by the 
parliamentary comidissioners ; who called a council of officers, and 
submitted to their consideration proposals for the service of Ireland ; 
but instead of a positive answer, inquiries were made and explana- 

(1) As «irl7 as Aug. 2, 1648* Huntingdon, the (2) JoarnaJs of Commons, iv. Feb. 15. 19. 20. 

major in his regiment, in his account of Crom< 2^. 25, 26, 27. March 1, % 3, 4. 5* On several 

Cell's conduct, noticed, that in his chamber at dirisions the presbyterian majoritj was reduced 

Kingston he said, ** What a »vn.j Stapleton and to ten ; on one, to two members. They laboured 

*« Hollis had heretofore in the kingdom, and he • to exclude Fairfax, but were left in a minority of 

«* knew nothing to the contrary but that he was 147 to 159. Ibid. March 5. " Some," says Vihit^ 

*< as well able to govern the kingdom as either of lock, " wondered it should admit debate and 

•* Ihem." Joumak, x . 4 U . '« quesUon." p . 239. 
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tions demaDded, while a reiDonslraoce agaibsk the (reatroent of the 
army was circulated for signatures through the several regiments. 
In it the soldiers required an ordinance of indemnity, to screen 
them from actions in the ciril courts for th^ir past conduct, the pay- 
ment of their arrears, which aqiounted to forty-three weeks for the 
horse, and to eighteen for the infantry, exemptiott from impress- 
ment for foreign service, compensation for the maimed, pensions 
for the wjdows and families of those who had fallen during the war, 
and a weekly provision of money, that they might no longer be 
compelled to live at free quarters on the inhabitants. This remon- 
strance was presented to Fairfax to be forwarded by him to the two 
houses. The ruling party became alarmed : they dreaded to oppose 
petitioners with swords in their hands; and, that the project might 
be suppressed in its birth^ both houses sent instructions to the ge- 
neral, ordered all members of parliament holding commands to re- 
pair to the army, and issued a declaration, in which, after a promise M«r. 29. 
to take no notice of what was past, they admonished the subscribers 
that to persist in their illegal course would subject them to pu- 
nishment ^^ as enemies to the state, and disturbers of the public 
"peace (I).'* 

The framers of this declaration knew little of the temper of the 
military. They sought to prevail by intimidation, and they only 
inflamed the general discontent. Was it to be borne, the soldiers 
asked each other, that the city of London and the county of Essex 
should 1)6 allowed to petition against the army, and that they, who 
had fought, and bled, and conquered in the cause of their country » 
should be forbidden either to state their grievances, or to vindicate 
their characters ? Hitherto the army had been guided, in appearance 
at least, by the council of officers : now, whether it was a contri- 
vance of the officers themselves to shift the odium to the whole body 
of the military, or was suggested by the common men who began 
to distrust the integrity of their commanders, two deliberating bo- 
dies, in imitation of the houses at Westminster, were formed ; one 
consisting of the officers holding commissions, the other of two re^ 
presentatives from every troop and company, calling themselves 
adjutators or helpers; a name which, by the ingenuity of their ene- 
mies, was changed into that of agitators or disturbers (2). Guided . 
by their resolves, the whole army seemed to b§ animated with one 
soul; scarcely a man could be tempted to desert the common cause 
by accepting of the service in Ireland ; eaph corps added super nu* 



(1) Joaraab, ix. 06. 72. 82. 89. 95. U2— tl5. " a petition to tlie ptrliament about their arrears. 
Commons, t. Mar. It. 25* 36, 37. 39. " The thing seemed just ; hot not liking the way, 

(2) Hobbes, Behemoth, 587. Berkeley, 359. ** I spoke with some officers who n^ere princi- 
This, howerer, was not the first appearance of " pally engaged in it, and got it suppressed for 
the agitators. ** The first time," says F^irfax^ '* I " that time." Short Memorials of Thomas, lord 
** took notice of them was at Nottingham, (end Fairfax, written by himself. Somers* Tracts, ▼. 
** of February) by the soldiers meeting to frame 392. Maseres, 446. 
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■cragMii0Minriginliniiiii—«i(l);Mdi»8«gBwa»hdd, and 
j^ V. fniuH wofsgaltfid^ moU tkmmng %» Om praAf leritti ptrty. Goo- 
Ikteal, howefcr, Ui iMr ova power, Ihe 1*101111 ia fhe taoose re- 
fdYed fhai Ite fef oral rcgiaieiilsikoiildtedidiaDdedoB the receipt 
ofafibaMperfMMorikcirarrein. Tlriftfote mmsundj paaaed, 
wkea a depoMMNi flhNB fte agiMofs prafealed to the oonmoos a 
detoee of Ois fenomlraoee. Tliey BiiiitaDed tlyi by becoadng 
foldlen they bad not lost fterii^ornlgectB^tiiatlijpiircliasiiig 
ttie Hreedom of ottiers, Oiey had not ibrfeiled Oicirown; thatvliat 
had beea granled to Iheadfenaries of Ihe conmoowealfh, and lo 
Qieofleenitt Ihe armies of EasexaadWaiier, coold not in justice 
be refosed to then ; and liiat, as wittioot tlie liberty oT petiHooiiig, 
griefaoees are wilhoat remedy, ttiey ooght to be aUowed to pelilioo 
DOW io what regarded Ihera as soldiers, no less than afterwards in 
what might regard them as eitiiens. At tliesame Hme the agitators 
addressed to Fsirfax aod the other general ofleers a letter eom- 
plaining of tlieir wrongs, stating tiieir resolation to dMain redress, 
and describing Ihe expedition to Ireland as a mere pretext tosepa- 
rate the soldiers from those officers to whom they were attached, 
*'*' a cloak to Ihe ambitioD of men who hating lately tasted of sove- 
^^ reignty, and been lifted beyond their ordinary sphere of servants, 
^^ sought to become masters, and degenerate into tyrants/' The 
Apr. 30. tone of these papers excited alarm ; and Cromwell, Skippon, Ireton, 
and Fleetwood, were ordered to repair to their regiments, and as- 
sure them that ordinances of indemnity should be passed, that their 
arrears should be audited, and that a considerable payment should 
Nay ft. be made previous to tbeir dismissal from the service. When these 
ofllcers announced, in the words of the parliamentary order, that 
they were come to quiet ^^ the distempers in the army," Ihe coun- 
cils replied, (hat they knew of no distempers, but of many grie- 
vances, and that of these they demanded immediate redress (2). 

Whitelock, with his friends, earnestly deprecated a course of 
proceeding which he foresaw must end in defeat: but his efiTorts 
were frustrated by the inflexibility or violence of Holies, Stapleton, 
mmj. 2i.and Glyn, the leaders of the ruling party, who, though they con- 
M«7 3s. descended to pass the ordinance of indemnity, and to issue money 
May 39. for the payment of the arrears of eight weeks, procured instructions 
for the general to collect the several regiments in their quarters, 
and to dislMind them without delay. Instead of obeying, he called 
together the council of officers, who resolved, in answer to a pe- 
tition from the agitators, that the money offered by the houses 
was. but a small portion of their demand; that no visible security 

(j) Several bodies of troops ia the disUnt the burthen of supporting it was doubled. See 

counties had been disbanded j but the army under Journals, ix. 550-^583. 

Fairfax, byenlistingrolunteersfrom both parties. (3) Journals, ix. 164. Commons, Ap. 27.30. 

royalists as well as parliamentarians, was gn- Whitelock, 245, 24«. Rnshwocth, ri, 447. 451. 

anally mcnued by sereral thousand men, and 457. 469. 480. 485. 
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was giveii for the remainder ^ that the yote by which they had 
been diBClared eniBfiiies to the sffeite h^d not b^n recalled; and that, 
as they could obtain neither reparation for their characters nor 
security for their persons, it was necessary that ttie whole army 
should be drawn together, in order that* all might consuH in com* 
mon. Orders were immediately despatclied to the several regi- 
ments (o rendezvous on the fifth day on Triploe heath : the park 
of artillery at Oxford was secured ; and 4000/. destined for the pay 
of the garrison in that city was seized for Ihfe use of the army. These '«« «• 
proceedings evened the eyes (^ their adversaries j they expunged '«»« s- 
the offensfve declarations from the journals ; they introduced a 
more comprehensive ordinance of indemnity, and had proposed 
several votes calculated to meet the objections of the officers, 
when their alarm was raised to the highest pitch by the arrival of 
unexpected tidings from Holmby(l). 

Soon after the appointment of the agitators, an officer delivered Apr. 21. 
to the king a petition from the army, that he would suffer himself 
to be conducted to the quarters of their general, by whom he should 
be restored to his honour, crown, and dignity. Charles replied, 
that he hoped one day to reward them for the loyalty of their in- 
tention, but (hat he could not give his consent to a measure which 
must, in all probability, re-plunge the nation into the horrors of a 
civil war (2). He believed that this answer had induced the army 
to abandon the desigh: but six weeks later, on Wednesday the 
2nd of June, while he was pilaying at bowls at Althorp, Joyce, a June 2. 
cornet in the general's life guard, was observed standing among the 
spectators ; and late in the evening of the same day, the commis- 
sioners in attendance understood that a numerous party of horse 
had assembled on Harleston heath, at the distance of two miles 
from Holmby. Their object could not be doubted*, it was soon 
ascertained that the guards would offer no resistance ; and colonel 
Greaves, their commander, deemed it expedient to withdraw to a 
place of safety. About two in the morning the strangers appeared Jnne 3. 
before the gates, and were instantly admitted. To the questions of 
the commissioners, who was their commander, and what was their 
purpose, Joyce replied, that they were all commanders, and that 
they had come to arrest colonel Greaves, and to secure the person 
of the king, that he might not be carried away by their enemies. 
With a pistol in his hand he then demanded admission to Charles \ 
but the grooms of the bed-chamber interposed ; and after a violent 
altercation^ he was induced to withdraw. During the day the par- 
liamentary guards were replaced by the strangers: about ten at 
night Joyce again demanded admission to the royal bed-chamber, 

(1) Whitelock, 248- 250. Holies, 92. Jour- 25- 28. June l. 4, 6. Rushworth, vi. 489. 493. 
nals, 207. 222. 226—228. Commons, May 14. 21< 497—500. 505. 

(2) Clareiidon Papers, ii. 865. 
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and InfMrmed the king thai bis comndei were apprelieDgiTe oT a 
rescue, and wislied to eoodocl him to a place of greater security. 
Charles signified his assent, on the condition tliat wliat then passed 
4. between them in prif ate should be repealed in poUic ; and at six 
the next UMNrning, took hl^ station on the steps at the door, while 
the troopers drew up before him, with Joyce a little in adyance of 
the line. This dialogue ensued : 

King.— Mr. Joyce, I desire to ask you, what authority you have 
to lake charge of my person, and conTey me away? 

Joyce. — I am sent by authority of the army to prerent the 
design of their enemies, who seek to invohre the kingdom a second 
timeinUood. 

King. — ^Thal is no lawful authority. I know of none in England 
but my own, and, afler mine, that of the parliament. Haye you 
any written commission from sir Thomas Fairfax? 

JoTCB. — I have the authority of the army, and the general is 
included in the army. 

King.— That is no answer. The general is the head of the army. 
Hate you any written commission. 

Joyce. — I beseech your majesty to ask me no more questions. 
There is my commission, pointing to the troopers behind him. 

King, with a smile-^I never before read such a commission : 
but it is written in characters fair and legible enough : a company 
of as handsome proper gentlemen as I have seen a long while. But 
to remove me hence, you must use absolute force, unless you give 
me satisfaction as to these reasonable and just demands which I 
make : that I may be used with honour and respect, and that I 
may not be forced in anything against my conscience or honour, 
though I hope that my resolution is so fixed (hat no force can 
cause me to do a base thing. You are masters of my body, my soul 
is above your reach. 

The troopers signified their assent by acclamation ^ and Joyce 
rejoined, that their principle was not to force any man's conscience, 
much less that of their sovereign. Charles proceeded to demand 
the attendance of his own servants, and, when this had been 
granted, asked whither they meant to conduct him ? Some men- 
tioned Oxford, others Cambridge, but, at bis own request, New- 
market was preferred. As soon as he had retired, the commissioners 
protested against the removal of the royal person, and called on the 
troopers present to come oyer to them, and maintain the authority 
of parliament. But they replied with one voice ^^none, none;"' 
and the king, trusting himself to Joyce and his companions, rode 
that day as far as Hinchinbrook house, and afterwards proceeded 
to Newmarket (1). 

(1) Comporr the narrative pubUftbed by tbe the cmnmiMioners to the honsc of Lords. Jour- 
army (Rwiur. Ti.SS.)* ^»Ui th« letters sent by nab, 3S7. 240. 24t. 250. 273, and Herbert's 
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This design of seizing the person of the king was openly ayowed 
by the council of the agitators, though the general belief attributed 
it to the secret contriTance of Cromwell. It had been careflilly 
concealed from Ihe knowledge of Fairfax, who, if he was not duped 
by the hypocrisy of the lieutenant'-general and his friends, care- 
fully suppressed his suspicions, and acted as if he belieyed his 
brother officers to be animated with the same sentiments as himself, 
an earnest desire to satisfy the complaints of the military, and at 
the same time to prevent a ruplure between them and the parlia- 
ment. But Cromwell had in yiew a very different object, the 
humiliation of his political opponents ; and his hopes were encou- 
raged not only by the ardour of the army, but also by the general 
wishes of the people. 

1. The day after the abduction of the king from Holmby, the J^ms. 
army rendezvoused at Newmarket, and entered into a sc^emn en- 
gagement, stating that, whereas several officers had been called in 
question for advocating the cause of the military, they had been 
compelled to choose several men out of each company, and these 

to choose two or more out of themselves to act in the name and 
behalf of the whole soldiery of their respective regiments, and that ^ 
they did now unanimously declare and promise that the army should 
not disband, nor volunteer for the service in Ireland, till their 
grievances had been so far redressed, and their subsequent safety 
so far secured, as to give satisfaction to a council coniposed of the 
general officers, and of two commissioned officers, and two privates 
cljosen from each regiment (1). 

2. After this the army began its march towards the capital, and, 
as it advanced, addresses from the freeholders of different counties 
were daily presented to Fairfax, as if the force under his command 
constituted the supreme authority of the nation. In these it was 
lamented that the return of peace had not brought with it those 
blessings, the promise of which had induced men to submit to the 
privations of war ; a disappointment which could be attributed 
only to the obstinacy with which certain persons clung to the emo- 
luments of office (2;. In parliament, amidst the struggles of the 
two parties, some votes were passed, calculated to give satisfaction 
both to the public and to the military : but to these others were 
added, which manifested a determination in the houses to resist 

Memoirs, 36—33. Fairfax met the king at Chil. ** ficers, whether for fear of the dialempered so(- 

der»ley, near Cambridge, and adrised him to ** diers, or rather (as I sospected) a secret al- 

retom to Holmby. ** The next day I waited on *' lowance of. what was done, made all my 

** his majesty, it being also my business to Aer- ** endeavours in this ineflectual." Somers' Tracts. 

** soadehis return to Holmby; but he was other* v. 894. Holies asserts that the remoral of the 

** wise resolred.... So baring spent the whole king had been planned at the house of Cromwell. 

** day about this business, I returned to my on the 30th of May THoUes, 96.)> Huntingdon, 

"quarters; and as I took leave of the king, he that it was adrised by Cromwell and Ireton. 

" said to me. Sir, I have as good interest in the Lords' Journals, x. 409. 

** army as you.... 1 called for a council of war to (l) Pari. Hist. iii. 604- 

•* proceed agaiut Joyce for this high offence. (2) Journals, ix. 260. 263. 378. 
'* and breach of the articles of war : but the of- 
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the mandates of a matinoas soldiery. Erery day the contest as- 
sumed a more threatening aspect. A saccession of petitions, remon* 
straoces, and declarations, issued from the pens of Ireton and 
Lambert under the superintendence of Cromwell : (he army conti- 
nually added to their former demands, and it was now required 

June 14. that all capitulalions granted during the war should be observed ; 
that a time should be fixed fbr the termination of the present par- 
liament ; that the house of commons should be purged of erery 
individual disqualified by preceding ordinances *, and, in particular, 
that eleven of its members, comprising Holies, Glyn, Stapleton, 
Glotworthy, and Waller, the chief leaders of the presbylerian party, 
and members of the committee at Derby house, should be excluded, 
till they had been tried by due course of law for the offence of 
endeavouring to commit the army with the parliament. To give 
weight to these demands, Fairfax, who seems to have acted as Uie 
mere organ of the council of officers (1), had marched successively 
to St. Alban's, to Watford, and to Uxbridge. His approach re- 
vealed the weakness or the timidity of the presbyterian party. 
Skippon, whom they consulted as their military oracle, advised 
them from the first to fast and submit ; and the men who had so 
clamorously appealed to the privileges of parliament, when the king 
demanded the five members, were silent when a similar demand 

June 36. wds mado by twelve thousand men in arms. They voted leave of 
absence for the accused member ; they ordered the new Jevies for 
the defence of the city to be disbanded ; and they tamely resigned 
to their opponents the ascendency which they had hitherto enjoyed. 

June 38. At the suggcstlon of the independents the army under Fairfax was 
df'Clared the army of the parliament; a month's pay was granted 
as the reward of its services ; and commissioners from the two 
houses were appointed to treat with commissioners f)rom the army, 
as if they were the representatives of an independent and co-^ual 
authority (2). 

This struggle and its consequences were viewed with intense in- 
terest by the royalists, who persuaded themselves that it most en4 
in the restoration of the king : but the opportunities furnished by 
the passions of bis adversaries were as often forfeited by his own 
irresolution. While both factions courted his assistance, he, partly 
through distrust of their sincerity, partly through the hope of more 
favourable terms, balanced between their offers, till the contest 

(l) " From the time they declared their usiup- command, or to protest against the meuores 

" ed authority at Triploe Heath, (June tOth) I which he disapproved. 

" never gave my free consent to any thing they (2) RushworUi, vi. 5i8— 596. Whitdodi.tSt 
"did; but being yet imdischarged of my place, — 256. Holies, 104. Journals, 349. 257. 260. 
" Ihey set my name in way of course to all their 263. 275- 277. 284. 289. 291. 298. Commons, 
" papers, whether I consented or not.*' Soroers' June 7. II. 12. 15. 18. 25, 26. 28. On divisions 
Tracts, V. 396. This cah only mean that he relnc- in genera! the presbyterians had a majority of 
tantly allowed them to make use of his name ; 40— but on the 28th,* the first day after the de- 
fer he was certainly at liberty to resign his parture of their leaders, they were left in & 

minority of 85 to 131 . Ibid. 
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was decided without bia iaterference. Ever since his dqmrture 
from Holmby, though he was still a captive, and compelled to fol- 
low the marches of the army, the officers had treated him with the 
most profound respect ^ attention was paid to all his wants ; the 
general interposed to procure for him occasionally the company of 
his younger children ; his servants, Legge, Berkeley, and Ashburo- 
bam, though known to have come from France with a message 
from the queen (1), were permitted to attend him -, and free access 
was given to some of bis chaplains, who read the service in his 
presence publicly and without molestation. Several of the officers 
openly professed to admire his piety, and to compassionate his mis- 
fortunes ; even Cromwell, though at first be affected the distance 
and reserve of an enemy, sent him secret assurances of bis attach- 
ment; and successive addressels were made to him in the name of 
the military, expressive of the general wish to effect an accom^ 
modation, which should reconcile the rights of the throne with 
those of the people. A secret negotiation followed through the agency 
of Berkeley and Ashburnham ; and Fairfax, to prepare the public Joiy » 
for the result, in a letter to the two houses, spurned the imputation 
cast upon the army^ as if it were hostile to monarchical govern- 
ment, justified the respect and indulgence with which he bad 
treated the royal captive, and maintained that ^^ lender, equitable, 
'' and moderate dealing towards him, his family, and bis former 
''^adherents,'' was the most hopeful course to lull asleep the feuds 
which divided the nation. Never had the king so fair a prospect of 
recovering his authority (2). 

In the treaty between the commissioners of the parliament and 
those of the army, the latter proceeded with considerable caution. 
The redress of military grievances was but the least of their cares ; 
their great object was the settlement of the national tranquillity on 
what they deemed a solid and permanent basis. Of this intention 
they had suffered some bints to transpire : but before the open 9,Vf 
nouncement of their plan, they resolved to bring the city, as they 
had brought the parliament, under subjection. London, with its 
dependencies, had hitherto been the chief support of the contrary 
faction ; it abounded with discharged officers and soldiers who had 
served under Essex and Waller, and who were ready at the 0rst 
sumimons to draw the sword in defence of the covenant ; and the 
supreme authority over the military within the lines of communi- 
cation bad been, by a late ordinance, vested in a committee, all the 
members of which were strongly attached to the presbyterian in- 
terest. To wrest this formidable weapon from the bands of their 
adversaries, they forwarded a request to the two bouses, that, the 

(1) *' I returned with iiwtractions to endea- standing between hii MaJASty and the parlld- 

•vont by the best means imaginable such a com- ment." Ashbornham's Letter, in 1648 p. 5. 

plianee between his Majesty and the amy, as (3) Journals, ix. t2S. 324. Ashbom. 11. 91. 

might have inflnenoe, and iieget a right under Also Quntiagdon's Narrative, x. 409. 
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command of the London militia might be transferred from disaf- 
reeled persons to men distingdished by their devotion to the cause 
of the country. The presbyterians were alarmed ; they suispected 
a coalition between the king and the independents ; they saw that 
the coTcnant was at stake, and that the propositions of peace so 

J0I7. often voted in parliament, might, in a few days, be set aside. * A pe- 

^*'^' tition was presented in opposition to the demand of the army : but 
the houses, now under the influence of the independents, passed the 
ordinance ; and the city, on its part, determined to resist both the 

iHiy 24. army and the parliament. Lord J^auderdale, the chief of the Scot- 
tish commissioners, hastened to the king to obtain his concurrence ; 
a new covenant, devised in his favour, was exposed at Skinners' 
hall, and the citizens and soldiers, and probably the concealed 
royalists, hastened in crowds to subscribe their names. By it they 
bound themselves, in the presence of God, and at the risk of their 
' lives and fortunes, to bring the sovereign to Westminster, that he 
might confirm the concessions which he had made in his letter 
from Holmby, and might confer with his parliament on the remain- 
ing propositions. Both lords and commons voted this new engage- 
ment an act of treason against the kingdom ; and the publication of 
the vote, instead of damping the zeal, inflamed the passions of the 
people. The citizens petitioned a second time, and received a se- 

July 96. eond refusal. The moment they departed, a multitude of appren- 
tices, supported by a crowd of military men, besieged the doors.of 
the two houses *, for eight hours they continued, by shouts and 
messages, to call for the repeal of the ordinance respecting the mi- 
litia, and of the vote condemning the covenant ; and the members, 
after a long resistance, worn out with fatigue, and overcome with 
terror, submitted to their demands. Even after they had been suf- 
fered to retire, the multitude suddenly compelled the commons to 
return, and, with the speaker in the chair, to pass a vote that the 
king should be conducted without delay to his palace at Westmin- 
ster. Both houses adjourned for three days, and the two speakers, 
with most of the independent members, improved the opportunity 
to withdraw from the insults of the populace, and to seek an asylum 
in the army (1)." 

In the mean while the council of officers had completed their 
plan " for the settlement of the nation/' which Ihey submitted first 
to the consideration of Charles, and afterwards to that of the par- 
liamentary commissioners. In many points it was similar to the 
celebrated '^ propositions of peace : '' but contained in addition se- 
veral provisions respecting the manner of election, and the duration 
of parliament and the composition of the magistracy, which may 
not be uninteresting to the reader even at the present day. It pro- 

(1) Whitelock, 260, 261- Journals, ix. 877. 89S. Holies, 145. Leicester's jonrnalin the Sydney 
Papers, edited b^ Mr. Blencowe, p. 25. 
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posed Ibat a parliament should meet every year, to sit not less than 
a certain number of days, nor more than another certain number, 
each of which should be flxed by law : that if, at the close of a ses- 
sion any parliamentary business remained unflnished, a committee 
should be appointed with power to sit and bring it to a conclusion : 
that a new parliament should be summoned every two years, un- 
less the former parliament had been previously dissolved with its 
own consent : that decayed and inconsiderable boroughs should be 
disfranchised, and the number of county members increased, such 
increase being proportionate to the rates of each county in the com- 
monlcharges of the kingdom : that every regulation respecting the 
reform of the representation and the election of members should 
emanate from the house of commons alone, whose decision on such 
matters should have the force of law, independently of the other 
branches of the legislature : that the names of the persons to be ap- 
pointed sheriffs annually, and of those to be appointed magistrates 
at any time, should be recommended to the king by the grand jury 
at the assizes ; and that the grand Jury itself should be selected, not 
by the partiality of the sheriff, but equally by the several divisions 
of the county (1). To these innovations, great and important as they 
were, it was not the interest, if it had been the inclination, of 
Charles to make any serious objection : but on three other ques- 
tions he felt much more deeply, the church, the army, and the 
fdte of the royalists : yet 4here existed a disposition to spare his 
feelings on all three ; and after long and frequent discussion such 
modifications of the original proposals were adopted, as in the opi- 
nion of his agents, Berkeley and Ashburnham, would ensure his 
assent, l"". Instead of the abolition of the hierarchy it was agreed 
to deprive it only of the power of coercion, to place the liturgy and 
the covenant on an equal footing by taking away the.penalties for 
absence from the one, and for refusal of the other ; and to substitute 
in place of the oppressive and sanguinary laws still in force, some 
other provision for the discovery of popish recusants, and the re^ 
straint of popish priests and Jesuits, seeking to disturb the state : 
^. to restore to the crown Ihe command of the army and navy at 
the expiration of ten years : 3"*. and to reduce the number of de- 
linquents among the English royalists to be excluded from pardon, 
to five individuals. Had the king accepted these terms, he woukl 
most probably have been replaced on the throne ; for his agents, 
who had the best means of forming a Judgment, though they dif- 

(l) Charles's Works, S79. Pari. Hist. ii. 738-?- " by tithes ; " that soils at law should be render- 

740. These were the terms of the ** settlement ', ed less tedious and expensire ; that the estates of 

in addition, the ofBcers demanded of the parlia- all men should be made liable for their debts ; 

m«nt that the excise should be taken oft all ar- that inaolvent debtors, who had surrendeivd all 

tides of necessity without delay, and off all that they had to their creditors, should be dls« 

others within a limited time; that the land tax char^; and that no corporations should exact 

sfaonld be equally aiiportioned ; that a remedy from their members oaths trenching on frredom 

phould be applied to tne <* unequal, troublesome of conscience. Ibid. 743. 
" and contentious waT of ministers' maintenance 
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fered on other poinl^, agreed in Ibis, thai the officers acted up^ 
rightly and sincerely \ but be had unfortunately persuaded himself 
—and in that persuasion be was confirmed both by Uie ad¥ice of 
several faithful royalists, and by the interested representations of 
the Scottish commissioners— that the growing struggle between Cbe 
Presbyterians and independents would enable him to gife (he law 
to both parties \ and hence, when ''• the settlement'' was submitted 
to him for his final approbation, he returned an unqualified refusal. 
The astonishment of «his agents was not less tha^ that of the oiB- 
cers. Had he dissembled, or bad he changed his mind ? In eMber 
case both had been deceived. They might suppress their feeliQgs : 
but the agitators complained aloud, and a party of soldiers, attri- 
buting the disappointment to the intrigues of lord Lauderdale, bwst 
at night into the bed-chamber of that nobleroan, and ordered Urn 
to rise and depart without delay. It was in vain that he pleaded his 
duty as commissioner from the estates of Scotland, or that he soli- 
cited the favour of a short interview with the king : he was com- 
pelled to leave his bed, and hasten back to the capital (1 ). 

jaiy so. Before this, information of the proceedings in Londoo had in- 
duced Fairfax to collect his forces and march towards the city. On 
the way he was joined by the speakers of both houses, eight lords 
and fifty-eight commoners, who in a council held at SiQu Ipouse 
solemnly bound themselves ''to live and di^ wi(h the army." HerQ 
it was understood that many royalists had Joined tkie presfcy teriana, 
and that a declaration had been circulated in the name of the king, 
condemning all attempt^ to make war on the parliament. The offir- 
cers, fearing the effect of this intelligence on the minds of the mir 
litary, already exasperated by the refusal of their proposals., cosr 
Jured Charles^ to write a conciliatory letter to the general, in which 
he should disavow any design of assisting the enemy, should thank 
the army for its attention to his comfort, and should commeiid the 
moderation of their plan of settlement in many points, though he 
could not consent to it in all. The ill-fated monarch hesitated ; the 

Aug. 3. grace of the measure wa$ lost by a dels^ Qf twenty-four hours ; and 
though the letter was at last s^nl, it did not arrive before the city 

Aag.4. had madci an offer of submission. In such circumstances it oouM 
serve no useful purpose. It was interpreted as an artifice to Qqver 
the king's intrigues with the presbyterians, instead of a demonstra- 
tion Qf his good will to the army (2). 

To return to the city. Holies and his colleagues had resumed the 
ascendency during the secession of the independents. The eleven 

(1) Compare the namtiTes of Berkeley, 364, i. 181. Cliarles afterwaids disaTowed the deda- 
Ashkmrnhaoi, ii. 92* LiuUow, i. l74«aikdHan> ration, and dcmandad tkat the anthor andjmb* 
tingdon ( JournaU, x. 410 ) with the proposab of Kshec Ahonld be pvmished. Whitelock, 267. Tliere 
the army in Charles's Works. (578.) The insult are two copies of his letter, one in the aareadop^ 
to Landerdale is mmtioned in the Lord's Jour. Papers, ii. 373 < another a«d shorter in the ^mr- 
nals, ix . 367. lianeatary History, xr. aOS- 

(2) Journals,' 359. 375. Heath, HO. tndlow. 
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membeil's^etarnecl to the house ; the command of the militia was 
restored to the former committee ; and a vote was passed that the ' 
king should be invited to Westminster At the same time the com- 
mon council resolved to raise by subscription a loan of 10,0002., 
and to add auxiliaries to the trained bands to the amount of eighteen 
regiments. Ten thousand men were already in arms ; four hundred 
barrels of gunpowder, with other military stores, were drawn from 
the magazine in the Tower ; and the presbylerian generals, Massey, 
Waller, and Poyntz, gladly accepted the command (1). But the 
event proved that these were empty menaces. In proportion as it 
was known that Fairfax had begun his march, that he had reviewed 
the army on Mounslow heath, and that he had fixed his head quar- 
ters at Hammersmith, the sense of danger cooled the fervour of 
enthaniasm, and the boast of resistance was insensibly exchanged Aug. s. 
for offers of submission. The militia of Southwark openly frater- 
nised with the army ^ the works on the line of communication were 
abandoned ; and the lord mayor, on a promise that no violence 
should be offered to the inhabitants, ordered the gates to be thrown 
open. The next morning was celebrated the triumph of the inde- Aug, 6. 
pendents. A regiment of infantry, followed by one of cavalry, en- 
tered the city : then came Fairfax on horseback, surrounded by his 
body-guards, and a crowd of gentlemen ; a long train of carriages, 
in which were the speakers and the fugitive members, succeeded ; 
and another regiment of cavalry closed the procession. In this 
manner, receiving as they passed the forced congratulations of the 
mayor and (he common council, the conquerors marched to West- 
minster, where each speaker was placed in his chair by the hand 
of the general (2). Of the lords who had remained in London after 
the secession, one only, (he earl of Pembroke, ventured to appear; 
and he was suffered to make his peace by a declaration that he con- 
sidered all the proceeding^ during the absence of the members 
compulsory, and therefore null. But it) the lower house the pres- 
byterians and their adherents composed a more formidable body ; 
and by their spirit and perseverance, though they could not always 
defeat, frequently embarrassed (he designs of their opponents. To 
many things tfiey gave their assent; they suffered Maynard and 
Glyn, two members, to be expelled, the lord mayor, one of the 
sheriffs, and four of the aldermen, to be sent to the Tower, and the 
seven peers who sate during the secession of their colleagues, to be 
impeached. But a sense of danger induced them to oppose a reso- 
lution sent from the lords, to annul all the votes passed from the 
26th of July to the 6th of August. Four times, contrary to the Ang. 9. 
practice of the house, the resolution was brought forward, and as 

(1) JoornaU, x. I3, 16* 17- ** yet at least of childish improyidence and base 

(a^ V^lutdock, 261—364. Leicester's jonrnaU " cowardice."- ii. 259. The eleven members in- 

37. Baillie calls this surrender of the city " an sUntly fled. Leicester, ibid. 

" example rarely paralleled, if not of treachery, 
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Ike coadacl of ibe rnaawr m ff^aifJuil lo as 
INTif jl of popotar Yioience, awl hiiilal the ■CMJMlf of wcmanD^ 

A*^« Iron fh« boofe tbe cneona of Ihepnblir Inaqplity. Thenexl 
■MwniK tbe sobiett was r wofd : the pfqfcyleriaat Bade the iriai 
of Ibetr flreogtli oa ao aaMBdoieol, aad iading Ifc eim c lfes o«l* 
numbered* tattertd Ibe rcsolatioa to pa» witboot a dmsioo (1). 

Tbe sob;nisMOD of Ibe eiitjeos nade a coosidenble dMBge in 
the profpecis of tbe captif e mooarch. Had aoy oppontmi been 
offered, it was tlie inteofioo oC tbe ofllcers so we are loid bf Ash- 
bombani) to bate uofiirled Ibe loyal slandani, awd to bave placed 
Charles at tbeir bead. Tbe ease with which tbey bad sobdned Ibeir 
oppooeols, coofioced tttein of tlieir own supenority , and rendered 
tiie pohcy of resloriog tlie kiox a more doubtful qoeslioii. SlIU 

A-c 14. ihey cootimied to treat hlis with respect and indolgeiioe. From 
Oalbuids be was traosferred to tbe pal<2ce of Hampton coorL There 
he was solfered to enjoy tlie company of bis children, wheneter be 
pleased to command llieir attendance, and tbe pleasure of bunting, 
on his promise not lo attempt ao escape: all persons whom he was 
content to see found ready admission to his presence ; and, wlial he 
prised above all other concessions, he was fomisbed with the op* 
portunity of corresponding freely and safely with the queen at IV 
ris (2). At the same time tbe two houses, at the requisition of the 

V|it. 9. Scottish commissioners, submitted ^^ the propositions" once more 

srpt. 0. to the royal consideration : but Charles replied, that the plan sug- 
gested by the army was better calculated to form the basis of 
a lasting peace* and professed his readiness to treat respecting 
that plan with commissioners appointed by the parliament, and 

• others by the army (3). The officers applauded this answer ; 
Cromwell in the commons spoke in its fafour with a vehemence 

.Sf-pt. 31. which excited suspicion ; and, (hough it was ultimately voted equi> 

fkrpi.m. valent to a refusal, a grand committee was appointed ^^to take the 
^^ whole matter respecting the king into consideration/' It had 
been calculated (hat this attempt to amalgamate the plan of the 
parliament with that of the army might be accomplished in the space 
of twenty days ; but it occupied more than two months ; for there 
was now a third house to consult, the council of war, which debated 
every clause, and notified its resolves to the lords and commons, un- 
der (he modest, but expressive, name of (he desires of the army (4;. 

(1) Journals, 375. 385. 388. 391—398- Com- " put you in a right way, wber« before you were 
moi!», Ir. Aug. 9, iO. 17. 19, 20. •« wrong." Memoirs of Hamiltons, 323. 

(2) Clarendon Pap^srs, ii. 301. Appendix, xli. (4) Ludlow, i. 184 Whitelock, 269- Hunting- 
ftmh. vii. 795. Memoirs of Hamiitoris, 316. Her- don in Journals, x. 410. Journals, r. Sept. 22. 
berl, 48. Ashburn. ii. 98. 95. On the division Cromwell was one of tbe tellers 

(3) or this answer, Charles himself says to the for the Yea, and colonel Ratnsberovgb, tbe ebief 
Scoillnh t'omininsioners, •• Be not startled at my of the levellers, for the Jlo. U was earned fcy a 
" auHwcr which I gave yesterday to the two majority of 84 to 34. Ibid. 

" booses : for if you truly understand it, I have 
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While the king sought thus to flatter the officers, he was, accord- 
ing to his custom, employed in treating with the opposite party (1). 
The marquess of Ormond, and the lord Gapel (2), with the Scottish 
commissioners, waited on him fk*om London ; and a resolution was oct. 
formed that in the next spring, the Scots should enter England with 
a numerous army, and call on the presbyterians for their aid ; that 
Charles, if he were at liberty, otherwise the prince of Wales, 
should sanction the enterprise by his presence ; and that Ormond 
should resume the government of Ireland, while Gapel summoned 
to the royal standard the remains of the king's party in England. 
Such was the outline of the plan; the minor details had not been 
arranged, when Cromwell, either informed by his spies, or 
prompted by his suspicions, complained to Ashburnham of the in- 
curable duplicity of his- master, who was at the same time soliciting 
the aid, and plotting the destruction, of the army (3). 

But by this time a new party had risen, equally formidable to 
royalists, presbyterians, and independents. Its founders were a 
few fanatics in the ranks, who enjoyed the reputation of superior 
godliness. They pretended not to knowledge or abilities ; they were 
but humble individuals, to whom God had given reason for their 
guide, and whose duty it was to act as that reason dictated. Hence 
they called themselves rationalists, a name which was soon ex- 
changed for the more expressive appellation of levellers. In religion 
they rejected all coercive authority ; men might establish a public 
worship at their pleasure, but, if it were compulsory, it became 
unlawful by forcing conscience, and leading to wilful sin : in politics 
they taught that it was the duty of the people to vindicate their 
own rights, and do justice to their own claims. Hitherto the public 
good -had been sacrificed to private interest; by the king, whose 
sole object was the recovery of arbitrary power ; by the officers, who 
looked forward to commands, and titles and emoluments ; and by 
the pariiament, which sought chiefly the permanence of its own 
authority. It was now time for the oppressed to arise, to lake the 
cause into their own hands, and to resolve ^^ to part with their lives, 
before they would part with their freedom (4)." These doctrines 

(l) In yindicatioo of Charies it has been sag- (3) Clarendon, iii. 70—72—75. AsLbumhom, 

gSKted that he was only playing at the same ii. 94. Of the disposition of the Scottish parlia- 

game as his opponents, amasing them as they ment, we hare this acconnt from Baillie : " iffhe 

sought to amuse him. This, howerer, is very " king be willing to ratify our covenant, we are 

doubtful as far as it regards the superior ofB- " all as one man to restore him to all his rights, 

ficeis, who appear to me to have treated with *' or die by the way ; if, he continue resolute to 

him in good earnest, till they were induced to " reject our covenant, and only to give us some 

break off the negotiation by repeated proofs of " parts of the matter of it, many here will be for 

his duplicity, and the rapid growth of distrust ** him,ev^en on these terms; but divers of the best 

and disaffection in the army. I do not, however, " and wisest are irresolute and wait till God 

give credit to Morrice's tale of a letter from " give more light." Baillie* ii. 260- 

Charles to Henrietta intercepted by Cromwell (4) Clarendon Papers, ii. App. xl. Walker, 

and Ireton. History of Independents, 194. Rushw. vii. 845. 

(3) Capei was one of the most distinguished of Hutch. 387. Secretary Nicholas, after mention- 

the royal commanders, and had lately returned ing the rationalists, adds, "There are a sect of wo- 

from beyond die sea with the permission of par* " men lately come from foreign parts, and lodged 

liament. *' in Southw.ark, called Quakers, who swell, shiver. 
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wero rapidly diffosed : Ihey made williag converts of the dissolute, 
the adventurous, and the discontented ; and a new spirit, the fruitful 
parent of new projects, began to agitate the great mass of the army. 
The king was seldom mentioned but in terms of abhorrence and 
contempt; he was an Ahab or Ck)loquintida, the everlasting obstacle 

Oct. 19. to peace, the cause of dissension and bloodshed. A paper entitled 
''The Case of the Army," accompanied with another under the 
name of ''The Agreement of the People,'' was presented to the 

Hot. 1. general by the agitators of eleven regiments. They offered, besides 
a statement of grievances, a new constitution for the kingdom. It 
made no mention of king or lords. The sovereignty was said to 
reside in the people, its exercise to be delegated to their represen- 
tatives, but with the reservation of equality of law, freedom of con- 
science, and freedom from forced service in the lime of war ; three 
privileges of which the nation would never divest itself; parliaments 
were to be biennial, and to sit during six months*, the elective fran- 
chise to be extended, and the representation to be more equally 
distributed. These demands of the leveHers were strenuously 
supported by the colonels Pride and Rainsborough, and as fiercely 
opposed by Cromwell and Ireton. The council of officers yielded 
so far as to require that no more addresses should be made to the 
king : but the two houses voted the papers destructive of the govern- 
ment, and ordered the authors to be prosecuted *, though at the same 

Not. 6. tlmc, to afford some satisfaction to the soldiery, they resolved, 
that the king was bound to give the royal assent to all laws for the 
public good, which had been passed and presented to him by the 
lords and commons (1 ). 

It was now some time since the king had begun to tremble for 
his safety. He saw that the violence of the levellers daily increased ; 
that the officers, who professed to be his friends, were become 
objects of suspicion ; that Ireton had been driven from the council, 
and Cromwell threatened with impeachmcfnt *, that several regiments 
were in a state of complete insubordination ; and that Fairfax him- 
self doubted of his power to restore the discipline of the army. 
Charles had formerly given his word of honour to the governor, 
colonel Whalley, not to attempt an escape : he now withdrew it under 
the pretence that of late he had been as narrowly watched, as if no 
credit were due to his promise. His guards were immediately 
doubled ; his servants, with the exception of Legge, were dismis- 
sed ; and the gates were closed against the admission of strangers* 
Yet it may be doubted whether, these precautions were taken with 
any other view than to lull the suspicion of the levellers -, for he 

" and shake; and when they come to themselTcs (l) Claren. Pap. ii. App. 39. xl. xli. Jooro. 
" ( for in all the time of their fits Mahomet's holy Not. 5, 6. Rush. rii. 849- 857. 880. 883. White- 
" ghost convenes with them ) they begin to lock, 274—277. 
" preach what hath been deliTered to them by 
<* the spirit." Garendon Fapcn, ii. 383. 
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Still possessed the means of conferring personally with Ashburnham 
and Berkeley, and received from Whalley repealed hints of (he 
dangerous designs of his enemies. But where was he to seek an 
asylum? Jersey, Berwick, the Isle of Wight, and the residence 
of the Scottish commissioners in London, were proposed. At flrst 
the commissioners expressed a willingness to receive him : the next 
day they withdrew their consent, and he fixed, as a last resource, 
on the Isle of Wight. On Nov. 10th his apprehensions were 
wound up to the highest pitch, by some additional and most alarm- 
ing intelligence; the next evening he was missing. At supper-time »<>▼• i>- 
Whalley entered his apartment, but, instead of the king, found 
on his table several written papers, of which one was an anonymous 
letter, warning him of danger to his person, and another, a mes- 
sage from himself to the two houses, promising, that though he 
had sought a more secure asylum, he should be always ready to 
come forth, '^ whenever he might be heard with honour, freedoin, 
"and safety (1)." 

This unexpected escape drew from the parliament threats of 
vengeance against all persons who should presume to harbour the 
royal fugitive : but in the course of three days the intelligence 
arrived, that he was again a prisoner in the custody of colonel 
Hammond, who had very recently been appointed governor of the 
Isle of Wight. The king, accompanied by Legge, groom of the 
chamber, had on the evening of his departure descended the back 
stairs into the garden, and repaired to a spot wheie Berkeley and 
Ashburnham waited his arrival. The night was dark and stormy, not. 12. 
which facilitated their escape ; but, when they had crossed the river 
at Thames Bitton, they lost their way, and it was day-break before 
they reached Sutton, where they mounted their horses. The un- 
fortunate monarch had still no fixed plan. As they proceeded in a 
southerly direction, he consulted his companions ; and after some 
debate resolved to seek a temporary asylum at Tichfield house, the 
residence of the countess of Southampton, whilst Ashburnham and 
Berkeley should cross over to the Isle of Wight, and sound the dis- 
position of Hammond the governor, of whom little more was 
known than that he was nephew to one of the royal chaplains. 
When Hammond first learned the object of the messengers, he not. is. 
betrayed considerable alarm, under the impression that the king 
was actually on the island : but having recovered his self-possession, 
he reminded them that he was but a servant bound to obey the 
orders of his employers, and refused to give any other pledge than 
that he would prove himself an honest man. How they could 

(1) See Ashbnrnham's letter to the speaker on the king, is certain t ( See Jouruahi, x. 411' Ber- 

Nov. 26. p. 2. His memoir, 101 — 1 12. Berkeley, keley, 377.) that it was written for the purpose 

373 — 5. Journals, ix. 520. Rush. vii. 871. Cla- of inducing him to escape, and thus fall into the 

rendon iii. 77. Mem. of Hamiltons, 324. That a . hands of the leyvlters, is a gratuitous surmise of 

letter from Cromwell was received or read by Cromwell's enemies. 
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saiisfy IhetuselYes with Cbis ambiguous promise, is a mystery which 
was oeyer explained-— each subsequently shifUng the blame to the 
other — ^bul they suffered him to accompany them to the king's re- 
treat, and even to take with him a l>rother officer, the captain of 
Gowes Castle. 

During their absence Charles had formed a new plan of attempt-^ 
ing to escape by sea, and had despatched a trusty messenger to look 
out for a ship in the harbour of Southampton. He was still medi- 
tating on this project when Ashburnham returned, and announced 
that Hammond with his companion was already in the town, await* 
ing his majesty's commands. The unfortunate monarch exclaimed, 
^^What! Hare you brought him hither? Then lam undone.'' 
Ashburnham instantly saw his error, [t was not, he replied, too 
late. They were but two, and might be easily despatched. Charles 
paced the room a few minutes, and then rejected the sanguinary 
hint. Still he clung to the vain hope that a ship might be procured : 
but at the end of two hours, Hammond became impatient \ and the 
king, having nerved his mind for the interview, ordered him to be 
introduced, received him most graciously, and, mingUng promises 
with flattery, threw himself on his honour. Hammond, however, 
was careful not to commit himself; he replied in language dutiful, 
yet ambiguous; and the king, unable to extricate himself from the 
danger, with a cheerful countenance, but misboding heart, con* 
sented to accompany him to the island. The governor ordered 
every demonstration of respect to be paid to the royal guest, and 
lodged him in Carisbrook castle (1). 

The increasing violence of the levellers, and the mutinous dispo- ' 
sition of the army, had awakened the most serious apprehensions 
Not. 8. i" thc supcrior officers ; and Fairfax, by the advice of the council^ 
dismissed the agitators to their respective regiments, and ordered 
the several corps to assemble in three brigades on three different 
days. Against the time a remonstrance was prepared in his name, 
in which he complained of the calumnies circulated among the 
soldiers, stated the objects which he had laboused to obtain, and 
qffered to persist in his endeavours, provided the men would return 
to their ancient habits of military obedience. All looked forward 
with anxiety to the result; but no one with more apprehension than 
Cromwell. His life was at stake. The levellers had threatened to 
make him pay with his head the forfeit of his intrigues with Charles ; 
and the flight of that prince, by disconcerting their plans, had 
irritated their former animosity. On the appointed day the first 
brigade, that on which the officers could rely, mustered in a field 
between Hertford and Ware ; and the remonstrance was read by 
order of Fairfax to each regiment in succession. It was answered 

(l) JmrniaU, ix. 525. Rushworlli, vii. 874. Asfaburuham, ii Brrkeley, 377^382. Hcrhert, 
53. Ludlow, i. 187 — 191. 
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with acclamations*, the men hastened to subscribe an engageincrrt 
to obey the commands of the general; and Ihe sowers of discord, 
the distributors of seditious pamphlets, were pointed out, and taken 
into custody. From this corps Fairfax proceeded to two regiments, 
which had presumed to come on the ground without orders. The 
flrst, after some debate, submitted *, the second was more obstinate. 
The privates had expelled the majority of the officers, and wore 
round their hats this motto, ''The people's freedom, and the 
'' soldiers' rights." Cromwell darted into the ranks to seize the 
ringleaders ; his intrepidity daunted the mutineers ; one man was 
immediately shot, two more were tried and condemned on the 
spot, and several others were reserved as pledges for the submission 
of their comrades (1). By this act of vigour it was thought that su- , 
bordination had been restored : but Cromwell soon discovered that 
the levellers constituted two thirds of the military force, and that it 
was necessary for him to retrace his steps, if he wished to retain 
his former influence. With that view he made a public acknow* 
lodgement of his error, and a solemn promise to stand or fall with 
(he army. The eonversion of the sinner was hailed with acclama* 
tions of joy ^ a solemn fast was kept to celebrate the event ; and 
Cromwell in the assembly of officers confessed, weeping as he spoke, 
that '' his eyes, dazzled by the glory of the world, had not clearly 
'' discerned the work of the Lord -, and therefore he humbled him- 
'' self before them, and desired the prayers of the saints thai God 
''would forgive his self-seeking.'' His fellow delinquent Ireton 
followed in the same repentant strain ; both poured forth their souls 
before God in fervent and extemporary prayer; and " never" so 
we are assured, \' did more harmonious music ascend to the ear of 
'Mhe Almighty (2)." 

The king had yet no* reason to repent of his confidence in Ham- 
mond ; but that governor, while he granted every indulgence to liis 
captive, had no intention of separating his own lot from that of the 
army. He consulted the. officers at the head quarters, and secretly 
resolved to adhere to their instructions. Charles recommenced his - 
former .intrigues. Through the agency of Dr. Gough, one of the 
queen's chaplains, he sought to prevail on the ScoKish commis- 
sioners to waive his confirmation of the covenant, as the only price 
at which they would furnish him with an army : he sent sir John 
Berkeley to Cromwell and his friends, to remind them of their pro- 
mises, and to solicit their aid towards a personal treaty ; and by a ^o^^- 1^. 
nr>essage to the parliament he proposed, in addition to his former 
offers, to surrender the command of the army during his life, to 

(l) Whitelock, 278- Joumab, ix. S27. Ladlow, to lf«toii the coinmaod of the forces in Ireland. 

i. 193. It was reported among the addien that Holies, 127. 

the king had promised to Cromwell the title of (2) Clarendon Pu|>«rs, ii. App.xlir. Berkeley, 

earl with a blue ribbon, to his son the office of 385> Whitelock, 284. 
gentleman of the bed-chamber to the prince, and 
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exchaDge the proflto of the coart of wards for a yearly income, and 
to provide fdnds for the discharge of the moneys due (o the military 
and to the public creditors. The neglect with which this message 
was received, and the discouraging answer returned by the officers, 

D«. 8. awakened his apprehensions : they were confirmed by the Scottish 
commissioners, who while they complained of his late offer as a 
violation of his previous engagement, assured him that many of his 
enemies sought to make him a close prisoner, and that others 
openly talked of removing him either by a legal trial, or by assas- 
sination. These warnings induced him to arrange a plan of escape : 

i»<r. H. application was made to the queen for a ship of war to convey him 
from the island ^ and Berwick was selected as the place of his re- 
treat (1). He had, however, but little time to spare. As their ul- 
timatum, and the only condition on which they would consent to a 
personal treaty, the houses demanded the royal assent to four bills 
which they had prepared: The first of these, after vesting the com- 
mand of the army in the parliament for twenty years, enacted, that 
after that period it might be restored to the crown, but not without 
the previous consent of the lords and commons-, and that still, 
whenever they should declare the safety of the kingdom to be con- 
cerned, all bills passed by them respecting the forces by sea or land 
should be deemed acts of parliament, even though the king for the 
time being should refuse his assent ; the second declared all oaths, 
proclamations, and proceedings against the parliament during the 
war, void and of no effect ; the third annulled all titles of honour 
granted since the 20th of May, 1642, and deprived all peers to be 
created hereafter of the right of sitting in parliament, without the 
consent of the two houses ; and the fourth gave to the houses the 
power of adjourning from place to place at their discretion (2). 

T»ec. IS. The Scots, to delay the proceedings, asked for a copy of the bills, 
and remonstrated against the alterations which had been made in 
the propositions of peace. Their language was bold and irritating : 
they characterized the conduct of the parliament as a violation of 
the league and covenant ; and they openly charged the houses with 
suffering themselves to be controlled by a body, which owed its 
origin and its subsistence to their authority. But the independents 
were not be to awed by the clamour of men, whom they knew to be 
Dec. 18. enemies under the name of allies : they voted the interference of 
any foreign nation in acts of parliament a denial of the indepen- 

(1) Memoirs of Hamiltoii, 835 — S33> Ladlow, to settle Ute militia without reserving somoch 
i . 1 95 - 90 1 . Berkeley, 383 . power to himself, as any subject was capable of ; 

(2) Journals, ix. 575. Charla's Works, 590— and in the last place, he was in effect to sacrifice 
593. Now let die reader turn to Clarendon, His- all those who had served him, (or adhered to him, 
tory, iii. 88. He tells us, that by one, the king to the mercy of Uie parliament. When this state 
was to have confessed himself the author of the ment is compared with the real bills, it may be 
war, and guilty of all ihe blood which had been judged how little credit is due to the asserCioos 
spilt ; by another, he was to dissolve the govern- of Clarendon, unless they are supported by other 
meat of the church, aud grant all bnds be- authorities. 

longing to the church to other uses; by a third. 
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dence of the kingdom, and ordered the bills to be laid before (he d«c. 24. 
king for his assent without further delay. The Soots hastened to 
Garisbrook, in appearance to protest against them, but with a more 
important object in view. They now relaxed from their former 
obstinacy ; they no longer insisted on the positive conflrmaiion of 
the covenant, but were content with a promise, that Charles should 
make every concession in point of religion, which his conscience 
would allow. The treaty which had been so long in agitation be- 
tween them, was privately signed; and the king returned this nee. ss. 
answer to the two houses, that neither his present sufferings, nor 
the apprehension of worse treatment, should ever induce him to 
give his assent to any bills as a part of the agreement, before the 
whole was concluded (1 ) . 

Aware of the consequences of his refusal, Charles had resolved 
to anticipate the vengeance of the parliament by making his escape 
the same evening to a ship which had been sent by the queen, and 
had been waiting for him several days in Southampton water *, but 
he was prevented by the vigilance of Hammond, who closed the 
gates on the departure of the commissioners, doubled the guards, con- 
fined the royal captive to his chamber, and dismissed Ashburnham, 
Berkeley, Legge, and the greater part of his attendants (2). An at- 
tempt to raise in his favour the inhabitants of the island was instantly 
suppressed, and its author, Burley, formerly a captain in the royal 
army, suffered the punishment of a traitor. The houses resolved ^^^^ 
(and the army promised to live and die with them in defence of '"^s* 
the resolution) (3), that they would receive no additional message Jan. 15. 
from the king; that they would send no address or application to 
him ; that, if any other person did so without leave, he should be 
subject to the penalties of high treason ; and that the committee of 
public safely should be renewed to sit and act alone, without the 
aid of foreign coadjutors. This last hint was understood by the '*« i^- 
Scots : they made a demand of the 100,000/. due to them by the 
treaty of evacuation, and announced their intention of returning 
inimediately to their own parliament (4). 

The king appeared to submit with patience to the new restraints 
imposed on his freedom ; and even affected an air of cheerftilness, Feb. 3. 
to disguise the design which he still cherished- of making his es- 
cape. The immediate charge of his person had been intrusted to 
four warders of approved fidelity, who, two at a time, undertook 

(1) Journals, ix. 575. 578. 582. 691. 604. 615> ivrt of their intention to preaerre inviolate the 
621. Charles's Works, 594. Memoirs of Hamil* rights of the peerage. Of the latter no notice is 
tons, 334. taken in the joamals of the honae. Joom. t. 

(2) Ashburnham, ii. 131. Berkeley, 387. 393. Jan. 11. Pari. Hist. yi. 835. 

(3) On Jan. 11, before the rote passed an ad. (4) The vote of non-addresses passed by a ma. 
dress was presented from the general and the jority of 141 to 92. Joomab, ▼. Jan. 3. See also 
conncii of war by seven colonels and other offi- Jan. 11. 15, 1648. liords' Journals, ix. 640. 663. 
cera to the hoose of commons, expressire of the Rushworth, vii. 963. 961. 965. Leicester's Jonr- 
resolution of the anoy to stand by the parlia- nal, 30. 

mtnt; and another to tte house of lords, expres. 
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the task in rotaUoo. They accompanied the captive wherever he 
was, at his meals, at his public deyotions, during his recreation on 
the bowling-green, and during his walks round the wails or the 
castle. He was never permitted to be alone, unless it wQre in the 
retirement of his bed-chamber ; and (hen on^ of the two warders 
was continually stationed at each of the doors which led from that 
apartment. Yet in deflance of these precautions (such was the in- 
genuity of the king, so generous the devotion of those who sought 
to serve him), he found the means of maintaining a correspondence 
with his friends on the coast of Hampshire, and through them with 
the English royalists, the Scottish commissioners in Edinburgh, 

Apr. 23. the queen at Paris, and the duke of York at St. James's, who soon 
afterwards, in obedience to the command of his father, escaped in 
the disguise of a female to Holland (1). 

In the mean while an extraordinary ferment seemed to agitate 
the whole mass of the population. With the exception of the army 
every class of men was dissatisfied. Though the war had ceased 
twelve months before, the nation enjoyed few of the benefits of 
peace. Those forms and institutions, the safeguards of liberty and 
property, which had been suspended during the contest, had not 
been restored : the committees in every county continued to exer- 
cise the most oppressive tyranny ; and a monthly tax was still levied 
for the support of the forces, exceeding in amount the sums which 
had been exacted for the same purpose during the war. No man 
could be ignorant that the parliament, nominally the supreme au- 
thority, was under the control of the council of officers ; and the 
continued captivity of the king, the known sentiments of the agi- 
tators, and, above all, the vote of non*addresses, provoked a ge- 
neral suspicion, that it was in contemplation to abolish the mo- 
narchical government, and to introduce in its place a mihtary 
despotism. Four-fifths of the nation began to wish for there-esta- 
blishment of the throne. Much diversity of opinion prevailed with 
respect to the conditions j but all agreed that what Charles had so 
often demanded, a personal treaty, ought to be granted, as the most 
likely means to reconcile opposite interests, and to lead to a satis- 
factory arrangement. ^ 

Jan. 18. Soon after the passing of the vote of non-addresses, the king had 
appealed to the good sense of the people through the agency of the 
press. He put it to them to judge between him and his opponents, 
whether by his answer to the four bills he had given any reasonable 
cause for their violent and unconstitutional vote ; and whether they, 

(l) Journals, X. 35. 76* 320. Rashwortlt, vii. king's bed-chamber, and od svch occasions gave 

984. t002. 1067. 1109. Qarendon, iii. 129. One and receired papers througb a small crevice in 

of those thronffh whom Charles corresponded the boards. See his account in the additions to 

with his friends, was Firebrace, who tells as Herbert's Memoirs, p. 187. The manner of the 

that he was occasionally employed by one of the dalle's escape is related in his life, i. 33- 
warders to watch for hiiQ. at the door of th« 
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by the obstinate refusal of a personal conference, had not betrayed 
their resolve not to come to any accommodation (1). The impres- 
sion made by this paper called for an answer : a long and laboured 
vindication of the proceedings of the house of commons was pre- 
pared, and after many erasures and amendments approved ^ and r«i> h. 
copies of it were allotted to the members to be circulated among 
their constituents, and others were sent to the curates to be read by . 
them to their parishioners (2). It contained a tedious enumeration 
of all the charges, founded or unfounded, which had ever been 
made against the king from the commencement of his reign ; and 
thence deduced the inference that, to treat with a prince so hostile 
to popular rights, so often convicted of fraud and dissimulation, 
would be nothing less than to betray the trOsl reposed in the two 
houses by the country. But the framers of the vindication marred 
their own object. They had introduced much questionable matter, 
and made numerous statements open to refutation > the advantage 
was eagerly seized by the royalists *. and, notwithstanding the pe- 
naliies recently enacted on account of unlicensed publications, se- 
veral answers, eloquently and convincingly written, were circulated 
in many parts of the country. Of these the most celebrated came 
from the pens of Hyde the chancellor, and of Dr. Bates, the king's 
physician (3). 

But, whilst the royal cause made rapid progress among the 
people, in the army itself the principles of the levellers had been 
embraced by the majority of (he privates, and had made several 
converts among the officers. These fanatics had discovered in the 
Bible, that the government of kings was odious in the sight of 
God (4], and contended that in fact Charles had now no claim to 
the sceptre. Protection and allegiance were reciprocal. At his ac* 
cession he had bound himself by oath to protect the liberties of his 
subjects, and by the violation of that oath he had released the people 
from the obligation of allegiance to him. For the decision of the 
question he had appealed to the God of battles, who, by the result, 
had decided against his pretensions. Me therefore was answerable 
for the blood which had been shed ; and it was the duty of the re- 
presentatives of the nation to call him to justice for the crime, and, 
in order to prevent the recurrence of similar mischiefs, to provide 
for the liberties of all, by founding an equal commonwealth on the 
general consent. Cromwell invited the patrons of this doctrine to 
meet at his house the grandees (so they were called) of the parlia- 
ment and army. The question was argued : but both he and his 
colleagues were careful to conceal their real sentiments. They did 
not openly contradict the principles laid down by the levellerS; but 

(1) King's Works, 130. Pari. Hist. iii. 863. (3) "»<1- • l'«rl. Hist. : iii. 866. King's Works, 

(2) Journals, ▼. Feb. lO. 11. Pari. Hist. iii. 132. 

847. Perrinchiere, 44. (4) l Kings, viii. 8. 
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they Reeled to doubt the possibility of redocing Ihein to practice. 
The troth was, that they wished oot to commit themselves by too 
explicit an avowal, before they coold see their way plainly before 

them (1). 

In this feverish state of the public mind in England, every eye 
was turned towards the proceedings in Scotland. For some time a 
notion had been cherished by the Scottish clergy, that the king at 
Garisbrook had not only subscribed the covenant, but had solemnly 
engaged to enforce it throughout his dominions ; and the prospect 
of a speedy triumph over the Independents induced them to preach 
a crusade firom the pulpit in favour of the kirk and the throne. But 
the return of the commissioners, and the publication of ^^ the 
^' agreement'' with the king, bitterly disappointed their hopes. It 
was found that Charles had indeed consented to the establishment 
of presbyterianism in England, but only as an experiment for three 
years, and with the liberty of dissent both for himself, and for those 
who might choose to follow his example. Their invectives were no 
longer pointed against the independents; '^ the agreement'' and its 
advocates became the objects of their fiercest attacks. Its provisions 
were said to be unwarranted by the powers of the commissioners, 
and its purpose was pronounced an act of apostacy from the cove- 
nant, an impious attempt to erect the throne of the king in pre- 
ference to the throne of Christ. Their vehemence intimidated the 
Scottish parliament, and admonished the duke of Hamilton to pro- 
ceed with caution. That nobleman, whose imprisonment ended 
with the surrender of Pendennis, had waited on the king in 
Newcastle ; a reconciliation followed -, and he was now become the 
avowed leader of the royalists and moderate presbyterians. That he 
might not irritate the religious prejudices of his countrymen, he 
sought to mask his real object, the restoration of the monarch, 
under the pretence of suppressing heresy and schism ^ he professed 
the deepest veneration for the covenant, and the most implicit de- 
ference to the authority of the kirk*, he listened with apparent 
respect to the remonstrances of the clerical commission, and 
openly solicited its members lo aid the parltaaient with their 
wisdom, and to state their desires. But these were mere words in- 
tended to lull suspicion. By dint of numbers (for his party com- 
prised two-thirds of the convention), he obtained the appointment of 
a committee of danger ; this was followed by a vole to place the 
kingdom in a posture of defence ; and the consequence of that vote 
was the immediate levy of reinforcements for the army. But his 
opponents under the earl of Argyle threw every obstacle in his way. 
They protested in parliament against the war; the commissioners 
of the kirk demanded that their objections should foe previously re- 

(I) Ludlow, i. 306. Whitelock, 317- 
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moved ; the womeo cursed the duke as he passed, and pelted him 
with stones from their windows^ and the ministers from their 
pulpits denounced the curse of God on all who should take a share 
in the unholy enterprise. Forty thousand men had been yoted; but 
though force was frequently employed, and blood occasionally 
shed, the levy proceeded so slowly, that even in the month of July 
the grand army hardly exceeded one fourth of that number (1). 

By the original plan devised at Hampton court, it had been 
arranged that the entrance of the Scots.into England should be the 
signal for a simultaneous rising of the royalists in every quarter of 
the kingdom. But the former did not keep their time, and the zeal 
of the latter could not brook delay. The first who proclaimed the Mar. 3. 
king, was a parliamentary officer, colonel Poyer, mayor of the 
town, and governor of the castle, of Pembroke. He refused to 
resign his military appointment at the command of Fairfax, and, 
to justify his refusal, unfurled the royal standard. Poyer was joined 
by Langherne and Powel, two officers whose forces had lately been 
disbanded. Several of the men hastened to the aid of their former 
leaders ; the cavaliers ran to arms in both divisions of the prin- 
cipality ', a force of 8000 men was formed ; Chepstow wassuprised, May 1. 
Carnarvon besieged, and colonel Fleming defeated. By these petty 
successes the unfortunate men were lured on to their ruin. Horton 
checked their progress ^ Cromwell followed with five regiments to 
punish their presumption. The tide immediately changed. Lang* 
heme was defeated ; Chepstow was recovered ; the besiegers of Car- 
narvon were cut to pieces. On the refusal of Poyer to surrender, 
the lieutenant-general assembled his corps after sunset, and the May ao. 
fanatical Hugh Peters foretold that the ramparts of Pembroke, like 
those of Jericho, would fall before the army of the living God. 
From prayer and sermon the men hastened to the assault ^ the ditch 
was passed, the walls were scaled ; but they found the garrison at 
its post, and after a short, but sanguinary contest, Cromwell or- 
dered a retreat. A regular siege was now formed ; and the indepen- 
dent general, notwithstanding, his impatience to proceed to the 
north, was detained more than six weeks before this Insignificant 
fortress ^2). 

Scarcely a day passed, which was not marked by some new 
occurrence indicative of the approaching contest. An alarming Apr. 9. 
tumult in the city, in which the apprentices forced the guard, and 
ventured to engage the military under the command of the general, 
was quickly followed by similar disturbances in Norwich, Thet- 
ford, Canterbury, Exeter, and several other towns. They were, iiv 

(1) Memoirs of the Hamiltoos, 339. 347- 353> (2) Lords' Joaroals» x» 88. 253* Rushwortb, 
Tknrioe, i.94. Rnshworth, tH. 1031. 48. 59. 6T. rii. 1016, 88. 06. 97. 129. Heath, 171. WhH«- 
1 14. 132, two circonutantial and interesting let- lock, 303. 30S. Hay, 1 16. 
ters from BaiUie, ii. 280—397. Whitelock, 308. 
Tjimer, 82. 
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deed, sappressed by (he vigilance of Fairfax and the county com- 
mittees^ but the cry of ^' God and the king,'' echoed and re-echoed 
by the rioters on these occasions, suflQcientiy proved that the popular 
feeling vras setting fast in f)ivour of royalty. At the same time peti- 
tions from different public bodies poured Into the two houses, all 
concurring in the same prayer, that the army should be disbanded, 
and the king brought back to his capital (1). The independent lead- 
ers, aware that it would not be in their power to control the city while 
Apr. 38. their forces were employed in the field, sought a reconciliation. The 
parliament was suffered to vote that no change should be made in 
the fundamental government of the realm by king, lords, and com- 
mons ; and the citizens in return engaged themselves to live and die 
with the parliament. Though the promises on both sides were known 
to be insincere, it was the interest or each to dissemble. Fairfax with- 
May 2. drow his troops from Whitehall and the Mews ; the charge of the 
militia was once more intrusted to the lord mayor and the aldermen^ 
andthechiefcommand was conferred on Skippon, an oflScer who, if 
he did not on every subject agree with the independents, was yet dis- 
tinguished by his marked opposition to the policy of their opponents. 
The inhabitants of Surrey and Essex felt dissatisfied with the 
answers given to their petitions : those of Kent repeatedly assem- 
bled to consider their grievances, and to consult on the means of 
redress. These meetings, which originated with a private gen- 
tleman of the name of Hales, soon assumed the character of loyalty 
Maya:, and defiance. Associations were formed, arms were collected, 
and on an appointed day a general rising took place. The inhabi- 
tants or Deal distinguished themselves on this occasion ; and Rains- 
borowe^ the parliamentarian admiral, prepared to chastise their 
May 27. presumptlou. Leaving orders for the fleet to follow, he proceeded 
in his barge to reconnoitre the town : but the men, several of whom 
had families and relatives in it, began to murmur, and Lindale, a 
boatswain in the admiraFs ship, proposed to declare for the king. 
He was answered with acclamations ; the officers were instantly ar- 
rested; the crews of the other ships followed the example; the 
arguments and entreaties of Rainsborowe himself, and of the earl 
of Warwick, who addressed theni in the character of lord high ad- 
miral, were disregarded, and the whole fleet, consisting of six men- 
of-war fully equipped for the summer service, sailed under the royal 
colours to Helvoetsluys, in search of the y6ung duke of York, whom 
they chose for their commander-in-chief (2). But the alarm excitedby 
this revolt at sea was quieted by the success of Fairfax against the in- 
jnne 1. surgouts On land. The cavaliers had ventured to oppose him in tho 
town of Maidstone, and for six hours, aided by the advantage of their 

(1) Journals, 243. 60. 67. 72- Conunona, 
April 13. 27. Blay 16. Whitelock, 299. 302. (2) Life of James IJ. i. 41. 
3. 5, 6. 
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posilioD, tbey resisted the efforts of the enemy ; but their loss was 
proportionate to their valour, and two hundred fell in the streets, four 
hundred were made prisoners. Many of the countrymen, discou- 
raged by this defeat, hastened to their homes. Goring, earl of New- June 2. 
port, putting himself at the head of a different body, advanced to 
Blackheath, and solicited admission into the city. It was a moment big 
with the most important consequences. The king's friends formed a 
numerous party ; the common council wavered *, and the parliament 
possessed no armed force to support its authority. The leaders saw 
that they had but one resource, to win by conciliation. The aldermen Jane 3. 
imprisoned at the request of the army were setatliberty, theimpeach- 
ment against the six lords was discharged -, and the excluded mem- 
bers were permitted to resume their seats. These concessions, aided 
by the (error which the victory at Maidstone inspired, and by the 
vigilance of Skippon, who intercepted all communication between 
the royalists and the party at Blackheath, defeated the project of 
Goring. That commander, having received a refusal, crossed the jane . 
river, with 5000 horse, was joined by lord Gapel with the royalists 
from Hertfordshire, and by sir Charles Lucas with a body of horse 
from Chelmsford, and assuming the command of the whole, fixed 
his head quarters in Colchester. The town had no other fortifica- 
tion than a low rampart of earth; but, relying on his own resources 
and the constancy of his followers, he resolved to defend it against 
the enemy, that he might detain Fairfax and his army in the south, 
and keep the north open to the advance of the. Scots. This plan 
succeeded : Colchester was assailed and defended with equal r^o- 
lution ; nor was its fate decided till the failure of the Scottish inva- 
sion had proved the utter hopelessness of the royal cause (1). 

It soon appeared that the restoration of the impeached and ex- 
cluded members, combined with the departure of the officers to 
their commands in the army, had imparted a new tone to the pro- 
ceedings in parliament. Holies resumed not only his seat, but his 
preponderance in the lower house. The measures which his party 
had formerly approved were again adopted ^ and a vote was passed 
to open a new treaty with the king, on condition that he should 
previously engage to give the royal assent to three bills, revoking 
all declarations against the parliament, establishing (he presbyte* 
rian discipline for the term of three,* and vesting the command of 
the army and navy in certain persons during (hat of ten years. But 
among the lords a more liberal spirit prevailed. The imprisonment 
of the six peers had (aught them a salutary lesson. Aware that 
their own privileges would infallibly fail with the throne, they re- 
jected the three bills of the commons, voted a personal treaty 
without any previous conditions, and received from the common 

(1) Jonriftls, X.276 8,9. 283.9. 297. 301. lock, 307. 8. 9. 310. CUirendon, iii. 133. iSl. 
304. Commons, May 24.25- Jane 4. 8. White- 154. 
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coundl an assurance Ihat, if the king were suffered to come to 
London, the city would guarantee tM>th the royal person, and the 
two houses from insult and danger. But Holies and his adherents 
refused to yield ; conference after conference was held ; and the 
two parties continued far more than a month to debate the subject 
without interruption from the independents. These had no leisure 
lo attend to such disputes. Their object was to fight and conquer, 
under the persuasion that fictory in the field would restore to them 
the ascendency in the senate (I). 

It was now the month of July, and the English royalists had almost 
alMindoned themselves to despair, when they receiyed the cheering 
intelligence that the duke of Hamilton had at last redeemed bis pro- 
Apr. 2t. raise, and entered England at the bead of a numerous army. The 
king's adherents in the northern counties had already surprised 
Berwick and Carlisle; and, lo facilitate his entry, had for two montlis 
awaited with impatience his arrival on the borders. Tbe approach 
of Lambert, the parliamentary general, compelled them to seek 
shelter within the walls of Carlisle, and the necessity of saving that 
important place compelled the duke to despatch a part of his army 
ixdj s. to its relief. Soon aflerwards he arrived himself. Report eiaggerated 
his force to 30,000 men, though it did not in fact amount to more 
than half that number ; but he was closely followed by Monroe, 
who led 3000 veterans from the Scottish army in Ireland, and was 
accompanied or preceded by sir Marmaduke Langdale, the com- 
mander of 4000 cavaliers, men of approved valour, who bad staked 
their all on the result. With such an army a general of talent and 
enterprise might have re-placed the king on his throne; but Ha- 
milton, though possessed of personal courage, was diflOdent of his 
own powers, and resigned himself to the guidance of men who sa- 
crificed tbe interests of the service to iheir private jealousies and 
feuds. Forty days were consumed in a short march of eighty miles; 
and when the decisive battle was fought, though the main body 
had reached the left bank of the Ribble near Preston, the rear 
guard, under Monroe, slept in security at Rirkby Lonsdale. Lam- 
bert had retired slowly before the advance of the Scots, closely fol- 
lowed by Langdale and his cavaliers ; but in Otley park he was 
joined by Cromwell, with several regiments which had been em- 
ployed in the reduction of Pembroke. Their united force did not 
exceed 9000 men : but the impetuosity of the general despised 
inequality of numbers ; and the ardour of his men induced him to 
lead them without delay against the enemy. From Clithero, Lang- 
dale fell back on the Scottish army near Preston, and warned the 
Aag. 17. duke to prepare for battle on the following day. Of the disasters 
which followed, it is impossible to form any consistent notion flrom 

(1) Joornals. SOS. 349. 351. 363. 364. 367. Commons, July 5. Whitdock, Sl». 316. 3l8i 
3ld. Ludlow,!. 351., 
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the discordant statements of the Scottish officers, each of whom, 
anxious to exculpate himself, laid the chief blame on some of his ^ 
colleagues. This only is certain, that the cavaliers fought with the 
obstinacy of despair *, that for six hours they bore the whole brunt 
of the battle; that as they retired from hedge to hedge, they soli- 
cited from the Scots a reinforcement of men, and a supply of am- 
munition ', and that, unable to obtain either, they retreated into the 
town, where they discovered that their allies had crossed to the 
opposite bank, and were contending with the enemy for the pos- 
session of the bridge. Langdale, in this extremity^ ordered his in- 
fantry to disperse, and with the cavalry and the duke, who had 
refused to abandon his English friends, swam actoss theRibble.' 
Cromwell won the bridge, and the royalists fled in the night toward 
Wigan. 

Of the Scottish forces, none but th^regiments under Monroe and 
the stragglers who rejoined him returned to their native country. 
Two thirds of the infantry, in their eagerness to escape, fell into 
the hands of the neighbouring inhabitants ; nor did Baillie, their 
general, when he surrendered at Warrington, number more than 
3000 men under their colours. The duke wandered as far as Ut- ^ag. 20. 
toxeter with the cavalry : there his followers mutinied, and he 
yielded himself a prisoner to general Lambert and the lord Grey of 
Groby. The cavaliers disbanded themselves in Derbyshire: their ^^^^ ,5. 
gallant leader, who travelled in the disguise of a female, was disco- 
vered and taken in the vicinity of Nottingham : but lady Savile bribed 
his keeper : dressed in a clergyman's cassock he escaped to the 
capital ; and remained there in safety with Dr. Barwick, being 
taken for an Irish minister driven from his cure by the Irish ca- ' 
tholics (I). 

On the very day on which the Scots began their march, a feeble 
attempt had been made to assist their advance by raising the city of 
London. Its author was one who by his inconstancy had deservedly 
earned the contempt of every party, the earl of Holland. He had dur- 
ing the contest passed from the king to the parliament,and from the 
parliament to the king. His ungracious reception by the royalists 
induced him to return to their opponents, by whom.he was at.first 
treated with severity, afterwards with neglect. Whether it were re- 
sentment or policy, he now professed himself a true penitent, offered 



(1) Lords' Jonmah, x. 455--458> Rnshworlh, formed them of it, but-tbey refased to give cre- 
vii. 1227. 1242. Barwicci Vita, 60. Tbe narrative dit to the information. Langdale's statement is 
in Bamet's Memoirs of the Hamikons (355— confirmed by Dachmont,iv ho affirmed to Burnet, 
365 ) shook! be checked by that in Clarendon that ** ou fryday before Preston the dnke read to 
(iii. 150. 160). The first was derived' from sir " Doachel and him a letter he had from Lang- 
James Tamer (Turner's Mem. 63.) who held a ** dale, telling how the enemy had rehdesvoused 
command in the Scottish army; the second from " at Oatley and Oatley park, wher Cromwell 
sir Mannaduke Langdale. According to Turner, ** was." See a letter from Burnet to Turner in 
I^angdale was ignorant, or kept the Scots in App. to Turner's Meiu. 251. Bfonroe also inforni- 
ignorance, of the arrival of Cromwell and hij ed the duke, probably by Dachmont, of Crom- 
army : according to Langdale, he repeatedly In- well's arrival at Skipton. Ibid. 249. 
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ta redeem his pftsl errors by telure serrices, end obtaiDed from the 
July ». prince of Walei a commisrtMi to rase forces. As il had been coo- 
cerfed between him and HamBlon, on the fiflh of July he marcbed 
at the head of 500 hone, in warlike array from his house in the city, 
and hating flied his quarters in the vicinity of Kingston, sent mes- 
sages to the parliament and the common cooncil, calling on them lo 
iviy 1. Join with him in pnUing an end to the calamities of the nation. On the 
second day, twoagh the negUgence, il was said, of Dalbier, his miK- 
lary confidant, he was surprised, and after a short conflict, Hed 
loij 10. with a few attendants to St. Neote; there a second action followed, 
and the earl sorrcodered at discretion to his pursuers. His misfor- 
tune excited littte interest ; but etery heart felt compassion for two 
young noWemen whom he had persuaded to engage in this rash 
enterprise, the duke of Buckingham and his brother the lord Fran- 
cis Vifliers. The latter was 4ain at Kingston ^ the former , after 
many hair-breadth escapes, found an asylum on the continent (1). 

The discomfitore of the Scottish army was followed by the sur- 
render of Colchester. While there was an object to flght for, Goring 
and his companions had cheerfully submitted to crery privation ; 
now thai not a hope remained, ttiey offered to capitulate, and re- 
ceived for answer that quarter would be granted to the priTates, 
but that the officers had been declared traitors by the parliament, 
and must surrender at discretion. These terms were accepted : the 
"*' council dehberaled on the fate of the captives : Goring, Capel, and 
Hastings, brother to the eari of Huntingdon, were reserved for ttic 
Judgment of the parliament ; but two, Sir George Lisle and sir 
Ghartes Lucas, beoaose they were not men of family but soldiers of 
fortune (2), were selected for immediate execution. Both had been 
distinguished by their bravery, and were reckoned among the first 
commanders in ttie royal service. Lucas, tearing open his doublet, 
exclaimed, "Fire, rebels!" and instanUy feD. Lisle ran to him, 
kissed bis dead body, and turning to the soldiers, desired them to 
advance nearer. One replied, " Fear not, sir, we shall hit you. " 
'* My friends," he answered, " I have been nearer when you have 
" missed me." The Wood of these brave men impressed a deep slain 
on the character of Fairfax, nor was it wiped away by the efforts of 
his lyiends, who attributed ttieir death to the revengeful counsels 

ofIreton(3). . 

At this time the prince of Wales had been more than six weeks 
in the Down^. As soon as he heard of the revolt of the fleet, he 
repaired to the Hague, and taking upon himself the command, 
hastened with nineteen sail to the English coast. Had he appeared 

(t) CUfndon, iii. lai. t7«. Wbltelock. 817. (S) J€«*«b, ^'J'^l'^'^Tj^'J^'i^h 

Sti. 3aO. Lords' Joan..!.. 367. Common., Jnly IM4. eiarendon, m. '^T. F«r^ «3J m h« 

7. I*. Leic«ler'« Jouwal, 35. ^ Wwi ction Art they ^'^^I^ JL^L 

(4) Thi» is the reawn aseigned by Fairfax him- whkh means that some are to $uffer. schm to be 

self. Mem. 450. spared." Mem. p. 540. 
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before tbe Isle of WigM, there can be Hltle doubt that Charles would in\j 20. 
ha^e recovered his liberty ; but the council with the prince decided 
that it was more for the royal interest to sail to the mouth of the 
riter, where they long continued to solicit by letters the wayering 
disposition of the parliament and the city. While Hamilton ad- 
Tanoed, there seemed arprospect of success : the destruction of his 
army extinguished their hopes. The king^ by a priyate message, 
suggested that before their departure from the coast, they should 
free him from his captivity. But the mariners proved that they were 
the masters. They demanded to fight the hostile fleet under the earl 
of Warwick, who studiously avoided an engagement, that he might 
be joined by a squadron from Portsmouth. During two days the Aag. 30. 
royalists offered him battle : by different mancDuvres he eluded 
their attempts ; and on the third day the want of provisions compelled 
the prinfce to steer for the coast of Holland, without paying attention 
to the request of his royal father. Warwick, who had received his 
reinforcements, followed at a considerable distance : but, though 
be defended his conduct on motives of prudence, he did not escape 
the severe censure of the independents and levellers, who maintained 
that the cause had always been betrayed when it was intrusted to 
the cowardice or disaffection of noble commanders (1). 

It is now time to revert to the contest between the two houses 
respecting the proposed treaty with the king. Towards the end of juiy 28. 
July the commons had yielded to the obstinacy of the lords ; the 
preliminary conditions on which they had insisted, were abandoned, Aug. 3. 
and the vote of non-addresses was repealed. Hitherto these* pro- 
ceedings had been marked with the characteristic slowness of every 
parliamentary measure : but the victory of Cromwell over Hamilton, 
and the danger of interference on the part of the army, alarmed the 
presbyterian leaders; and fifteen commissioners, five lords, and ten sept. 1. 
commoners, were appointed to conduct the negotiation (2). At 
length they arrived : Charles repaired from his prison in Carisbrook if!!^^, 
castle to the neighbouring town of Newport : he was suffered to 
call around him his servants, his chaplains, and such of his coun- 
sellors as had taken no part in the war ; and, as far as outward 
appearances might be trusted, he had at length obtained the free and 
honourable treaty which he had so often solicited. Still he felt that 
he was a captive, under promise not to leave the island till twenty 
days after the conclusion of the treaty, and he soon found, in ad- 
dition, that he was not expected to treat, but merely to submit. 
How far the two bouses might have yielded in other circumstances, 
is uncertain : but, under the present superiority of the army, they 
dared not descend from the lofty pretensions which they had pre- 

(1) Lords' Jonmals, x. 399. 414.417. 426- 444. Say and Seale, lord Wenman, sir Henry Vane. 
488. 488.494. Clarendln Papers, ii. 412. 414. jtfiiior, sir HarboHle Grimstone, and Holies, 

(2) llwy were the earls of Nortkombnland, Pierrepont, Brown, Crew, Glyn, PottSi and 
SalisDary, Pemliroke, and Middlesex, the lords Bolkely. 
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f iously put forth. The coiniDi»ioiiers were permilled to argue, to 
wlTise, to entreat ; hot they had no power to concede ; their instruc- 
tions bound them to insist on the king^s assent to eyery proposition 
which had been submitted to his consideration at Hampton court. 
To many of these demands Charles made no objection ; in lieu of 
those which he refused, he substituted propasais of his own, which 
were forwarded to the parliament, and voted unsatisfactory. He o^ 
fered new espedients and modifications; but the same answer was 
invariably returned, till the necessity of his situation wrung from 
the unfortunate prince his unqualified assent to most of the articles 
in debate. On four points only he remained inflexible. Though he 
agreed to suspend for three years, he refused to abolish entirely, 
the functions of the bishops ; he objected to the perpetual alienation 
of the episcopal lands, but proposed to grant leases of them for lives 
or for ninety*niDe years in favour of the present purchasers : he 
contended that all his followers, without any exception, should be 
admitted to compound for their delinquency ; and he protested that, 
till his conscience were satisfied of the lawfulness of the covenant, 
he would neither swear to it himself, nor impose it upon others. 
Such was the state of the negotiation, when the time allotted by 
the parliament expired ^ and a prolongation for twenty days was 

N«^ 5- voted (1). 

The independents from the very beginning had disapproved of 

nein. li. the treaty. In a petition t;>resented by ^' thousands of well-affected 
'^ persons in and near London,'' they enumerated the objects for 
which they had fought, and which they now claimed as the fruit 
of their victory. Of these the principal were, that the supremacy of 
the people should be established against the negative voice of the 
lung and of the lords ; that to prevent civil wars, the office of the 
king and the privileges of the peers should be clearly defined ^ that 
a new parliament, to be elected of course and without writs, should 
assemble every year, but never for a longer time than forty or fifty 
days ; that religious belief and worship should be free from restraint 
or compulsion ^ thai the proceedings in law should be shortened, 
and the charges ascertained ; that tithes for the support of the clergy, 
and perpetual imprisonment for debt should be abolished ; and that 
the parliament '^ should lay to heart the blood spilt, and the rapine 

(l) The papers given in daring this treaty queen's iostmclions, to obey no commands from 

may he seen in the Lords' Journals, x. 474— >6l8. himself as long as he shonid be under rcstratat. 

The best account is that composed by order of and not to be startled at his concessions resi>ect- 

the king himself, for the use of the prince of ing Ireland, for they would come to nothing. Of 

Wales. Clarendon Papers, ii. 42^ — 449. 1 should these letters the houses were ignorant : but ther 

add, that a new subject of discussion arose iuci- got possession of one from Ormoud to the Irish 

dentally doling the conferences. The lord Inchi* catholics, and insisted that Charles should order 

quin had abandoned the cause of the parliament the lord lieutenant to desist. This he eluded for 

in Ireland, and, at his request, Ormon4kad been some time, alleging that if the treaty took effect, 

sent from Paris by the queen and the prince, to their desire was already granted by his preTioos 

resume the goTernm«;ut, with a commission to concessions ; if it did not, no order of hb woald 

make peace with the catholic party. Charles be obeyed. At last he conieuted, and wrote the 

wrote to him two letters (Oct. 10. 28. Carte, ii. letter nqoirwl. Journals, x. 576 — 578. 597. (U8. 

•pp. xxxi. xxxil.) ordering him to follow the Ckrcndon Papers, ii. 441. 445. 452. 
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^^ perpetrated by commission^ from the king, and consider whether 
^^ the Justice of God could be satisfied, or his wrat^i be appeased, 
''*■ by an act of oblivion." This instrument is the more deserving of 
attention, because it points out the political views which actuated 
the leaders of the party (1). 

In the army, flushed as it was with victory, and longing for 
revenge, maxims began to prevail of the most dangerous tendency ' 
in respect of the royal captive. The politicians maintained that no 
treaty could be safely made with the king,^ because if he were under 
restraint, be could not be bound by his consent ] if he were restored 
to liberty, he could not be expected to make any concessions. The 
fanatics went still further. They had read in the book of Numbers 
that '^ blood defileth the land, and the land, cannot be cleansed of 
^' the blood that is shed therein, but by the blood of him that shed 
^' it ; " and hence they inferred that it was a duty, imposed on them 
by the God who had given them the victory, to call the king to a 
strict account for all the blood which had been shed during the civil 
war. Among these one of the most eminent was colonel Ludlow, a 
member of parliament, who, having persuaded himself that the 
anger of €U)d could be appeased only by the death of Charles, 
laboured, though in vain, to make Fairfax a convert to his opinion. 
He proved more successful with Ireton, whose regiment pelitioned oct. is. 
the commander-in-chief, that crime might be impartially punished 
without any distinction of high or low, rich or poor ^ that ail who 
had contrived or abetted the late war might receive their just 
deserts ^ and that whosoever should speak or act in favour of the 
king, before he had been acquitted of shedding innocent blood, 
should incur the penalties of treason. The immediate object of this 
paper was to try the general disposition of the army. Though it did 
not openly express, it evidently contemplated the future trial of the 
king, and was followed by another petition from the regiment of 
colonel Ingoldsby, which, in plainer and bolder terms, demanded oct. so. 
that the monarch and his adherents should be brought to justice; 
condemned the treaty between him and the parliament as dangerous 
and unjust ; and required the appointment of a council of war to 
discover an adequate remedy for the national evils. Fairfax had not 
the courage to oppose what, in his own judgment, he disapproved : 
the petitions were laid before an assembly of officers ^ and the 
result of their deliberation was a remonstrance of enormous length, not. is. 
which, in a tone of menace and asperity, proclaimed the whole 
plan of the reformers. It required that '^ the capital and grand 
'' author of all the troubles and woes which the kingdom had 
'* endured, should be speedily brought to justice for the treason, 
•' blood, and mischief of which he had been guilty j*' that a period 

(1) Whilplotk, 335. 
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slKHiM be died for the dissolotion of ttie parliameiit ; that a more 
equal representatioo of the people ahould i>e 4eTi8ed-, that the 
represeotatiye body should possess the supreme power, apd elect 
every future king ; and that the prince so elected should be bound 
to disclaim all pretensions to a negative voice in the passing of laws, 
aqd to subscribe to that form of government which he should find 
Not. 18. established by the present pariiament. This remonstrance was ad- 
dressed to the lower house alone ; for the reformers declared them- 
selves unable to understand on what ground the lords could daim 
co-equal power with the representatives of the people, in whom 
alone the sovereignty resided <1). It provoked a long and animated 
debate; but the presbyterians met its advocates without fear^ and 
Not. 20. sileDccd them by an overwhelming majority. They felt that fiiey 
were supported by the general wish of the naUon, and trusted thai 
if peace were once established by agreement with the king, the 
officers would not dare to urge their pretensions. With this view 
they appointed a distant day for the consideration of the remon- 
strance, and instructed the commissioners at Newport to hasten the 
treaty to a speedy conclusion (2). 

The king now found himself driven to the last extremity. The 
threats of the army resounded in his ears ; his friends conjured him 
to recede from his former answers ; and the oommissiooers declared 
their conviction, Uiat without full satisfaction, tbe two houses could 
not save hini from the vengeance of bis enemies. To add to his 
alarm, Hammond, the governor of the island, had received a mes^ 
sage from Fairfax to repair without delay to the head^fuarters at 
Nov. 25. Windsor. This was followed by the arrival of colonel Eure, with 
Not. 26. ordors to seize the king, and confine him again in Carlsbrook castle, 
or, if he met with opposition, ^' to act as God shoukl direct him.'' 
Hammond replied with firmness, that in military matters he would 
obey his general ; but as to the royal person, he had received the 
charge from the parliament, and would not suffer the interference 
of any other authority. Eure departed : but Charles could no longer 
conceal from himself the danger which stared him in the face ; his 
constancy or obstinacy relented -, and he agreed, after a most pain- 
NoT. 27. f^i struggle, and when the time was run to the last minute, to remit 
the compositions of his followers to the mercy of parliament ; to 
consent to the trial of the seven individuals, excepted from pardon, 
provided they were allowed the benefit of the ancient laws ; and to 
suspend the functions and vest in the crown the lands of the bishops 
till religion should be settled, and the support of its ministers de- 
termined by common consent of the king and the two houses. By 

this last expedient it was hoped that both parties would be satisfied : 

« 

(1) Whiteloek, 343. 346. 355- Rushworth, Tii. There were two diTisions relating to this qaes. 
1298. 1311. 1331. tion ; in the fir»t the majority was 94 to 60, ia 

(2) Joarnals of Commons. Nov. 20. 24. 30- the second 125 to 58. 
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the niooapch, beciHMe ibe order was jaol jubolisked, nor its lands 
alieoaied for ever^ ik^ parUavaenlf beeatise neitber one loor tbe 
other could be restored without its pneyions coofeftl (1). 

Id the moroiog, wheo the oranaissioaers took their leave, iQkiarles 9^. ss. 
addressed (bem with a sadness of eount^aece, aad Iq a iooe of 
voice which drew team from all his aUteodaols. ^^ My lords,'' said 
he, ^^ I believe we shall scarce ever see each other again. But 
^^ God's will be done ! I have paada my peaee witto bi^, and sh«|l 
^^ undergo wilhoat fear whatever he n^y suffer nen to 4^ to roe* ' 
^' My lords, you cannot but know that in my laU and ruin yousae 
^^ your own, and that also near yo^. J pray God send you bettor 
^^ friends than I have found. I am fully iitf»rniQd of the carriage 
'^ of them who ploi agmsi me and wine : but nothing affects me 
^' so much as (he feeling I have of the sufferings of my .aubjeets, 
^' and the mischief that hangs over my three kingdoms^ drawn 
^^ upon them by those who^ upon pretences of good, violently 
^^ pursue their own interests and ends (i),*' Hammond departed at 
the same time with the eonMissioners, and ib^ command at Garja- 
hrook devolved on Boreman, an ojQdcer of the militia, allfewport 
on Roife, a major in ibe army^ To both he gave a c€ipy of his Ia- 
structions from the parliament lor the ssffety of the royal person : 
but the character of Rolfe was known ; be had bean charged witb n 
design to take the king's life six months before, mi had escaped a 
trial by the indulgence of the grand jury, who ^Qor«d the biU, 
because the main &ot was attested by the oath of o«(y one wit- 
ness (3). 

The next morning a person in disguise ordeived one «f the royal tior. 29. 
attendants to tnform ihe king that a military Ihrce was on jts way to 
make him prisoner. Charles immediately eonsuUed the duke of 
Richmond, the earl of Lindsey, and colonel Coke, who joined in 
conjuring ihim to save his life 1^ an immediate escape. The nighl 
was 4ark and stormy : Ihey were acquainted with the watch-word ^ - 
and Coke offered him horses and a boat. But the king objected, 

(1) qkimdoa Piyien, 449—454. Joorna)*, x. " the tnatj woald come to nothiog." ff He wu 

630—622. The royalists excepted from meircy acquainted with all that passed in the private 

wefe the marqueas of Newcastle, airMarautdoke councils of his enemies; with their desifn to ' 

Langdale, lord Digby, sir Richard Grenville» Mr. bringhim to trial and to the scaffold ; and he had 

justice Jenkins, sir Francis Doddrington, and also received a letter, informing him of an inten- 

lord Byron, it appears to me difficult to read the tio« to asaasainate him doring the treatv, (Her- 

letters written by Charles, during the treaty, to bert 134.) Can we bo surprised, if, under such 

his son Ae prince of Wales (Clarendon Papers, ii. .^iicnmstaacee, he so^bt to escape P Nor was bia 

425 — 454), and yet believe that he acted with parole an objection. He conceived himself re> 

insincerity. Bat how then, asks Mr. L»ing(<Hist. leaaed from it by misoondoct tm the part of Ham. 

of Scotlartd, iii. 411), are we to account for his mQn4> who, at last, aware of that persuasiQa, 

assertion to Ormond, that the treaty would come prevailed on him, though with considerable 

to noUiing, and (or bis anxiety to escape mani- difficulty, to yenew his pledge. (Journals, x. 

fested by his correspondence with Hopkins? 593) After this renewal he refused to escape even 

(WagstaH'a -Vindication of the Boyal Martyr, when every fadlity was offered him. Rushworth, 

142—161.) 1*. Charles knew that, besides the vii. 1344. 

parliament, Uiere was the army, which had both (2) Appendix to Evelyn's Memoirs, ii. 128. 

the will and the power to set aside any agree- (3) Journals, x. 615. 345. 349- 3S$>. 370 390..' 

ment which might be made between him and.the Clarendon, iii. SS4. 
parliament, and hence aro^e his conviction that 
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that he was bound in honour to remain twenty days after the treaty, 
nor would he admit of the distinction which they suggested, that 
his parole was giyen not to the army, but to the parliament. It was 

Not. 30. in vain that they argued and entreated : Charles, with his charac- 
teristic obstinacy, retired to rest about midnight; and in a short 
time lieutenant-colonel Cobbed arrived with a troop of horse and a 
company of foot. Boreman refused to admit him into Carisbroolc. 
But Rc4fe offered his aid at Newport ; at five the king was awakened 
by a message that he must prepare to depart ; and about noon he 
was safely lodged in Hurst castle, situate on a solitary rock, and 
connected by a narrow causeway, two miles in length, with the 
opposite coast of Hampshire (1). 

The same day the council of officers publi^ed a menacing de- 
claration against the house of commons. It charged the majority 
with apostaey from their former principles, and appealed froni 
their authority to ^^ the extraordinary judgment of God and of all 
^^ good people ; '' called on the faithful members to protest against 
the past conduct of their colleagues, and to place themselves under 
the protection of the army ; and asserted that since God had given 
to the officers the power, he had also made it their duty to provide 
for the settlement of the kingdom^ and the punishment of the guilty. 
In the pursuit of these objects, Fairfax marched several regiments 

Dec. 2. to London, and quartered them at Whitehall, York house, the Mews, 
and in the skirts of the city (2). 

The reader will recollect the pusillanimous conduct of the pres- 
byterian members on the approach of the army in the year 1646. 
On the present occasion Ihey resolved to redeem their character. 
They betrayed no symptom of fear, no disposition to retire, or to 
submit. Amidst the din of arms and the menaces of the soldiers, 
they daily attended their duty in parliament, declared that the 
seizure of the royal person had been made without their knowledge 
or consent, and proceeded to consider the tendency of the conces- 
^ons made by Charles in the treaty of Newport. This produced 
the longest and most animated debate hitherto known in the his- 
tory of parliament. Vane drew a most unfavourable portrait of the 
king, and represented all his promises and professions as hollow 
and insincere ; Fiennes became for the first time the royal apologist, 
and refuted the charges brought by his fellow commissioner ^ and 
Prynne, the celebrated adversary of Laud, seemed to forget his 
antipathy to the court, that he might lash the presumption and 
perfidy of the army. The debate continued by successive adjourn- 
ments three days and a whole night ; and on the last division in the 

Dec. 5. morning a resolution was carried by a majority of thirty-six, that 

(I) Rushworlh, vii, 1844—1348. 1351. Her- (2) Ibid.vii. 1341. 1350. Whitclock, 358. 
berl, 113. 124. 
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the offers of (he soyereigo Turnished a sufficient ground for (he 
future setdement of the kingdom (1). 

But the victors were not suffered to enjoy their triumph. The dm. e. 
next day Skippon discharged the guards of (he (wo houses, and 
their place was supplied by a regiment of horse. and another of 
foo( from the army. Colonel Pride, while Fairfax, the commander- 
in-chief, was purposely employed in a conference with some of 
the members, stationed himself in (he lobby : irt his hand he held 
a list of names, while the lord Grey stood by his side to point out 
the persons of the members ^, and two and fifty presbyterians, the 
most distinguished of Ihe party by their (alen(s or influence, were 
taken in(o custody, and conducted to different places of confkie- 
ment. Many of those who passed the ordeal on this,, met with a 
similar treatment on (he following day ^ numbers embraced (he 
oppor(unity to retire into (he country -, and the house was found, 
afler repeated purifications, (o consist of about fifty individuals, 
who, in (he quaint language of the time, were afterwards dignified 
with the honourable appellation of the *' rump (2)." 

Whether it were through policy or accident, Cromwell was not 
present to take any share in these extraordinary proceedings. Afler 
his victory at Preston he had marched in pursuit of Monroe, and 
had besieged the important town of Berwick. But his real views 
were not confined to England. The defeat of the Scottish royalists 
had raised (he hopes of (heir opponen(s in their own country. In 
the wes(ern shires (he curse of Meroz had been denounced from (he 
pulpi( agains( all who refused (o arm in defence of (he covenant ; 
the fanatical peasants marshaled themselves under their respective 
ministers; and Loudon and Eglington, assuming the command, 
led (hem (o Edinburgh (3). This (umuKuary mass, (hough Joined 
by Argyle and his highlanders, and by Cassiiis with the people of 
Garrick and Galloway, was no match for the disciplined army under 
Lanark and Monroe : but Cromwell offered (o advance (o (heir sup- sept.ae. 
por(, and (he (wo parties hastened to reconcile their differences 
by a (rea(y, which secured'io (he royalis(s their lives and proper(y, sept. so. 
on condidon (ha( (hey should disband (heir forces. Argyle wi(h his 
associa(es assumed (he name and (he office of (he committee of the 
esta(es ; Berwick and Carlisle were delivered (o (he English general ; oct. 4. 
and he himself wi(h his ai'my was invited to the capital. Amidst the 

(1) Journals, Dec. 1, 2, 3. 5. Clarendon Pa- mores; a name given to these peasants either 
pers, ii. App. xlriii. Cobbett Pari. Hist. U52. from whiggam, a word employed by them in 
In some of the previous divisions the house con- driving their horses, or from whig (Anglice 
sisted of 240 members : but several seem to have whey), a beverage of sour milk, which formed 
retired during the night ; at the conclusion there one of the principal articles of their meals. Bur- 
were only 212. net's History of his own Times, i. 43. It soon 

(2) Whitelock, 358, 359- Commons' Journals, came to designate an enemy of the king, and in 
Dec, 6, 7. This was called Pride's purge. Forty- the next reign was transferred, under the abbre- 
sevcn members were imprisoned, aud ninety-six viated form of whig to the opponents of the 
excluded. Pari. Hist. iii. 1248. court. 

(3) This was called the inroad uf tlio Whigga- 
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public r^ioidiig, piiTile*€ODfereiices, of which the snbjed newer 

Oct. II. transpired, were repeatedly held ; and Cromwell retaming to Eag- 
land, left Lambert with two regiments of horse, to support the go- 
vernment of his Mends till ftbef could raise a sufficient force among 

Dec. 7. their own party (1). Mis progress through the northern counties 
was slow ; nor did he reach the capitid till the day after the excla* 
sion of the preAyterian members. His late victory had rendered 
him the idol of (lie soldiers : he was conducted with acclamations 
of joy to the royal apartmei^ io Whitehall, and reodyed the next 
day the thanks of the ho«ise of commons Ibr lus distinguished ser- 
fices to the two kingdoms* Of hfe sentiments with respect to the 
late proceedings no doubt was enterteined. If he had not sug* 
gested, he had at least been careful to applaud the conduct of 
the officers, and in a letter to Fairfax he falia^phemously attrSMited 
it to the inspiration of the Almighty (2). 

The go?emmeot of the kingdom had now devolyed in reality 
on the army. 'Diere were two mifitary councils, the one select, 
consisting of the grandees, or principal commanders, the other 
general, to which the infierior cHffleers, most of them men of le- 
yelling principles, were admitted. A sus^ion existed that the 
former aimed at the estaUishroent of an oligarchy : whence their 
adyice was frequently received with jealousy and distrust, and 
their resolutioos were scmietimes negatiyed by the greater number 
of their inferiors. When any measure had received the «|>pro- 
bation of the general counc^, it was carried to the house of com- 
mons, who were expected to impart to it the sanction of their 

Dec. 13. avrtbonty. With ready obedience they renewed the vote of non- 
addresses, resolved that the re-admission of the eteven expelled 
meod^ers was dangerous in its consequences, and contrary to 
the usages of the house, and declared that the treaty in the isle 

Dec. 13. of Wight, and the approbation given to the royal concessions, 
were dishonourable to parliament, destructive of the commoa good, 
and a breach of the puUie faith (3). But these were omly pre- 
paratory measures : they were soon called upon to pass a vote, the 
yerj mention of which a few years before would have struck the 
^ boldest among them wilb astonishment and terror. 

It had long been the conviction of the officers that the Hfe 
of (he king was incompatible with their safety. If he were restored, 
they would become the objects of royal vengeance; if he were 
detained in prison, the public tranquillity would be disturbed 
by a succession of plots in his favour. In private assassinatioo 
there was something base and cowardly from which the majority 
revolted; but to bring him to public justice, was to act openly 

(1) Menoin of the Hamiltoiu, 367—877. (2) Journals, Dec. 8. Whitelock, 369. Auk- 
Gathric. 283— 2M. Rudiworth. ▼ii.|278. 1282. worth, vii. 1339. 

86. 1296. 1325. (S) Joarnals. Dec. 3. 13, 14. 20. Whitdnck^ 

362i 363- Clarendon Papers, ii. App. xlt>> 
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.od bCdlr, « W.S 10 proclaim Cheir contldence in .he goodness 
of their cause; to give to the world a sfdendid proof of the 
sovereignty of the people, and of the responsibility of kings (1). 
When the motion was made in the commons, a few yentured (>««• ^3. 
to oppose it, not so much with the hope of saving the life of 
Charles, as for the purpose of transferring the odium of his death 
on its real authors. They suggested that the peison of the king 
was sacred; that history afforded no precedent of a sovereign 
compelled to plead before a court of judicatore composed of his 
own subjects; that measures of vengeance couki only serve to 
widen the bleeding wounds of the country; that it was idle to 
fear any re-action in favour of the monarch, and time to settle 
on a permanent basis the liberties of the country. But their op- 
ponents were clamorous, obstinate, and menacing. The king, 
they maintained, was the capital delinquent : justice required 
that be shoukl suffer as well as the minor offenders. He had 
been guilty of treason against the people, it remained for their 
representatives to bring him to punishment; he bad shed the 
blood of man ; God made it a duty to demand his blood in return. 
The opposition was silenced; and a committee of thirty-eight 
members was appointed to receive information and to devise the 
most eligible manner of proceeding. Among the more influential 
names were those of Widdrington and Wbitelock, Scot and Marten. 
But the first two declined to attend ; and, when the clerk brought 
them a summons, retired into the country (2). 

At the recommendation of this committee, the house passed a.i>. 
a vote declaratory of the law, that il was high treason in the j^i 
king of England, for the time being, to levy war against the par* 
liamenl and kingdom of England; and this was followed up with 
an ordinance erecting a high court of justice to try the question 
of fact, whether Charles Stuart, king of England, bad or had not 
been guilty of ttie treason described in the preceding vote. Bui 
(he subserviency of the commons was not imitated by the lords. 
They saw the approaching ruin of their own order in the fall 
of the sovereign ; and when the vote and ordinance were trans- 
mitted to their house, they rejected both without a dissentient 
voice, and then adjourned for a w^k. This uneipecled effort J«u-^- 
surprised, but did not disconcert, the independents. They pre-'ao-^ 
vailed on the commons to vote that the people are the origin 
of all just power, and from, this theoretical truth proceeded to 
deduce 4wo practical falsehoods. As if no portion of that power 
had been delegated to the king and the lords, they determined that 
'^ the commons of England assembled in parliament, being chosen 
'* by and representing the people, have the supreme authority ; " 

(I) Uarendon, Hist. iii. 249- (3) Journals, Dec. 23. Whit«Iock, 363- 
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and thence inferred that ^' whatooeyer is enacted and declared 
^^ for law by the commons in parliament hath force of law, 
^' and concludes all the people of the nation, although the con- 
^^ sent and concurrence of the king and the house of peers be 
^^ not had thereunto.'' But eyen in that hypothesis, how could 
the house, constituted as it then was, claim to be the representatiye 
of the people? It was, in fact, the representatiye of the army only, 
and not a firee but an enslayed representatiye, bound to speak with 
i»m, «. the yoice, and to enregister the decrees of its masters (1). Two 
days later an act for the (rial of the king was passed by the 
authority of the commons only. 

In the mean while Cromwell continued to act his accustomed 
part. Wheneyer he rose in the hou^e it was to recommend mo- 
deration, to express the doubts which agitated his mind, to protest 
that, if he assented to harsh and ungracious measures, he did 
it with reluctance, and solely in obedience to the will of the 
Almighty. Of his conduct during the debate on the king's trial, we 
haye no account ; but when it was suggested to dissolye the upper 
house, and transfer its members to that of the commons, he 
characterised the proposal as originating in reyolutionary phrenzy ; 
and, on the introduction of a bill to alter the form of the great 
seal, adopted a language which strongly marks the hypocrisy of 
the man, though it was calculated to make impression on the 
fanatical minds of his hearers. ^^Sir," said he, addressing the 
speaker, '^ if any man whatsoeyer haye carried on this design 
'^ of deposing the king, and disinheriting his posterity, or if any 
^' man haye still such a design, he must be the greatest traitor 
^^ and rebel in the world; but since the proyidence of God has 
'' cast this upon us, I cannot but submit to proyidence, though 
** I am not yet prepared to giye you my adyice (2)." 

The lord general, on the contrary, began to assume a more 
open and a bolder tone. Hitherto, instead of leading, he had been 
1^. That he disapproyed of much that had been done, we may 
readily belieye ; but he only records his own weakness, where he 
alleges in excuse of his conduct that his name had been subscribed 
to the resolyes of the council, whether he consented or not. He 
had lately shed the blood of two gallant officers at Colchester, 

(l) Journals* X. 64 1 . Commons, Jan. l, 2. 4. more messages sboold be rccetred from Uielonb, 

6< Vttherto the lords had seldom exceeded seven which was carried in opposition to Ludlow and 

ia number : but on this occasion they amounted Marten. ** Then/' says Uie letter, " they fell on 

to fourteen. Leicester's Journal, 47< ** the business of the king's trial." On this head 

(3) For Cromwell's conduct see the letters in the nothing is mentioned in Uie journals ; but a mo- 
Appendix to the second Toluine of the Claren- tion which wou'.d cause frequent allusions to it, 
don Papers. 1. li. The authenticity of this speech was made and carried, ll was for a new great 
has been questioned, as resting solely on the seal, on which should be engraTen the houise of 
treacherous credit of Pcrrinchiefe : but it occurs commons with this inscription : " In the first 
in a letter written on the llth of January, which ** year of freedom, by God's blessing re^ored, 
describes the proceedings of the 9th, and there- ** 1648." Such a motion woold naturally intro- 
fore cannot, I think, be questioned. By turning ducc Cromwdl's speech respecting the deposition 
to the journals it will be found, that on that day of the king, and the disherison of his p«>$lcrity. 
the house hvd divided on a question wlielhcr any 
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bul no solicitations cottld induce him to concur in shedding the 
blood of the king. His name stood at the head of the comrois- ja..t. 
sioners : he attended at the first meeting, in which no business 
was transacted, but he constantly refused to be present at their 
subsequent sittings, or to subscribe his name to their resolu- 
tions. This conduct surprised and mortified the independents : 
it probably arose from the influence of his wife, whose desperate 
loyalty will soon challenge the attention of the reader (1). 

Before this the king, in anticipation of his subsequent trial, had 
been removed to the palace of St. James's. In the third week of his ^ >• 
confinement in Hurst castle, he was suddenly roused out of his Dec. is. 
sleep at midnight by the fall of the drawbridge and the trampling 
of horses. A thousand frightful ideas rushed on his mind, and at 
an early hour in the morning, he desired his servant Herbert to 
ascertain the cause ; but every mouth was closed, and Herbert re- 
turned with the scanty information that a colonel Harrison had ar- 
rived. At the name the king turned pale, hastened into the closet, 
and sought to relieve his terrors by private devotion. In a letter 
which he had received at Newport, Harrison had been pointed out 
to him as a man engaged to take his life. His alarm, however, was 
unfounded. Harrison was a fanatic, but no murderer : he sought, 
indeed, the blood of the king, but it was his wish that it should be 
shed by the axe of the executioner, oot by the dagger of the as- 
sassin. He had been appointed to superintend the removal of the 
royal captive, and had come to arrange matters with the governor, 
of whose fidelity some suspicion existed. Keeping himself private 
during the day, he departed in the night-, and two days later 
Charles was conducted with a numerous escort to the royal palace 
of Windsor (2). . Dec. 23. 

Hitherto, notwithstanding his confinement, the king had always 
been served with the usual state ; but at Wind^ior bis meal was dcc. 27. 
brought to table uncovered, and by the hands of the soldiers; no 
say was given ; no cup presented on the knee. This absence of ce- 
remony made on the unfortunate monarch a deeper impres3ion than 
could have been expected. It was, he said, the denial of that to him, 
which by ancient custom was due to many of his subjects *, and ra- 
ther than submit to the humiliation, he chose to diminish the num- 
ber of the dishes, and to lake his meals in private. Of the proceed- 
ings against him he received no official intelligence ; but he gleaned 
the chief particulars through the inquiries of Herbert, and in casual 
conversation with Witchcott the governor. The information was 
sufficient to appal the stoutest heart; but Charles was of a most san- 
guine temperament, and though he sought to fortify his mind against 
the worst, he still cherished a hope that these menacing prepara- 

(1) Nabon, Trial of Charlet I. Clarendon Pa- (2) Herbert, iSl—lSO. Rusbwortli, tii. t37S 
pers, ii. App. ii. 
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liOM nwe only inleodad lo mtort fron ln» Ihe m^nalloii of Ms 
erowD. HeieiedoollieiDlerpMtioDorilieSeols, tte inlereesBioii 
€i§onign poircn,aBd file attaduDeBl of many of Mb Eof^ish siib- 
JeelB. He pefraaded litnisdriliat his Tery enmies would blosii to 
shed flie blood of their sorereifD ; aad thaliheirremigewoiddbe 
sppeased, and their amMtioD sufficieDtlj gratified, by the subsHlii- 
tloii In his plaeeofoneoThis younger children oo the Ihitme (1). 

Bat these were flie dreams of a man who sooghi to allay his fears 
by tolonlary delusions. The princes of Europe looked with arid 
indifference on his fate. The king of Spain daring the whcrie con- 
test had maintained a friendly correspondence with the paiiiament. 
Frederic III. king of Denmark, though he was his cousin-gennan, 
made no effort to sate his Kfe ; and Henrietta could Obtain for him 
no interposition from France, where the infant king had been driTen 
from his capital by dfU dissension, and she herself depended for 
sobsf stence on the charity of the Cardinal de Relz, the leader <tf the 
Fronde (S). The Scottish parliament, indeed, made a fedUe effort In 
his favour. The commissioners subscribed a protest against the 
proceedings of the commons, by whom it was never answered ; and 
argued the case with Cromwell, who referred them to the covenant, 
and maintained, that if it was their duty to punish the malignants 
in general, it was still more so to punish him who was the chief of 
the malignants (3). 

As the day of trial approached, Charles resigned the hopes which 
he had hitherto indulged; and his removal to Whilehall admonished 
him to prepare for that important scene oo which he was soon 

Ian. 19. to appear. Without iDformation or advice, he could only resolve to 
maintain the port and dignity of a king, to refuse the authority of 
his judges, and lo commit no act unworthy of his exalted rank and 

Jan. 30. that of his ancestors. On the 20th of January the commissioners 
appointed by the act assembled in the painted chamber, and pro- 
ceeded in state to the upper end of Westminster hall. A chair of 
crimson velvet had been placed for the lord president, John Brad- 
shaw, Serjeant at law : the others, to the number of sixty-six, ranged 
themselves on either side, on benches covered with scarlet ; at the 
feet of the president sat two clerks at a table on which lay (he sword 
and the mace -, and directly opposite stood a chair intended for the 
king. After the preliminary formalities of reading the commission, 
and calling over the members, Bradshaw ordered the prisoner to be 
introduced (4). 

(1) Herbert, 155. 157. WhitciJoek, 365. Sir (8) Joamak, Jan 8. 22, 93. Pari. Hist. iii. 
John Temple attribated his tranqoillilj «to a 1277. Bamet'sOwn Tiaaesti. 4a. 

** strange conceit of Ormond's working for him (4^ The commissioners according to the act 

*' in Ireland. He still hangs upon that twigg; (for bills pateedbrthe coannons alone were nnw 

** and by the enqnireys he made after his and denominated acts), were in number ISS, choaen 

** lochiquin's conionetion, I see he will not be oat of the lower house, the inns of court, the 

" beaten off it." In Leicester's Journal, 48. city, and the army. In one of their first meetlnca 

(2) Memoirs of Reta, i. 261. they choMj Bradshaw for their president. He wua 
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Charles was received at (he door by the seijeant-at-^roid, and 
conducted by him within the bar. His step was firm, his counte- 
nance erect and unmoved. He did not uncover; but first sealed 
hims^, then rose, and surveyed the court with an air of superiority, 
which aJMished and irritated his enemies. While the clerk read the 
charge, he appeared to listen with indifference ; but a smile of con- 
tempt was seen to quiver on his lips at the passage which described 
him as a ^^ tyrant, traitor, murderer^ and public and implacable 
^^ enemy to the commonwealth of England."' At the conclusion 
Bradshaw called on him to answer : but he demanded by what lawful 
authority he had been brought thither. He was king of England \ 
he acknowledged no superior upon earth ; and the crown, which 
he had received from his ancestors, he would transmit unimpaired 
by any act of his to his posterity. His case moreover was the case 
of all the people of England : for if force without law could alter the 
ftmdamental laws of the kingdom, there was no man who could be 
secure of his life or liberty for an hour. He was told that the court 
sat by the authority of the bouse of commons. But where, he asked^ 
were the lords ? Were the commons the whole legislature ? Were 
they free? Were they a court of judicature? Could they confer on 
others a Jurisdiction which they did not possess themselves ? He 
would never acknowledge an usurped authority. It was a duty im- 
posed upon him by the Almighty to disown every lawless power, 
that invaded either the rights of the crown or the liberties of the 
subject. Such was the substance of his discourse delivered on three 
different days, and amidst innumerable interruptions from the pre- 
sident, who would not suffer the jurisdiction of the court to be ques* 
tioned, and at last ordered the " default and contempt of the pri- 
^^ soner '' to be recorded. 

The two following days the court sat in private, to receive evi- 
dence that the king had commanded in several engagements, and ju. 27. 
to deliberate on the form of judgment to be pronounced. On the 
third Bradshaw took his seat, dressed in scarlet ; and Charies im- 
mediately demanded to be heard. He did not mean, he said, on this 
occasion either to acknowledge or deny the authority of the court ; 
his object was to ask a favour, which would spare them the com- 
mission of a great crime, and restore the blessing of tranquillity to 
his people. He asked permission to confer with a joint committee 
of the lords and commons. The president replied that the proposal 
was not altogether new, though it was now made for the first time 
by the king himself; that it pre-supposed the eiistence of an au- 

a natiye of Cheshire, bred to the bar» had Ion; with thoM of fiye others was sahstitated. Re ob« 

^ practised in the guildhall, and had btely before taiacd for the reward of his services the esUte 

Men made Serjeant. In the first list of cominis- of lord G>ttington, the chancellorship of the 

sioners his name did not occur : but on the re- duchy of Lancaster, and the office of president of 

jection of the ordiiumre by the upper house, the the council, 
names of six lords were erased, and his name 
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tbority co-ordinale with that of the coamioiis, whieh ooold not be 
admitted ^ Ihat ito object could only be to delay the proceedings of 
the court, now that judgment was to be pronounced. Here he was 
interrupted by the earnest expostulation of colonel Downes, one or 
tlie members. The king was immediately removed ; the commis- 
sioners adjourned into a neighbouring apartment, and almost an 
hour was spent in private and animated ddwte. Had the conference 
been granted, Charles would have pn^Msed (so at least it was un- 
derstood) to resign the crown in favour of the prince of Wales. 

When the court resumed, Bradshaw announced to him the refusal 
of his request, and proceeded to animadvert in harsh and unfeeling 
language on the principal events of his reign. The meek spirit of 
the prisoner was roused ; he made an attempt to speak, but was im- 
mediately silenced with the remark, that the time for his defence 
was past; that he had spurned the numerous opportunities offered 
to him by the indulgence of the court ; and that nothing remained 
for his judges but to pronounce sentence ; for they bad learned 
from holy writ that ^^ to acquit the guilty was of equal abomination 
*' as to condemn the innocent."' The charge was again read, and 
was followed by the judgment, '^ that the court being satisfied in 
*^ conscience that he, the said Charles Stuart, was guilty of the 
^ ' crimes of which he had been accused, did adjudge him as a tyrant, 
'' traitor, murderer, and public enemy to the good people of the 
^' nation, to be put to death by severing his head from his body." 
The king heard it in silence, sometimes smiling with contempt, 
sometimes raising bis eyes to heaven; as if he appealed from the ma- 
lice of men to the justice of the Almighty. At the conclusion the 
commissioners rose in a body to testify their assent, and Charles 
made a last and more earnest effort to speak ; but Bradshaw or- 
dered him to be removed, and the guards hurried him out of the 
haU (1). 

During Ibis trial a strong military force had been kept under arms 
to suppress any demonstration of'popular feeling in favour of the 
king. On the first day, when the name of Fairfax, as one of the 
commissioners, was called, a female voice cried from the gallery, 
^' he has more wit than to be here/' On another occasion, when 
Bradshaw attributed the charge against the king to the consentient 
voice of the peopte of England, the same female voice exclaimed, 
'' no, not one-tenth of the people.'' A faint murmur of approbation 
followed, but was instantly suppressed by the military. The speaker 
was recognised to be lady Fairfax, the wife of the commander-in- 
chief; and these affronts, probably on that account, were suffered 
to pass unnoticed (2). 

When Coke, the solicitor-general, opened the pleadings, the king 

(1) See the Trial of Charles Sloart, with adcll- (2) NaUon's Trial. Clarendon, iii. 254. Stale 
tions by Nalaon, folio, Londou, I7S5. TriaU, 36a» 367, 369. fol. 1730. 
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gently tapped bim on tbe stioolder with his cane, crying, '^ hold, 
'^ hold." At the same moment the silver head of the cane fell off, 
and rolled on the floor. It was an accident which might have hap- 
pened at any time ; but in this superstitious age it could not fail to 
be taken for an omen. Both his friends and enemies interpreted it 
as a presage of his approaching decapitation (1). 

On one day, as the king entered the court, he heard behind him 
the cry of '^ Justice, justice;'* on another, as he passed between two 
lines of soldiers, the word ^' execution'' was repeatedly sounded in * 
his ears* He bore these affronts with patience, and on his return 
said to Herbert ^' I am well assured that the soldiers bear me no 
^' malice. Tbe cry was suggested by their. ofDcers, for whom they 
' ' would do the like, if there were occasion (2)." 

On his return from the hall, men and women crowded behind the 
guards, and called aloud, '^ God preserve your majesty." But one of 
the soldiers venturing losay,^^ God bless you. Sir," received a stroke 
tm the head from an officer with his cane. ^' Truly," observed 
the king, ^' I think the punishment exceeded the offence (3).'' 

By his conduct during these proceedings Charles had exalted his 
character even in the estimation, of his enemies : he had now to 
prepare himself for a still more trying scene, to nerve his mind 
against Ihe terrors of a public and ignominious death. But he was 
no longer the man he had been before the civil war. Affliction had 
chastened his mind^ he had learned from experience to submit to 
the visitations of Providence ] and he sought and found strength and 
relief in the consolations of religion. The nrext day, the Sunday, ja„. ^s. 
was spent by him at St. James's, by the commissioners at Whitehall. 
They observed afast, preached on tbejudgmentsof God, and prayed 
for a blessing on the commonwealth. He devoted his time to devo- 
tional exercises in the company of Herbert and of Br. Juxon, bishop 
of London, who at the request of Hugh Peters, (and it should be re- 
corded to the honour of that fanatical preacher) had been permitted 
to attend the monarch. His nephew the prince elector, (he duke of 
Richmond, the marquess of Hertford, and several other noblemen, 
eame to the door of his bed-Kshamber, to pay their last respects to 
their sovereign : but they were told in his name that he thanked 
ibem for their attachment, and desired their prayers; that the short- 
ness of his time admonished him to think of another world ; and 
that the only moments which he could spare must be given to his 
children. These were two, the princess Elizabeth and the duke of 
Gloucester ; the former wept for her father's fate ; the latter, too 
young to understand the cause, joined his tears through sympathy. 

(l) Nalson. Herbert, 165. " He seemed an> <* says he, I know not possibly how it should 
*' concerned; yet told the bishop, it really made " come." Warwick, 340* 
" a great impression on him; and to this hoar, (2} Herbert, 163> 164. 

(a) Herbert. 163. 165. 

VI. 28 
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Charles placed them on his knees, gate them such advice as was 
adapted to their years, and seemed to derive pleasure from the per- 
tinency of their answers. In conclusion he divided a few Jewels 
between them, kissed them, gave them his blessing, and hastily 
retired to his devotions (1 ) . 
On the last night of his life he slept soundly about four hours, 

jiH. 30. and early in the morning awakened Herbert, who lay on a pallet 
by bis bed-side. '^ This," he said '^ is my second marriage day. I 
'^ would be as trim as may be *, for before night I hope to be es- 
^^ poused to my blessed Jesus.'* He then pointed out the clothes 
which he meant to wear, and ordered Iwo shirts on account of the 
severity of the weather. '^For,'' he observed, *^ were I to shake 
'^ through cold, my enemies would attribute it to fear. I would 
^^ have no such imputation. I fear not death. Death is not terrible 
^^ to me. I bless my God I am prepared (2).'* 

The king spent an hour in privacy with the bishop ; Herbert 
was afterwards admitted ; and about ten o'clock colonel Hacker an- 
nounced that it was time to proceed to Whitehall. He obeyed, was 
conducted on foot, between two detachments of military, across 
the park, and received permission to repose himself in his former 
bed-chamber. Dinner had been prepared for him : but he refused 
to eat, though afterwards at the solicitation of the bishop, he took 
the half of a manchet and a glass of wine. Here he remained almost 
two hours in constant expectation of the last summons, spending 
his time partly in prayer, and partly in discourse with Dr. Juxon. 
There might have been nothing mysterious in the delay : if there 
was, it may perhaps be explained from the following circumstance. 
Four days had now elapsed since the arrival of ambassadors from 

' the Hague to intercede in his favour. It was only on the preceding 

evening that they had obtained audiences of the two houses, and 
hitherto no answer had been returned. In their company came 
Seymour, the bearer of two letters from the prince of Wales, one 
addressed to the king, the other to the lord Fairfox. He had already 
delivered the letter, and with it a sheet of blank paper subscribed 
with the name and sealed with the arms of the prince: It was the 
price which he offered to the grandees of the army for the life of 
his father. Let them fill it up with the conditions : whatever they 
might be, they were already granted : his seal and signature were 
affixed (3). It is not improbable that this oiKer may have induced 



(t)Herbert. 160^180. State Triab, 357-360. him with a paaslye oouatenance ; the afchbishop 

(2) Herbert, 183—185. I may here insert an sighed, retired, and fell prostrate on the ground, 

aneodote, whidi seems to jprove that Charles at- Charles replied, ** it is rery remariiahlo : bat ho 

tribaied his misfortunes in a great measure to *< is dead. Tet bad we conferred together dnrine 

the counseb of archbishop Land. On the Ust <* life, 'tis yery likely (albeit I loyed him well) I 

night of his life, he had observed that Herbert ** should have said something to him, mi^t haT» 

was rotless during his sleep, and in the mom- ** occasioned his sigh." Herbert's letter to Dr. 



ing insisted on knowing the cause. Herbert an- Samways, pabliahed at the end of his 

swered that he was dreaming. He saw Laud enter p. ZOO. 

the room ; the king took him aside, and spoke to (3) For the arrival of the aodMttsadtws iM tW 
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the leaders to pause. That Fairfax laboured to postpone the exe- 
cution, was always asserted by his friends ^ and we liave eYidence 
to proYe that, though he was at Whitehall, he knew not, or at least 
pretended not to know, what was passing (1). 

In the mean while Charles enjoyed the consolation of learning 
that his son had not forgotten him in his distress. By the indulgence 
of colonel Tomlinson, Seymour was admitted, deliyered the letter, 
and received the royal instructions for the prince. He was hardly 
gone, when Hacker arrived with the fatal summons. About two 
o'clock the king proceeded through the long gallery, lined on each 
side with soldiers, who, far from insulting the fallen monarch, 
appeared by their sorrowful looks to sympathise with his fate. At 
the end an aperture had been made in the wall, through which he 
stepped at once upon the scaffold. It was hung with black : at the 
further end were seen the two executioners, the block, and the axe ; 
below appeared in arms several regiments of horse and foot ^ and 
beyond, as far as the eye was permitted to reach, waved a dense 
and countless crowd of spectators. The king stood collected and 
undismayed amidst the apparatus of death. There was in his 
countenance that cheerful intrepidity, in his demeanour that digni- 
fied calmness, which had characterised, in the hall of Fortheringay, 
his royal grandmother, Mary Stuart. It was his wish to address 
the people : but they were kept beyond the reach of his voice by 
the swords of the military^ and therefore confining his discourse to 
the few persons standing with him on the scaffold, he took, he said, 
the opportunity of denying in the presence of his Gk)d the crimes 
of whicb he had been accused. It was not to him, but to the houses 
of parliament, that the war and all its evils should be charged. The 
parliament had first invaded the rights of the crown by claiming 
tte command of the army *, and had provoked hostilities by issuing 
commissions for the levy of forces, before he had raised a single 
man. But he had forgiven all, even those whoever they were (for 
he did not desire to know their names) who had brought him to 
his death. He did more than forgive them, he prayed that they 
might repent. But for that purpose they must do three things ; they 
must render to God his due, by settling the church according to 
the ^ripture ^ they must restore to the crown those rights which 



^ourncli of the lumsc of commons on the 26ili' A qoeftion, or that Fairfax woold hare asked it^ 
fac-simile of the carle blanche, with the sivna- had he known what had Uken place. To his as- 
mre of the prince, graces ti^e tiUe^page of the sertion that Fairfax was with the officers in 
third Yolnme of the Original Letters, published Harrison's room, employed in ** prayer or dis- 
hy Mr. EHis. ** course," it has been objected uiat his name 
(1) " Mean time they went int« the long gal- does not occur among the names of those who 
** lery, where chancing to meet the general, he were jprored to have been there at the trial of the 
«< ask'd Mr. Herbert how the King dM? Which regicides. But that is no contradiction. The wit- 

« he thought strange His question being nesses speak of what happened before, Herbert 

"ans^er'd, the general seem'd much surprised." of whut hapnened during, the execution. See 

Herbert, 194. It is difficult to beliere fhat Her- also Ellis, Sna ser. iii. Gil- 
bert eo^ haye mistaken or fabricated such a 
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belonged to it by law ; and they must teach the pec^^e the distiiie- 
tioa between the soyereign and the suliject ; those persons could not 
be governors i^ho were to be goyemed, they could not rale, whose 
duty it was to obey. Then, in allusion to the offers formeriy made 
to him by the army, he concluded with these words : ^^ Sirs, it was 
*'' for the liberties of the people that I am come here. If I would 
^^ have assented to an art>itrary sway, to have all things changed 
^^ according to the power of the sword, I needed not to have come 
^ ' hither \ and therefore, I tell you, ( and I pray God it be not laid 
^^ to your charge,) that I am the martyr of the people." 

Having added at the suggestion of Dr. Juxon, ^^ I die a christian 
^^ according to the profession of the church of England, as I found 
^^ itleft me by my father,'' he said, addressing himself to the prdate. 
'■*■ I have on my side a good cause, and a gracious God.'' 

Bishop.— There is but one stage more : it is turbulent and 
troublesome, but a short one. It will carry you from earth to 
heaven, and there you will find joy and comfort. 

King. — I go from a corruptible to an incorruptible crown. 

Bishop.— You exchange an earthly for an eternal crown — a good 
exchange. 

Being ready, he bent his neck on the block, and after a short 
pause, stretched out bis hands as a signal. At that instant the axe 
descended ^ the head rolled from the body ^ and a deep groan burst 
from the multitude of the spectators. But they had no leisure to 
testify their feelings ^ two troops of horse dispersed them in diffe- 
rent directions (1). 

Such was the end of the unfortunate Charles Stuart; an awful 
lesson to the possessors of royally, to watch the growth of public 
opinion, and to moderate their pretensions in conformity with the 
reasonable desifes of their subjects. Had he lived at a more early 
period, when the sense of wrong was quickly subdued by the habit 
of submission, his reign would probably have been marked with 

(I) Herbert, 189—194. Warwick, 344. Nal- cerecloth and nnetooos matter were remoyed, the 

son. Trial of Charles Stuart. The royal corpse, features of the face, as far as they could be distin- 

Iiavingbeen embalmed, was after some days de> guished, bore a strong resemblance to the por. 

livered to the earl of Richmond for priyate in- traits of Charles I. To complete the proof, the 

terment at Windsor. That nobleman, accompa- head was found to hare been separated from the 

uifld by the marquess of Hertford, the earls of trunk by some sharp instrument, whidi had cut 

SouthamptoQ and Lindsey, Dr. Juxon, and a few through the fourth vertebra of the neck. See 

of the king's attendants, deposited it in a vault ** An account of what appeared on opening the 

in the choir of St. George's chapel, which already *' coffin of king Charles 1. by sir Henry Halford, 

contained the remains of Henry VIII. and of his *< hart."— 1813. It was observed at the same 

third queen, Jane Seymour. (Herbert, 203. time, that " the lead coffin of Henry VIII. had 

Bleneowe, Sydney Papera, 64.) Notwithstanding " been beaten in about the middle, and a con. 

such authority, the assertion of Clarendon that " siderable opening in that part exposed a mere 

the place could not be discovered threw some " skeleton of the king." This may» perhaps, be 

doubt upon the subject. But in 1813, it chanced ' accounted for from a passage in Herbert, who 

that the workmen made an aperture in a vault telb us that while the workmen were employed 

corresponding in situation, and occupied by about the inscription, the chapel was dearad but 

three coffins; and the prince regent ordered.an a soldier contrived to conceal himself, descended 

investigation to ascertain the truth. One of the into the vault, cut off some of the vdvet pall, 

coffins, in conformity with the account of Herbert, attd ** wimbled a hole into the largest coffin." 

was of lead, with a leaden scroll in which were Re was caught, and " a bone was found about 

cut the words " King Charles." In the upper lid •< him, which, he said, he would haft a knife 

of this an opening was made; and when the "with." Herbert, 204 • See note (N). 
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fewar violations of the national liberties. It was resistance that made 
him a tyrant. The spirit of the people refused to yield to the 
encroachments of authority ; and one act of oppression placed him 
under the necessity of committing another, till he had revived and 
enforced all those odious prerogatives, which, though usually 
claimed, were but sparingly exercised, by his predecessors. For 
some years his efforts seemed successful : but the Scottish insur- 
rection revealed the delusion ^ he had parted with the real authority 
of a king, when he forfeited the confidence and affection of his 
subjects. 

But while we blame the illegal measures of Charles, we ought not 
to screen from censure the subsequent conduct of his principal 
opponents. From the moment that war seemed inevitable, they 
acted as if they thought themselves absolved from all obligations of 
honour and honesty. They never ceased to inflame the passions of 
the people by misrepresentation and calumny; they exercised a 
power far more arbitrary and formidable thon had ever been claimed 
by the king; they punished summarily, on mere suspicion, and 
without attention to the forms of law, and by their committees they 
established in every county a knot of petty tyrants, who disposed at 
will of the liberty and property of the inhabitants. Such anomalies 
may perhaps be inseparable from the jealousies, the resentments, 
and the heart-burnings,'which are engendered in civil commotions ; 
but certain it is that right and justice had seldom been more wan- 
tonly outraged, than they were by those who professed to have 
drawn the sword in the defence of right and justice. 

Neither should the death of Charles be attributed to the vengeance 
of the people. They, for the most part, declared themselves satis- 
fied with their victory ; they sought not the blood of the captive 
monarch -, they were even willing to replace him on the throne, 
under those limitations which they deemed necessary for the pre- 
servation of their rights. The nven who hurried him to the scaffold 
were a small faction of bold and ambitious spirits, who had the 
address to guide the passions and fanaticism of their followers, and 
were enabled through them to control the real sentiments of the 
nation. Even of the commissioners appointed to sit in judgment 
on the king, scarcely one-half could be induced to attend at his 
tfial ; and many of those who concurred in his condemnation sub- 
scribed the sentence with feelings of shame and remorse. But so it 
always happens in revolutions : the most violent put themselves 
forward ; their vigilance and activity seem to multiply their number ; 
and the daring of the few wins the ascendency over the indolence 
or the pusillanimity of the many. ** 
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Extracts from the volantary declaration of Anthony Copley, dated 14th Jaly, 
1603, taken before the earl of Shrewsbury, the lords Montague, Howard, Cecil, 
Imd others. 

** On these grounds of discontentment, Mr« Watson, with a choice namher of 
his brethren and some special lay catholics inasmuch as the king was not yet 
crowned, did consult upon their case, and resolve upon an oath, to be drawn 
and tendered to catholics concerning some action to be enterprised foi* the good 
of the cause, and therein to be contained a clause of secrecy for two reasons, 
the one for caution against discovery thereof to the state, the other against the 
Jesuit's partie, which we were certainly informed were likewise distasted with 
the king, and had their course for the common cause in design, and that in 
caution against us. And foi* the drawing in of associates and the timorous, it 
Vas to be intimated by the tender of the oath that the business was no more 
than to present a supplication to his majesty of eighty or a hundred of the chief 
catholics at a hunting or other convenient moment. The tenor of the suppli- 
cation was, That they were a chosen band of catholics, who had in the late 
i>eign assisted his majesty's title against all pretenders, and against the Spanish 
faction, putting him in mind of Watsbn's book, — they beseeched tolera- 
tion, etc." 

''The examinant deposed that Watson tendered the oath to him^ vrhich he 
took at first under a folse impression, when Watson gave him a glance of the 
attempts to be made if their suit failed, and at parting requested him to come 
to town with as many able men as be could." 

'*They had sevemi meetings. Watson on one occasion talked of dispelling 
privy counsellors, cutting off beads, getting the broad seal, and seizing the 
Tower, which Copley marvelled at : conversations without head or foot, the 
grounds of -which be then knew not. 

** A day or two after, Watson told him the Jesuits had crossed his purpose in 
Lancashire and Wales, whence he etpe<ited large supplies of men. 

<< A meeting took |)lace between him, Watson, and sir Griffin Markham, when 
Copley's scruples were satisfied that it was for the good of the catholic cause 
they should enter into the enterprise. . It was proposed to seize the king's person 
at Greenwich, and to possess themselves of the Tower. It was intended to give 
a tree use of religion to all, and that catholics should hold offices equally with 
Protestants. Watson proposed to depose the king, which Copley opposed, be- 
cause it ^ould Impair the dignity of the crown by dismembering Scotland from 
England, and would draw on the Dane^ together with Scotland and Brunswick : 
at this meeting of sir Griffin Markham, which occurred at a supper given by 
Watson, some ludicrous remarks were made on king James— iiis vulgar manner 
of drinking is particularly spoken of. 

'* Watson at last, finding things Ha not succeed, told them they might all go 
to their homes, affirming that he despaired of the action : he afterwards himself 
departed." 
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Note B. pp. 28. 31. 



UTTBR FROM GABHKT TO HIS SUPBUOR IN RONS. 

» 

** MagDiflce Domlne, 

" AGcepimas dominationis vlBstrn literas, quas ea qua par est reverentia erga 
suam sanctitatem et vestram paternitatem^mplectimur. £t quidem pro mea 
parte quater bactenus tumultam impedivi. Nee dubium est qoin publicos 
omnes armoruia apparatus prohibere possionus, cuid certain sit multos catbo- 
licos, absque nostro consensu, nihil hujusmodi nisi urgente necessitate atten- 
tare velle, 

« Duo tamen sunt que nos valde solicitos tenent. Primum ne alii fortassis in 
una aliqua proyincia ad arma convolent, nnde alios ipsanecessitas ad similia 
studia compellat. 

" Sunt enim non pauci, qui nudo su» sanctitatis jussu cohibcri non possunt. 
Aust sunt enim, vivo papa Clemente, interrpgare num posset papa illos pro- 
hibere quo minus yitam suam defendant. Dicunt insuper suorum secretorum 
presbyterum nullum fore conscium : nominatim vero de nobis conqueruntur 
etiam amici nonnuUi, nos illorum molitionibus obicem ponere. 

'' Atque nt hos aliquo modo leniremus, et saltern tempus lucraremur, ut dila- 
tione aliqua adhiberi possint congrua remedia, hortati sumus, ut communi con- 
sillo aliquem ad sanctissimum mitterent : quod factum est, eumque ad illustris- 
simum Nuntium in Flandriam direxi, ut ab ipso suae sanctitati commendetur. 
scriptis etiam Uteris quibus eorum sententiam exposui, et rationes pro utraque 
parte. Hs liters fuse scripts et plenissimffi fuere : tutissim^ enim transferen- 
tur : atque hoc de prime periculo. Aiterum est aliquanlo deterius, quia peri- 
culum est ne privatim aliqua proditio vel yisHegi offeratur, et hoc pacto omncs 
catholici ad arma compellantur. 

'*Quare meo quidem judicio duo necessaria sunt; primum ut sua sanclitas 
prescribat quid quoque in casn agendum sit; deinde, ut sub censuris omnem 
annorum>im catholicis prohibeat, idque Brevi publice edito, cujus occasio ob- 
tendi potest nuper excitatus in Wallia tumultus, qui demum in nihilum recidlt. 
Restat ut (cum in peius omnia quotidie prolabantur) oremus suam sanctitatem 
his tantis periculis ut brevi necessarium aliquod reinedium adhibeat : cujus 
sicut et reverends paternitatis vestrs benedictionem imploramus. 
*' Magnifies Dominationis vestrs servus, 

'* Henricus Garnet. 

*' tondini, 24 Julii, 1606." 



Note C. p. 34. 

LBTTBR PROM (^ARHKT TO PSRSOHS. 

'* My verie lovinge sir, we are to goe within fewe dayes neerer London, yet 
«re we unprovided of a house, nor can find any convenient for any longe tyme. 
But we must be fayne to borrowe some private house, and live more privately 
until! this storme be overblowen ; for most strict inquiries are practised, wherein 
yf my hostesse be not quite undone, she speedeth better than many of her 
neighbours. The courses taken are more severe than in Q. Elizabeth's time. 
Everie six weeks in a severall court, juries appointed to indite, present, find 
the goods of catholicks, prize them, yea, in many places to drive awaye whatso-- 
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ever they find (contra ordlnem juris), and putt the owners, yf perhapft protes- 
tants, to prove that they be theirs and not of recusants with whom they deale* 
the commissioners in all contreys are the most earnest and base puritans, whom 
otherwise the kinge discountenancetb. The prisoners at Wisbich are almost 
famished : they are verle dose, and can have no heaipe from abrode, but the 
Icinge allowinge a marlce a vreeke for eche one, the Iceeper maketh his gains, 
and giTeth them meate bat three dayes a weeke. If any recusant bny his goods 
againe, they inquire diligently yf the money be his own, otherwise they woald 
have that toe. In fine yf these courses hould, eyerie man must foe fayne to 
redeeme once In six moneths the verie bedd he lyeth on : and hereof, that is of 
twice redeeminge, besides other presidents I find one in this lodginge where 
nowe I am. The judges nowe openly protest that (he kinge nowe will have 
blood, and hath taken Mood in Yorkshier : that the kinge hath hitherto stroaked 
the papists, but nowe will strike. This is without any least desert of i»tholicks. 
The eiecuiion of tw6 in the north is certayn, and, whereas it was done uppon 
could blood, that is, with so great staye after their condemnation, it argueth a 
deliberate resolution of what we may expect. So that there is noe hope that 
pope Paulus Y. can doe any thinge : and whatsoever men give owt there of easie 
proceedings with catholicks, is mere fabulous. And yet I am assured nowith- 
standings that the best sort of catholicks will beare all their losses with patience. 
But howe these tyrannicall proceed inges of such base officers may drive parti- 
cular men to desperate attempts, tbat I can not answer for, the kinge's wiseidome 
will foresee. 

''I have a letter firom Field in Ireland, whoe telleth me that of late there 
was a verie severe proclamation against all ecclesiastlcall persons, and a ge- 
ncrall command for goinge to the cfaurche; with a soleme protestation that the 
kinge never promised nor meant to give toleration. - 

.".October*, 1605." 



Note D. pp. 34. A4. 



In this note I shall mention the chief presumptions against Garnet, Green- 
way, and Gerard, and their answers, with those of their advocates. 

l«. With respect to Garnet, it is admitted on all hands that no overt act of 
treason was ever proved against him. 

S'*. Garnet himself admitted that he had fncurred the legal guilt of mispri- 
sion of treason, because he had concealed the general knowledge, which he 
derived from one of the conspirators, that a treasonable plot was in agitation. 

30. It is moreover admitted that he afterwards became acquainted with the 
particular plot, and also concealed that knowledge : but that concealment he 
justified by the plea that the knowledge came to him under the seal of sacra- 
mental confession. 

4". It now became a question whether this was really the fact. To discover 
the truth he was made to believe that Greenway, whom he had named as his 
informant, had been taken, and had asserted in his examination that, when he 
mentioned the plot, it was not in confession. Garnet now appeared to waver ; 
and the discrepancy in his several answers was taken for the tergiversation of 
one who, being caught in .a falsehood, seeks by evasion to escape conviction. 
Yet all his answers amount in reality to the same thing. For it is universally 
understood among catholics that, if a confessor consult another theolo^an res- 
pecting any case made known to him in confession, that person, in whatever way 
the information may be conveyed, is equally bound to secrecy with the con- 
fessor himself. Garnet's answers are all founded on this doctrine. The discre- 
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l>anct afises fiom his solicitude not to Injare Greenway by «o»tradteUng >wliiat 
he had been falsely told was the confession 4}f ^reenvay. 

5«. Supposing then the fttatmient of Garnet to be correct, it is of importance 
to ascertain at what time the commnnieation was made to him. If in the moiilh 
of July, what excuse can he? alleged for the indolenl security in which lie seems 
to have passed tlie months of August, September, and October? Ho had indeed 
no authority over any but "^the members of hU <>rder : he could not control the 
uctlons of Catesby and the other conspirators ; yet so great was the influence 
which he possessed among them, and so many opportunities must have offered 
themselves of exercising that influence that he undoubtedly raighi,^ he had 
been so inclined, have discovered, during ttiose three months, some means of 
preventing the attempt without danger of betraying the secret. But is it then 
certain that be was acquainted with the plot in July? It has, indeed, been said 
that '*Garnet Invariably asserted, both In the eiaminations which are yet pre^^ 
" served, and also in his defence, and in his speech from the scaffold, that he 
" first heard of the plot from Greenway on the 36lh of July" ( Jardine, 363) : 
and certainly, if this statement is correct, his silence and apathy during the 
three foliowing months will furnish a strong presumption against him. But I 
hpve been unable to discover any proof of it either in Garnet's defence at his 
trial, or in his speech at his execution. It depends solely on the record of his 
confession of March 12. in which he is made to assign *' St. James's tide" as 
the date of the communication from Greenway; a confession, however, into the 
record of which I am convinced, for several reasons, that a very Important error 
has er^t. For i«. as late as October 4^ he wrote to Persons the letter in note G, 
in answer to one inquiring what stirs were in agitation among catholics. Now 
it is plain, from the tenor of that letter, that Garnet was then (October 4) 
ignorant of any particulars of the plot, unless we suppose that he sought by 
equivocation to impose on his superiors in Rome, — a supposition which no 
one acquainted with the constitution of the order will be disposed to admit. 
2*". According both to Greenway in his narrative, and to Eudasroan Joannes, 
who derived his information directly from Greenway, it was after the return 
of Garnet from St. Winifred's Well, and consequently in October that, dreenway 
made the communication to him. 3<». Be Thou, who wrote from documents 
furnished by the prosecutors, states that Garnet, when he was examined re~ 
speeting his interlocutions with Oldcorne, and consequently after March i, con- 
fessed that he learned the particulars from Greenway five montlis before, hav- 
ing previously to that received a general hint of the matter from Gatesby : fateri 
quidem se ante v. menses a Grenwello de re omni edoctum, antea in gen'ere a 
Gatesbeio monitum (vi. 344). This testimony therefore places the communica- 
tion also in October, the fifth month before March. These considerations induce 
me to believe that '*St. James's tide," the date assigned to the communication 
by Greenway in the confession of March 12, was in reality the date of that by 
Gatesby, which gave occasion to Garnet's letter of July 24, in note B; and that 
the other communication was made to him at Harrowden shortly after October 20; 
for on that day he went there on a visit to lord Yaux in the company of the two 
aunts of that nobleman, and there Gatesby and Greenway met him, as we are 
informed by Greenway himself. 

6<>. But how did Garnet act, after he had become acquainted with the par- 
ticulars of the plot? He goes on the last day of the month with Sir Everard 
Digby to Goughton, where that conspirator had invited several Catholic gentle- 
men to meet him undei* pretence of hunting at Dunchurch on tbe &th of 
November. What could take him there at such a time, with the knowledge 
which he possessed? It certainly bears a suspicious appearance; and Garnet 
himself was aware of it. In his conversation with Oldcorne (Jardine, 920), he 
expresses his anxiety on that head ; and in a letter to Anne Vanx he writes, 
** the time of my coming to Goughton is a great presumption. But all catholics 
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"know tliai It w«i neeeiiity," (Id. 392). What, then, was that neceasUy ? 
CSonghton was his appointed station for the festiTal of All Saints : he was ex- 
pected there by the different Catholic families in those parts : all who used his 
ministry would be there to receive the sacrament from him. He could not dis- 
appoint them without exciting among them strange vurmises as to the cause of 
his absence. 

7*. AtCoughton, we are told, that he prayed to be *'rldof heresy," and 
called upon his hearers to pray for some good success towards the catholic cause 
(Oldcorne, eiamin. 6 March. Handy, exam. 37 Nov.) : the spies^ who overheard 
his conversation with Oldcorne, understood him also to state that be had made 
a form of prayer and a hymn for the success of that business (Interlocution of 
23rd and 25th Feb. Jardine, 217. 221). In this there is much mistake and mu- 
representation, arising perhaps from the difficulty of hearing ; for the form of 
prayer was one in common use, and the hymn had been a portion of the service 
of the day for centuries* It is» however, plain that Garnet bad acted very im- 
prudently at Ck)ughton, probably had suffered eipressions to escape him, wbidi 
though sufficiently obscure then, might now prove bis acquaintance with the 
plot; for he writes to Anne Vaox, on March 4tb, *< There is some talk here4)f a 
'* discourse made by me or Hall : I fear it is that which I made at Ck)ughton." 
Antil. 144. 

S"". There was something extraordinary in the simplicity or credulity of Gar- 
net, whilst be remained in the Tower. Aware that he had been duped and 
betrayed by the men who offered to him their services, he suffered himself to 
be duped and betrayed to the very end. He still continued to write letters ; 
and of all these th6re was not perhaps one which did not come into the hands 
of the lieutenant : many served as proofs against him $ and one acquired consi- 
derable celebrity after his death, from the use made of it by the writers whom 
the king employed to persuade foreign nations of Garnet's guilt. It was written 
on Palm Sunday (Ap. 13) to bis brethren of the society, being an apology for 
his several confessions and disclosures, which, as he had been falsely informed, 
had scandalized the whole body of Catholics. Dr. Andrews, at that time bishop 
of Chichester, made from it a selection of passages, which he published in his 
tortara Torti, printed in London in 1609, and in Hanau in 1610. The same 
were copied from the work of Andrews by Casaubon in bis Epistola ad Fron* 
tonem Duca»um, printed in London in 1611, and in Frankfort in 1612* Lastly 
came Dr. Robert Abbot, brother to the archbishop, who added to the former 
selection, and published the whole in a new Latin version in 1613. In former 
editions of this history, judging from the specimen exhibited by Dr. Andrews, 
I had no hesitation in pronouncing the letter a forgery : the remarks of Mr. 
Jardine (p. 328) have induced me to compare the two versions; and the com- 
parison has led me to the conclusion, not, indeed, that there was no original, 
but that so many falsifications inconsistent with facts were introduced into the 
translation by Dr. Andrews, that I was justified in supposing that there was 
none. 

That the reader may judge of the arts employed to confirm the conviction of 
the Jesuit, he may compare the parallel passages out of this letter in the follow- 
ing columns, the first taken from the more correct version of Dr. Abbot, the 
other from the false version of Dr. Andrews, published four years earlier :— 

Causa, ((ua adductus sum agnoscere Nam quid faceremP 1**. Accusabant 

conscienUam meam, fbit quod me ac> me reliqui omnes conjurati, 2*". Catis- 

cusaverant omnes qui antecesserant, b»Hs usus semper apud eos fuerat auc^ 

Catesbeio nomen meum obtendente, ioriiAl& metL, qua cMuxU pene omnei 

qtw aliis persuaderet, qui me multo ut bene sentiretU de negolio, quo 

fnagis reum existimaruntquam revera factum est ut ad unum omnes me ha < 

fueram. p. 146. berent pro reo. p. 426. 
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\ Porro interceptas suni, nescio qua Liters etiam a me aaranliaram succo 

I perfidia, liters me» ad Duam Annam scripts ad D. Annam, nescio quomode* 

i aurantiaruin succo scripts, per qnas in illorum manus pervenerunC» quibu$ 

i adversum me aliquid ama arripue^ $cieniiam meam non obscure confer- 

N runi, quanqwim dine causa. Ibid, ius tram. Ibid. 

AiqQc hie coactus sam qaoqae no- De accusato Grenwello ita respondit, 

I minare Grenwellum; quod nunquam " sibi quidem, s» /"uga s<M consuluis- 

I fecissem, nisi milii pro certo dictum $ei Grentoellus (putalMit enim tum 

I fuisset ab amico ebm in partes ultra- eaptum jet in custodia ;) aliam aliquam 

i marinas, evasisse. Quod nisi ita sen- rationem ineundam esse, atque fobu- 

ii sissem, coUigere me oportuisset, seosus lam aliam formalem sibi figendam esse* 

I ineos ad aliam formalem fabulam ex- Ibid. 

I cogitandam. Ibid. 

t Re ita, ut factum est, babente, neces- Cum enim rem scire me jam sei- 

I sarium erat. Primo namque non pote- rent amnes, aliunde petenda mihi fuit 

I ram a coojuratorum allquo mutuatam origo cognitionis mes. A conspiratori- 

t dicere notitiam meam : hoc enim con- bus laids non poteram ; quod sspe 

trarium erat religiosissimis protesta- Ulis dicto, scriplo, sancte proleslatue 

tionibus meis, quas scrlpto feceram essen^ me illos non prodilurum un- 

c&tholicis omnibus, et yeibo consiliariis quam. p. 427. 

iregiis. Ibid. 

It cannot escape Uie notice of the reader that the many erroneous renderings 
in the translation of Dr. Andrews are wilful, all being made for the purpose of 
aggravating the guilt of Garnet. Dr. Abbot's translation has the appearance of 
being much more correct; though he also seems not to hare felt any objection 
to the employment of a little fraud, when its object was to blacken the character 
of a Jesuit. This is manifest from his attempt to persuade his readers that Anne 
Vaux was the mistress of Garnet* With this yiew he copies certain apparently 
endearing expressions from her letters, and makes her sign them with the 
initials A. G.; as if she had taken Garnet's name, and looked upon herself as 
his wife ( Antil. 135) ; whereas her words are only expressive of her grief to be 
deprived of one who had been for many years ^er spiritual director i and her 
real signature (for these letters art still in the State Paper office) is not A« G,, 
but, as Mr. Jardine has remarked (p. 200.), A. Y. or Anne Vaux. 

There is in the same letter written on Palm Sunday a passage which appears 
to me to explain the whole of Garnet's conduct. "Alwaysj" he says, ** I con- 
demned the plot absolutely in my own mind : and my opinion generally was, 
that all stirs against the king were unlawful : because the authority of the popci 
who had forbidden all such attempts, was wanting. And of this my opinion I 
have many witnesses, with whom I have reasoned on the subject : though I did 
not dare absolutely to condemn the opinions of others j or to take away the 
liberty which many theologians allow to catholics, though .against my opinion." 
(Antil. 146.) The fact was, that Garnet followed the doctrine of probabilism* 
tie did not conceal his own sentiments, but be refused to condemn those who 
thought themselves justified in adopting the opposite opinion. 

d"*. In 1675 certain letters were discovered written from tbe Tower by Dtgby 
to his wife, but intended for Gerard. In tbem be expresses his surprise and 
sorrow that the design should be condemned by the catholics and missionaries 
in general, and declares that he would never have engaged in it, had he not 
been persuaded that it was lawful. ** It was my certain belief that those which 
were best able to judge of the lawfulness of it had been aequainted with it« 
. and given way unto it. More reasons I had to persuade to this belief than I 
dare utt^, which I will never to the suspicion of any, though I should be to the^ 
rack for it." Gunpowder Treason, edition of 1679, p. 242. In reference to the 
same subject he proceeds in a subsequent letter t ^ 'M do answer your speech 
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wtUi Mr. Brown thu<. Before that I knew anything of this plot, I did ask 
Mr. Farmer (Gamel) what the meaning of Che pope's brief was." (This brief 
was sent to Garnet on the 19Ch of July, 1608, in conseqiience of Watson's trea- 
son, which I mention because a very erroneoas meaning has been given to this 
passage in Miss Aiitin's Court of James I.^ ** He told me they were not, mean- 
ing priests, to undertake to procure any stirrs : but yet they would not hinder 
any ( neither was it the pope's mind they should) that should be undertaken 
for catholick good. I did never utter thus much, nor would not, but to yon : 
and this answer, with Mr. Gatesbye's proceedings with him and me, gave me 
absolute belief that the matter in general was approved, though every particular 
was not known." p. 250, 251. Hence it appears to have been the persuasion of 
Digby that Garnet approved of the plot. But had he any assurance of it ? It is 
plain that he had not. "As I did not know directly that it was approved by 
such, so did I hold it in my conscience the best not to know any more, if I 
might." p. 242. This concession appears to take away the force of his previous 
testimony. 

With respect to Greenway, it is certain that he knew of the secret in con- 
fession. But of this the ministers were unacquainted at the time of the procla- 
mation. The grounds of the charge against him were the following : !<>. Accord- 
ing to the attorney- general at the trial. Bates had acknowledged that he 
mentioned the matter to Greenway, and received from him instructions to do 
whatever his master should order. On the other side Greenway, in a paper 
which lies before me, declares on his salvation that Bates never spoke one word 
to him on the subject, either in or out of confession : and Bates himself, in a 
letter written before he suffered, asserts that he merely said it was his suspicion 
that Greenway might have known something of tlie plot. 2°. On the sixth of 
November Greenway rode to the conspirators at Huddington, and administered 
to them the sacrament.' He replies that, having learned, from a letter written 
by sir Everard to lady Digby, the danger in which they were, he deemed it a 
duty to offer to them the aids of religion, before they suffered that death whi<^ 
threatened them : that for this purpose he rode to Huddington, and then, after 
a few hours, left them for the house of Mr. Abingdon, at Henlip. Greenway 
escaped to Flanders. • 

The charge against Gerard rested at first on the very slender foundation I 
already mentioned in chapter 1st, p. 2S, note. The moment it was made, he 
loudly proclaimed his innocence, and in several letters demanded Justice from 
the lords in the council. Six-and-twenty years later the charge was revived 
against him by Anthony Smith, a secular clergyman, who made affidavit before 
Dr. Smith, bishop of Ghalcedon and vicar apostolic in England, that in his 
hearing Gerard had said, in the novitiate at Liege, that be worked in the mine 
with the lay consf^ators tiil his clothes were as wet with perspiration as if they 
had been dipped in water; and that the general condemnation of the {dot was 
chiefly owing to its bad success, as had often happened to the attempts of un- 
fortunate generals in war. MS. copy dated April 11, 1631. On the contrary, 
Gerard, being called upon by his superiors, again proclaimed his Innocence, 
asserted it on oath, and took the sacrament upon it : and it may be thought 
some, though-not very conclusive, proof in his favour, that Faukes, In his exa- 
mination on the 8th of November, says, that ** none but gentlemen worked in 
the mine." (Original in the State Paper Office.) For my own part, after having 
read what he wrote in his own vindication, I cannot doubt his innocence, and 
suspect that Smith unintentionally attributed to him what he had heard him say 
of some other person. 

I will only add that implicit faith Is not to be given even to the documents 
published by the government. Winter is said to have confessed that Faukes 
went to Flanders with the intention of communicating the plot to Owen. (Gtin- 
powdcr Treason; p. 66.) Faukes is also made to assert the same. ** I retired into 
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the low couDtreys by advice and direction of the re$i, a$ well to acquaint 
Owen with the particulars of the plot, as also leait by my lopger stay I 
might have grown suspicious." Ibid., 43. The original of Winter's confession 
is lost ; that of Faukes is still in the State Paper Office, but I understand that it 
does not contain the passage which is printed in italics. Two other instances are 
noticed by Mr. Jardine, p. 6. 



Note E. p. 54. 

This cenlroTcrsy brought to light a fact which James was most aniious to 
conceal. 

The reader is aware of the two papal breves, which had been issued by Cle- 
ment YIII. in contemplation of the approaching death of Elizabeth. I cannot 
discover that any copies of these breves exist; but from a copy of the letter 
which accompanied them, when they were sent to the nuncio at Brussels, may 
be formed a pretty correct notion of their purport. ** Ad Anglos eatholicos," 
says the pontiff, **scripsimu8, eosque efficaciter hortati sumus ut, si unquam 
alias, nunc maxime Concordes et unanimes sint, ac quibusvis terrenis affectibus 
et perturbationibus semotis, ad solam Dei gloriam, veram regni utilitatem, et 
fldei catholics conversationem aspiciant : neque se ad hsreticorum consilia ad- 
jungi, eorumve dolis et astu se de sua constantia dimoveri patiantur. Scripsimns 
etiam ad Arcbiprssbyterum Anglis ejusque assistentes, et csterum clerum, ut 
tam necessariam eatholicorom, prssertim nobilinm, unionem summo studio 
conserventi eosque omni officii genere permoveant, ne cui suffragentur in hoc 
gravissimo negotio, nisi vere catholico, ut quod summopere in Domino cupi- 
mus, sancta et salutaris novi regis creatio, Del adjutrice gratia, sequatnr.*' 
BIS. letter. 

Of the breves James had complained as prejudicial to his right to the crown ; 
and Bellarmine In his reply, under the name of Matthsus Tortus, took occasion 
to publish a letter written by the king himself to Clement YIII. in 1599, in 
which he solicited the dignity of cardinal for a Scottish catholic, the bishop of 
of Yalzon, and subscribed himself, Beatitudinis vestrs obsequentissimus filius. 
J. R. (See it in Rushworth, i. 166.) This was a stroke for which James was not 
prepared : at first he sank under it; he saw himself convicted of duplicity or 
perfidy in the eyes of all Europe. As his only resource he determined to deny 
the fact. Balmerino, his secretary at the time, was summoned before the coun- 
cil; and after several examinations, at the last of which the king himself at- 
tended unseen, yet within hearing, he consented to acknowledge that he had 
artfully procured the royal signature to the letter, but at the same time had 
kept his sovereign in ignorance both of its contents and of its address. 

If we inquire more nearly into the artifice which he was supposed to have 
employed for this purpose, we shall pronounce the s.tory totally unworthy of 
credit. Balmerino was made to confess that, finding he could not prevail on the 
king to open a correspondence with the pope, he procured a letter to be com- 
posed by Edward Drummond : this, at a moment when James was about to 
mount his horse on a hunting-party, was laid in the midst of several other des- 
patches before him; and the king in the hurry signed it together with the others 
iQ total ignorance of its object. 

This is sufficiently improbable, but let us ask what were the other despatches? 
They were letters to the dukes of Florence and Savoy, and to the cardinals 
% Aldobrandini, Bellarmine, and Cajetan at Rome. So much it was necessary to 
admit, otherwise Bellarmine would have published them. Now what could in- 
duce the king to write to these three cardinals ? The answer is, that he never 
meant to do so ; that the letters were placed before him without any address, 
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and signed by him onder the notton that they would be forwarded to the car- 
dinals of the house of Guise, his maternal relations; that they were th«s sent 
in one pacliet to the archbishop of Glasgow, his ambassador at the court of 
France, and directed by that prelate, without any authority from the king, to 
the three cardinals Aldobrandini, Bellarmine, and eajetan !— See Balmerino's 
confession, or rather the declaration which was composed for him to sign, in 
Tortura Torti, p. 388. 

No man can read this story without pronouncing it at once a collection of 
falsehoods. Indeed it was so understood at the time. " He confessed simulatly^ 
as was thought by thesse that best wnderstood the courte, and hou matten then 
went, to liberal the king of suche grossnes." Balfour, ii. 29. 

In consequence of his confession, Balmerino's name was erased troto the list 
of privy councillors in England, and he was sent to be tried in Scotland, where 
he received Judgment of death. " Bot by the king's secrett commands to the 
earle of Dumbar, he was againe remitted to the custodey of the lord Scone, as a 
closse prissoner, to be keipt at Falkland; and from thence was enlarged and 
confyned to his auen housses in Angus shyre, and Balmerinoche in FyfTe shyre, 
quher he deyed of a feuer and waieknes in the stomache, some few moonthes 
after the death of his arch-enimey and competitor, Ceicill, earl of Salisburrey 
(after qubome), if aney tyme he had surwiued (as was talked by them that best 
knew the king's mynd), he had beine in grater crydit with his master than 
leuer." Wfoari ii. 30. 



Note F. p. 133. 

The «hief object of Bennet's mission to Rome was to obtain a bishop (o pre- 
side oyer the English catholic church. The secular clergy had repeatedly re- 
. monstrated against the government by an archpriest : but, though their case 
was supported by the favourable testimony of Barberini, the nuncio at Paris, 
and Bentivoglio, the nuncio at Brussels, they did not succeed before the death 
of Harrison, the second archpriest after Blackwall. Then Bennet, accompanied 
by Farrar, another clergyman, pressed the matter on the attention of Gre- 
gory XY., the reigning pope. Their principal advocate was cardinal Bandini, 
who argued that every church, by the institullon of Christ, ought to be placed 
under the superintendence of bishops, that^ had episcopal government been 
established among the English catholics, the disputes of the missionaries, the 
unadvised attempts against the state, and even the gunpowder plot, would In all 
probability have been prevented ; and that, unless the request of the clergy were 
granted, the French prelates, and particularly the archbishop of Rouen, who 
had already made some attempts,^would take upon themselves the chief care of ^ 

the English church. He was opposed by cardinal Meliini, who contended that 
episcopal government was not essential to the existence of a provincial church; 
that to introduce it into England would be to expose the catholics to additional 
severities ; and that the connexion already existing between the French and 
English clergy made it probable that the latter, if placed under a bishop, would 
make common cause, and demand the same privileges with the former. The 
jpelition of Bennet was strongly supported by the French and Spanish ambas- 
sadors : and the pope had expressed a disposition to gratify the clergy, when the 
adversaries of the measure, as a last resource, appealed to the fears and jea- 
lousies of James. Toby Matthews, pretending an unwillingness that any arrange* 
ment should be adopted which might prove disagreeable to the king, revealed 
the whole proceeding to the council. James was not deceived as to his motive 
(see a letter In Cabala, 993, and others in Bacon's works, vol. vi.); but he com- 
municated to. the pontiff, through the Spanish ambassador, his resolution nevep 
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to admit a catbolic bishop into his domiaions. Gregory hesitated; Instead of 
four bishops he appointed only one; and, tliat the new prelate might be less 
objectionable, he selected for the office Dr. Bishop, who had formerly signed 
the celebrated protestation of allegiance in the last year of Elizabeth. Still, as 
it was doabtfal how far the king might yield, or the bishop himself might form 
connexions with the French prelates, he made him reyocable at pleasure. He 
was consecrated in France, and received power to exercise episcopal authority 
over the catholics of England and Scotland. But the Scots immediately remon- 
strated : they never had been, they never would be subject to an English pre- 
late : and 'Gregory, to satisfy this national jealousy, ordered Bishop to abstain, 
till further orders, from pretending to any jurisdiction within the kingdom of 
Scotland. MSS. penes me. 



Note G. p. 206. 

Rnshworlh and Prynne complain bitterly of the indulgence granted to re- 
cusants in their compositions. The fact was, that the fine to the proprietor in 
the first instance was moderate in comparison with the penalty due by the 
law. But every estate was burthened with a great number of annuities to dif- 
ferent branches of the family, and of these, as they fell in, one-third was se- 
cured to the crown. I will give, for an example, the composition of Mr. Tankard, 
of Boroaghbridge, and have selected it, because it was one of those selected by 
Rushworth as a subject of complaint. 

p / Sessio Gommiss. apud Maner. 
JDniBegis, etc. 16«dieOctob. 
Ebor. [ A.n. 1630. 

'* Thomas Tankard of Borowbriggs in the county of York Esqr. hath this day 
compounded with his majesties commissioners for himself and Frances his wife, 
for ail his manors, lands, tenements, and hereditaments with their appurte- 
nances in the county of York, for the sum of sixty-six pounds, thirteen shillings 
four pence in present. And after the determination of an annual rent of lOOf. 
payable to Roger Beckwtth of Aldborough, the sum of 83 ^ 6$. 8(f. more. And 
after the death of Merial Tankard of Gopgrave widow, the sum of 331. Bs. 8d. 
more. And after the determination of an annuity to Mary Tankard bis sister, 
the sum of 162. 13$. 4d. more. And after the determination of an annuity 
of 802. payable to Gatherine Tankard, sister of him the said Thomas Tankard, 
till the sum of six hundred pounds be paid, 26{. iZs. 4d. more. And after the 
determination of an annuity of 10(. payable to Ghristopber Lancaster of Grab- 
trees in the county of Westmoreland during his life, the sum of ZL 6$. Bd. more. 
And after the determination of an annuity of 10(. payable unto Hugh Tankard 
during his life, the samof 3L 68, 8d. more. And after the determination of 
an annuity of iOl. payable to Peter r^orth after the expiration of 15 years 
beginning 32. 6<. 8d. more. And after the determination of an 

annuity payable to Ralph Ellis during his life, the sum of SL 6s. Sd. more. 
All which several sums as they shall fall due, are to be paid at Martinmass and 
\Vhilsontide by equal portions. And to give bond for the first half year's rent 
accordingly, as also for the payment of one whoVe year's rent, which was due 
unto his majesty at Martinmass An. 1629, and Whitsontide 1630. All his ar- 
reages are included in this composition.'' 

This estate was forfeited under the Gommonwealth, and Rushwortb, who 
thought 2002. a-year too small a fine to be paid by the catholic proprietor on 
account of his religion, was not ashamed to value the fee simple at no more 
than 6002. He purchased it for that sum^ MS. copies of the coropositionn 
penes me. 
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Note H. p. 247. 

This is plain from the following letter of the king to the earl of Nilhisdale, 
preserved in the charter-room at Teregles : — 

** Nithisdaili, — It is now time for me to bidd you looke to yourself e : for 
longer then the 13 of the next month" (the day on which the English parliament 
was to meet) '*I will not warrant you but that ye will hear of a breache 
betwixt me and my covenanting rebelles. Of this I have written to the mar- 
tiuiss Douglas, but under condition of secresy, the whlykewais I requyre of 
you. Onlie f permit you with the same caution to advertise Winton : For the 
rest referring you to this bearer (who knows nothing of the substance of this 
letter}, I rest your assured frend, 

*'Gharlb8 R. 

** Whytehall the 27 March 
** 1640. 

'* Assistance by the grace of God ye shall have, and as soon as I may, but 
when, as yet I cannot certainly tell you." 
But assistaoce the unfortunate earl bad not. 



Note I. pp. 287. 298. 

The reader will perhaps be surprised that I have not alluded to the immense 
multitude of English protestants said to have been massacred at the breaking 
out of the rebellion. I am perfectly aware that Clarendon speaks '*of forty or 
fifty thousand murdered before they suspected themselves to be in any danger, 
or could provide for their own defence by drawing together in towns or strong 
houses " ( Clarendon, 1, 299. See also his History of the Irish Rebellion] ; that a 
nameless writer, copied by Malson, says> that the insurgents *' within a few days 
murdered an incredible number of protestants, men, women, and children, in- 
discriminately " (Nalson, ii. 591 ) ; that May asserts "that the persons of above 
300,000 men, women, and children, were murdered, many of them with ex- 
quisite and unheard-of tortures, within the space of one month" (May, 18); and 
that the same has been repeated by writers without number. But such assertions 
appear to me rhetorical flourishes, rather than historical statements. Th.ey are 
not founded on authentic documents. They lead the reader to suppose, that the 
rebels had formed a plan to surprise and murder all the piotestant inhabitants : 
whereas the fact was, that they sought to recover the lands which, in the last 
and in the present reign, had been taken from them and givea to the English 
planters. They warned the intruders to be gone $ they expelled them from the 
plantations; they seized their goods, and burnt their houses. That in the prose- 
cution of this object many lives would be lost on both sides is evident. As early 
as October 2t, colonel Crawford killed 300 Irish with his cavalry without the 
loss of a man, and on the 28 th colonel Matthews slaughtered above 150 more, 
<< starting them like hares out of the bushes" (Carte, i. 186j; and on the other 
hand, many insulated acts of murder by the rebels* prompted chiefly by the 
revenge of individuals, occurred. But that no premeditated design of a general 
massacre existed, and that no such massacre was made, is evident from the offi- 
cial despatches of the lords justices during the months of October, November, 
and December. 

I''. Wc have their despatches of October the 25th, with the accompanying 
documents ^ Lords* Journal, iv. 412. Nalson, ii. 514— 523) : but in these there 
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ifl BO mention of any one murder. After detailing the rising and plundering by 
the insnrgente, they add, **thiB, though loo much, is all that we yet hear is 
done by them." Journals, ibid. Malson, ii. 616. 

2^. In a letter to the privy council, of November 15, they thus describe the 
conduct of the rebel* : " They have seized the houses and estates pf almost all 
the English in the counties of Monaghan, Gavan, Fermanagh, Armaghi Tirone, 
Donegal, Leitrim, Longford, and a great part of the county of Downe, some of 
which are houses of good strength^ and dispossessed the English of their arms, 
and some of the English gentlemen whose houses they seized (even without any 
resistance in regard of the suddenness of their surprise), the rebels most bar- 
barously, not only murdered, but, as we are informed, hewed some of them to 
pieces. They surprised the greatest part of a horse troop of his majesties army, 
commanded by the lord Grandisson, in the county of Armagh, and possessed 
themselves of their arms. They apprehended the lord Gaulfield and sir Edward 
Trevor, a member of this board, and sir Charles Pointes, and Mr. Branthwait, 
agent to the earl of Essex, and a great number of other gentlemen of good 
quality of the English in several parts, whom they still keep prisoners; as also 
the lord Blayney's lady and children, and divers other ladies and gentlewomen. 
They have wasted, destroyed, and spoyled wheresoever they came, and now 
theirTfury begins to threaten the English plantations in the iQueen's county 
and King's county, and, by their example, the sheriff of the county of 
Longford, a native and papist, is likewise risen in arms, and followed by the 
Irish there, where they rob, spoyi, and destroy the English with great cruelty. 
" In these their assaults of the English, they have slain many, robbed and 
spoyled thousands, reduced men of good estates in lands, who lived plentifully 
and well, to such a condition as they left them not so much as a shirt to cover 
their nakedness. They turned out of their esUtes many of considerable for- 
tunes in goods, and left them in great want and misery, and even the Irish 
servants and tenants of the English, who lived under them, rise against them 
with great malignity, and joyn with the rebels. They defaced the chargeable 
buildlDgs and profitable improvements of the English, to their uttermost power. 
They threaten all the English to be gone by a time, or they will destroy them 
utterly -, and indeed they give out publickly, that their porpose is totally to ex- 
lirp the English and protestants, and not to Uy down anna until, by act of 
parliament here, the Romish religion be established^ and. that the government 
be settled in the hanflsof the natives, and all the old Irish restored to the lands 
of theiriSupposed ancestors." Nalson, p. 889. 

3°. In another of the same date, to be read in the house of commons, they 
express themselves thns : *• By killing and destroying so many English and pro- 
testants in several parts, by robbing and spoyling of them, and many thousands 
more of his majesties ^ood subjects, by seizing so many castles, houses, and 
places of strength, in several parts of the kingdom, by threatning the English 
to depart, or otherwise they will destroy them utterly; and all their wickedness 
acted against the English and protestants, with so much inhumanity and cruelty, 
as cannot be imagined to come from christians, even towards infidels." Ibid. 

p. 893, 

4*. In the fourth, of November 25, they describe the progress of the rebellion. 
*' In both counties, as well Wickloe as Wexford, all the castles and houses of 
the English, with all their substance, are come into the hands of the rebels, 
and the English, with their wives and children striped naked, and banished 
thence by their fury and rage. The rebels in the county of Longford do still 
increase also, as well as in their numbers, as in their violence. The Ulster 
rebels are grown so strong, as they have sufficient men to leave behind them 
in the places they have gotten northward, and to lay siege to some not yet 

taken They have already taken Melllfont, the lord Moor's house, though 

with the loss of about 120 men of theirs, and there (in cold blood) they murdere4 ' 
VJ. 29 
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ten of Ibose that manfully defended that place In tbe county of Heaiii 

also* . . • . tha rebels rob and spoii the English protestants till within atx miles 
of Dublin." Ibid. 900, OQl. 

&«• We have a fifth despatch, of November 27th, ^< The disturbances are now 
grown so general, that In most places, and even round about this city within 
four miles of us» not only the open rebels of mere Irish, but the natives, men, 
women, and children, joyn together and fall on tbe neighbours that are English 
or protestants» and rob and spoil them of all they have, nor can we belp it.'' 
Nalson, 902. 

6"*. I shall add a sixth, of December 14th, ** They continue their rage and 
malignity against the English and protestants, who if they leave their goods or 
cattel for more safety with any -papists, those are called out by the rebels, and 
Uie pApists, goods or cattel left beUnd ; and now upon some new councils taken 
by tbeoi. they have added to their former a farther degree of cruelty, even of 
the b^est nature, which is to proclaim, that if any Irish shall harbour or 
relieve any English, that be suffered to escape them with his life, that it shall 
be penal even to death to such Irish ; and so they will be sure, though they put 
not those English actually to the sword, yet they do as certainly and with more 
cruelty col them off that way, than if they had done it by the sword ; and they 
profess they will never give over Until they leave not any seed of an English- 
man In Ireland." Ibid. 911 . They then add an account of a castle in the town 
of Longford having surrendered on a promise of quarter, when a priest killed 
tbe minister, and others killed some of the captives and hanged the rest. Ibid. 
91 a. *' The rebels of the county of Kildare have taken the Naas and Rildare in 
the eoiuity Of Kildare. The rebels of Mealh have taken Trim and Ashboy in 
tbe county of Mealh, and divers other places. The rebels of the county of 
Dublin have possessed Swoords and Rathcoole^ and spoyled all the English and 
protestants even to the gates of Dublin." Nalson, 914. 

If we consider the language of these despalches, and at the same time recol- 
lect who were the writers, and what an interest they had in exaggerating the 
excesses of the insurgents, we must, I think, conclude that hithertono general 
massacre had been made or attempted. 

On the 23d of December the same lords justices granted a commission to 
Henry Jones, dean of Kilmore, and seven other clergymen, in these words : 
'* Know ye Iha^ we do hereby give unto yon full power and au- 
thority to call before you, and examine upon oath on the holy Evange- 
lists as well all such persons as have been robbed and despoiled as all 

tbe witnesses, that can give testimony therein what robberies and spoils have 
been committed on them since the 29d of October last, or shall hereafter be 
committed on them or any of them : what the particulars were, or are, whereof 
they were or shall be so robbed or spoiled ; to what value, by whom, what their 
names are, or where they now or last dwelt that committed these robberies. 
On what day or night the said robberies or spoils committed, or to be committed, 
were done ; what traitorous or disloyal words, speeches, or actions, were then 
or at any other time uttered or committed by those robbers or any of them, and 
how often ; and . all other circumstances concerning the said particulars, and 
every of them. And you, our said commissioners are to reduce to writing all 
the examinations, etc., and the same to return to our Justices and council of 
this our realm of Ireland." Temple, Irish Reb. p. 137. 

Let the reader consider tbe purport of this commission, and he will certaioly 
think it straugc that, if a general massacre of the protestants bad taken place, 
if 200,000, as May says, or even the smaller number of 40,000 or 50,000, had 
been murdered* tbelordsjustioes should have omitted to extend the inquiry to so 
bloody a transactton. However, on the 18th of January, 1643, they issued ano- 
ther commission to the same persons, with this additional instruction, to inquire 
"^'what lands had been seized, and what murders committed by the rebels; 
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wbat munlMrs of British protesUnts had perished in the vrij to Dublfii, or any 
place whither they fled, aod how many had tamed papists since the 29d of 
October." Warner, 161. 294. Here murders are indeed mentioned, bat in such 
a manner as to prove that the justices were still ignorant of any general or 
even extensive massacre. 

The commissioners accordingly took depositions fk>om March 24th till Oc- 
tober, 1644, and the examinationft fill thirty-two large volumes folio, deposited 
in the college library at Dablin. Warner, after a diligent inspection, observes, 
that **in infinitely the greatest number oif them, the words being duly strom, 
have the pen drawn through them, with the same ink with which the exami- 
nations were written; and ih several of those where such words remain, many 
parts of the examinations are crossed out. This is a circumstance which shows 
that the bulk of this immense collection is parole evidence, and upon report of 
common fame." Ibid. 295. 

Out of these examinations, therefore, the commissioners collected those wliich 
had been made upon oath, and consigned them to another book, attesting with 
their signatures that the copies were correct. *' From these, then, it appears 
that the whole number of persons killed by the rebels out of war, not at the 
beginning only, but in the course of the two first years of the rebellion, 
amounted altogether to 2109 : on the report of other protestants, 1619 more, 
and on the report of some of the rebels themselves, a further number of 300 ; 
the whoie making 4028. Besides these murders, there is in the same collection 
evidence, on the report of others, of 8000 killed by ill usage : and if we allow 
that the cruelties of the Irish out of war extended to these numbers (which, 
considering the nature of several of the depositions, I think in my conscience 
we cannot), yet, to be impartial, we must allow that there is no pretence for 
laying a greater number to their charge.'' Warner, 297. * 

I shall not lengthen this note by narrating the recriminations of the Irish* 
That they suffered as much as they inflicted, cannot be doubted. But the blame 
of such barbarities should not rest solely wiOi the perpetrators on either side c 
it oug^t to be shared by those who originally sowed the seeds of these calamities 
by civil oppression and religious persecution*. 



Note K. p. 295. 

The following letter from the queen to Madame de Saint-Georges, exphiins 
her feelings, and the reasons of her voyage to Holland : — '*Ma mie Saint- 
Georges, ce gentilhomme s'en va si bien ioformd dcs raisons que j'ai cues de 
sortir d'Angleterre, que lorsque vous les saurez, vous vous ^tounerez que Je ne 
Tale pas fait plus t6t : car, k moins que de me rdsoudre A la prison, je ne pouvois 
pas demeurer. Encore s'il n'y avoit eu que moi k souffirir, Je suis si aoooutum^e 
aux afflictions que cela cill pass^ comme le reste. Mais leur dessein dtoit de me 
s^parer du roi mon seigneur, et ils disolent publiquement qu'une Heine n'^toit 
qu'une sujette, et ^toit pour passer par les lois du pays comme les autres : 
ensuite ils m'opt accus^e publiquement en disant que j'avois voulu renverser 
les lois et la religion du royaume, et que c'^toit moi que avois fait r6volter les 
Irlandois. On a fait venir des t^moins pour jurer que cela ^toit ; «nfin, on 
pr^tendoit que tant que jc demeurerois aupres du roi, I'^tat seroit en danger, 
et beaucoup d'autres chosesqul seroient trop longnes k ^rire; telles que venir 
k ma maison lorsque j'^tois a la chapelle, enfoncer mes portes, menacer de tout, 
tuer : et cela, j'avoue, ne m'a fait grande peur : mais 11 est vrai que d'dtre 
sous la tyrannie est une chose qui ne se pent exprlmer, et durantoe temps, as- 
sist^e de personne, jugez en quel ^tat j'^tois. — S'il arrivoit que je vous visse, 
11 y auroit cbosas qui ne se peuvent dcrire^ et pires que tout ce qa*on peut 
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penser, que Je TOusdirols. Priez Dieu pourmoi, car ii n*y a pas une plus mi- 
serable crtotore au moDdequemoi.' Eioigo^e da roi mon seigneur, de mes 
enfins, hors de mon pays et sans esp^rance de retourner sans danger Mdent, 
d^laisste de tout le monde : ah ! Dieu m'asslste et Ics iKmnes priires de mes 
amis, parmi lesquels vous ^tes ma mie. Je yous prie de fsire mes 'jecomman- 
dations k ma mie Vitry, et lui dites que J'ai tant k terire, que j'espire qu'elle 
m*eieusera pour cetle fois. Recommandez>moi anx bonnes Carm^liies de Paris. 
Si Je pouvois, Je me souhaiterois bien avec elles : mais Je ne sais si cela me 
sera permis. Je tous assure que c'est la seole chose a quoi je songe avec plaisir. 
Faites aussi mes recommandalions k ma ni^, et croyez que rien ne m'em- 
ptehera d'etre ce que Je tous ai toujonrs promis, voire bien bonne amie, 

'* HKmiBTTE- Maris, Reine. • 
*' La Haye. ce 28 Mai.*' 

CapeBgue, from MSS. B6thune. 9339. 



NcyrE L. p. 367. 



Nothing more clearly shows the readiness of Charles to engage in intrigue, 
and the subtleties and Dilsehood to which he could occasionally descend, than 
the history of Glamorgan's mission to Ireland. In this note I purpose to lay 
before the reader the substance of the several documents relating to the 
transaction. 

On the Ist of April, 1644, the king gave to him, by the name of Edward 
Somerset alias Plantagenet, lord Herbert, baron Beaufort, etc. a commbsion 
under the great seal, appointing him commander-in-chief of three armies of 
Englishmen, Irishmen, and foreigners, authorizing him to raise monies on the 
securities of the royal wardships, customs, woods, etc., furnishing him with 
patents of nobility from the title of marquess to that of baronet, to be filled up 
with names at his discretion, promising to give the princess Elizabeth to tiis son 
Plantagenet in marriage with a dower of 300,000L, a sum which did not much 
exceed what Herbert and his father had already spent in the king's service, and 
in addition to Herbert himself the title of duke of Somerset, with the George 
and blue ribbon. From the Nuncio's Memoirs in Birch's Inquiry, p. 22. 

This commission was granted in consequence of an understanding with the 
deputies from the confederate catholics, who were then at Oxford, and its object 
is fully explained by Herbert himself in a letter to Clarendon, to be laid before 
Charles II. and dated June 11, 1660. "For his majesty 'is better information, 
through your favour, and by the channel of your lordship's understanding things 
rightly, give me leave to acquaint you with one chief key, wherewith to open 
the secret passage between his late majesty and myself in order to his service ; 
which was no other than a real exposing of myself to any expense or difficulty, 
rather than his Just design should not take place; or, in taking effect, that his 
honour should suffer. An effect you may Justly say, relishing more Of a passio- 
nate and blind affection to his majesty's service, than of discretion and care of 
myself. This made me take a resolution that he should have seemed angry with 
me at my return out of Ireland, until I had brought him into a posture and 
power to own his commands, lo make good his instructions, and to reward my 
faithfulness and zeal therein. 

** Your lordship may well wonder, and the king too, at the amplitude of my 
commission, but when you have understood the height of his majesty's design, 
you will soon be satisfied that nothing less could have made me capable to effect 
it;. being that one army of 10,000 men was to have come out of Ireland through 
North Wales ; another of a like number, at least, under my command in chief, 
,faave expected my return in South Wales, which sir Henry Gage was to have 
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commanded as lieutenanl-geDeral ; and a third should have consigtcd of a 
matter of 6000 men, 2000 of ivhich were to have been Liegois, commanded by 
sir Francis Edmonds, 2000 Lorrainers, to have been commanded by colonel 
Browne, and 2000 of such French, English, Scots, and Irish, as could be drawn 
out of Flanders and Holland. And the 6000 were to have been, by the prince 
of Orange's assistance, in the associated counties ; and the governor of Lyne, 
cousin german to major Bacon, major of my own regiment, was to have de- 
livered the town unto them. 

**The maintenance of this army of foreigners was to have come from the 
pope, and such calholick princes as he should have drawn Into it, having en- 
gaged to afford and procure 30,000(. a month ; out of which the foreign army was 
flrst to be provided for, and the remainder- to be divided among the other 
armies. And for this purpose hlid I power to treat with the pope and catholic 
princes with particular advantages promised to catholicks for the quiet enjoying 
their religion, without the penalties which the statutes in force had power to 
inflict upon them. And my instructions for this purpose, an my powers to 
treat and conclude thereupon, were signed by the king under his pocket signet, 
with blanks for me to put in the names of pope or princes, to the end the king 
might have a starting-hole to deny the having given me such commissions, if 
excepted against by his own subjects; leaving me as it were at stake, who 
for his majesty's sake was willing to undergo it, trusting to his word alone." 
Clarendon Papers, ii. 201, 202. 

But his departure was delayed by Ormond's objeetions to the conditions of 
peace ; and the king, to relieve himself from the difficulty, proposed to Herbert 
, , to proceed to Ireland, and grant privately to the catholics those concessions 
which the lord-lieutenant hesitated to make, on condition of receiving in re- 
turn an army of 10,000 men for the royal service. In consequence, on the 27th 
of December, Charles announced to Ormond that Herbert was going to Ireland 
under an engagement to further the peace. Carte, ii. App. p. 5. 

1645, January 2nd. Glamorgan (he was now honoured with the title. of earl, 
of Glamorgan ) received these instructions. "First you may ingage y estate, 
interest and creditt that we will most really and punctually performe any our 
promises to the Irish, and as it is necessary to conclude a peace suddainely, soe 
whatsover shall be consented unto by our lieutenant the marquis of Ormond, 
We will dye a thousand deaths rather than disannull or break it; and if vpon 
necessity any thing be to be condescended unto, and yet |he lord marquis not 
willing to be seene therein, as not fitt for us at the present publickely to owne, 
doe you endeavour to supply the same." Century of Inventions by Mr. Partington, 
original letters and official papers, xxxv. Then follows a promise to perform 
any promise made by him to Ormond or others, etc. 

January 6. He received a commission to levy any number of men in Ireland 
and other parts beyond the sea, with power to appoint officers, receive the 
king's rents, etc. Birch, p. 18, from the Nuncio's Memoirs, fol. 713. 

January 12. He received another warrant of a most extraordinary descrip- 
tion, which I shall transcribe from a MS. copy in my possession, attested with 
his signature, and probably the very same which he gave to Ormond after his 
arrest and imprisonment. 

"Charles Rsx 

" Charles by the grace of God king of England Scotland France and Ireland 
Defender of the Fayth, etc. To our Ri^jk^ trusty and Right well beloved Cossin 
Edward Earle of Glamorgan greetinge. Whereas wee haue had sufficient and 
ample testimony of y approued wisdome and fidelitl. Soe great is the con- 
fidence we repose in yo^ as that whatsoeuer yo^ shall perform as warranted 
only under our signe manuall pockctt signctt or private marke or even by 
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woorde of mottlhe w^Nrat farther cerimoDii, vee doo in the vorde of a kinge 
aDd a criiUan promU to make good to all iotents and porposes as effectnallf as 
if yoor anlhoritl from as had hinne under oor great seale of England w^ this 
advantage that wee shall esteem oar self farr the moore obliged to yo^ for y 
gallantry in not standing apon such nice tearms to doe as service w^ we shall 
God willing rewarde. And althoaghe yo^ exceed what law can warrant or any 
power of oars reach onto, as not knowinge what yo^ may haye need of, y^ it 
being for oar service, wee oblige oarself not only to give yo^ our pardon, but' 
to roantayne the same w^ all oar might and power, and though, either by 
accident yo^ loose or by any other occasion yo^ shall deem necessary to deposit 
any of oar warrants and so wante them at yo' retame, wee faythfolly promise 
to make them good at yoor returne, and to supply any thinge wheerin they 
shall be founde defective, it not being convenient for us at this time to dispute 
upon them, for of what wee haue heer sett downe yo^ may rest confident, if 
theer be fayth or truth in man; proceed theerfor eheerfally, spedelj, and 
iMaldly, and for yo' so doinge this shal be jc^ sufficient warrant. Giuen 
at our Court at Oxford under our signe manuall and privat signet this 12 of 
January 1644. 

Glamorgak. 

** To our Right trustj and Right well beloved 
cosin Edward Earle of Glamorgan." 

Indorsed *' The Earle of Glamorgan's further 
aulhoritj." 

Feb. 12. Glamorgan had left Oxford, and was raising money in Wales, when 
Charles sent him other despatches, and with them a letter desiring him to 
hasten to Ireland. In it he acknowledges the danger of the undertaking, that 
Glamorgan had already spent above a million of crowns in his service, and 
that he was bound in gratitude to take care of him next to his own wife and 
children. ** What I can further thinke at this pfit is to send y^ the blue ribben, 
and a warrant for the title of duke of Somerset, both w^^ accept and make vse 
of at your discretion, and if you should deferre y* publishing of either for a 
whyle to avoyde envye, and my being importuned by others, yet I promise yo' 
antiquitie for y* one and your pattent for the other shall bear date with the 
warrants." Century of Inventions, p. xxxiv. On the 18th of August, 1660, the 
marquess of Hertford complained that this patent was injurious to him, as he 
claimed the title of S^erset; Glamorgan, then marquess of Worcester, readily 
surrendered it on the 3d of September, and bis son was created duke ^ 
Beaufort. 

On March 12, the king wrote to bim the following letter : 

"Herbert, 

** I wonder you are not yet gone for Ireland ; but since you have stayed all 
this time, I hope these will ouerlake you, whereby you will the more see the 
great trust and confidence I repose in your integrity, of which I have had soe 
long and so good experience : commanding yow to deale with all ingenuity and 
freedome with our lieutenant of Ireland the marquess of Ormond, and on the 
word of a king and a christian I will make good any thing which our lieutenant 
shall be induced unto upon your persuasion : and if you find it fitting, you may 
privately shew him these, which I intend not as obligatory to him, but to 
myselfe, and for both your encouragements and wanantise, in whom I repose 
my cbeefest hopes, not having in all my kiogdoraes two such subjects; whose 
endeauours joining, I am confident t#be soone drawcn out of the mire I am 
now enforced to wallow in." Century of Inventions, xxxviii. 

What were the writings meant by the word *" these" which Glamorgan 
might show to Ormond if he thought fitting ? Probably the following warrant, 
dated at Oxford on the sameday. 
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*<Ghables R. 

*^ Charles by the Grace of God King of England Scotland France and. Ire- 
land Defender of the Fayth etc. To our right trusty and welbeloyed Gosin 
Edward earle of Glamorgan Greeting. We reposing great and espitiall trust, 
and confidence in y>^ approved wisdome, and fidelity doe by these (as firmely as 
under our great seale to all intents and purposes] Authorise and give you 
power to treate and conclude w*^ the Confederat Romaine Gatholikes in our 
Kingdom of Ireland, if vpon necessity any thing be to be condescended ynto ' 
wherein our Lieutenant can not so well be scene In as not fitt for ys at the 
present publlkely to owne, and therefore we charge you to procecde according 
to this our warrant w all possible secresie, and for whatsoever yon shall en- 
gage your selfe, vpon such valuable considerations as yon in yr iudgement shall 
deeme fitt, we promise in the word of a King and aGhristian to ratifie and 
performe the same, that shall be graunted by you, and vnder your hand and 
seale, the sayd confederat Gatholikes having by theyr supplyes testified theyre 
zeale to our service, and this shall be in cache particular to you a sufficient 
warrant. Given at our Court at Oxford, under our signetl and Royall signature 
the twelfe day of Marcbe in the twentieth yeare of our Raigne 1644. 

" To our Right Trusty and right welbeloved Cosin, Edward Earle of 
Glamorgan." 

Some writers have attempted to dispute the authenticity of this warrant, 
because though it was inserted verbatim in Glamorgan's treaty with the con- 
federates, he did not produce it at the requisition of the council at Dublin, 
under the eicuse that he had deposited it with the catholics at Kilkenny. But 
that this was the truth appears from the Nuncio's Memoirs: *' a sua maj estate 
mandatnm habuit, cujus originale regi4 manu subscriptum Glamorgan® comes 
deposuit apud confoederatos catholicos/' fol. 1292, apud Birch, 215: and if 
better authority be required, I have in my possession the original warrant itself, 
with the king's signature and private seal, bearing the arms of the three king- 
doms, a crown above, and C. R. on the sides, and indoirsed in the same hand- 
writing with the body of the warrant, *' The Earle of Glamorgan's espetiall 
warrant for Ireland." Of this original the above is a correct copy. 

April 30. The king having heard that Rinuccini had been appointed nuncio, 
and was on his way to Ireland, sent to Glamorgan a letter for that prelate and 
another for the pope. The contents of the second are unknown ; the first is 
copied in the Nuncio's Memoirs, «' Nous ne doubtons point que les choses 
n'yrontbien, et que les bonnes intentions commencies par effect du dernier pape 
ne s'accomplisseront par celuys ici, et par vos moyens, en notre royaume 
d'Irelande et de Anglelerre." Birch, 28. He then requests the nuncio to join 
with Glamorgan, and promises to accomplish on the return of the latter, what- 
ever they shall have resolved together. Ibid. 

The king, on his return to Oxford, after the disastrous campaign of 164&, 
still placed his principal reliance on the mission of Glamorgan ; and, to induce 
the court of Rome to listen to the proposals of that envoy, wrote, with his own 
hand, the two following letters, of which the originals still exist in the Archivio 
Vaticano, one to the pope himself, the other to Cardinal Spada, requesting of 
both to give credit to Glamorgan or his messenger, and engaging the royal 
word to fulfil whatever should be agreed upon by Glamorgan, in the name of 
his sovereign : — 

*' Beatissime Pater, 

** Tot tantaque testimonia fidelilatis et affectos consanguinei nostri co- 
mitis Glamorganiffi jamdudum accepimus, eamque in illo fiduciam merUo 
reponimus, ut Sanctitas Yestra ei fldem merito prasbere possit in qnacumque re, 
de qua per se vel per allum nostro nomine cum Sanctitate Yestra tractaturus 
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sit. Qaaeumqae yero ab ipso certo statota faeriot, ea mnnire et coDfirmarc 
poUicemar. In ^cojoa tesUmonittm breYissimas hac scripsimos, maau ei sigiilo 
nostro maoitafl, qol nihil (poUas) babemns in yotls, qnam ut favore vestro iu 
cum statum redigamnr, quo palam profiteamor nos 

SancliUtis Veslra 
Humilimam et obedientissimam servnm, 
** Apud Curiam nostram, Ghabus R. 

OiODiK, Oct. 30, 1645. 

Super$crtpUan^ 
" Beatisftimo Patri Innocentio decimo Ponliflci Maximo." 

** Eminentiflsime Domine, Pauca Krlpslmtu Beatissimo Patri de flde ad- 
hibenda oonsangaineo nostro comiti Glamorgania, et cuilibet ab eo delegato, 
qnem ut Eminentia yestra pariter omni fayore proseqoatur, rogamns ; certoqae 
credat nos ratum liablliiros quicquid a prsdicto coroite, ycl soo delegato, cum 
Saactisftimo P^tre yel Eminentia yestra transactom faerit. 

Eminentie Yestrs, 
" Apad Goriam nostram, Fidelisimas Amicos, 

OxoniiB, Oct. 20, 1646. GvAaLis R. 

Supericription — 
** Eminentissimo Domino et Gonsangnineo nostro, 
Dno Gardinaii Spada.'* 

After the discovery of the whole proceeding, the Icing, on January ^^' 
1646, sent a message to the two houses in England, in which he declares (with 
what truth the reader may judge) that Glamorgan had a commission to raise 
men, and ** to tliat purpose only ;" that he had no commission to treat of any 
thing else without the privity and directions of Ormond ; that he had nerer 
sent any information of bis tiavlng made any treaty with the catholics, and that 
he (the liing) disavowed lum in his proceedings, and had ordered the Irish 
council to proceed against him by due course of law. Charles's Works, 555. 

Two days later, January 31, haying acknowledged to the council at Dublin 
that he had informed Glamorgan of the secret instructions given to OrmoDd, 
and desired him to use his influence with the catholics to persuade them ic 
moderate their demands, he proceeds, ** To this end (and with Uie strictest 
limitations that we could enjoin him, merely to those particulars concerning 
which we had given you secret instructions, as also even in that to do nothing 
but by your especial directions) it is possible we might have thought fit to have 
given unto the said earl of Glamorgan such a credential as might give him 
credit with the Roman catholics, in ease you should find occasion to roal^c use 
of him, either as a farther assurance unto them of what you should privately 
promise, or in case you should judge it necessary to manage those matters for 
their greater confidence apart by him, of whom, in regard of bis religion and 
interest, they might be less jealous. Thb is all, and the very bottom of what 
we might have possibly entrusted unto the said earl of Glamorgan in this 
affair." Carte's Ormond, iii. 446. How this declaration is to be reconciled vith 
the last, I know not. 

With this letter to the council he sent two others. One was addressed to Or 
mond. assertthg on the word of a christian that he never intended Glamorgan 
to treat of- any thing without Ormond's knowledge and approbation, as he was 
always diffident of the earl's judgment, but at the same time commanding him 
to suspend the eiecution of any sentence which might be pronounced against 
that nobleman. Carte, ii. App. p. 12. The second, dated Feb. 3, was to Gla- 
morgan himself in these words. 

** Glamorgan, 
" I must clearly tell you, both you and I have been abused in this business; 
for you have been drawn to consent to conditions much beyond your instruc- 
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tlons, and your treaty hath been divulged to all the world. If you had advised 
with my lord lieutenant, as you promised me, all this had been helped. But we 
roust look forward. Wherefore, in a word, I have commanded as much favour 
to be shewn to you as may possibly stand with my service or safety: and if you 
will yet trust my advice— which I have commanded Digby to give you freely— 
I will bring yon so off that you may still be useful to me, and 1 shall be able to 
recompence yon for your affection ; if not, I cannot tell what to say. But I will 
not doubt your compliance in this, since it so highly concerns the good of all 
my crowns, my own particular, and to make me have still means to shew myself 

<' Your most assured Friend, 

** Ghables R." 

" Oxford, Feb. 3, 1645 6." Warner, 360. 

In this letter Charles, in his own defence^ pretends to blame Glamorgan: 
probably as a blind to Ormond and Digby, through whom i^ was sent. Soon 
afterwards, on February 28tb, he despatched sir J. Winter to him with full 
Instructions, and the following consolatory epistle : — 

'* HSRBERT, 

" I am confident that this honest trusty bearer will give yon good satisfaction 
why I have not in euerie thing done as you desired, the wante of confidence in 
you being so farre from being y« cause thereof, that \ am enery day more and 
more confirmed in the trust that I have of you, for beleeve me, it is not in the 
power of any to make you suffer in my opinion by ill offices ; but of this and 
diners other things I have given so full instructions that I will saye no more, 
but that I am 

'* Yo^ most assured constant Friend, 

" Charlis R." 

Century of Inventions, xxxix. 

April &th be wrote to him again. 

" Glamorgan, 

" I have no time, nor do you expect that I shall make unnecessary rep^itions 
to yon. Wherefore, referring you to Digby for business, this is only to give you 
assurance of my constant friendship to you: which, considering the general 
defection of common honesty, is in a sort requisite. Howbeit, I know you cannot 
but be confident of my making good all instructions and promises to you and 
the nuncio. 

** Your most assured constant Friend, 

** Charlss R." 
fTamer, 873. 
On the following day the king sent him another short letter. 



" Hbibkrt, 



As I doubt not but you have too much courage to be dismayed or discou- 
raged at the usage you have had, so I assure you that my estimation of you is 
nothing diminished by it, but father begets in me a desire of revenge and repa- 
ration to us both ; for in this I hold myself equally interested with you. Where- 
fore, not doubting of ypur accustomed care and Industry in my service, I 
assure you of the continuance of my favour and protection to you, and that in 
deeds more than words, I shall shew myself to be 

*' Your most assured constant Friend, 

** Charles R." 
fTarner, 374. 
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If after the perusal of these documeots any doubt can remain of the authen- 
ticity of Glamorgan's commission , it must be done away by the following 
passage from Clarendon's correspondence with secretary Nicholas. Speaking of 
his intended history, be says* *' I must tell you, I care not how little I say in 
that business of Ireland, since those strange powers and instructions given to 
your favourite Glamorgan, which appean to me so ineicusable to justice, piety, 
and prudence. And I fear there is yery much in that transaction of Ireland, 
both before and since, that you and I were never thought wise enough to be 
advised with in. Oh, Mr. Secretary, those stratagems have given me more sad 
hours than all the misfortunes In war which have befallen the king, and look 
like the effects of God's anger towards us." Clarendon papers, ii. 3.^7. 

It appears that the king, even after he had been delivered by the Scots to 
the parliament, still hoped to derive beneflt from the exertions of Glamorgan. 
About the beginning of June, 1647, sir John Somerset, the brother of that 
nobleman, arrived in Rome with a letter from Charles to Innocent X. The 
letter is not probably in existence: but the answer of the pontiff shews that the 
king had solicited pecuniarj assistance, and, as an inducement, had held out 
some hint of a disposition on his part to admit the papal supremacy and the 
catholic creed. Less than this cannot be inferred from the language of Innocent. 
Liters ilia pr»cipuam tnara aiacritatem ac propensionem ad obediendnm Deo 
in nobis, qui ejus vices gerimus* luculenter declarant.... a majestate tua enixe 
posdmus, ut quod velle coepit, mox et facto perficiat....utaliquo id aggrediaris 
argumento, quo te te ad Catholicam fidem recepisse intelligamus. Undoubtedly 
Charles was making the same experiment with the pontiff which he had just 
made with his presbyterian subjects : and as, to propitiate them, he had under- 
taken to study the presbyterian doctrines, so he hoped to draw money from 
Innocent by professing an inclination in favour of the catholic creed. But the 
attempt failed. The answer was, indeed, complimentary : it expressed the joy 
of the pontiff at the perusal of his letter, and exhorted him to persevere in the 
inquiry till he should come to the discovery of the truth ; but it disposed of his 
request as Urban had previously disposed of a similar request, by stating that 
it was inconsistent with the duty of the pope to spend the treasures of his church 
in the support of any but catholic princes. This answer is dated 29th June, 1674. 



Note M. p. 378. 

1°. The ordinances had distinguished two classes of delinquents, the one 
religious, the other political. The first comprised all catholic recusants, all per- 
sons whomsoever, who, having attained the age of twenty-one, should refuse 
to abjure upon oath, the doctrines peculiar to the catholic creed. These were 
reputed papists, and had been made to forfeit two-thirds of their real and per- 
sonal estates, which were seized for the benefit of the kingdom by the commis- 
sioners of sequestration appointed in each particular county. The second com- 
prehended all persons who were known to have fought against the parliament, 
or to have aided the royal party with money, men, provisions^ advice, or infor- 
mation; and of these the whole estates, both real and personal, had been 
sequestrated, with the sole exception of one-fifth allotted for the support of 
their wives and children, if the latter were educated in the protestant religion. 
Elsynge's ordinances, 3, S2, et seq. 

II». These sequestrated estates not only furnished a yearly Income, but also 
a ready supply on every sudden emergency. Thus when colonel Harvey refused 
to march till his army had received the arrears of its pay, amounting to 3000<., 
an ordinance was immediately passed to raise the money by the sale of woods 
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belonging tolordPetre, in the county of Essei. (JoomaU, vK519.} When a 
complaint was made of a scarcity of timber for the repairs of the navy, the two 
houses authorised certain shipwrights to fell 2500 oak^rees on the estates of 
delinquents in Kent and Essex.- (Ibid. 520.) When the Scots demanded a 
month's pay for their army, the committee at Goldsmiths' hall procured the 
money by offering for sale such property of delinquents as they judged expe- 
dient, the lands at eight, the houses at six years' purchase. Journals of Com- 
mons, June 10, 24. 1644. 

III''. But the difficulty of procuring ready mdney by sales induced the com- 
missioners to look out for some other expedient; and when the sum of 15,0002. 
was wanted to put the army of Fairfax in motion, it was raised without delay 
by offering to delinquents the restoration of their sequestrated estates, on the 
immediate payment of a certain fine. (Commons' Journals, Sep. 13. 1644.) The 
success of this experiment encouraged them to hold out a similar indulgence to 
such persons as were willing to quit the royal party, provided they were not 
catholics, and would take the oath of abjuration of the catholic doctrine. (Ibid. , 
Mar. 6. Aug. 12. 1645. May 4. June 26. Sep. 3. 1646.) Afterwards, on the ter- ' 
mination of the war, the great majority of the royalists were admitted to 
make their compositions with the committee. Of the fines required, the greater 
number amounted to one-tenth, many to one-sixth, and a few to one-third of 
the whole property, both real and personal of the delinquents. See the Journals 
of both houses for the years 1647, 1648. 



Note N. p. 436. 



On the day after the king's execution appeared a work entitled EiKnisr 
BA2IAIKH, or the portraicture of his sacred majesty in his solicitude and suffer- 
ings. It professed to be written by Charles himself; a faithful exposition of his 
own thoughts on the principal events of his reign, accompanied with such pious 
effusions as the recollection suggested to his mind. It was calculated to create a 
deep sensation in favour of the royal sufferer, and is said to have passed 
through fifty editions in the course of the first year. During the commonwealth, 
Milton made a feeble attempt to disprove the king's claim to the composition of 
the book : after the Restoration, Dr. Gauden, a clergyman of Becking, in Essex, 
came forward and declared himself the real author. But he advanced his pre- 
tensions with secrecy, and received as the price of his silence, first the bishopric 
of Exeter, and afterwards, when he complained of the poverty of that see, the 
richer bishopric of Worcester. 

After the death of Gauden his preten sions began to transpire, and became 
the subject of an interesting controversy between his friends and the admirers 
of Charles. But many documents have been published since, which were then 
unknown, particularly the letters of Gauden to the earl of Clarendon (Clarendon 
papers, iii. App. xxvi— xxxi. xcv.), and others from him to the earl of Bristol. 
(Maty's review, ii. 263. Clarendon papers, iii. App. xcvi. and Mr. Todd, Me- 
moirs, of bishop Walton, i. 138.) These have so firmly established Gauden's 
claim, that, whoever denies it, mast be prepared to pronounce that prelate an 
impostor, to believe that the bishops Morley and Duppa gave false evidence in 
his favour, and to explain how it happened, that those, the most interested to 
maintain the right of the king, namely, Charles II., his brother the duke of 
York, and the two earls of Clarendon and Bristol, yielded to the deception. These 
* difficulties, however, have not appalled Dr. Wordsworth, who in a recent pub- 
lication of more than four hundred pages, entitled, •* Who wrote EiKnN 
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BA2IAIKH?" hai Golldcted with ptCient Indculry every partfcle of evidence 
whfeh can bear upon the sobject; and after a most mioute and laborious Inyes- 
tlgation, baa conclude^Tb J adjudging the work to the king, and pronouncing 
the bishop an impudent impostor. Still my incredality is not subdued. There 
is much in the £lKnN baSIAIKK itself which forbids me to believe that Charles 
was the real author, though the latter, whoever he were, may have occasioaallf 
consulted and copied the royal papers ; and the claim of Gauden appears too, 
firmly established to be shaken by the imperfect and conjectural improbabilities 
which have hitherto been produced against it. 



END OF THE SIXTH YOLUMEi^ 
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